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PREFACE. 


ACCOHOFKC  to  my  original  plan  the  present  Vulunie"  shuuld  have 
extended  to  the  clost  of  the  LateTan  Council  in  1517,  but  the 
amount  of  nuittcr  to  be  dealt  with  has  proved  so  large  that,  in 
order  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  dimensions,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  break  off  at  the  death  of  Julius  II.  in  1513,  A 
cursory  tieaiment  of  two  such  marked  Pontificates  as  those  of 
Ai,EXANi>£R  VI.  and  Julius  II.  could  not  be  satisfactory;  and 
the  wide  divagencics  of  opinion  in  regard  to  their  characters,  as 
well  as  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  now  available  documents 
rebting  to  them,  make  it  necessary  to  enter  into  details  as  much  as 
possible.  Many  of  these  documents,  especially  those  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Archives,  and  the  Uulls  and  Briefs  of  Al&x.akder  VI. 
in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  have  hitherto  been  inac- 
cessible to  modern  historians.  For  the  last  llitee  hundred  years 
no  one  has  been  allowed  to  sec  the  Htgesla  of  the  latter  Pope. 
In  the  spring  of  188S,  Ihrougli  the  kind,  good  offices  of  the  late 
lamenlcd  Cardinal  HKRGKNRoTiibn,  1  obtained  the  necessary 
special  permission  from  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  I«  examine  these 
documents,  with  full  liberty  to  make  uec  of  lliem  ;  for  which 
I  again  lender  my  devoted  thanks  to  the  noble  FontifT  who 
has  opened  the  Secret  Archives  of  (he  Vatican  to  historical 
research. 

The  Ambassadorial  Reports  in  the  Italian  Archives,  especially 
those  in  Manlua,  Mudena.  and  Milan,  afford  exuemcly  valuable 

*  the  «bo««-incationed  volume  (VoL  lit.  of  lbs  original  CcnnutJ  foniu 
Virii.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Enfiluli  Tiaiaktiun.— F.  I.  A. 
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sup]>1ementary  mntter.  Or  course  they  have  been  used  by 
Gre^orovius  And  Balan,  but  by  no  menns  exhaustively.  Thus,  I 
found  3  document  in  the  Gonzagn  Arrhives  in  Mantua,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  represent  Lucrezia  Borgia's  conduct  as 
abiohteiy  blameless. 

The  papers  preserved  m  the  Mtl&ncse  Archives  which,  besides 
the  Despatches  of  the  duca!  Envoy,  contain  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  (patily  in  cypher)  between  Cardinal  Ascakio 
Sporza,  who  was  completely  in  the  confidence  of  the  Borgia 
family,  and  his  Biother,  Duke  LoDOvico  MoRO,  are  exuemely 
tmporUnt.  Gregorovius  purposely  ignored  this  collection,  in  spite 
of  its  great  value  for  the  history  of  the  Borgia,  on  account  of  its 
unairanged  condition.  Writing  in  the  AUg.  Zeitung  (i3l6),  No, 
76,  Supplement,  he  says :  "'  1  found  it  impossible  to  pick  out  the 
Despatches  of  the  Milanese  Orators,  which  no  doubt  contain 
many  valuable  bits  of  information,  from  Ihe  mass  of  unclassified 
bundles  of  papers  in  which  they  arc  at  present  buried."  I  found 
myself  amply  rewarded  for  the  labour  of  hunting  through  these 
documents  by  tbc  trcasurrs  which  I  found  in  them. 

TIius,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  three  most  Important 
sets  of  Archives  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  uiicd,  together  with  other  Archives  and  collections  at ' 
MSS.,  and  the  very  extensive  printed  literature  relating  to  the 
subjea. 

Though  therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  fresh  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Borgia  Pope  may  yet  still 
appear,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  anything  new  remains,  in 
regard  to  essentials,  to  be  discovered.  In  any  case  the  documents 
produced  and  cited  in  these  Volumes  amply  suffice  to  justi^  a 
conclusive  judgment  on  the  main  point!!.  In  many  matters  of 
detail,  of  course,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  further  investigation.  But  from  henceforth 
it  is  clear  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Alexander  VI.  is  a  hopdeSB 
task. 

For  the  Pontificates  of  1iikoc:knt  VIII.  and  Juui»  II.  I 
found  an  equally  rich  mine  of  uoprinted  materiab.     I  was  more 
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especially  successful  in  finding  much  interesting  unprinted  matter 
bearing  on  Julius  II.'s  artistic  undertakings,  and  in  particular  on 
the  history  of  the  building  of  S.  Peter's,  and  Bramante's  relations 
with  the  Pope,  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  the  Bibhoteca 
Angelica  in  Kome,  and  the  State  Archives  at  Modena.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  permitted  to  discuss  the  descriptions  of  the 
immortal  works  executed  for  this  Pope  by  Raphael  and  Michael 
AngelOk  some  of  which  have  not  been  described  before,  with  my 
honoured  friend  the  Prelate  Friedrich  Schneider  completely,  and 
partially  with  Jakob  Burckhardt.  Both  agree  in  endorsing  the 
modem  interpretation  of  Itapbael's  frescoes  in  the  Stanza 
d'EIiodoio.  To  both  of  these,  and  to  all  others  who  have  kindly 
helped  me  in  my  work,  which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
being  out  of  reach  of  any  large  library,  I  desire  in  this  place  to 
repeat  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

LuDwiG  Pastor. 

15/*  Au£iul,  1895. 
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Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart.     a  Bde.     Franltfurt  a,  M  ,  1S93. 
Beritaidee,  A,     Histotia  de  los  Rcjos  Cat<Slicos  Don  Fcmando 

y  Dona  Isabel.     SevUla,  1870-75.     ([Publication  dcr  Socie- 

tlsd  de  btbliofilos  Andaluces.)     a  vol. 
B^naySyJ.     Pctrus  Martyr  und  sein  opus  cpiatolatum.    Strass- 

but);,  1 89 1. 
Btmimt,   Dam.     Hisloria  di  tiitte  I'heresie.     Tomo  quaito,  sin* 

air  anno  1700,     Ven«ia,  17)4. 
Btrtolaiti,  A.     Artiati  IxiinbardJ  a  Roma  nd  secoli  xv.,  xvb  c 

XVII.     Studi  e  ticerche  negH  aichivi  Romaiii.     Milnno,  1881. 

s  voL 
BatkrtiiuHg  dcr  Stadt  Rom    von   Ernst   Plainer,    Karl   Bunscn, 

Eduard    Gerhard    und    U'ilhelm    Kostell.      Stuttgart    und 

Tubingen,  1829-41.     j  Bde. 
Bibliotheta  Ponlifida  duobus  libris  distincta,   auctorc  R.    P.   F. 

Ludovico  Jacob  a  S.  Carolo.     Lugduni,  1643. 
Bibtiot^ipte  di  I'Jieelt  dts  Charles.     Revue  d'enidition  consacrte : 

sp^cialcnent  ^  t'itudc  du  nio)^:!)  dge.     Paris,  1839. 
Biagraphie,  AUgrmtint  Dtutiche.     Bd.  L  fty.     Leipiig,  1875-93. 
liitlitxi.     See  l''ex/>asiana. 
Biatter.     Historisch-politischc,  fiir  d&s  Katholischc  Deutschland. 

Hcrausge^cbcn  von  O.  Phillips  und  G.  Gorres,  ft|M[ei  vun 

E.  Jorg  und  F.  Binder.     Bd.  I.-CXVI.    Miriichen,  i»38-y5., 
Bhsih.     Cardinal  Schinner     Bern,  1891.     (Privately  printed.) 
Boccard.     Histoire  du  VallaLs.      1844. 
Bode,    W.     Gruppe  der    Bewcinung  Christi  von  Giovanni  delU 

Robbia  und  der  EinBuss  dcs  Savonarola  auf  die  F.ntwlck^ 

lun^  dcr  KunM  in  P'iorcns,  im  Jahrbuch  der  Kotiigl.  Prcuas. 

Kunslsammlungen,  VIII,,  217-136.     Berlin,  1887. 
B6hm,    W.      Hat     Kaiser    Maximilian    tir    Jatire    1511 

werden  wollcn  t     Programm.     BerHn,  1873, 
Bo^ittger,  F.    Die  Vorreformainicn  de$  xiv.  und  xv.  Jahrhundertc 

Abth.  IV.,  2.     Zurich,  i8?8. 
B<ff<f  F.     Rafaeb   WandgcntaTde  "Die   Philosophie, "    genanntj 

die  Schulc  von  Aihen.     Brijcn,  iSqi. 

Sieben  Mcisterwi-rke  dcr  Malerei.     Brixen,  1893. 

BoiUttina  Storuo  dclla  Sui££cra  Italiiiiia.     Voin.  1.    l^Uinzona, 

1879- 
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B^nama,   PAU.     Numismata   Pontiftcum    Romanorum   quae  a 

I       tempore  Moitini  V.  ad  annum  1699  vcl  auihoricatc  publics 
vcl    iKivato  genio  in    lucein  prodiere.     Tocn.    I.,  cotilinens 
nunismau  a    Mailinu    V.    usque    ad   C)cin«nt«ro   Vlll. 
Rotnae,  i6^j. 
Sorgaii,  AJ.    Caiiicl  Sont'  Ang«lo  in  Kama.     Sloria  e  descrizione. 

Roma,  1890, 
Borgia^  Stef.    Memorie  istoriclic tlrlla  pontifizia  ciubt  ili  Bcncvcnto. 
^-         I'arte  t*rza.   Volume   L  cbc  conltent:   la  xtoria  dvlli?  sui* 
^H       vio^ndc  c  dcUc  gestc  de' suoi  guvernatori  dall' anno  MLI. 
^"         sU'anno  MDL.     Roma,  17(19. 

Utittari,    G.     Raccolui  di   Icllere  SI1II.1  pitlura,  cic      Mibncv 

1S2J-J5,     8  vol, 
Jhw/entvi,    /!      (n^schirhlc     dcr    Pocsic    und     HcrcdBamkcit 

Bd.  1.     Cottini^cn,  1&01. 
Srmvr.     l^tlersi  and  I'apeis  of  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  VUI.     VoL 

I.  jry.     London,  1862. 
^Brkjt,   Ramiiche,  von   cincm    Florcniincr  <A.  von   Rcumont). 
Ersterund  zweilcr  Thcil.     Neue  R6niisch«  llriefe.     a  'I'heilc. 
Uipzig,  IS40-44. 
Mrom,    O.     Einigc    Jlrit'fL-    von    Raphael    tlmndoliiius    Lippus, 
^_        in  de  Waals  Kiiuiscli.  (^attalschiill  11.,  175-306.     Koui, 

^^SrouhtJ.    Alexander  VI.  and  Lucrraa  Borgia,  in  Sybcb  hislor. 

Zeiuchr.,  XXXIII.,  360.     MuncJn.-n,  1875, 
L   Srosih,  M.    Papst  Julius  II.  und  die  Grtindung  dcs  Kirchcn- 
J           staatfs.     Gollw,  1878, 
Sroivn,  R.     See  Caltndar. 
Rafjgiufili  sulla  vita  di  Marino  Sanuto  dcllo  il  juniore 

VcRczia,  1837.     3  ^■oL 
Brvder,  N.     St:uitslcxikon  dtr  (iorres-Ciesellschaft.     Hd.  I.  se^. 

Frciliurg  i.  Br,,  18S9  seq. 
BrunHtr,    S.     Siuditn    und    Kritikcn    in    und    ubcr    Italivn.     3 

Bde.     Wien,  1866. 
^uddie,  W.    7.ur  tieschithtc  der  diplomatischen  Missioncn  dt-s 

Uominikaitcra  Mikolaus  von  Scliunbetj;  bis  zuin  Jahre  isig. 

Dtstirrutton.     Gicifswatd,  i&i.}i. 
Jiii/tntr,  J'.    Adnni  und  Kvn  in  dc-r  bildciiden  Kuiut  bis  Michel- 

Anffclo.     Jcncnscr  DisscrUlion.     Leipzig,  1887. 
liullarium  Ordims  PraedUatorum  oprra  Thoniac  Ripoli  ctlitum 

et  ad  .^utogr.   recognilum,    appendioibus,  noiis  illitiiu.   ab 

Ant.  Brcmond.     Vol-  lU.  et  IV,     Roniac,  1731. 
Bulhrium  Vaticanum.     Set-  Caii€<lio. 
BuJlitruHt,   Difihniatum  et  privili^inium  saiictorum  Romanorum 

ptintijicutn,  Taunnensis  cdltio  locuplctior  facta  ....  cura 

et  studio  Aloyjiii  ToniasLtii,     Tom.  V.  Augustae  Taurine- 

rum,  1S60.     (Tins  edition  is  nlways  (JuoImI  ae  Bulhrium.) 
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Bmr€kaTi,  /eh.     See  J^^. 

Duriom  laoocerfln  VIIL,  Alenaihi  TL 

con^MCctcns  none  pnnrai  pttbuei  Jans  ncBH 

et  BoiniiDeotb  qouaiilnrians  et  MOtm  adjocts  ab  AdoDe 

Geoiuidll     FlorcntiB^  '854- 

rMariom   she  lerani  ^Jaaar.  Coomcnbvn  1483-1506, 

edid.  L.  Tltusne.    hnso.  iSS^-J^     3  toL 

Bmrckkardt,  J.  Die  Cnfenr  4fcr  RjcnaiiHwe  m  la&en.  Bin 
Vcrsudi.  3  Atdbgc^  bcntgl  von  L.  Gdger.  *  Bde. 
Ldpdg,  1877-78. 

Da  Ckcrooe.    Kae  Ankkong  <■■  Godms  d9  KuM- 

verke  Itmliea).  4  AnBlctv  tMer  kTawMw  dn  Vcrftaen 
und  andcrer  Facbgeaofisca  bcarbdlel  von  Dr.  W3i.  Bddc 
Theil  II.     L«ipd^  1879. 

Cieschicbte  der  Rouiinance  « Itilien.   Mil  ihMlntionen. 


Stuttftut,    186S.      3   Aoflig^    TOO    Hdnridi    Hdtiniger. 

Stuttgart,  1S91. 
Bwnh.  Af.     Engbnd  anter  den  Todon.     Bd.  I.     Kooig  Heui- 

nchVlL,  14S5-1509.     Stutlgajt,  1892. 
Busfr,  B.    Die  Bczichungcn  dcr  Mcdkect  la  FrankrcJch  vahrend 

der  Jahre  1434  bis  1494  in  ibrem  Zasaminenhaage  mit  den 

allgemei»en  Verhiilbiissen.    Leipzig  1879. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  als  Itatienhcber  Suatsmaiui.     Bine 

Skizze  nacb  bands^inftlichen  QueUen.     Lspcig,  1879. 

Cnktidar  0/  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  English 
Affairs  existti^  in  the  Arcbivcs  and  Collections  of  Venice 
and  in  other  Librafies  o(  Northern  Italy,  edited  by  Rawdoo 
Hrown.     Vol.  I.  stg.     L/mdon,  1864  seif. 

Cambi,  G.  Isturrie  in  the  "Delizie  d^li  enidiii  Toscani."  Vol. 
XXI.-XXIII.     Fircnee.  1785  shj. 

Cftm^j^  et  BuUttins  de  la  grandc  arm^e  d'ltalie  command^  par 
Charles  VIII.  1494-95  d'apr^  des  documents  rarcs  ou 
intuits,  cxtraits  en  gnLndepoitiedc  la  Bibltoth^ue  de  Names 
par  J,  dc  la  Pilor^cric.     Nantes- Paris,  1 866. 

Cawtllieri,  fr.  Storia  de*  tolenni  Fosscssi  de'  Somnii  Pontcfld 
deiti  anlicamenle  proceisi  o  processioni  dopo  la  loro  corona- 
ziotic  dalU  l>asilica  Vaticana  alia  l^tcraiicnsc.     Koma,  iSoz. 

Caat^  C.    Scoria  di  Como.     Fircnzc,  tSsd. 

——~  Cti  eretiei  d'ltalia.    Vol  I.     Torino,  1865. 

' Italian!  iliustri.  Ritmtti.     Mibno,  1873-74.     3  vol 

CafffUi,  Antonio.  lycllcrc  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  dctto  il  Nfag- 
nirico  conscrvate  nell'  Archivio  PalaUno  di  Modena  cxin 
nolitie  trattc  dai  cartcg^i  diplomatici  degli  oratori  Kstensi  a 
KfcnjEC.  (R.'Hratto  dal  Vol.  L  degli  Aiti  c  Metnoric  dcWc 
ilcputaiioni  di  iloria  patiio  per  le  provtncie  Modenesi  e 
I'armcnsi,)     Modena,  1863. 
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Cnppelii^  Ani»m6.     Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  c  noiUie  intorno  il 

suo  tempo.     Modcna,  i86^ 
Cardt/la,  Ijirtnui,     Meniorie  sioriche  de'  Cardinal!  della  santa 

Romxiu  chiesa.    Tom.  HI.     Roma,  1793. 
Carina,  G.  B.     Letterc  di  O.  Caetani.     Roma,  1870. 
Carot  J.     ficschichic   Polcns.     FiJnfter  Theil,   Abth.   i  und  a. 
(GeschJchte    der    Europaischen    Staaten^    herausgeg.     von 
Heeren,  Ukert  iind  W.  von  Gicselwechi.)     Ckilha,  1S86-8S. 
^^^Carptmnus,  Franttsats.     rommcnlaria  suonira  tcmpoTum,  1470- 
^H         1536,  in  Makt^mk,  Col),  ampl.,  V.,  1175. 
^^mparriert,  M.     Die  Philoaophische  Weltanschauung  det  Reforma- 
^^1         lionszcit   in    ihrcn    Buichun^ai   zur  Gc^cnwuit.     Stuttgart 
^H        uiid  Tubingen,  1847. 

^^mCatttlar,  E.  Krinaeningen  an  f  talien.  Deutsche  UeboreetKUng. 
Leipzig,  1876. 
CcctMiti.  B.  \a  Republica  di  Venezia  e  la  Coite  di  Ronta  nei 
rapportt  della  H-ligtonr.  Vcnezia,  1S74.  a  vol. 
^^_  CVotfff/,  C  Vila  ti  fatti  di  Boccolino  Guiuoni  da  Osimo  cipttano 
^^B  di  Ventura  del  SCC0I0  xv,.  nairati  con  doctimcnti  incoiii  cd 
^^1         editi  raiissitni.     Osimo,  1S89. 

^^BOrW,  D.    Vita  e  gesta  dui  sommi  pontcfici  Ronnant  nati  od 
^^        oriundi  ncl  n^no  dqjli  stali    Sardi.      Vol.  11.      Torino, 

•Sis'* 
■ — • —  Borgia  ossia  Akssandro  VI.  Papa  c  suol  coniemportoei. 

Torino,  1858. 
Cfurrtrr,  C.  de.     H  istoi  re  de  Charles  V 1 1 1 .  roi  de  France.     Paris, 

1868.      2  TOl. 
Chevaiier.     Repertoire   des   souiccs  historiques   du   moyen-Sge. 

Paris,  1877-83.     Suppl.  188S. 
Chmul^J.     Uritundcn,    Briefe  und  Actenstiicke  zur  Geschichic 
^^  Maximilians  I.  und  seiner  Zcit.     (BibL  des  Lit,  Vcrcin», 

^H  Rd.  X.)    Stuttgart,  1S45. 

^ Briefe  und  ActvnKtiicke  zur  Geschichte  der  Hcrioge  von 

^^^        Mailand  von   1453   bis   151^.     Aus  den  Ori^inalcn  htnaus- 

^^^^H  gCKcben  im  Noti/enblatc  zum  Archiv  Tiir  OEstcrtcich.  Gcsch- 

^^^^Vichle.  Jahrg.  6  und  7.     Wien,  1856-57. 

^ —  Regwtcn  dcs  Romisclien  Kaisers  Friedrichlll.  1453-9^. 

^H         3  AbthciL     Wien,  1859, 

^^MChristopht,  J.  ft.     Histoire  de  la  PapaiiK!  pendant  le  xv"  si^le 

^y         aT«c  dvs  pieces  justilicatives.     LyonParis,  1865.     a  vol. 

C/ironiken  der  Dattsiken  StiidU  voni  Xiv.  bii  tns  xvi.  Jahr- 
liundert.  Heraut.geg.  von  der  htstor.  Conimitisiun  bei  der 
kotiigL  Akademic  der  Wissengchaftcn.     Bd.  1.  te^.     Leip»£, 

t8«2. 

Cianmits,  Alpk.  Viiae  et  rcB  gvsiae  Pontificum  Romanoniir.  el 
S.R.E.  Cardinalium  .  .  .  ab  August.  Otdoino  Soc  Jcs^' 
recognitac,     Tnm.  II.  d  ITI.     Romac,  1677. 
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CidH,  V.  Caterina  Sforza  a  proposito  cl«Ila  Catcrina  Sfocza  di 
Pier  Ocsidcrio  I'asoltni.     Toiino^  '^9J- 

-  ■■         11  CoTlegiAiio  del  conte  Baldesar  Csstiglione  annoUto  e 

ilUistTttlo,     Firenze,  1S94. 
Citcgna,    Em.     DcUc    iscriziom   Vcnczianc.     Vcncdii,  1834-53. 

6  vol. 
Cinagli,  Atiplo.     \ji  monete  del  Papi  descritte  in  tavole  sinotliche 

cd  Ulustnilc.     Fcrrao,  1348. 
Cifiolia,  C.     Lc  s!gnunc  dal  I30oa1  1530.     Mllano,  iSSi. 
Citladtlla,  L.  N.    Saggio  di  Albero  geneak^ico  e  di  Memorie 

su  U  famigUa  fiorgia.  apeciaUuetite  in  relaj[ion«  a  Kenaia. 

Fcrrara,  tSyz. 
CUment.     Lcs   Korgia:    Histoire  du    papc  Alexandre  VI,  de 

C^sar,  ct  dc  Lucrcce  Borgia.     Paris,  iSSa. 
CoUatio  ftuUarum,  bievimn  alionimque  dipkimatuna  sacrn&anctac 

baisilicau  Vaticaiiae.   Tom. 11.  ab  Urbaiio  V.  nd  Paulum  III. 

productus.     Rotnac,  1750. 
Cvmmints,  Phiiippt  d<.     M^moires.     NotiTclIc  Edition  rcvuc  sur 

les  manuscrits  de  la  Biblioiheijue  Royale,  el  piililii?e  avec 

annotnlions  et  ^claircissetnent  par  Af.  Dupont.     Torn.  11. 

Paris,  1843. 

Ses   Lcttres  et  n^gociations  publ.  avec  an  comment. 

histor.  par  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove.     Bniselles,  1 867-74. 

Cffitdivi,  A.  Das  Lcbui  dcs  Michel  Angclo  Buonarotti.  Zam 
erstenmal  In  die  Ueutscbe  Spracbe  ubcrscci:!  durcb  Kudoir 
Valdek.     Wien,  1874. 

Vita  di  Miciicl  Angclo  Buonarotti.     Neue  Ausgabc  von 

Frey.     Ikriin,  iS^T. 

Cfftiatore,  D,  A.     De  historia  Tenacinensi  libri  quinque.  Roma^ 

1706. 
Camtiortus,  PeHx.     Tai%  altera  elcnchi  S.R.E.   Cardinalium  at) 

anno  1430  ad  annum  15490  bibliothocu  Francisci  eurdinalisi 

Barberini  Ep.  Pomien.  nc  S.R.E.  m-vcancuU,     Opus  poat 

humum.     Komac,  iAjq. 
C^fif  A.     Cenni  stonci  di  alcunc  pesiilenze.     Roma,  1833. 

■ Memorie  Colonnesi  compilate.     Rocno,  1 855. 

Cwio,  Ji.    ijtoria  di  Milano.     Vol.  III.     Milano,  1857. 

Corjv   XHplomaiito  fortugues  p.  p.   Imu   Augusto    Kcbello   da 

Silva.     Vol.  I.     LJabofl,  i86a. 
CfiricfiitSt  Pauluu    De  cardinalutu  libri  Ires  ad  Julium  Secundum 

Pont.  Max.     In  Castro  Corlwio,  1510. 
Cvd,  A.     Girolamo  Savonarola  e  i  nuuvi  documcnti  intomo  a] 

Ricdcdmo.  Archivio  storico  Iialiano^  QuaiuSeric,  IV.,  sSa- 

306,  429-468.     I'irtnw,  1S79, 
Creighfint,   M.,  D.D.      A    History   of  the    Papacy   during   the 

period  of  the  Rurotniution.     Vul.  111.  and  IV.     Ixtndon, 

1887  seq. 
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CrtiitHtuk,  V.     Geschtchtc  dcs  neucrn  Dramas.     Bd.  I.     llaDc, 

1893. 
Crtmaca  J*    ^iftrio  di  Giovanni  di  Juzzo,  dal   1475  a1  1479*  in 

Croiiache  e  Stamu  dcUa  dttk  di  Vitcrbo^  publil.  cd.  iUust.  da 

J.  Ciampt.     Kirunzt,  1873. 
Ovffruu  Sui/aanu  del  P,   U.  Clicrubino   Mir^io  da  Trcvcri, 

monaco  nulla  prololndia  di  Subiaco.     Roma,  1885. 
Crimiun    dt-lla  citiiL  di    Perugia,  ediic  da  Aiiodanlf  Fabretu. 

Vol.  II.,  1393-1561.     Torino,  188S.     {I^vaUly ^n*tteJ.) 
Cronica  di  Bolegna.     Muratori,  Script.,  XVIII.,  141-792, 
CroHt'ca  di  /Vapoli  di   Notar  Giacomo,  pubblicata  per  cura  di 

Paolo  CftTzilli.     Napoli,  1845, 
CraoKf  J.  A.,  mid  Cavaicastiie,  G.  B.  (Jcschichtc  dcr  lulicnischtrn 

Malerd.   IfcuUcht!  Original- Aiisgahe,    besorgt    von  Dr.  M. 

Jordan.     Bd.  lU  III.,  und  IV,     Leipi-ig,  18^9-71. 
Jiiifi^i Santio.    (German  translation.)    3  Bde.    Leipzig, 

1883-85. 


Diti  Re,  D.     DiscoTV)  cricico  sui   Borgia  con  I'l^giunia  di  ducti- 

menti  invdili  rclali\*i  al   Ponlilicalo   di   Alcssandra  VI.,  in 

"Archivio  dctia  HociciA  Komaiia  di  storia  pau-ia,"IV.,  77- 

147.     Roma,  tS&i. 
Vt/ahordf,  B.  fr.      L'ExfMJdilion   dc   Charles  VIU.  t-n   Italic. 

Hiatoirc  diplomatiqtic  cl  riiiliuirc     Paris,  r888. 
De/phini,  P.    Oraiiunciilae  duac  habitae  coram  siinimis  poiiii- 

licibus  Pio  III.  ct  Julio  HI.  nunc  primuin  editae.     VeiioiiU, 

t848. 
Denifie,  il.     Die  UnivcrsItJilcn  dcs  Mittclaltcrs.     Erstcr   Band: 

Die    Universititen     des     Mittelalters    bis    r400.       Berlin, 

1885. 
DcRiisieuH.  J.     Mbmoirs  of  iht*  Dukvs  of  Uriiino,  illustrating  tbc 

Amis,  Arts,  etc.,  of  Italy  Troin  1440-1630.     London,  1851. 

3  vols. 
DtsjardinSt  Ahti,     N^gociations  diploma  tiques  de  la  France  avcc 

b  Tosrane.      ])(x:uirie:nls  nrcuetlli^i  [lar  Giuftt:ppe  Cane»trini. 

Tom.  I.  ct  II,     Paris,  iSjij-fii. 
dario  di  Ser  7iiMma.ut  di  Sihvsfro  AWaro,  con  note  di  I«  Fume 

Fasc.  I,  2.     Oviuto,  itt(>t-9i. 
iXarfy /rrrofftif  daXV  tinrto  1401)  sino  «1  150J  di  autori   incerti, 

in  MuB.vioBi,  Script^  XXIV,,  173-40S.     Mediolani,  1738. 
Diario  Nrptsimi  di  .\ntonio  Ixjlicri  dc  Pisaiio,   1459-6S  pubU.  p. 

c.  di  G.  I.evi,  in  "Arch,  della  Soc.  Rom.  di  storia  patria," 

VIL,  115-183.     Roma.  1884. 
Dferauer,/.    Gvsthichte  dcr  Schwcizcrischt-n  Eidyt'nosstiischafi, 

Zweiter  Band  bis  1516  (in  Heeren- Ukert'schen  Sammluiig). 

Gotlia,  1892. 
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XHspeua  di  A.  Gfustim'aM,   1503-1505,  piibbl.  da  Pasq.  Vilbii 

Fircniic,  1876.     3  vol, 
Ditlrieh,   F.      Cardina.1   Oasparo   Contarini,    148J-1543.      Einc 

Monographic.     Braunsbftg,  1S85. 
DtKUiif'ili  Ji  yVtf  II.  c  111.     Sttc  Pitfoit^mim. 
Di>I/inger, /.  J.  /.  Ew«,     Ix-iirbuch  dcr  Kirchciigcwhichlc     Zwui- 

ter  Band.     Erslc  AUhcilung.     2  Autl.     Kugcnsburg,  1S43, 
Kircbc    und    Kirchcn ;    PapiiUhum  und   Kircheos 

Miinchuii.  1861. 
• Buitrjuv    zur    policischen,    kirciilk'liL-ti     und    Culiur-Ce 

schichte  dcr  scchs  Ictzten  Jabrhundtjrtc.     Bd.  II.  und  III. 

Rcgensburg  und  Wicn,  1863-82. 
Dumetnil^  M.  A.J.      Hisioire  de  Jules  II.:  Sa  Vie  vX  son  Pon- 

lilicat.     Paris,  1S73. 
/>«  Mont.      Conis    untvcrscl    dtploniaiiijuc   du  droit  dcs  gcns.j 

Tom.  III.  el  IV.     Ainsteidaiii,  1726. 

Athard,  _/.,  ct  Quetif,  J.  Scriptorcs  ordinis  Pracdicatorum  recen- 
.siti  notisque  historids  et  ctilicis  illustrati,  etc.  Tom.  I. 
Liitotiae  Parisionim,  i7i(j. 

iJSFf,  G,J.  Purjjura  ducU,  scmHtnt.-,  lei-alionirs,  rv-sK^UiCi  obitus 
S.R-E.  Catdinatiutn,  qui  ingcnio,  dotirina,  cnidilionc,  scrio- 
tis,  (!tc-,  ab  a.  D.XI..  us^iuc  .id  ni'tat.  nostr.  inclnnicrc.  IJu. 
III.  ct  IV.  Ft>l.  Fruiicof,  cl  Moiiacli.,  ijio-14.  Ace.  Sup- 
plcmentum  novum  Purpurai;  I>oi:uc.     Aug.  Vind,,  172'J. 

Ehsti,  N.  Kumischc  I>oJcumciitc  zur  Giachichlt;  dcr  Khuschetdunf; 
Heinriclu  VIII.  voh  Ki)t;lund,  1527-34.     Padcrboin,  1893. 

Empdi,  F.  L.     Bullarium  ord.  EremitArum  S.  Augustiut.    Rumae, 

Eitdematm,  IV,    Studicii  in  dcr  Ronianiscb-canonislischaiWiitli- 

scliafts- und  Rcrluslfbre.     2  Bdc.     Berlin,  1S74. 
Emum,  L.     Gi.'^chtchte  der  Sudt  Koln,  irn^tM  :uis  di-n  Quellen 

dea  Kolncr  Stadlarchivs.     Bd.  III.     Koln-Ncu^  1869. 
tJ^^Hois,  H.  dt.     Xjh  Papc  Alexandre  VI.  in   the  "  Rcvuc  d«3 

Questions  Historiques,"  XXIX.,  357-427.     Paris,  1881. 
FubeJ,  K.     Gesctiichle  der  otwrdeutschen  (Straisburger)    Mino- 

ritt-niirovint.    2  Bdc    Wiiriburg,  1886. 

rfti^    A.      Biognfic    del    OpiWni    venturieri   dell'    Umbria 

scTitte  cd  illustrate  con  documcnli.     Vul.  Ill,     Momcpul- 

ciiLcio,  1S44. 
FaMnus,  /.  If.     Bibliothcca  lalina  mediae  ct  infimae  aelatia^ 

cd.  Mansi.     lOorcntiac,  1858-59.     6  Tom. 
Fabroniut.  A.    Ijiurentii  Medtcei  Magnifici  vim.     Pisis,  1784. 

i  vul. 
Faik,  F.    I>)c  IJrtielckunst  im  DKnstc  dcr  Kirchc,  zunitchst  in 

DculscbUnd,  bis  tarn  Johrc  1520.     Koln,  1879. 


/•'dlmrki.     Cose  notabtli  di  Siura.     Siwia,  1784. 

Htnii,  J.      Intola  sotto  GiuUo  \\,      Mcmorie  di  stem  patiia. 

InxJa.  iSSz, 
Rutiimi,  S.     Isioria  dtJIa  citti  d'Avignonc  e  contado  Vcncsino. 

Vcncm,  i6;8.     a  vol. 
fftn/atu\  G.     Notuie  degli  Scrittori  Bologiicsi.     Bologna,  1781- 

j  794,     9  vol. 
/va,  Carh.     Nolizi*  intorno  Raffaclc  Sanzio  da  Urttino  cd  alcunc 

di  lui  opcrc,  intornn  Hratiuuttc,  Oiuliano  da  Son  Callo,  Bal- 

da-war  Feiujtyi,  etc,     Roma,  1S22. 
fvrrf,  A.     L'Architeltuia  in  Roma  ii«i  s»;coli  xv.  e  xvi.     Roma, 

1 867  jtg. 
Rssitr^  J.      Sammlung  vermischtcr  Schrifti^n  ub«3-   Kirchcngijii 

chichte  unci  Kirchenreclil.     Freiburg  i.  Br,  iS6y. 
HercMfino.     I'ictro  Pumpunuzzt.     I'iruiiw.',  1S69. 
Fisihtr,  R.     Guscliichtc  dcr  ncucm  Philusuphie.     3  Aufl,  Bd.  I., 

erster  ThciL     Hddclbcrg,  1889. 
J-ltt^g,  E.     Die  Uekoratioii  dur  luodemeii   Btihtie  in  Itnlicn 

viii)  den  Anfangen  bis  zum  Sclilitssc  des  xvi.  JalirhundrrU. 

Theil  I.  Lcipzigif  Dissirrt.     Dresden,  181J5. 
I^tvms,    Dc  cxpcdititiiic  BonoiucnsJ  in  Gbaevius,  Thcsaur.  Anti- 
quit,  tX^  p.  6.     Vcncdia,  1735. 
Forsltr,  E.     Rnph»el-     a  Bde.     Leipzig  1867-68. 
IvrttUa,  V,     Iscrizioni  dctic  ChicM:  c  d'altri  cdtRn  di  Roma  dai 

seoolo  XI.  fiiioai  ;;inrni  no^lri.     Roma,  1861^85.      14  vol. 
Ivrgeol,  H.     Jean  Balut^  Cardinal  d'Angers.     Paris,  1895. 
Jvucard,  C.    Carteggio  dtplouuitico.     Napoli,  1879. 
/■TtiiMi',  IV.    Ungam  und  die  [.iRa  von  ("ambmi,  1509-11.    Nach 

unbeniitxten  Qutllu-n.     Budaptst,  iSSj, 

Erdodi  Bak6cz  Tam-is.     Budapest,  1883, 

Malliius  Coninus,   Koiiij;    von   Ungiirn,   1458-90.     Auf 

Grunil  arch  i  valise  her  Forsrliuii^trtt  und  mil  Genchini^ung 
6vs  Verfasscre  aus  dcm  Ungariscbcn  ubnsctzU  Fnnburg 
i.  Br.,  1891. 

I'raHtz,  E.     Krs  Barloloinwi  della  Porta.     Studie  iibcr  die  Renais- 
sance.    Rcgcnsbtirj;,  iHyy. 
Sixta<>  IV.  luid  dit  Rcpulilik  Flon  iiii.    Rcgcnsburg,  1880. 

-  ■— —  Cteichichlc   der    C'limiltciieii    Malcrci.      Zireilct   Thul. 

Freiburg  i.  Br^  1894. 
Frati.     Sec  Grmsis, 
I^ey,  C.     Studicn  zu  Michcl.ignio!o  (RL-gu^tcn),  in  Jahrbucli  dtt 

Preussischen     Kunstsammlungtn,    XVI.,   91-103.       Uerlin, 


1895. 


Bdc. 


y^Jhichs,  /.     Die  Mailandischen  Fcldzijgc  der  Schwciiet. 

St.  Gallun,  1810  und  1813. 
Fuls9t*ii,  liapt.     Dc  diclis  facti-tque  mcmorabilibua  collectanea 
Camillu  Giltno  latiiia  TacUi.     Mcdiotani,  1509. 
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J^mi,  L.     Alemndro  VL  e  3  Vakntioo  ■>  Orriela     Nocuie 

Moriche  nccolie  da  documcrnii  inediti  pa  Ic  nozzc  Gai— fj . 

rini-OtalieUi.     Siem,  1877.      (Ediziune  di   ijo  eseoiptait^ 

iiiori  dt  <0(iimei<n(x) 

CaneCTiodd  conttne  di  Omdo  dcgK  anni  1511  c  1513, 

in  "Arch.  d.  Sot  Rom.."  XIV.,  IJ7-163.     Roma,  1891. 
fttrrer,  S,    Gescbicluc  von  VV»Uis.     Bd.  IIL    Sitta^  1850. 

Ge^$a,  F.     Giaaon  del  Matno  e  gU  scandal)  uniwiMtari  nd 

Quattfoccnlo.  Studio.     Torincv  r88S. 
L'AstfXtkisia  nd  QuattrgcenUi   in  rapporto  colb  civiltL 

Oncrvaaoni  e  docamenli  inediti.     Milano-Torino^  1889. 
Gairdmer.     lx««n  and  Papon  of  Richard  III.  and  Henrr  VU. 

z  vol,     Londoo,  1S61  m^- 
Gams.    B.       Die    Kirchcngcschichte    von    Sisnien.      3    Bde. 

Re-gemburg,  iSAi-79, 
^^— ^  Stnca  t:|)k»ci>]n>TUm  ccclcsbc  catholtcac  quotqmit  innotu- 

cnint  X  bcato  Pctro  apustolo.     Ritisbonac.  187J, 
Ganumfi.     Soggi  di  otserraziotii  sul  x'alnre  delle  anciche  monela 

Pontifide  con  appeodtcc  di  documentt.    tJ,  <t  a.     (KomiCb 

1766.) 
Gmpnry,  A.    G«schichte  da  ItaUenisdien  Uleiatur.     Bd.  IL 

B«rli^  1888. 
GaitUttt,  J.  B.     Acta  cacTcmonblia  S.  Romamc  Ecclesiae  ex 

MSS,  codicibits.     Vol.  I,     Romai:,  1753. 
<7(trc,  G,    Carteggio  inedito  d'aitisti  dci  mcoU  xv.,  xvi.  c  xvil. 

3  vdI.     KrrenKi-,  1840. 
Gasttlt  tUs  BtAMx  ArH.    Cuiimur  EiiropL*en  de  I'Ait  et  de  la 

Curt<»iti,     Paris,  1869  s«j. 
Gt&hardty  fi.     Die  (iravamina  dcr  I>cab)Chcn  Nation  gcgcn  den 

Romiiirhcn  Hof.     BresJail,  iSSdj, 
Githarl.     I.a  Renaissance  Italienne  et  ia  pbikMOpbie  de  llus- 

toiru.     Paris,  1887. 
Geffcken,/.     Uer  Uilder- Rater tiisinus  des  xv.  jahrhundeits.    Leip- 

{iennarelli.     See  Bnr<kitrd. 

Gtrigk,  Joh.  I>as  o|»u»  epistolarum  des  Petius  Martyr,  tin  Itcilag 
icur  Krilik  der  (^uellen  des  atisf;ehcnden  xv,  und  beginncn- 
dcn  XVI,  jahrliundertn.  Kuni^sbcr^er  Disaurt.  Brauiuberg, 
i88t. 

Ctt(hiehtt  dcr  Piipstlichen  Nimticn  in  Dculschlnnd  (von  Mo«er). 
Bd.  11.  .  I-'rankrutt  und  I^eipztg,  1788. 

GeymSUer,  H.  v.  Die  iirsprimijlichen  Entwiirfe  ITir  S,  Peter  in 
Rom,  nehit  zahlreichen  Krgnnzungen  und  neueni  Texie  zum 
erstcnninl  hcrausf^cgcben.     1  Dd.  Text  und  i  Bd.  Tafeln. 

v^'icn-P■ri^  1875-80. 

GAtrardi,  A.    Nuovi  documenti  e  studi   iniorno   a   Oirolaino 


« 
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Savonarola.       Scconda    edizione    emendaui    e  uxt^sciuUl 

FitciiM,  1887. 
Giannane,  ^.     Istoria  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli.     Ediz.  accres- 

ctuia  di  note  vriiictie,  etc.     Tom.  III.     Vi^nezia,  1766. 
CtatJtr^  J.   C.  L.     Lchrbuch  dcr  Kirch  cngeschichte.     Bd.  IL 

Abihcil.  3  und  4.     Bonn,  1829-3,5. 
Gilbtrt,  W.     Lticrexift  Bfirj;ia,  Purli««  of  FiTiara:  A  Biography, 

illustrated  b;  rare  and  unpublished  docutncnts.     l^iidctn, 

1S69. 
^/iwiwA  slorico  della  I^lleralura  ItaWana.     Tom.  I.ji-y.     Roma- 

-    Torino- Firenre,  1883  jc/, 
Gi»,   W.     \hx  Anthcil  dcr  Bidgcnosscn  an  dcr  Europiiischcn 

Politik   in   den    Jahnin    1513    bis    i^xd.      Ein   htstorischer 

Versuch.     Schaffhaiisen,  1866. 
GtusHman,  A,     See  Disfacti. 
Gn^i,  D.     \js\.  Canccllaria  cd  allri  ralazEt  d!  Roma  atlribuiti  a 

Bnmiinlv.     Koma,  i8r)3. 
Galdtui^M.     Monarcliia  S.  K.  Imperii,    jvul.    Hanau-Francor., 

1611-13. 

Collectio  Conslit.  Imper.     Francofutii,  1613  et  1713- 

Cw,  Fabio.     Archivio  slorico,  aitistico,  archcologico  c  Icttcrario 

dclla  citin   e   prorincia   di    Roni.i.     VoL   I.-IV.     Roma  c 

Sjwlclo,  i875-«3. 
GHhtin^  Eberhard.     I>ic  Cullurcnlwicklunf;  Siid-Itaticns  in  Ein- 

zvldantcllungen.     Brcslau,  i88r'). 
■  Ignatius  von  Loyola  und  die  G^enreformation.     Halle, 

1895. 
CV/ft*,  A.    Mu  di  Michel  Angclo  Buonarotti.  nnrrata  con  I'aiuto 

di  miovi  dorumenti.     2  vol.     Kirenze,  1875, 
C^tlM,  A.     Der  Legal  Raimuiid  Peraudi,  im  Hisior.  Jahrbuch, 

VI,.  438-46[.     Miinchcn,  1885. 
-  A«s  dcr  Camera  aposiolica  des  xv.  Jahrluindert!;.     Ein 

Bcitrag  zur  Gcschichle  des  I'iipstlichcn  l-inanewcscns  und 

deii  endcndi-ii  Mittclaltcrs.     Innsbruck,  1889. 
Gi^au.     See  P'ati<att. 
Caiiadini.     I>i  alcuni  avvcnimcntj  in  Bologna  e  nelV  Emilia  djil 

1506  c  1511  c  dci  CardinsU  Icgati  Fcncrin  cd  Alidosi,  in  the 

"Alt!  d.   Romagna,"  3  .Scric,  IV.,  67-177;   VII.,  161-267. 

Bologna,  iSSfi  wj". 
Caaadim,  G.     Mctnoric  per  la  vita  di  Giovamii  11.  Bentivoglio. 

Bologna,  1839. 
GrSsse,/.  G.  Th.     lchrbuch  einer  allgemcincn  I-iterar;geschichte 

oiler  b4:kanntcn  Volker  d«r  Welt.     Bd.  I.  und  11.     Dresden 

und  Lciprig,  i84»-5j. 
Graf,  A,     Studii  Drammatici,      La  «ta  h  un   sogno.     Amicto. 

TreCommedic  llaliane  del  Cin<iuecento:  I^CaI*ridtiaj  La 

Mandragola  ;  11  CandclAJu.    II  Fausto  di  Cri&tof»ro  Marlowe. 
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Torino,  1878. 


e  le  prime  (onne   del)'  auto   ttao  ia 


I  il  Qnqaeccnto.     Torino^  1 8S8. 


Graiiii,  Paris  Jt.     Duiiotn  m  DOluxckm, 

4JJ-     ^^"w*.  iW*. 

Diariam,   cd.    I,.   Fnti:    I^   doc  spcdukxu   militui   di 

Gialio  II.,  mui  dal  Durio  di  Paris  de  Giassis  Bolqgneie^  CQO 
doauDentL  (DoouBenD  «  Siudi  pubbl.  p.  c  deUa  ^eaaiMZ. 
di  storia  per  k  proTtocK  di  Roraagiu.  VoL  L)  Bmogna, 
1S86. 

Grasiam.      Cronua  delb  dttSi  di   Perugia  secoodo  tm  oodice 

appvtcnimtc  ai  cunti  Baglioni,  pubbl.  \ki  L-ura  di  ArkKUnle 

Fabretti,  con  aonouiiuni  del  mcdeumo  di  F.  Boiuini  e  F. 

Polidori.     Ardiivio  stor.  luL     Tom-  II.,  XVL     Firaue; 

1 850  Ky. 
Grtgfrovitu,   F.     Wandtijihre  in   lulica      $   Bde.      Le^sig, 

1864-S0. 
U&s  Archiv  dcr  NoUrc  dcs  Capitob  in  d.  AbbaodL  der 

hutoriachen  Kbt»c  dcr  Baycrischcn  Akadcmic  da  Wi»ca- 

jchaften.     Muncben,  1873. 
LucKzia  Borgia,  nach  Urkundcn  und  Coircspondeoxeti 

ilmrr  cigoum  ZlHl      t   Bdc.      Stuttgart,    1874.      (Dritlc, 

TcrbcMCTte  und  vermehrte  Aufiage.     Stuttgart,- 1S75.) 
C«»chicht«  dcr  Stodt  Rom  im  MittcWtcr.    Vom  v.  bis 

zutn  XVI.  JahrhundcTt.     Drillc,  vcrlxsscrtc  Auflagc    Bd.  VII. 

mu)  VIII.,  18S0.  '  (VII.  Bd.  in  4  Aufi..  1S9+) 

-  I>ic  Crabdcnlcmiler  der  Papste.  Marlcjteine  der  Ges- 
cliichtc  dca  rapatthiUDS.  Zwciti^  aeu  umgcaib.  Aufi.  Leip- 
zig, 1881. 

Crimm,  II.    Ldien  Michetangdo's.    5  AafL  3  Bde.    Berlin,  1879. 

\xhtn  Raphaels,     a  Aufl.     Berlin,  1886. 

Griiar,  H.      Zil  den    ntrticn  rublicatiuncn  tibcr  Savunnrub,  in 

dcr   Zcitsdir.  f.   KalhoL  Thcol,  IV,  391  seq.      Innsbruck, 

iBSa. 
GrSnf,  B.    Die   Paptu-G«8Cliichte.      B<I.  11.  a  AufL      Rirgens- 

buxft  1875. 
Crfft</end,    If.     Quclk-n    zur    FrankTurtci  Geschtchtc.     Er»ter 

Uand :  Frankfurter  Chronikeii   und  anrulistL'tcbc  AufiKrich- 

niuigcn   des    Mittelalters,  beorbeitct  \oa   Dr.   R.   Froning. 

FrankfuA  a.  M.,  1884. 
Grumelh,  A.    Cronaca  dc  1467-1539  !ni1  testa  a  pcna,  etc.,  in  iJic 

"RaJccolta  di  cronisti  e  documenti  storid  l^mhardi  inediti." 

Vol.  L     MiUno,  1856. 
Grvyxr,  P.  A.     Essai  sur  Ics  Frcsqucs  dc  Raphaiil  ao  Vatican. 

Chambrcs.     Paris,  1859. 
GUtiewanM,   J/.     Geschicbtc  dca    Eniiirhiit^sweMns  dcr  abe&d- 

IkrKlischen  JudeiL     fid.  IL     Wicn,  1884- 


QUOTED  IN    VOLUMES  V.  AND  Vl.  XXV 

GueUie.     Hbtoire  de  i'feglise  d«  Frano:.     Todl  VIII.     I'dri^ 

1853. 
Cuglielmottit  Alb.   Storia  della  Marina  Pontifida  nel  medio  evo 
dal  738  al  1499.     Vol.  II.     i-'ireiizi:,  1871. 

La  gucna  dci  Pirati  <kl  1500  al  1560.     a  ix)L     Fircrucc, 
1876. 

Storia  ddlc  fortificazioni  nella  spiaggia  Romamu    Roma, 
1S80. 

ymht,  E.      KilnstleTbricre.     Zweilc,  vermdirte  Auflage  voti  A. 
Ra-wnbciS.     Bd.  1.     Berlin,  18S0. 
'GukcitirJitii,  Fr.   Stoiia  d'ltalia.    Vol.  I.j(9,     Capola^o,  1836*1/. 

Opere  incdite  illuslr.  daG.  Caneitrini,  1854-158.     10  w\. 

Storia  Fioitnlina,  in  Opere  incdite,  ill. 

GuiJKVtt',  Cius,     Mi»:cllaat:a5totico-pauia  Uulogncse.     Bolugiia, 
L       1872. 


^//aiWrr,  C.  DcrStreit  FL-rdinands  dcs  Katholiscltcn  und  Philipps  t. 
um  die  Rc){icTung  von  Castitien.  1504^150(1.  Disscit. 
Dresden,  1883. 
HaeuTy  Htiitruh.  Lctirbucli  der  Gcscliitlite  dct  Medicin  und 
dcr  cpidcmischcn  K.rankhcitcn.  Drittc  Bcarbcitung.  Bd. 
I.  utid  III.  Jena,  1875-82. 
laffmr,  P.  Gnindlinien  der  Gescliiohte  der  Philosophic. 
(Gnindlintcn  der  Philosophic  n)«  Ausf^bc,  Gcschichtc  und 

■       Lchrc  r.ur  EinlcilunR  in  die  philosophischcn  Studicn.     Dd. 
II.)     Main/,  1881. 
Hagen,  A.     Raphaels  DispitLa,  in  R.  N.ium.inn«  An^hiv  fur  die 
zcicliticnclcn  KiinsU-,    Jahrg.  VI.  S,  124-143.    Lcip^iSi  i860. 
tfagen,  TH.     Die  Papstwahlcn  von   14S4  und  149a.     Programm 

des  Vincentinum.     Briscn,  18*5. 
ffahfi.    Geschtchle  der   Kctzer  im  Mittcblter,     Bd.  3.    ^\\M- 

gart.  1847. 
Haiit^L.  RcpfitoriuniBibliogniphicun),  4  vol.  Slutlf^ail,  1826-38. 

t'ammer,/.  von.     GcKhidite  dcs  OsnianiaclKii  Rcichcs,  Krossen- 
iheils  »us  l>iitKt:[  unbvnutEten  H.ind5chriftcn  und  Archivcn. 
Bd.  11.     Pesi,  1828. 
arff,  A.  tvn.     Pilgcifahrt  von   Coin  dutch  Italien.     Syrien 
u.  s.  w.  in  den  Jahrcn  1496-99,  hcrauiigcgeben  von  E.  von 
Gruole.     Cvin,  i860. 
ase,    JC.     Javonarola.      Zweite    vcibcsscne  Auflage.      (Neue 
Praphctcn,  2  Heft.)     Ix^ipzig,  i86i, 
—  Erinnemngen  an  Itaiien  in  Uricfen.     I..cipzig,  1890. 
ttauttyj,  F.     Geichichle  der  Universit.it   Heidolbcrc;,  Kerausg^. 
von  ReichlIn-ML-ldL-};g.     Bd.  1.     Mannheim.  1862. 
'loDemann^  W.     Gcschichte  der  Italien iisch-Fniiizijsisclicn  Kriege 
von  1494-1515.     3  Bde.     Hannover,  1833. 
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und    im   Anfange    des   secluehnlen   Jahrhundens,   in   den 
AbhandlURgen  der  III.  KUsk  dcr  K.  liaycnschcn  Akadeiiiie 
der  Wisscnstbaftcn.    Dd.  IV.  Abiheil  ^.     Miinchen,  1845. 
Jlcjttr,  C.  von.     Die  Rotnanische  Welt  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  su  ii«n 

tKcformideen  des  Mittelalten.     Wieti,  1878. 
Zut  Kiitik  und  QucllLnkunde  der  crsicn  R^ieningsjahre 


Karls  V.     Abtli.  3.     Wwn,  i8j8. 

—  Das  diploRutiftchc  Journa]  dcs  Andrea  del  Burgo,  k&iscrL 
Gcsandlen  mm  CongTCSsc  von  Ulois  1504.  I'nd  dcs  rrzhcr- 
zogl.  S«cretars  Joh.  Hanetoii.  Dcnltu-Krin  tilter  die  Ver 
hnndlungcn  Konig  I'hitipps  und  Kontg  Ludwigs  XU.,  1498- 
1506  in  d.  Silcunt^slicnclil.  der  Wiener  Akodcniie,  iiiii$. 
Uef    HnhenzoUt^r   Johann  Maikj^raf  von    Urandenburg. 


Miinchen,  188^. 

—  Don  Rodrigo  dc  Gqna  (Papst  ^Ucxandcr  VI.)  und  seine 
Sohnc,  Don  Pedro  l-ius,  eisli^r,  und  Don  Juan,  zwcitcr 
Herzce  von  Candin  auK  dem  Hause  Borja.     Wien,  1S89, 

—  Dk  Aera  d«r  Bastarden  uni  Sclilu.tse  den  AlittckUeni. 
(Abluiiidluntjen  tier  K.  Uuhm.  Gesclbcbift  der  WissenHctuir- 
l«i.)      Prag,    1891. 

—  Die  Kalaslrophe  des  hewogl.  Hauses  der  Boija's  von 
Gandia,     Wien,  1892. 

Huffmaan^  W.     Sludien  iibcr  ItalJcn.     Frankfurt  a,  M.,  1876, 

^^fi  C.  Giicchenlard  im  Mittctalcer  und  in  d<;r  Ni;uw:il.  (AH- 
gcmctnc  Encykloiiiidii.'  heraiivg(.(f.  von  Erwh  und  Gnilwi.) 
Krste  Serlion,  Bd.  I.XXXVI.     LL-ip/lg,  i86}l. 

ffabtr^  A.     Geschiciite  Oestenciclis.     Bd.  HI.     GoUia,  1888. 

Hiillman,  K.  />.  Sudtcircscn  dcs  Mittckltcrs.  4  Bda  Bonn, 
1836-29. 
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*cisura,  Sttf.     Diario  della  cit[&  di  Roma.     Ml'katorj,  Script., 

III.,  I,  itti-135?.     Ncu<>  Ausgalw  von  O.  Tommasini  in 

Fond  per  la  storia  d'ltalia.    Roma,  1890. 
Jacobus    Valal<rranus.    l>iariuni  Ronianum  nb  anno  1472  usque 

ad  annum    1484,    in   Muratoki,    Scrij)!.,    \XIII.,  81-203. 

Mcdioluni,  1733, 
fithrbuehAia  Koniglich.  Preussisclien  K  uiistsammlungcn.     Bd.  [. 

Ky.     Berlin.  1880  j/y. 
Jahrbuek,    Huturisthtt,    dcr     Gorrts-GesL-lhcliaft,     redJyirt    von 

Huffcr,  Gramich,   Graucrl,   PariCor  und  Schniircr,     j6  Bde. 

Miinoer  und  Munctie-n.  1880-95. 
Janitsefuk,  H.     Die  G*-*;ellsrhaft  der  Renaissance  in  Italien  und 

die  Kunst.     Vicf  Vnitragc.    Stuttgart,  1879. 
Janntr,  F.     Gcschichle  der  Bischofc  von  Rcgensburg.     Bd.  III. 

Regemburg  18S6, 
Htu  CI.     Lo  cr^it  populairc  et  ks  bancjues  en  Italie  dlt  xv* 

au  Kviir  neclc.     Parix,  1885. 
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Jitnjen,  A.    Leben  des  Soddoma.    Sniitgut,  1870. 

JamscH,  J&h.  Frmkfurts  Rctchsconc^wndciu  itcbst  ntidcreo 
vcrwandlen  Actenstuclccn  von  1376-15 1().  Zweiter  Band  tn 
3  Abibeitungen.     Kreiliurg  i.  Br.,  1866  und  1873. 

GcMrliichle  des  ])cm^cl>cn  Vollccs  seit  deni  Auigang  des' 

Mittelatters.     Bd.  I.  15  Aufl.     Freibuig  i.  Br,  iSija 

/anssftt- Pastor.  Gcschichte  des  Dcutschen  Volkcs,  Bd.  VIII, 
I-I3  Aufl.     Freiburg  i.  Itr.,  1894. 

Jotltr.  Cardirul  Scliinncr  al*  Katholischer  Kirchcnfur^  Eine 
historisrhe  Skiue,  in  den  Rljiltem  nus  der  Walliser  Os> 
chichte.  Hcrausg.  von  dem  geschi<:fetsfo«chcnd«i  \'erein 
vrwi  Olicrwallis.     jahr.  I.  S.  49-6*,  65-69,     Sittcn,  1890, 

/eny.     Slorio  di    Papa  Alessandro  VI,,  1431-150J.     Oenon, 

1855. 
Jatmcritt.    ForKhangen  tiber  den  Qiu  oer  Peterskirche  xu  Ron. 

Wien,  1877. 
Javiii,  P.     Vitae  itlustrium  vuioruni.     j  vol.     Basilcac,  1576-77. 

Elogia  virotum  litcrb  illusuium.     Basileae,  1577. 


XatioSkt  drr.    Zdtschrirt  fur   K*tho1.  Wtgscnsdtan  und  Kirch- 

tichcs  I^bcn.    Jahr.  I.  irq.    Strasshurf;  uf>ri  Main/,  1810-95. 
Kfitangrry   J'.   A.      Offwhirhic   des    Bei!«lH"lmei "Stifles  Melk  in 

Nicdcrostencich, seiner  Be«lnmgen  uml  U mgelningcn.    Bd.I. 

Wicii.  1867. 
Xertthhaumtr,  A.    Ceschtchte  des  DeuUchen  Nation  aUioipizcs 

"  Anima"  in  Rom.     Nacli  auihentischen,  bisher  unbeniil2ten 

Qudkn.     Wicn.  1868. 
Xertyn  Je  LetUn/u've.     I'hilippe  de  Comniines,  scs  Icttrca  ct  rrfgo 

dalions,  pubL  avcc  un  CunimcnL  Htstoriquv  par  K.  de  L. 

3  vol.     Bnixtlle*.  1867-74. 
Kitdt,  B.     Die  Kalaslrophe  Ludaviro  Moro's  in  NoYan  tm  April 

1500.      Eine  quellcnkriiische  Unter^uctiung.     IliutenaiKin. 

Grcifwatd,  1890. 
Kircke  oiUr  rrottilantismMS.     Drittc  Auflagc     Maine,  18S3. 
KirthtnlfXtkan  oder  Encyklapadie  dcr  Kathol  Thcologie  und  ihrcr 

HuKswiitsienschaften,  herausgeg.  von   H.   J.  Wetier  und   B, 

Wcllc.      FrcibuTg,    1847-56.      t3    Bde.       Zweite    AuBaKe 

brgonncn  Ton  J.  Cardinal  Hcrgcnrblbcr,  foflg»ctxt  ron  F. 

Kaulcn.     9  Iklc.     Freiburg,  1883  wy. 
JCianJ»,/.    Florenlincr  Piaudcrekti.  Deutach  von  Lauuer.    Berlin, 

18S4. 
KitiH,  J.  L.    Crtnchicbte  des  Drama.    Bd.  IV. :  Dae  lulienuche 

Drama.     Enter  Band     l^iptig,  1866. 
Kmathfutts  li.     Raphael     Zwcitc  Auflage.     Biclerdd  and  Ixip- 

»ig.  1S9S. 
KmMtJi^.     Tagebuch,  1473-79,  in  Ranlcr  Chroniken,  hemnsgeg. 
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ton  W.  Mat-hei  and  H.  Boos.     Bd.  II.  und  III.     Leipzig, 

iSSo-S;. 
Kn«p0tr  •  Rfihrbaeher.      Univendgeschichte    der     Katholiacben 

Kirchc.     Bd.  XXni.     Munster,  1883. 
Ktatlh,    C.     fieitra^e   ztir    Kritik   dvs   Gt-sdiicfalschreibers   Jean 

d'Auton,  Hofhistoriograph  dcs  Konigs  Louis  XII.  von  l-'rank- 

rcich.     DiMcrL-iiion.     Gicifswald,  1SS9. 
KoAler,  A.    Katholwches  I*l)en  im  Miltelalter.    Innsbruck,  1887. 
KaJdty   Th.     Die   DiMitKchc  AuguslinftTCongrt-gation  vind  Johann 

Ton  Suu]Mtc     Ein  Bciirag  zur  Ordcns-  uiid    Reformatio iis> 

geschichle.     Ootha,  iSjg. 
Kreus,  J%  S.     la  Camera  delU  Se^n-itura.     Fircniie,  189*. 
'Cn'eger,  A.     Ueber  die  BfdKUtung  dw  4  Buthes  von  Coccinius' 

Schrifl  De  bellis  Itilicis  fUr  die  Gcschiclile  Maximilians  des 

Ersti-n,     Heiddbcrs,  1886. 
KtoHts,  /■'.v.     Haiiilbuch  der  (leschichtc  Oesterreiclts.     Bd.   II. 

Berlin,  1877. 
,  Kvglfr.     Hondbuch  der  Gescbirhle  der  Malertrt  seit  Konsiantin 

dcm  Grcssen.     Zwdle  Auflagc  ron  Dr.  Jakob  Burckhardt. 

Bd.  II.     Berlin,  1847. 

'Lahhe,Ph.    Saciosancta  Concilia.     Ji  roL     Vend.,  1738-33. 
tammer,  Ji.     Zur  Kirchengcschichte  des  xvi.  und  xvit.  Jahr- 

hundeits,     Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1863, 
LamaHsky,   Vlad.     Secrets  d'etat  dc  Vcnise:    Documents,  cx- 

traits,  notices  ct  Etudes  servant  k  ^clait'ir  les  rapports  de  la 

Seigneurie  avec  les  (.irers,  let  Slaves  et  la  Porte  Ollomane  A 

la  fin  du  XV.  d  au  Xvi.  siccle.     St.  Pilersbourg,  1884. 
Landvcd,  L.     Diario   Fioicntino  dal  1450  al   1516,  continuato 

da  un  anonimo  (ino  al  1543,  pubbL  da  Jodoco  del  Badia. 

Kireoie,  1883. 
|X<:n^,  Casfar.     Theologischer  Grundiss  der  alt  und  jeweiligen 

christlkhen    Welt    bei    Abhildung   der   alien   und   beutigen 

Katholischen   Helvetia  und  sondcrbar  des  altcn  christllcben 

Ziirichs.     a  Tlieile,     Einsicdcln,  i6(|z. 
Langty  K.    Der  I'apstesel.     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Cultur  und  Kunst* 

geschichte  des  Rcformntions-ieiulters.     MJt  vier  Tafein  in 

Lichtdrucli.     Gottingen,  1891. 
3i>t,  K.     Einlcitung  zum  crstcn   Bandc  der   Artnmtiickc  und 

Briefe  zur  Geechichte  Kaijier  Karls  V.     Wien,  1S57. 
'Lea,  H.  Ck.     A  history  of  tlit:  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

3  vol.     London,  18S9. 
Ltbrtt,J.  F.     (k'schichte  von  Italien.     Tbeil  VI.     Halle,  1784. 
^Le  Ghy.     Correspondance  de    I'Eunwieui  Maximilian  \.  et  de 

Marguerite  d'Auuiche,  1507-19.     2  vol     Pars,  1839. 

nittm,  P.     Dju  Pisiner  Concil  von  ijii.     Inauguraldisserta* 

tion.     Prcslau,  1874. 
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f*t'*^9g"W^"  Faodlii Hnd  nXez  MkBiAaqg  <Teig  Gekiiinrfi 

liinMat  VM  PimC  Dr.  F.  H.  Rencfa.    jalH9(«  L-XIL 

Bon^  S866-77. 
UfU./t^.di.    Set  JMirtkt. 
IMta.  P.     Fumifit  eekbri  Itattwe.     Disfk  1-183.    MiUno  e 

Torino^  1819-S1, 
j^^/,  S.     Ijufucci  di  loica  lie  ToUentis,  Venrora  di  Sdiasco, 

•  di  LiooeOd  Chaqpics  Veseovo  di  Tnh,  nium  apostolici 

in  Bofffogiui  e  ncUe  twdn^  1471  sino  1488.    Zagrcba,  1S76. 
limrntt,  J.  A.     rv«chkbtc  da  Spuuschm  Inquisition.     Ucber- 

Mfl/i  vun  Huck.     4  Bde.     Gmond,  1819-32. 
iU^'fi'i  fK    GtrKliichle  der  PUtfit  von  dcii  allcalcn  Zdtcn  bis 

au/ die  Ckgcnwarr.     3  fide.     Leipzig,  1570-71, 
—  Cidchiclttgdef  lultentsctioi  Mulerei.     a  Itde.    SiUttgul, 

l«7». 
tSnin;,  Chrhi.     Codex  lUlioc  diplomaticus,     4  vol.     Fiancofurti, 

t.iitww,  Karl  <w«.  Oio  KunUschitu  Italkns,  in  geographiscn- 
l>l»lorlM-licr  UctM;r>iclit  {(uKtiiLdvrt.     Stutli;ait,  1SS7. 

/.Mgi  i/a  Parlo.  Ix^lieti;  Rtorklic  ijor^iS,  ud.  lUrt.  Bresson. 
I^lmiio^  1S57. 
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ZasM,  A.     Li-ucrc  ineditc  di  Km  Subb^  <la  Caiiti}>lioiK-.     Milano, 

j8S6. 
■  Federtgo  Gonza^ o»taggio atla  Cotiedi  Giulio  H.    Roma, 

1887, 

I  rrcccttori  d'Isabclla  d'Estc.     Appuiiti  c  document!. 
'^tf^'A'K^on^  1SS7. 
j£uiA^  A.,  e  Rimer,  R.     Delle  relinoni  di  Isabella  d'Kiite  Con- 

ztlga  con  Ludovico  l-  Uuttric«  Sforza.     Mtluao,  1890. 

—  Francesco  Gonzaga  alia  battaglia  di  Foniovo  sccondo  i 
documcnti  Mantovani.  Hstratlo  dall'  Aichiviu  slorico 
luliano.     Serie  5,  torn.  VI.     FireriiM;,  1890. 

—  Manlova  c  Urbino.     IsaljcUa  d'Estc  ed  Eli3iil>ett»  Goii- 

Toi 


Eiga    nvlle    rcliizioiii  fainiglJari  c  nelle  vict-iido    ixiliiiche. 
Torino* Roma,  iil9j. 


Miuhiavtlli^  N.     L«  letters  faniigllari,  p.p.  E.  ALmi.     Firenz^ 

Opcic.     8  vol.     Italia,  1813. 
—  Oitcre  incdiie,  pubbl.  di  I*  Passcrini  c  O.  ^^iknvsi. 
Kireiizt:,  1873  st^. 
ft^tiia,  C.     1  Visconli  c  •fS\  Sfursa  ncl  Caatullo  di   I'avia  c  kiro 
altincnze  con  la    Ccrlusa    u  la  Storia  cUladiua.      3   vol. 
Mitancs  1S83. 
fM,    A,      Spicilcgium    Rumaiiuin.      Torn.    I.-X.       Romac, 

1 839-44- 
Miiiilre^J.  de.     I>u  I'apc,     I^uvain,  iSai. 
Makus(a\    K.      Monumuila   hi-itotica   Slavoruin    UL-ridioiialium 

tvicinorumquc  i>oiHiluritni  e  tabiilariis  ol  t)ib]ioth<jci»  Itulijic 
deprompia,  etc     T.  1.,  vol.  1.  k  11.     V;its<jvi.u-,  1^74-83. 
ti/atW/f,  O.     Istoiia  dc'  fatti  c  guccrc  d«'  Sanesi     P,  III.  dal 
1405  a!  1555,     Vcncnia,  1599. 
a/i/iera,  D.     Aiin^li  Vcncli  rUU'  anno  1457  =>'  1500  ordinati  et 
abbreviatt   dal    senator^    Kranoesco    Loiigo,    in    "  Archirio 
storico  Italiano,"  VII.,  p.  I,  c  11,     Fin.-tiz»;,  i843' 
Afanam,  G.     Vita  di  Ia-oh  Hattista  Albcrli.     l-ircnzf,  iMa. 
Ma»ni,  D.  M.     Istoria  degli  anni  santi  dal  loro  principio  fino  al 
^—^       jiri-scnlc  del  MDCCI^  (inittii  in  gran  parte  da  lUcUa  del 
^K       P.L.F.  Tomniaso  Maria  AlTani,  dcU'  Onl.  de'  Predicatori). 
^™       Fircnre,  1750. 

Mansi.     Mi»ct'llarii-a.     Sec  Baluse. 

toMiuama,  Baptiita.     Opera   (De   patienlia — i)e  vita  bcata). 
s.  I.  et  a. 
\ir<hts<,  P.  VtMcn^.     Mcmoric  dd  in!i  insiKni  Pittori,  ScultOri 
c   Architctti    Domcnicani.      Quarta  cdi/iunc   accrcsciuta   c 
miglionta.     3  vol.     Bologna,  1878-79. 
SctitU  vari.     3  vol.     I-lrenM,  i860, 
mstrua,  Gatt.   lX-i;li  urctuatri  Pontifici.   Vol.  I.-II.    Roma,  1784. 
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Pmcedtuei  potibques  ila  regtw  de  Louie  XIL 
incdits    3ur    I'HisUHre   <ie    Fnnce.)      Fui% 


MariaUi.    Sagp»  di  aenoric  bl  ddk  dni.  d  Peng^ 

1806. 
Martim,  £d.    T^^tsamm,  oor. 
ac  principaai  a&orumoiK 

collectio.    9  voL     Piriw.  1724  Jtf. 
Afariyr,  Prtras,     Opus  cpMohnMD.     AmBCfdlw^  1670. 
Afatsari,  Cts.    Sagglo  sbxioo-iBedKO  soDe  ptitihrMr  dt 

c  sal  govcmo  samtsiio  di  esse  dd  secob  xtv.  fiMt  ai  giorni^ 

nostri.     Pcnigia.  185S. 
MeUagne,  ff.     Une  rAiabtlnsboo  d'AkzuMbe  Vf.  (Kritik  vodj 

Ollivief)  and  Le  Card.  R.  Borgia,  ripoosc  au  R.P.  OIHi 

in    "Rcvuc  dcs    Q[ici6on&    Htstor«]iics>'*   IX^   4<^^~475i' 

XI.,  t&i-t98.     Paris  1870-72. 
Matartazo,  Framtuo.     Cronaa  d«Ua  cttt^  di  Pc^ngia  dal  1 4.93  al 

■  5°3i  pubbL  p.  cuia  dt  Anodante  FabrcUi,     Ardiivio  stur. 

lul..  T.  WU  parte  11.     Fircnie,  iSjt. 
MtmJde,  M.  dt. 

( Uocuiovnls 

Mauidt-ia-Ciaaht,  de.    Lcs  ari);ines  fte  It  Rfratotioo  Frao^se 

aa  couimcnccmcnl  du  xvi*  aiccle.     Paiia,  1S89. 
■     ■■  La  Diptonulic  au  \aa^  dc  MachiavcL     3  toL     Paris, 

1892*  i8*,3. 
HistoircdelxmisXIL    LPartie:  Loub d'Otl6an&.    iToL 

Paris,  rSgo.     IL  Panic:  I.a  Diplomatic.      Paris  i8Q5- 
Maurtnbrtclur,   IV.     Geschichte  der  Katholitfhen  Kcfutmadon. 

Nordlingcn,  1880, 
MtiKuchelli.     (lli  acritUiri  d'llalta.     i  torn.     Brescia,  1 753  «y. 
Meier,  F.  A',     (iirolomo  Sat'onaroU.     Berlin,  J836, 
Meinerj,  CA.    Lehensbcschreibungcn  beruraJitcr  Maon«r.    Bd.  H. 

/.liricli,  1 796. 
Me/angrs  d'Artfuelope  tt  d'/liitoire.     (^cule  Knin^aisc  de  Roma) 

Paris,  1881  si^. 
Memorit  Perugfne  di  Teseo  AUani  dal  150a  al  1517  pubbl.  pi.c.  di 

F.  Bonaini,  con  aiinuUztoni  del  nicdrsinio,  di  A.  Fabrcttt  c 

F.  Polidori.     An^hivio  mciricu  llal.,  T.  XVI.  parte  IL,  p.  347 

jty.     Firenxc,  1H51. 
Mcmorie  sloriclie  dt  Mirandola.     4  vol.     Mtrandola,  1872-77. 
Alemorit  xtortclw  t;  ilocununiti  sulla  citlfl  u  suit'  antico  prindpaU) 

di  <.'aqii.     Turn.  1,     (jarpi,  187;. 
MrmciyW.     Chriallichc  Symbulik.      z  Aufl.     3  Ude.     Rt^cns- 

biirjt,  18^6. 
MUh'ttl  Hf  Mfdi.'JttHi.    Sermonariiini  iriplicatum.-  Basik-ae,  r479. 
MiiJuui,  £.     Ignai  von  Uollingcr.     j  Aufl.     limsbrucic,  1894. 
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idithaeUs,   A.     Gcschichtc  d«  Statuenhofcs  im  Vaticanisehen 

Bdvcdcrc,  im  Jahrbuch  des  Dcutschcn  Archiiologbchen  In- 

siituts,  v.,  5  j(y.     Berlin,  1891. 
Mifhaud.     Geschichte  dcf  Krcuuuge.    Uctbt-ts,  von  UngcwttltT. 

7  Bdc.    Qucdiinburg,  1837. 
Muhtl  At^ele  Suomirotti.     Ix.  Rime,  pabbi,  da  C.  Guasli.     FIp 

etue,  186;}. 
Migmxnti,  F.  M.      Istoria  dclU  sacrosinU  patriarculc  Basilica. 

VatioLHii.     Roma.  1867. 
Mi^itr.     Dictionnaire  des  Catdinaux.     Paris,  1857. 
Mingheitit  M,     Raffacie.     Bologna.  1885. 
MUi^lun^en   des    Insliluu   fiir   (E^lcrrcichische    Gcschichtsfor- 

Echung,  redigirt  von  E,  MiihlbachKr,      Bd.  I.  tt^.     Inns- 

bnick,  1  »8o  j<y. 
MohUr,  J.  A.     Kifcliengeschichte.      Herausgegeben  von  P.  B. 

Gnnis,  0,S.B.     4  Bdc.     Rcfjensburg,  1867-70. 
Mohi,  Ji.  V.    Geschichte  und  Litlvratuir  dcr  StaatsvHsscnschaftcn. 

Bd.  III.     Eilangcn.  1858. 
Mo/ini.     Documenii  di  Morta  luliann.     Tom.  I.     Firenre,  1836. 
Mofitor,  W,,UHd  Wittmer,  M.   Rom-   a  Aiifliigc.  RcKcnsburg,  1870. 
MolmenH,  P.  G.     La  storia  di  Wnciia  nclla  vila  privata  dullc 

origini  alia  caduUi  della  republici.     2  etliz.     Torino,  1880. 
\Momtm*mta  HuH^ariae  hisliyrua.      Acta  extent.      Mjityas.      Vol. 

I.-IV.     Budapest,  1875-78. 
Maraai,  Gattaxo.     Diiionario  di  eiudizione  slorico  eccleaasdca  da 

S.  Ptetro  sino  ai  nostri  gionii.     109  vol.     Vunu-zia,  1S40-79, 
}MorS9lm,  B.     Zacou-ia  Fcireri.     Episudio  Btugrafico  del  secolo 

XVI.     Vicu-nza,  1877. 
—  L'Abbate  di  Monte  Subasio  0  il  Concilio  di  Pisa,  1511- 

1513.     Vcneeia,  1893. 
'  Uorta.     Biblioieca  Plrena  osia  noliije  stortche  dellc  opcre  e 

degli  scrittori  PtconL     5  vol.     Osimo,  1799  st^. 
MUUmn^   W.  F.  v.     Geschichte  dcr  Schweizcr  SoldncT  bis  zur 

Enirhtung  der  crstcn  stchendcn  (lardc,  1497.     Bern,  1887. 
Mttlhr^  G.     Dncumenii  sulle  relazinni  delle  citti  Tosrane  cotT 

oriente  cristiano  e  coi  Turchi  fino  all'  anno  Ml>.\.XXI. 

Fircnw.  1879. 
MuUtr,    /.  J.      Ues    Heiligen    Romischen    Reiches   Teiitscher 

Nation  Reichsiags-Theatnim.     j  Theile.     Jena,  1713  i.-,^. 
Mullner,  L.     Literatur  und  kuiiatkiitiaclie  iitudien.     Wicii  und 

Leipiig,  1893. 
MuHlz,  E.     \ja  I'rtfcurseurs  de  (a  Renaissance.     Paris  eC  Lon- 

dtcs,  tSSa. 

—  Les  hisloriens  ci  les  rriiiqiii^s  de  RapJwcl,  T48.i-t883. 

EsflOi  bibliographiqwe  pour  s^rvir  d'appcnrlici-'  i  I'oiivrage  de 

P&ssavant  awm  choix  du  documents  inedits  du  puu  coanUs. 

Paris,  1883. 
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AfUntt,  E.     L'Atdici  moiif-tairc  dc  Rumc.     Documents  in^its, 

etc.     Paris,  1884. 
■ I^'s  Monuments  Antiques  de   Rome  i  I'ipoque  de  la 

RenaisMmcc.      Noiivelles  rccIitTcbcs    in    "Rcvutr  Ardi^- 

logique."      TroisifcniL'   Scriu :    V.,    3S°-J^3  J    ^^-t    ^7-4' i 

VII.,  134-139,  JJ4-'43.  356-341  ;  VIII.,  33-40,  319-336; 

IX.,  54-6}.  170-180.     Pans,  1S8+-87. 
\a  Rfi)tii»saiic(j  en  Italit  et  titi  France  ^  I'^poquc  de 

Chiirles  VILI.     Paris,  1885. 
Raphael.     Sa  vie,  son  ceuvre  ct  son  lemps,  Paris,  t88i. 

Nouvcllc  <Jdition  cniitienieiii  rcfonduc.     Paris,  1885. 

—~ 1^  Bibliollitque  du  Vatican  n  xvi'  afeclc.     Paris,  1886. 

Lcs  Anliiiuitcs  d«  U  rilk-  »1<:  Rome  aux  xiv*.,  xv.  ct  xvi. 

sicclcs,     To|K)graphic — monunifnts— collections,  d'apits  dts 

documents  nouviaux.     Paris.  1886. 

Lcs  sources  de  rArdieoiogic  Clirftlemic     Piiris.  i88?- 

Histoire  de  I'Art  pciiduiit   Ui   Renaissance.      I. — Italic. 

3  vol.     Paris,  1889-95. 
Miintt,  E.,  ft  -P.  fiii>r<.     La  Bibliotlifcque  du  Vjiiican  au  XT* 

siiclc  d'iiprt^  dt-s  documents  in<^dits.     Paris,  1887. 
Muratori,  Lud.     Rertirii  lulicarum  scriptores  praecipui  ab  annu 

acrac  Christi    W  ad   MD,   quorum    i>otissima    pars  nunc 

primum  in  luceui  iprodit  ex  codicihus  MuratoHus  coU^t, 

ordinavit  et  pr&dationibus.      38  vol.  in  folio.     MedioUni, 

NarJi,  Jaatpo.     Islorie  dclU  cilii  d!   Fiitnze,   ed.   L.  Arblb. 

a  vol.     Firen«c,  1R3S  «no  1841. 
Navasicro,   A.    Storiji  della    republics  Vencziana  (-1498),   in 

Muratori,  Script.,  XXIIL,  923  se^.     Mediolani,  1733. 
Naoarfltf,  M.  F.  dd.     Coleccion  de  los  viajes  y  descubnmienios 

que  hicieion  por  nmr  los  Kspaholes  dcsde  cl  fm  siglo  xv. 

3  edit.     7  vol.     Madrid.  1858-59. 
Nfmeff  y.     Papsl  Ak-xander  VI.     Kbgenfun,  1879. 
J\^iMy.     L«  Mum  di  Roma.     Roma,  1810, 
Nkcola  diila  Tiuda,     Cronaca  di  Viicrbo,     Croiiache  e  staluti 

ddla  cilt\  di  Vit«rbo,  pubblkala  ed  illuslrjiii  da  Ignazio 

Ciampi.     Fircnze,  1871. 
Nf'tfvett,  A'.  CI.    (jtschichtc  allcr  Juhcljahre  und  Busscrordcnt- 

lich(;n   Jubilaen    dcr    Katholisclien     Kirdie.      Regensburg, 

Neihae,  P,  de.     Erasnie  en  Italic     Etude  sur  un  Episode  dc  la 

Renaissance.     Paris,  1888. 
^aiaj^  di  Namifvrio.     Diario  di  Rom.x  dall' anno  1481  al  1491, 

in  MuK-VrORi,  .Script.,  111.,  :,  1071-1101;.     Mediolani,  1734. 
Uoittr  Giiuoma.     See  Crwu'at  di  iVapoii. 
NotisttiUatt.    See  Chnul,  "  Briefe  und  Actcnstiicke." 
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G.  de.      Elemcnti    delta    storia  dc'   sommj    Pontc^. 
ediz.     Tom.  VI.     Siena,  1804. 
rberichle  aus    DcutschUnd    ncbat    cri;anzcndcn    Acten- 
stiicktn.     Erstv   Abthcilung,   bcarb.   von  W.   Friedcnsburg. 
Btl.  I.  und  IJI.     (iotha,  tSr^j  uq. 
Vu/izianle,   £.      Alcune   Ivtlcie   di   Joviano   I'onUno.      Napo4J, 
1SS6. 

A'u/i.     Lctti-Ta  di  SiRtsmondo  Tliia     Sicna,  1877.     (Published 
in  honour  ol  a  Wedding.} 


O/hxr,  Af.  D.  RiKlrigo  dc  Borja  (Alejandro  VI.).  Sus  hijos  y 
dc.-sccndicmL-i,  ill  "Bukiin  dc  U  Rt-al  Ac-adL-mm  dc  U  Uis- 
toria,"  IX.,  403-447.     Madrid,  18S6. 

OUivier.  Xx  Pupc  Alexandre  VI.  vt  Ics  Iturgiu.  I*.  1.  Vm\s^ 
i8;a 

I  Owelty  J.    The  Sceptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissanw.     London, 
I        '893- 
Pt^,  Fr.     Bremiium  historico-chronoU^ico-crilicuni,  illustnora 
I        Pontificum  Konianorum  ifcsta,  etc.  cotnplccicns.     Tom.  TV. 
ct  V.     Antwerpiae,  1727. 
PaiatAy,  F.     Geschichte  von  BOhmen,  griissteniheils  nach  Urkun- 

den  und  Handschriftcn.     Bd.  IV.  und  V.     I'rafj,  iSAo-es. 
Paliiiiim-Mulfer,    C.      Dc    fcirstc    KonKcr  af   dun  Olden liorgHke 

Sbt-gt,     Kjobenhavn.  1874. 
Panvim'us,  O.     Romani  I'nntifice*  et  cardinales  S.  R.  E.  ftb  eltdem 

a  1-tonc  IX.  ad  I'aalum  1'.  tV.  crcati.     VL-ncliis.  1557. 
Ptuiio  di  litmdtfto  di    (Tola   dcllo    Mastro,   Mciiiorialc  pubbl.  p. 
Pelact   in    "Arch,  d,    Sfx:.    Rom,"   XVI.,   41-131.     Koma, 

Pii/Ktuordt,    /•i/i's.     GpschichtL-  diT   Stadt   Rom   im    Miltelaltct. 
Hcrausgcgeben  und  mit  Anmorkunj^iin,  Lrrkiirdt-n,  Vorworl, 
und  Eink'itung  verschen  ran  Prol,  Con&tantin  HoBcr.   I*adcr- 
bom,  1S57. 
Parnuniut,    LaurfHltut.     De   operiljus  et    rtlnis   f^L^li.s   Julii   II. 
P.  M.  ConinicnUriolua  in  "Anccdota  Lit!.,"  III.,  307-jiS. 
Romae,  r783. 
m/wm;  p.  D.     Caierina  Sfonai.     3  vol.     Romo,  1893. 
\Piuiaritd,  /,.]     Mcmocic  intoino  alia  vita  di  Silveslro  Aldobnin- 
dini  con  appcndicc  di  documcnli  storici.      Roma,    1878. 
(.\ggiunla  Roma,  1S79.) 
'pMsaeaitl,  J.  P.     Rafad  ron  Urbino.     3  Bdc.     Letpeig,  1839 
stg.    (French  edition,  Pariit,  i860.) 
^^^^fttisirr,    L.  G.     Sopra   alcunt   document!   itflativi  all'  alleansi 
^B        tra   Alessandro    VI.  c   Luigi    XII,   1498-99,  in    "Archirio 
^V        della  Socicii  Romans, "  XVll-,  303-373. 


Roma,  1894. 
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PhratK    See  V^ieatt. 

Ptrrens,  F.  T.    Hieronymus  Savonarola.  Xach  Original-Urkuncltrn 

und  ungedruckien  Schrifieo.    Uebersetzt  von  j.  K.  Sdirodcr. 

lirAunschwdg.  1858- 
Histoirc  de  Florence  depuis  la  dorainittion  de  Medicis 

jusqu' i  la  chute  de  la  r^publtquc     Tom.  I.  ct  IL     Pans^ 


HistoireOipIonulique  Aa  ConcUv'es. 
Rcgcnsburg,   1845-72. 


1SS8  itg. 
Pttrun/Ii  dtlla  GatUna,  F. 

Tom-  I.     Pari^  1864, 
PkHlipi,  Gtnrg.     K  irchciircdit.     7  Bdc 

(Bd.  VIII.  voii  Prof.  Veriiig.  1889.) 
/*M;:a,  Carlif.     Opere  pic  di  Ronu.     Roma,  1679. 
IHta^omim,  Enea.    Alcuni  documcnti  incditi  intorno  a,  Pio  II.  e  a 

Pio  III.     Siena,  1S71. 
Pkhlfr,  A.    Geschichte  der  KircWirhen  Trennung  zwischCTi  dem 

Orient  und   Occident  von   den  etsten  Aiifangcn  bis  zur 

jiinfiistcn  Gqccnwart.     2  Bdc,     Milnchoi,  1864-65. 
Pttjvr,  A.     Eiii  un^dirCts  Stuck  aus  <lcm  Tagcbuch  Burchards. 

Scparatabzug  aus  der  Rdmiscln;n  QuartaJschrift,  htiausgcg,, 

vun  (Ic  Waal  und  Fiiike.     Rom,  t^(i4. 
/,ur   Knsichungsijcschichte  der  scandigcn    Nunibluren. 

Krciburg  J.  Br,,  1894. 
/VorffTie.     See  Camfagx,  etc. 
/•i/w,  F.     Mytliologie  der  Cliristiichcn  Kumt  von  dtr  aliesien 

Zcit    bis    ins  scchzchntc  Jahrhundcrt.      a    Bdc.      Cotha, 


da  F.  L. 
Fiienz^ 


1847-51. 
iHiti,  J.     Isloria  Fiorentiivi  dal  lais  al  ijay.  pulibL 

Polidori  in  "Atchivio  storico  Iialiano."     Vol.  I. 

1842. 

Plt^ner-Bwuen.     .See  Besehreffamg  der  Stadt  Rom. 
PMeit^,  B.     Intomo  itlle  due  .statue  onfite  in  Bologna  a  Giulio 

II.,    in   "Atti  e  Mvmoric  dellc  Dcputas.    di   storia    palri 

per  Ic  provincic  di   Roniagiia,"  VII.,  107   %tg.      Bolog 

186S. 
PcMmann.     Die  Wirltuchafttpolitik  der  Florentiner  Rciiiisaance 

und  das  Princip  dt-r  Vi-rki-hrsfrflicit.     Ixii>JEig,  1878. 
f^niamis,  J9a.  Jmnamn.     Opera  omnia  suluta  uratione.     3  vol. 

Vcncliis,  1518. 
Parla.     Sec  Jjtigi  da  P. 
IWuot  C.     I^  congiura  de'  Baroni  det  Regno  di  Napoli  contra 

il  Re  Ferdinando  I.     RidMta  alb  sua  vera  lezione  ...  per 

cura  del  comm.  Stanislao  d'Aloc.     Napoli,  1859. 
Praia,  Giim.  Andrea,     fitoria  di  Milaoo,  in  "Archivio  slor.  Ilal.,* 

Vol.  III.     Firenae,  184a. 
PratoU,    W,   H.      Geschichte   der   RcgicninK 

I>uibclla'ii  drr  Katlioli^clicn  von  Spanien. 

set2un((.     3  Bdc.     Leipzig,  1843. 


Ferdinands  und 
Ix-ulsdic  Ucbcr- 
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ftSiUf   R.      Cieschichle  du;   neuern    Prama-s.      Krsttrr    Band. 

Zwci  Halfien.     l^ipzig,  18K0-S1. 
Puttpltotti.     Mcaiuric  iniarno  alia  %ita  di  D.  Bratuatite.     Roma, 

QuaHaluhrifi.    Romischc,  fur  christljchc  AlttTihumskunde  nod 

fur    Kirchcngeschichtc.     Hcraus^jeg.  von   A.  de  Waal    and 

H.  Finite.     Jahr.  i.-ix.     Rom.  iSS;-.;;. 
Quartaiichri/t,  Tubitigci  ihcolo^isctit;.     Jalirj;.  1  ay,     Tiibingcn, 

1831  ^. 
Quilif'jai.     See  Bthard. 
Quiddty    L.      Deutsche    Zclcschrift    fijr    OcschicIitEwisscnschaft. 

Jahrg.  1889-94.     Freiburg  i.  lir.,  rS8t)-y4. 

Rafael   (Maff<ius)    VoiaUrratius.     CommcnUnorum    urbunoruin 

libri  38.      Parisiis,  1516: 
Ranke,  L.  van.     Ufulschi?  (k'sf^hiclite  im  Zeilaiier  der  Rvfomui- 
lion.     ]{(!.  I.  unJ  VI.     3  Auli.     Bcilin,  1844-47. 

Die  RomisclKrn  Paiiste  in  den  IcUtcn  ricr  Jahthunderten. 

JJd.  I.  und  III,     6  AuH.     l-dpzi^,  x^l^- 
—  Gcscbichic  dcr  Konianiadieii  und  Gcrmanischcn  Volkvr 
von  1494-1514.     I  Aufl.     Leipiig.  1874, 

Zur  Kntik  neuerer  Geschiclitiictirciber.     3  Aufl.     I,ei[>zig, 


1874. 


Hiftlorisch-biographisclie  Siiidier,     I-ripzi&  1877. 


tifo///,  N.     tielle  famiglie  Sforza-C«s»rini,  SavellJ,  Pvretti,  Mon- 
talto,  etc     a  vol     Roma,  1894. 
Jialainger,  G.    Gcschichic  dcr  Kirchlichcn  Atmcnpflcge.    2  Aufl. 
Freibuifi  i.  Br.,  1SS4. 
Rajnalduty  O-    Annales  <.-c^leti3«liri  nccediint  notac  chronological^, 
crilkac,  eic,  auctorc  J.  U.  MansL    Tom.  XI.  cC  XII.    Luc^-, 

MedttHhaiha;    R.     Arcbilcktur    der    Italienischen    Kcnoissancc. 
I  I-rankfurt,  1886, 

^^  Rttmz-d,  F.  M.  Sloina  dell'  universitiL  degli  studj  di  Roma,  drtto 
^H  la  Sapknio,  con  un  ciggiu  slonco  d.  Ivtu-niliiR)  Koniana  dal 
^V         ace  xiit.  sino  al  sec.  xviii.     a  vol.     Roma,  1803-1804. 

Rntitr.    See  Lutia. 

PM^frloritim  Jiir   KumtwifSffUthaff,    hernusgt^.    von    SdieKtag, 
gjutcr  von  J.  Janibcbclc,  dann  von  Thodc     Slultgart  und 
Ikriin,  1876  Jf^, 
Ratmiwt,  A.  von.     Die  (;arafa  von  Maddaioni.    2  Tiieile.   Berlin, 
1831. 

—  Bcitriigc  zur  I  [alicnischtrn  Gcschicblc.     6  Bdc.     Berlin. 
1853-57. 

Oesciiichte  dcr  Sudt  Rom.     Bd.  IJ.  und  III.     Berlin, 
1867-701 
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Heumimf,  A.  von.     Briere  heiliger  und  gotIe«furchligcr  Italicncr. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1S77. 

Viitoria  Colonna.     Leber,  IJirhlcn  und  <iUulK:n  iiu  XVI. 

Jahrhundecc.     I*reibiirg  i.  Br,  1881. 

Kleine  historische  Sehriften.     Ootha,  t88s. 

Loretuo  dc'  Medici  il  Magnifico.     Zvreitc  vielfach  vetiin- 

derte  Auflage.     i  Bdc.     Lclp/ag,  1883, 

Reusek,  H.    Iter  ]ndi;x  dcr  vcrbotcjien  Bijcher.     9  Bde,    Bonn, 

18S3-S5. 
Reoue  da  lituiits  Juivts.     Publication  trimestrielle  de  la  Soci^l£| 

dcs  tlutlcs  JuiviMi.     Tom.  l.-XXU,     Paris,  i5ito-93. 
Rtvtie  da  QtKslwm  Hittmqws.     Uvraison  I.  seq,    I'aiis,  1866 

Rtvw  //hiori^M.    Tom.  I.  se^.     Paris,  1876  stf. 

RiM-infi,  FriXHi.  da  Piiioja  dfllo  Cfteodtii.      Ricordi  storici  dal 

1494  al  1500,  pulibl.  p.  c.  di  P.  Viego,  in  "Scclia.  di  curioMti 

leiterarie  inedi<e  o  rare  dal  sec  xiii.  al  xvii.  I>isp.  186. 

Bologna,  \%%t. 
Ricordi  di  Casa  Jittr^/ dal  1476  al  1572,  in  Niccola  dclla  Tuccia, 

fd.  Ciampi,  423  tt^.     Firenie,  1873. 
Ria,  A.   K     l)e  TArt   ChriStien.     Nouvelle   i^ditinn  entiiremcnl 

rcfonduc   cl  considtrabk-tnciit  ausnifnlct:,     4    voL     I'ans, 

1861-67. 

Michcl-Anf^  et  RaphnH     Avcc  im  stippl^ment  sur  b 

decadence  du  I'l-^cole  Romainc.     Cans,  iStij. 

Rititr,  ff.     Geschiclite  dcr  Philosophic,     'ilivtl  IX.     Hamburj^ 

Jtixtter,  T^addS  Anselm.    HiiTidbuch  dcr  ficschichte  dcr  Ptiilo- 

Sophie.    Nl-ul-  Ausgabe  der  Zweiten  Auflage,    Bd.  11. :  Ges- 

chichte  dLT  Philosophic  des  Mittebllers,     Sulzbach,  1850, 
Roivrfvs  de  Liti'o  {/.icm).   Quadmgesimale  de  pcccati.s  per  fraUrcm 

R.  Caracholum  de  U  Ord,  Min.     Vcneliis,  1488. 
RoNoifftt,  J.  C,     A  crilicfl]  account  of  the  drawings  by  Michael 

Angulo  and  Raphael  in  the  University  Galluries.     London, 

1870. 
RoietamuM,  E.     I^es  Corpofslions  ouvricres  Jl  Rome  depuis  la 

chulc  dc  ('Empire  Romain.     3  'v-ol.     Paris,  1894. 
Rodrigp,  fr.  /.     Historia  vcrdndcra  dc  la  Inquisiciin.     3  vol. 

Madrid,  1876-77. 
Rosier,  A.    Cardinal  Johannes  Dominici,  1357-1419.     Fniburg 

i.  Br.,  1893. 
'  Cardinal  Johannes  Dominicis  Er/iehungslehre  und  die 
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VOL.  V. 


[NTRODUCTION. 

Moral  and    Religious    Cokdition    or  Italy    during  the 
Period  of  thk  Ri^naissanck.— Ckancss  that  took  placi. 


During  the  second  half  of  the  15th  Century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  t6th,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  liaiy 
more  especially,  was  passing  through  a  period  of  transition 
from  the  old  ways  of  living  to  other  forms  hitherto  untried. 
A  revolution  was  in  progress,  producing  startling  contra- 
dictions and  a  seething  unrest  in  all  the  notations  of  life, 
political,  social,  literary,  a:sthetical,  and  ccclc&ia^itical,  whicll 
announced  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

While  the  splendid  dUcoveries  oi  maritime  explorers 
had  so  suqirisingly  enlarged  the  material  horiron,  on  the 
intellectual  side  the  Renaissance  movement  had  equally 
opened  out  a  new  and  marvellous  world  In  both  liclds 
of  discovery  Italy  had  played  an  important  part ;  but  the 
Renaissance  in  Literature  and  Art,  In  its  origin  and  early 
development,  was  almost  entirely  its  work.  The  modern 
world,  looking  back  upon  that  period,  stands  amazed  at  the 
number  of  distinguished  scliolars  and  artists  produced  by 
Italy  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  a  number  which,  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  has  never  been  equalled,  except, 
perhaps,  in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

The  material  civilisation  of  the  country  kept  pace  with 
its  intellectual  culture.  "The  husbandry  which  enriched 
the  fertile  mcadow.s  in  the  plains,  was  carried  to  the  summits 
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of  the  hiils.  Governed  onfy  by  native  rulers.  Italy  rejoiced 
ill  a  teeming  population  and  abounded  in  wealth  of  all  sorts. 
At  tlic  same  time,  her  nutncrous,  (xiwerful  and  generous 
Princes  shed  additional  lustre  on  the  land  to  which  had 
been  granted  the  unique  privilege  of  containing  the  centre 
of  Christendom."* 

In  this  picture  of  Italy  in  1490  Guicciardini  lets  no  hint 
escape  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal,  of  the  political 
degeneration  which  had  already  begun  and  was  destined  so 
soon  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  this  beautiful  countfy.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  Century,  a  thoughtful  observer 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  alarming  corruption 
which  pervaded  Italian  political  life.  Statecraft  was  de- 
veloping more  and  more  into  an  opgarised  system  of  over- 
reaching and  bad  f^ith  ;  to  consider  any  engagement  bind- 
ing was  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  imbecility.  Treachery 
and  violence  were  the  order  of  the  day.  No  one  expected 
anything  else,  and  all  relatione  between  the  various  States 
and  Princes  were  poisoned  by  envy  and  suspicion. 

With  a  cynicism  which  is  almost  grand  in  its  audacity, 
Machiavciti  openly  recommends  a  policy  "which  sets 
aside  all  considerations  of  morality  and  Christianity,  or  of 
Divine  providence  or  judgment,  simply  assumes  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  and  bows  down  with  unwavering 
allegiance  before  the  idols  of  success  and  the  accomplished 
facf't  All  the  prominent  men  of  that  time,  Kranccsco 
and  Lodovico  Sforza,  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  Alexander  VI., 
Ca;sar  Borgia,  I-'errante  of  Naples,  pursued  this  corrupt 
system. 

In  military  matters  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Condotticri 
reigned  supreme.  Armic-i,  instead  of  being  compoised  of 
dtiKens  or  [icasants  fighting  for  hearth  and  home,  consisted 

•  CUICCIABDmi,  I.,  c  I. 

+  HtvpmR,  Geschicftu-Aul^suBij,  72. 


low  entirely  of  mercenary  bands  who  sold  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder  and  changed  sides  from  daj-  to  day. 
These  men  were  a  veritable  scourge  to  the  country,  plunder- 
ing and  wasting  in  all  directions.  Serious  battles  were  rare, 
but  these  undisciplined  and  greedy  marauders  kept  up  a 
perpetual  succe*5ion  of  raids  and  disturbances,  of  which 
pillage  was  the  only  object.  We  read  in  the  narratives  ot 
the  time,  of  "  si^cs  of  wretched  villages  which  lasted  thirty 
days,  of  battles  in  which  one  man  was  killed,  smothered  by 
his  heavy  armour."  All  private  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprice  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  often  harsh  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  In  many 
States  the  citizens  were  crushed  under  the  burden  of  un- 
equal and  ever  increajsing  taxation,  which  they  had  no  power 
to  resist  No  doubt  similar  political  and  social  cviU  were  to 
be  found  more  or  less  in  all  the  States  of  Europe  ;  but  "  in 
no  other  country  were  these  abuses  so  artistically  system- 
atiscd,  and  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people  so  completely 
aaniliilatcd  "  as  was  the  case  in  Italy.* 

ft  was  not  surprising  that,  when  the  storm  began  with 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VII  I.,  there  was  no  power 
lo  withstand  it.  Tor  many  years  the  most  civilised  country 
in  Europe  became  the  arena  of  the  most  sanguinary  ol 
wars,  the  prize  for  which  France  and  Spain,  only  recently 
developed  into  modem  monarchies  and  states  of  the  first 
clas!>,  contended  as  for  life  or  death.  It  ended  in  the 
demolition  of  the  national  Italian  political  system  and  the 
complete  hegemony  of  Spain  in  the  peninsula. 

To  tlie  ravages  of  war  were  added  unusual  calamities  in 
the  natural  order.  The  Chronicles  of  the  15th  Century, 
more  especially  tliose  of  its  latter  half,  are  filled  with 
accounts   of  portents   in  the  heavens,  storms,  failures   of 

*  KKEiUOKT,   CanilGt,    I..  33  :     nUKCKHAKtiT,    CultUT,    I.,   85   Jtf., 
.  J  ;  PoMLMANH,  )7,  140  i  and  Gisi,  4. 
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crops,  scarcities,  inundations,  earthqualces,  arid  ptflj^s.* 

All  infectious  diseases  were  at  that  time,  B4id  indeed  till 
much  later,  classed  together  under  the  one  name  of  the 
Plague,  while  the  common  people  called  them  simply  the 
death  Un  moria). 

The  misery  confwqiient  on  incessant  wars,  the  close 
packing  of  the  population  during;  prolonged  sieges,  and  the 
absence  of  police  regulations  or  any  attention  to  cleanliness 
in  the  towns,  produced  very  unfavourable  conditions  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Added  to  this  was  the  danger 
from  the  constant  unguarded  intercourse  with  the  Ea^t, 
with  tlie  result  that  Italy  was  never  wholly  free  from 
infectious  diseases  smouldering  in  one  place  or  another,  and 
ever  ready  to  burst  forth  into  flamcf 

At  no  time  in  the  whole  course  of  her  history  was  the 
country  so  frequently  desolated  by  pestilence  as  during 
the  much  belauded  golden  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
ghastly  picture  of  the  procession  and  chariot  of  Death 
painted  by  an  artist  of  that  day,  Piero  di  Cosiroo,  was 
taken  from  the  life.J  Like  an  unextinguished  fire,  some- 
times burning  low,  but  perpetually  flaring  out  afresh,  the 
scourge  lingers  on  through  the  whole  of  the  isth  Ccnturj- 


*  SCRNURRP.R,  II.,  7  Ay.,  pmfnsK  in  his  Chronicle  to  record  not 
only  pUgucs  Init  also  nil  the  oihcr  troubles ;  but  his  woik  is  extraonli- 
narily  incgmpkte,  e^.,  he  iays  notlilnK  ^baut  the  ^koX  &uiunc  of  1496 
{ef.  Matarazzo,  49  iff.).  MasSaki,  43  f/^.,  confinM  hiin«elf  tn  «pi- 
demioi ;  {^  COFPl,  47  j(y. :  Vita  Ilalinna,  1.^115  i<^. ;  IIaSER,  III.,  iSj 
it^.  The  gr«i(  work  of  Corradi,  Aniuli  dcllc  epidemic  occorw!  in 
Italia  d-illc  pritnc  in«morie  fiiio  all'  Anno  tSjo(8  voh.,  U<iIo|fna,  l^5-94\ 
v  much  fuller,  induduig  <l«nnhs  and  ineieoroloxii'Ml  phenomena.  Cf, 
Arch.  St  lul.,  5  Scric,  X.,  432  ir^.,  antl  Pastor,  Hist.  Topes,  II.,  74, 
84  Mg. ;  III.,  360 seg.  (Engl,  trans.}. 

t  RKliMOST,  Klcine  Schrificn,  67. 

X  L)e«iibc<l  in  iletAil  by  Vabari.  See  WOLTMAWN,  Geschidile  der 
Malerei,  11.,  iS^ 
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on  into  the  [6th.  It  was  not  only  the  large 
and  low-lying  places  that  suffered;  even  such  salubri- 
ous situation;;  as  Orv'icto  were  not  exempt,  and  again 
and  again  were  turned  into  pestitential  chanic! -houses,* 
Whenever  the  dreaded  sickness  appeared  in  anj"  place, 
every  one  who  could,  fled.  Large  bonfires  in  all  the  open 
spaces  were  supposed  tn  constitute  the  best  preservative 
for  those  who  were  left  behind.  The  pious  spirit  of  the  time 
manifested  itself  in  processions,  public  acts  of  jjenance  and 
prayers  to  appease  the  Divine  displeasure.  Recourtc  was 
had  especially  to  the  intercession  of  the  Hlcssed  Virgin  and 
of  S.  Sebastian,  who,  from  its  earliest  days,  had  always 
been  regarded  throughout  all  Christendom  as  the  great 
protector  gainst  pe'itlletices.  Many  beautiful  votive 
pictures,  such,  for  example,  as  Benozxo  Gozzoli's  fresco, 
painted  in  1464,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Agostlno  in  S.  Gimlg- 
nano,  date  from  these  days  of  distress.  The  partiality  for 
S-  Sebastian  as  a  subject,  displayed  by  so  many  painters,  as, 
for  example,  Antonio  Pollajuoto,  Mantegna,  Koppa,  Pem- 
pno,  Becchietta,  and  Benedetto  da  Majano,  though  [>artly 
due  to  artistic  cnnsiderations,  derived  an  additional  impulse 
from  faith  in  his  power  to  preserve  his  clients  from  infectious 
diseas«&  A  similar  efTicacy  was  attributed  to  the  praycr<i  of 
S.  Roch.  On  the  banner  painted  for  the  Church  of  SS"* 
Tritiita  at  Cittii  di  Castcllo  by  Rapliacl,  both  Saints  are 
depicted,  with  uplifted  eyes,  beseeching  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
protect  the  land  from  pestilences  and  plagucs.f     In  some 


*  Sec  tlic  dtntli-roUs  in  the  Dinno  di  Scr  Tommaso  di  Silvcstro, 
t>eginrun^  with  thr  >-cnr  1482,  published  in  Orvieio  in  1891. 

t  Passava!<t, R.iphael,I.,6o  61  (Frenched.,  II-.7);  Mi;NnE,R.iphael, 
Si  ;  WOLTMANW,  Ge-st-ti.  dcr  M.tk-w'i,  1 1.,  181.  Of  ihc  pimircs  incnlEoncd 
bcrt,  that  of  A.  I'olbjuolo  ii  now  in  London  1  I'crugino's  ( 1 J05)  is  in  S. 
Setxtstiano  at  Panicale  (Reproduced  by  die  Anindc)  Society).  Peru^ino 
uiinicd  another  S.  Sehaidan  in  1  jtS.    Mantcgna's,  with  the  name  of  the 
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places,  even  in  those  days,  really  rational  precautions  were 
adopted  by  enerj^etic  municipalities  and  intelligent  phy<u- 
ciana ;  "  but  these  were  purely  local,  each  Commune  acting 
only  for  itself.  No  sort  of  common  effort  was  made  to 
protect  the  pcninKuia  as  a  whole  from  the  desolating 
enemy."  Although  towards  the  end  of  the  century  a 
system  of  local  quarantine  was  instituted,  sanitary  com- 
missioners ap|x>inte<l,  .special  plague  doctors  and  hospitals 
set  apart  in  the  large  town's  and  measures  taken  and  care- 
fully carried  out  for  disinfection,  no  sensible  diminuticMi 
could  be  perceived  either  in  the  diffusion  of  the  malady  or 
in  the  frequency  of  its  outbreaks.*  The  merciless  germs 
(bund  a  too  favourable  eioil  in  the  blood-sodden  Belds  of 
Ital}'.  It  was  a  terrible  time.  If  for  a  short  space  the 
Plague  seemed  to  have  died  out  and  men  began  to  breathe 
freely  again,  only  too  surely  somewhere  would  the  well- 
known  -fymptoms  reappear;  the  most  certain  and  the 
most  dreaded  being  the  blucinh-black  boil  under  the  arm- 
pit.or  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Contrasted  with  the  brilliant  literary  and  esthetic  culture 
and  the  tasteful  luxurj'  which  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all 
the  many  States  of  Italy,  and  more  especially  in  Rome  and 
Florence,  "  the  Plague,  with  all  its  horrors  and  the  misery 
that  accompanied  it,  appears  as  something  more  than  a 
^mockery  of  all  that  shining  pageant;   it  seems  a  ghastly 

Her  signed  in  (ireck,  is  In  (be  ttallery  m  Vienna ;  6.  Fopia's  in  the 
Brcra  at  Milan ;  tlte  one  p^iintctl  by  Fra  IJArtolomco  in  1515  has  dis- 
appeared ;  see  WOLTM.vNN,  1 1.,  6o6t  liecchirtta's  S.  Sebjistian  fw  the 
Catlwdral  »t  Siena  was  pajnCett  in  1478.  Benedelto  da  Majanc/s  is  in 
the  Church  of  ihc  Miscricordia  in  Florence  (Pliot.  Alinari,  Nr.  4901 ). 

•  Sc«  UFrELMANN,  Oeffeml.  C«undheiUprtejfc  in  llalicn,  in  ihe 
Viencljahrisdirift  fUr  (jeNimclheiKpflege,  XI.,  177  (Braunschweig,  1879). 
C/.  also  HriK.'«:HKi.MANN,  UeWr  die  grossen  Epidcmien  in  It-ilipn 
wiihrcnd  dcr  RcnBi»&iuic«jH:it,  in  the  Allg.  Xxiutnn,  1884.  No.  177  stf^ 
Supplement, 
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in^'ention  of  some  Dantesque  imagination;"*  but  the  de- 
scriptions and  lamentations  of  those  who  lived  through  it, 
and  the  long  death-roll  in  the  Chronicles,  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  appalling  extent  of  its  ravages. 

That  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  was  steeped  in  moral 
turpitude  is  one  of  those  broad  statements  which  are  easily 
uttered  and  readily  believed.  A  consclcntjous  historian, 
howe\'er,  in  judging  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  this 
period,  must  take  account  of  the  lights  as  well  as  of  the 
shadows,  and  confine  lumself  within  the  limits  of  facts 
which  are  substantiated  by  historical  investigation.  It  is 
incontestable  that  in  many  respects  there  was  a  great 
deterioration  in  morals  during  this  period.  Such  terrible 
calamities  and  such  uprootings  and  changes  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  could  not  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  nation  at  large.  Hut  we  may  still  sec  reason  to 
question  whether  the  corruption  was  so  radical  and  hopeless, 
or  the  paganLsation  of  all  the  relations  of  life  so  universal 
as  has  been  maintained. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to 
present  a  truthful  picture  of  an  age  which  witnessed  so 
many  revolutions,  affecting  almost  all  departments  of 
human  life  and  thought,  and  abounded  in  contradictions 
and  startling  contrasts,  But  the  difTiculty  becomes 
enormously  increased  if  we  are  endeavouring  to  formulate 

comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  such  an  epoch.  In  fact,  in  one  sense,  tlic  task 
is  an  impossible  one.  No  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  the 
conscience  of  a  single  man  ;  how  much  less  can  any  human 
intellect  strike  the  balance  between  the  incriminating  and 
extenuating  circumstances  on  which  our  judgment  of  the 
moral  condition  of  such  a  period  depends,  amid  the  whirl 
^of  conflicting  events?     In  a  rough  way,  no  doubt,  we  can 

*  HoRSCHEI-M-MfN, /(V.  nV. 
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form  an  f«timate.  but  it  can  never  pretend  to  absolute 
accuracy.  "  In  this  region  the  more  clearly  the  facts  seem 
to  point  to  any  conclusion,  the  more  must  we  be  upon  our 
rguard  against  unconditional  or  universal  assertions."*  The 
greatest  caution  is  needed  here,  because  the  completeness 
of  the  historical  data  for  the  various  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation depends  so  much  upon  accident  In  the  story  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  Humanistic  literature  contributes  a 
quite  disproportionate  amount  of  the  evidence  we  possess 
in  regard  to  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  these  circles  and  among  the  clergy  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  immorality.  Still  an  unprejudiced 
student  c\'en  here  must  take  care  not  to  paint  the  state  of 
things  (luring  the  Renaissance  blacker  than  it  really  was. 
In  nature,  preservative  forces  arc  always  at  work  side  by 
side  with  those  that  make  for  dL-struction.  Tlieir  action  ts 
not  so  noticeable,  because  the  beneficent  principle  works 
in  silence,  and  tliat  which  develops  itself  in  accordance 
with  its  law  neither  attracts  the  curiosity,  nor  compels 
the  attention  which  the  law-hrcaltlng  x'iolcncc  evokes.-|- 
For  tliis  reason  the  records  of  all  nations  mostly  consist  of 
the  story  of  crimcf.  Virtue  goes  quietly  on  her  way ;  vice 
and  lawlessness  arc  always  making  a  noise ;  the  scapegrace 
is  the  talk  of  the  town;  the  honest  man  docs  his  duty  and 
no  one  hears  of  him.  If  we  are  to  present  a  true  picture  of 
the  history  of  culture,  wc  must  bear  in  mind  its  conservative 
and  harmonious  as  well  as  its  revolutionary  and  licentious 
side  Amongst  the  Italians  both  were  strongly  markeJ. 
A  political  writer  of  the  15th  Century  concludes  an  ex- 
tremely able  r/sum/  of  the  pathological  phenomena  con- 
nected  with    culture    among   the   nations  of  Europe,  b/ 

•  Bt:RrKH4Ri>T,  Cultur,  II.,  199,  rd.  3. 
i  KA.Lti''M\NK,    CrMtiiis   von     Ilcialerbiub,    135,   cd.   3. 
1863. 
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saying  that  the  Italians  had  no  moderation,  their  good  and 
their  bad  were  always  extreme,  but  on  tlie  whole  the  good 
preponderated.* 

I. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  religion  was  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  nation;  and  in  many  circles  this  was  maintained 
through  the  dangeroHs  period  of  transition  and  into  the 
15th  Ccntury.f  The  salutary-  influence  of  the  Church,  in 
s{Hte  of  the  corniption  of  jstmut  of  its  members,  made 
itself  felt  in  every  department  of  society.  A  glance  at  the 
family  life  of  this  period  shews  at  once,  how  much  that  was 
good  and  cftim-iblc  still  held  its  ground,  through  all  the 
storms  of  the  time  and  the  ferment  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  Tuscany,  the  very  focus  of  Italian  culture,  the  picture 
presented  by  domestic  life,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very  pleasing 
one.  Although  painful  exceptions  were  not  wanting,  still 
in  general,  morality,  order,  patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  and 
tender  solicitude  in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  were  the 
rule.  Noble  and  capable  women,  whose  portraits  lend  a 
singular  grace  to  the  frescoes  of  the  Florentine  painters  of 
that  day,  kept  guard  over  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 

*  A.  Makini,  c/.  Pastok,  Hist  Pop«,  III.,  c.  3  (ErgL  irtns,). 
Consideiationes  in  Thomah,  7,ut  Venet.  GeschichtsfoTMrJiunt'  id  the 
AUg,  Zeitung,  1876)  SuppL,  No.  358. 

t  All  ihc  ablest  historians,  such  as  ilurekhaj-dt,  Reumoni,  Roller, 
Gaspar>',  Miintx,  Tomca  and  Guasii,  wliaievcr  their  le:inin}{^  nuy 
be.  Arc  ajfrccd  as  to  this.  Further  profifs  wil]  be  fuund  in  the  cnursc 
of  (MM-  namilivc  ;  </;  aho  Fastor,  Hi*t.  I'opcs,  1,,  39  uy.  (Engl,  traiu.); 
Stbrn,  I.,  153;  Paui-ss,  1^  I,  ao,  36;  gruver,  173;  Vlsciiek, 
SiipioreUi,  125.  128;  GABorro,  Un  jmwu  bcaiifiaHo,  7  (V«iMia, 
1893):  Cl*MPi,  LarcDiO  11  M.ignifico  c  G,  Savonarola  (Eilratto  didla 
N.  Antokigia,  1S75.  Cennaio,  p.  t4) ;  and  Cbsakeo  in  the  witne  periodi- 
cal, 1894,  Vol.  CXXXV.,  p.  loa. 
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household  The  tyjje  of  womanhood  portrayed  in  the 
cUarming  biographies  by  the  worthy  Florentine  booksdler, 
Vcspasiano  da  Bisticci,  and  in  the  work  of  Jacop>o  da 
Rcr};amo  on  the  famous  ladies  of  his  time,  is  an  eminently 
beautiful  and  noble  one.*  The  extensive  private  corres- 
pondence, fortunately  prcsen'cd,  of  this  pcriotl  proves  that 
the  pictures  are  not  overdrawn. 

From  tliis  point  of  view,  the  correspondence  of  Ale^ 
Sandra  Macin<|hi  neglj  Strozzi,  a  noble  Florentine  lady 
(1406-1471!,  is  of  great  value.  These  intimate  letters 
not  only  give  us  a  large  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of 
the  {x;r{»d,  but  aUo  reveal  a  beautiful  soul  tn  the  much- 
tried  mother  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  her  children's 
welfare  after  the  early  death  of  her  husband.  The  sorrows 
and  joys,  the  hopes  and  disap{K>intmeiits  of  a  life-time  are 
spread  before  the  reader.  Their  tone  throughout  is  that 
of  a  deep  and  genuine  piety.  Writing  of  her  son  Matteo, 
who  had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  she  says : — "  I  know  now 
that  on  the  23rd  of  August  it  pleased  Hire  who  gave  htm 
to  me  to  recall  him  to  Himself,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  after  having  received  all  the  sacraments,  as 
befitted  a  good  Christian.  It  is  a  bitter  grief  to  have  been 
deprived  of  such  a  son  and,  apart  from  my  own  natural 
feelings  for  him,  1  hold  his  death  to  be  a  great  loss  to  you, 
my  two  surviving  sons.  I  praise  God  and  thank  Him  for 
all ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  He ,  pcrcrivcd  that  this  was 
best  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  what  you  liave  told  mc 
of  his  ready  acceptance  of  death,  confirms  mc  in  the  belief; 
and  though  in  my  heart  I  experience  a  more  piercing 
anguish  than  any  I  liavc  ever  felt  before,  still  I  am 
conscious  of  two  great  consolations.     The  first  is,  that  he 

•  RtX'iiONT  in  Oie  AIIk.  Zeitunj(,  1876,  Sufi])t.,  No.  191  ;  I.0REN20. 
II.,  326,  cd.  ii  Euid  Kkinc  SclihftcD,  55  ug^  64  «Y>;  Ukaccio  iii  Uic 
Giovn.  Ut^uflico,  i&Bj,  XII.,  3;  itf. 
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u*as  with  you  ;  because  this  ^vcs  mc  the  certainty  that 
all  that  doctors  and  medicine  and  human  care  could  avail 
was  done  to  save  his  life,  and  thus  that  if  this  failed  it  was 
purely  the  will  of  God.  The  second  is,  that  our  Lord 
before  bis  death  gave  him  the  grace  to  perceive  and  con- 
fess his  sins,  and,  as  I  understand,  piously  to  ask  for 
Extreme  Unction  and  the  Holy  Viaticum,  which  1  regard 
as  a  token  that  God  has  graciously  received  him.  So  now, 
since  I  know  (hnt  we  all  havt:  to  tread  this  path,  but  that 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  my  belorad  Maltco  is  most  uncertain  ; 
for  many  die  suddenly,  and  some  arc  cut  to  pieces,  and 
some  lose  both  body  and  soul  at  once,  I  resign  myself  in 
peace,  considering  that  God  miyht  have  sent  me  something 
so  much  harder  to  bear.  If  in  His  mercy  He  will  still  pre- 
serve you,  my  two  sons,  I  will  not  complain  of  anything." 
A  little  later  Aiessandra  returns  again  to  tlic  subject  and 
writes: — "We  must  humbly  resign  ourselves  to  what  we 
cannot  alter ;  God  knows  what  is  best  for  our  sanctifica- 
tion.  Arm  yourself  with  patience  and  pray  for  him.  Let 
Us  be  prepared  for  sorrows.  God  strikes  us,  and  men  strike 
us  too.  Wc  must  be  ready  for  all  things  and  bear  all  that 
comes,  in  |>cace."  • 

Piety  of  this  stamp  was  not  confined  to  women,  but 
is  equally  to  be  found  in  many  men  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  What  a  grand  figure  is  that  of  the  rich 
and  enenictic  1-lorentinc  merchant,  Francesco  Uatini  (oh. 
I410),  the  friend  of  Giovanni  Dominici,  who,  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  day,  went  into  retirement  in  his  native  village, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  the  poor.  His  widow  became 
a  Dominican  Tertiary.     A  similar  character  was  another 

•  GUASn,  Atcvutnilni  Macinj;lii  ne},'li  StriMii.     l^ucre  di  una  Rcntil 
anna  Fiorcniina  del  sec.  XV.  ;ti  fiKliimti  tsuli  (Firenze,  iS??).   Rkumont, 
KleioeSchriften,73-5,suidMtiNTZ,  Hisudd'ArL,  I.,  15  «y. 
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Florentine,  Feo  Bekari,  one  out  of  the  many  which  the 
15th  Century  produced  to  balance  the  one-sided  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.  Like  Datini,  his  life  was  an  active 
one  ;  he  filled  several  public  offices,  sat,  in  the  summer  of 
14S4,  on  the  Bench  as  one  of  the  rriori,  was  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  public  debt,  and  died  in  1484-  His  devotional 
writings  and  private  letters  bear  splendid  testinrony  to  the 
spirit  which  animated  a  targe  body  of  laymen  during  this 
time.  His  letter  on  humility  to  his  daujjhter  Orsola,  a  nun 
in  tile  Convent  of  II  Paradbo  in  Florence,  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  spiritual  literature  of  the  day.* 

"  Humility."  Belcari  writes, "  is  an  inestimable  treasure 
and  a.  Divine  gift.  Humility  is  an  abyss  of  self-abasement 
before  which  the  powers  of  Hell  recoil ;  a  tower  of  strength 
before  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Humility  is  a  Divine  assist- 
ance and  protection  which  draws  a  veil  across  our  inward 
eye,  so  that  we  do  not  see  our  own  excellences  and 
virtues;  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  true  and  pure. 
Penitence  raises  the  soul,  compunction  enables  it  to  touch 
the  gales  of  heaven,  humility  flings  them  open.  I-ovc  and 
humility  arc  the  soul's  best  conductors,  the  one  teaches  it 
to  soar,lhe  other  prevents  it  from  falling.  The  Fathers  say 
that  bodily  toil  is  a  means  of  gaining  humility,  and  S- 
John  Scholasticus  recommends  obedience  and  simplicity, 
and  everything  that  contradicts  our  pride,  Povcaly,  pil- 
grimages, a  habit  of  concealing  our  attainments,  simplicity 
in  speech,  begging  for  alms,  manual  labour,  renunciation  of 
dignities,  reticence,  putting  little  trust  in  man  and  confid- 
ing in  God  only,  are  all  means  of  becoming  humble  Also 
a  constant  recollection  of  death  and  the  judgment,  and 
of  our  Lord's  Passion.  Humility  makes  the  soul  pliable, 
gentle,  devoted,  patient,  peaceful,  cheerful,  obedient,  sympa- 

*  On  D»UBt  and  Belcari,  mc  REUMO^-T,  Briefe,  83,  153  stf^  and 
t^REMzo,  I.,  433  uf;  ed.  3. 
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thctic,  above  all,  it  enables  it  to  be  strenuous  without 
sadness  and  to  watch  without  weariness.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  enumerate  the  (ruits  of  humility  in  the  words  of  S- 
Bernard.  '  If  you  desire  to  glorify  God,  be  humbEe  ;  if 
you  want  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  be  humble ; 
if  you  would  win  the  grace  o(  God,  be  humble ;  if  you 
have  temptations  to  overcome,  or  an  enemy  to  conquer,  be 
humble ;  if  you  want  to  guard  and  cherish  virtues,  be 
humble;  do  you  wish  to  attain  to  the  apprehension  of 
Divine  mysteries,  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, be  humble  ;  if  you  aspire  to  win  true  glory,  to  deserve 
the  favour  of  God,  to  keep  your  soul  in  peace,  be  humble 
May  our  sweetest  Lxird  Jesus  Christ  grant  this  virtue  to  us 
and  to  all  who  need  it.  Pray  for  mc  who  am  not  humble.' 
■■  Written  at  Florence,  Oct.  ly.  MSS-  1""K<3  Belcaki."  • 
The  same  pious  tone  of  thought  pervades  the  numerous 
private  memoirs  of  which  Florence  possesses  a  large  store. 
It  was  the  custom  tliere  to  keep  family  note-books  in  which 
births,  marria[^cs,  dcnths,  and  events  of  all  sortf>,  were 
recorded  (or  the  benefit  of  its  members.  1  nter>iK;r.sed 
amongst  these  entries  which  concerned  the  private  history 
only  of  the  family,  are  often  to  be  found  narratives  of  con- 
temporary events,  tioth  at  home  and  abroad,  notes  of  books 
read,  practical  rules  of  life,  and  general  observations.  A 
book  of  this  kind  containing  notes  extending  from  the 
b^inning  of  tlic  isth  Century  up  to  1421,  written  by  a 
Florentine,  Giovanni  Morelli,  has  been  prescrvcd.f  Morelli 
relates  the  history  of  his  own  life  and  fortunes  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son  in  Uie  pursuit  of  true  happincsa    Tlw 


Printed  in  MoxoNl,  Lett«re  di  F.  Bclcari  (IHrenic,  1S25).    Tmnx- 
Iiiwi  by  Keumont,  Ilrieff,  1 55-8. 

+  Cronaca  di  (iiovaniii  Morelli,  .is  a  supplement  la  Malishni,  Uloria 
di  Fireiwe(l7l8),  2i7-iS4.  C/,  Rosler,  Domiaici's  EnieliuiiKslchrc, 
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narralive  reveals  a  moHel  Christian  father  whose  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
begins  with  early  infancy  and  follows  them  throu^out 
their  lives,  and  c%'cn  beyond  the  grave.  We  may  fairly 
consider  tliat  the  great  majority  of  Florentine  families  were 
brought  up  in  this  sound  and  truty  Christian  spirit  In 
spite  of  a!!  its  aberrations  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  was 
an  age  of  faith  and  of  genuine  piety.*  It  is  noticeable  that 
Morelli  attaches  an  almost  cxa^geritted  importance  to  the 
study  of  the  Classics,  in  which  point  he  says  his  own  educa- 
tion was  defective  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  subordinates  this 
to  hijjher  atms,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  religion.  His 
child-like  faith  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  in  a  panegyric  on  his  father,  who  died  early  i — 
"  Oh,  if  only  we  could  be  faithful  Christians  and  Inic  friends 
of  God.  how  plainly  we  should  be  able  tu  see  His  pou'cr  and 
His  supreme  justice  (in  His  providence)  from  day  to  day; 
but  our  sins  blind  us  and  cause  us  to  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  attribute  all  our  good  and  ill  fortune  to  chance,  or 
to  our  ou'n  prudence  or  imprudence,  rather  than  tu  tlie  will 
of  God  ;  but  this  is  false,  for  all  comes  from  Him  and  in 
accordance  with  our  deserts.  Therefore,  I  say:  the  good 
fortune  of  the  wise  consists  in  this,  Chat  they  acfinowlcdgc 
God,  and  do  good,  and  help  themselves  with  all  the  strcnj^th 
they  have.  Thus  God  requires  you  to  attain  to  perfection 
by  your  own  toil  and  efforts,  as  you  may  plainly  see  by  the 
example  of  my  father  Paul."  in  another  touching  passage 
he  describes  the  way  in  which  he  spent  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  in  prayer  and  [icnance  at  the 
foot  of  the  Crucifix.  "  May  it  please  Thcc,"  he  exclaims,  at 
ihechse  of  his  long  prayer,  "  in  Thy  goodness  to  accept  my 
petition  and  in  Thy  mercy  to  grant  it  fur  the  salvation,  the 
enlightenment,  the  )oy,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  departed 
*  Opinion  of  Rosler,  /«■.  at.,  73. 
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ny  sweet  child.  I  desire  far  more  to  Vnow  that  he 
is  in  peace  in  the  eternal  mansions,  than  even,  were  this 
possible,  to  have  him  back  again  here  on  earth."  Then  he 
turns  to  the  Mother  of  God  and,  after  reciting  the  Safvf 
Regina,  thus  pours  out  his  heart  to  her.  "  Sweetest 
Mother,"  he  says, "  Dwelling  of  the  Son  of  God,  grant  to 
mc,  I  entreat  Thee,  a  share  in  thy  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
that,  justified  by  this  participation.  I  may  deserve  to  receive 
the  pledge  of  that  bliss  which  thy  Son  ha?  purchased  for  us 
on  the  Cross.  Make  me  worthy  of  the  grace  which  I  have 
implored  from  thy  most  ^acious  Son,  and  commend  mc 
and  the  soul  of  my  son  to  the  living  Source  of  all  justice. 
I  am  encouraged  to  make  this  prayer  to  thee,  O  Queen  of 
Heaven,  by  the  hymn  which  I  have  Just  recited  in  Ihy 
praise  and  honour,  in  which  thou  art  called  our  Advocate."' 

Giovanni  Ruccllai  was  another  layman  of  the  same  stamp 
as  MoFclli.  I{c  had  been  successful  in  busincs.s,  and  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  which  he  generously  employed  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  and  his  city.  His  name  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  marble  facade  of  the  Church  of  S'*  Maria 
Novella,  which  was  completed  for  him  b>'  the  celebrated 
Leon  Battista  Alberti.  The  same  master  built  his  house, 
(he  Palazzo  Kucellai  in  the  Via  delta  Vigna,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Tuscan  early  Renais- 
sancc.f  Not  far  from  this  stands  the  Oratory  of  S. 
Sepolcro,  also  erected  by  Alberti,  by  order  of  Ruccllai,  in 
1467.  It  contains  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  constructed  from  a  drawing  procured  by  the 
architect  from  Jerusalcmi  1 11  his  latter  years,  Ruccllai 
kept  a  note-book  of  the  kind  described  above,  which  reveals 
much  of  the  inner  life  of  the  time. 

"I  thank  God  our  Lord,"  we  read  here, '■  that   He  has 

•  ROSLUR,  /«■•  n'/.,  7)-j. 

1 1  Engraved  in  Burlkhakdt,  Gesch.  der  Renais&ance,  63. 
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created  me  a  rational  and  immortal  liciiig;  in  a  Christian 
country  ;  close  to  Rome,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  in  Italy,  the  noblest  country  in  Christendom ;  in 
Tuscany,  one  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  Italy  ;  finally  in 
Florence,  the  most  beautiful  city  not  only  of  Christendom, 
but,  by  common  consent,  of  the  whole  world.  I  thank  Him 
that  He  has  granted  me  a'  long  life  and  such  perfect  bodily 
health,  that  I  do  not  remember  in  the  course  of  sixty  years 
to  have  had  to  remain  in  the  house  for  a  single  month  on 
account  of  illness ;  for  hcflltlL  is  the  greatest  of  temporal 
blci3ing&  I  thank  Him  also  for  the  success  in  my  affairs 
by  which  I  have  been  enabled  from  small  beginnings  to 
acquire  riches  and  the  confidence  of  all  men,  and  that  it  has 
been  given  to  me  not  only  to  amass  wealth  honourably,  but 
also  to  spend  it  in  like  manner,  by  which  greater  merit  is 
obtained  than  in  the  getting  of  it.  I  thank  Him  that  he 
has  ordained  for  my  earthly  life  in  Florence  a  time  which 
all  allow  to  be  the  most  prosperous  that  she  has  ever 
enjoyed,  the  time  of  our  illustrious  citixen  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  whose  fame  tills  the  world,  a  time  of  undisturbed 
peace,  which  has  lasted  ten  years,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
all  the  more  keenly  felt  by  contract  with  the  burdens  and 
troubles  of  past  times.  I  thank  Him  for  an  excellent 
mother,  who,  though  only  in  her  twentieth  year  at  the  time 
of  my  father's  death,  refused  all  offers  of  marriage  and 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  her  children ;  and  also  for  an 
equally  excellent  wife,  who  loved  mc  truly,  and  cared  most 
faithfully  for  both  household  and  children,  who  was  spared 
lo  me  for  many  years,  and  whose  death  has  been  the 
greatest  loss  that  ever  has  or  could  have  befallen  me. 
Recalling  all  these  innumerable  favours  and  benefits,  I 
now  in  my  old  age  desire  to  detach  mj'self  from  all  earthly 
things  in  order  to  devote  my  whole  soul  to  giving  praise  and 
thanks  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  the  living  Source  of  my  being.* 
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Thus  wrote  Gto\'anni  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  which 
had  not  been  de\'oid  of  trials,  though  they  were  coupled 
with  many  consolations.  And  the  book  to  which  he  con- 
fided his  thoughts  and  feelings  contains  the  following  entry 
added  by  his  two  sons; — "In  remembrance  of  him  by 
whom  this  book  was  written,  we,  his  two  sons  I'andolfo  and 
Bernardo  RuccilaJ,  hereby  testify  that  we  have  been  told  by 
the  friends  of  our  family,  that  from  ils  origin  till  now  no 
one  has  won  for  the  House  of  Ruccllai  so  much  honour 
and  glory,  or  has  deserved  so  much  praise,  as  this  Giovanni, 
our  father."* 

Again,  the  same  note  rings  through  the  charming  mono- 
graphs of  the  Florentine  bookseller,  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci. 
Springing  from  a  middle-class  family,  Bisticci  lived  duriitg 
the  mostbrilliant  period  ofthe  Italian  book-trade,  and  corres- 
ponded on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  persons.  Amongst  his  special  friends  may  be 
counted  the  Medici,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and,  pre-eminently, 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  Veipasiano  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
votaries  of  the  false  rcnai-ssancc:  the  pious  Gianozzo  Manctti 
was  his  ideal  Humanist.f  In  his  latter  years  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  which  he  preferred 
to  the  Classics,  "because  they  arc  helpful  to  the  soul."  A 
series  of  devotional  and  ascetical  writings  resulted  from 
these  studies.; 

The  Diary  of  the  Apothecary,  Luca  Landucci,  who 
certainly  never  dreamed  that  it  was  destined  one  day  to 
appear  in  print,  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  good  elements 
which  existed  in  middle-class  circlea  in  Florence.  It  con- 
lins  a  delightful  medley  of  family  and  city  histor)'.     His 

RCUMOKT,  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  I.,  338-9,  cd.  a. 
f  PajiTOK,  HisL  Popes,  I.,  40  stf.;  !l.,  i65  s/y.  (Engl.  Iran*.), 
t  Frizzi,  Hi  Vnpui.  lU  Bisticci  (extract  from  llie  Annali  dclia  R. 
Sciiola  Nortiuile  SupL  cU  Pisa^  iSBo),  p.  95  jtf. 
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domestic  life  seems  to  have  been  an  ttical  one.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  hb  wife,  he  says  thai  in  -the  course  of  a 
union  which  lasted  forty-eight  years  she  had  ne\*er  once 
made  him  angi^*.  In  all  misfonunes  he  recognised  a  just 
punishment  for  the  ^ns  of  men.  Penetrated  with  the 
thought  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  sloty,  the 
wealth  and  pomp  with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  Flocence 
had  no  altractiom  for  him. 

While  the  splendid  Palazzo  Strozzi  was  in  course  of  build- 
ing, its  on-ner  died,  on  the  15th  May,  1491,  and  never  saw  its 
completion.  Entering  the  c\-cnt  tn  his  Diary,  Landuoci 
observes  i^-"  Here  we  see  how  precarious  are  all  earthly 
anticipations.  Man  appears  to  be  the  lord  of  all  things,  but 
in  reality  the  rc\-crsc  is  the  case.  This  Palace  will  last  for 
ages,  and  how  many  masters  it  will  outlive.  We  are  only 
stewards  of  outward  things,  not  lords,  and  our  stewardship 
lasts  as  long  as  God  pleases  and  no  more."  A  year  later 
came  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  il  Magniflco.  "  How 
vain,"  exclaims  I-anducci,  "is  our  earthly  life.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  Lorenzo  was  the  most  famous,  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world.  His  friends  boasted  that 
he  held  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  his  hands;  in  truth  he 
was  rich;  lie  was  successful  in  everything.  He  had  just 
achieved  what  for  many  years  past  had  been  lieyond  the 
reach  of  any  of  our  citizens ;  his  son  had  been  made  3 
Cardinal ;  and  yet  all  this  could  not  obtain  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  for  a  single  hour.  O  man,  what  hast  thou 
to  do  with  pride?"* 

Landucci  follows  the  course  of  events  in  general,  ami 
especially  the  fortunes  of  his  native  city,  with  sympa- 
tiictic  attaition,  but  without  partisanship.  The  beneficent 
influence  of  his  conciliatory  and  forgiving  spirit,  and  of  lus 
kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 

•  LANHUCCr,  UUrio,  As,  64-5. 
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intact  was  immense.  When  the  IWcrfici  were  banished 
in  1494.  ail  his  sympathies  went  forth  towards  the  young 
Cardinal,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  window  of  the  Patacc, 
with  clasped  hands,  commending  himself  to  God.  In  1497, 
when  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni.  who  had  been  implicated  in 
a  conspiracy,  was  executc<i,  Landucci  wept.  An  earnest 
adherent  of  Savonarola,  as  long  as  he  believed  that  he  was 
preparing  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things ;  he  turned 
from  him  at  once  when  the  Dominican  friar  came  into 
coIliMOii  with  the  Church.  Whether  his  punislimcnt  were 
just  or  unjust,  he  held  that  he  was  bound  to  submit*  The 
un&hakcn  trust  in  God  and  genuinely  Christian  resignation 
which  he  displays  under  mii^fortunc  are  most  touching. 
"On  the  7nd  of  August,  1507,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  a 
fire  should  break  out  in  my  house  which  destroyed  every- 
thing, so  that  my  loss  amounted  to  450  gold  ducats.,  I 
and  my  sons  had  to  fly  for  our  lives  with  notliing  on  but 
our  shirts;  my  son  Batlista  had  to  spring  naked  out  of  his 
bed  which  was  burning ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  accept  all 
things  whether  good  or  bad  from  the  hand  of  God  and  to 
give  Him  thanks  for  all.  May  He  only  forgive  my  sins  and 
grant  me  such  things  as  I  need  for  His  glor}'.  Praised  be 
the  l^rd  of  all  creatures  t  By  this  means  we  are  victorious 
over  all  pain  and  privation.  I^t  us  Icam  from  Job  who 
said:  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"-}- 

This  solidly  religious  spirit  manifested  itself  also  in  a 
great  variety  of  otlicr  ways.  No  house  was  without  a 
crucifix  or  pious  picture,  more  especially  one  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  before  which  a  lamp  was  kept  burning;  nearly  all 
the  larger  houses  contained  a  small  chapel.J     The  numbers 

♦  C/.  Vol.  VI.  of  this  vfork.  Book  I,  c  I  (Engl.  imns.). 
l^     t  Landucci,  Dofio,  283-4. 
^b   i  See  RoSl^ft,   Ocininici's  ErzicImnKilchre,  317.     The  vtrndcita 
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of  New  Testaments  printed  during  that  time  shews  that, 
besides  books  of  devotion,  amoogst  which  the  Fioretti  dj  5. 
Francesco  was  specially  popular.  Holy  Scripture  was  vety 
much  read.* 

The  precepts  of  the  Church  were  conscientknisly  observed 
because  they  had  become  for  the  most  part  completely 
interwoven  with  family  life  and  customs  Nnmeroas  books 
explaining  its  rites  and  ceremoniesf  enabled  the  people  to 
understand  their  signiiicance  and  enter  into  their  poetical 
beauty,  while  the  almost  universal  familiarity  with  the 
Latin  language  made  it  easy  for  all  classes  to  take  part 
in  the  services.  Even  now  in  Italy  the  common  people 
join  readily  in  the  Liturgical  offices.  The  observance  <rf 
Sundays  and  holidays  was  strongly  inculcated  in  books  of 
religious  instruction,  and  to  those  of  the  Church  many  of 

represenling  Saints  were  mostly  ^tened  on  the  doors,  and  thus  tbe  rea- 
son why  early  Italian  Xylographs  are  so  rare.  In  tbe  calMnet  of  copper- 
plates in  Berlin  there  are  a  number  of  fragments  of  very  early  Italian 
woodcuts  which  were  taken  from  the  wall  of  a  room  in  an  <dd  house  in 
Ha^sano,  which  was  pulled  down.  Cf.  Lippmann's  valuable  paper  on 
Italian  woodcuts  in  the  Jahrb.  der  Preuss.  Kunstsamm].,  V,,  316.  A 
few  Italian  woodcuis  with  other  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  W.  L 
SCHREIBER,  Manuel  de  I'amateur  de  la  gravure  sur  bois  et  sur  metal  au 
15™  si^cle  (Berlin,  1891  uq.),  e.g.,  N.  1.  (prooQ,  85,  86,  90,  167-9,  3*^^ 
598,  636  (637),  753-5,  77'.  830,  994,  995,  etc  Here,  too,  SS.  Roch 
and  Sebastian  arc  often  repeated.     See  N.  1670-76. 

*  Cf.  tlie  Testament  of  Benedetto  Majano,  in  LEADER,  La  Par- 
rochia  de  S.  Martino  a  Maiano  (Firen7e,  1875).  In  regard  to  Italian 
translations  of  the  Bible,  see  Zcitschrift  fiir  KathoL  Theologie,  1895, 
p.  341  seq.  On  the  spiritual  and  devotional  books  of  that  time  see  also 
I.IPPMANN,  Jahrb.  der  Preuss.  Kunstsamml.,  V.,  306  seq. 

+  A  book  of  this  description  (Lucidarius),  which  "was  read  from 
Vesuvius  to  Hecta,"  had  already  passed  through  seven  Italian  editions 
before  the  year  1500.  See  an  excellent  treatise  by  SCHMIDT,  Der 
Einfluss  der  Religion  auf  das  Lcben  beim  ausgehenden  Mittelalter, 
besonders  in  Daneniark,  15.     Freiburg,  1894. 
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the  trade  guilds  added  days  of  obligation  of  their  own.* 
The  fasts  also  were  strictly  kept  Machiavclli  remarks  on 
the  bad  impression  produced  upon  the  Florentines  by  the 
laxity  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's  retinue  on  his  visit  to  the 
Medici  in  the  b^inning  of  J471.  That  aiiy  one  should  dis- 
regard the  commandments  of  the  Church  on  this  point  had 
never  been  seen  beforc.f  The  relations  between  the  laity 
and  both  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  were  of  the  closest. 
Charitable  contributions  towards  the  support  of  churches 
and  convents  were  so  liberal  that  Directors  often  warned 
their  penitents  against  bestowing  a\ma  en  convents  wiieie 
the  rule  was  not  strictly  observed,  and  even  against  too 
great  lavishness  towards  good  religious,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  to  relax  the  strictness  of  their  HfeJ  In  the 
making  of  wills  a  certain  proportion  was  almost  invariably 
bequeathed  to  some  church  or  charitable  foundation,  with 
a  provision  for  masses  and  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
testator.  Tlie  forms  employed  in  drawing  up  wills  are 
another  proof  of  the  pious  feeling  of  the  time.  They 
almost  all  begin  by  invoking  God  and  the  Saints,  or  by 
commending  the  soul  of  the  testator  to  God  and  the 
Saints.§    The  will  of  the  celebrated  traveller  Giovanni  da 

*  Landucci.  L)i;ini>,  33. 

+  Rkumowt,  Klciiic  Schriften,  136  jff. 

X  ROSLER,  Doniimci'3  Enicliungslchre,  aj. 

g  PASOr.i.vi  {111.,  537  uf.)  Im  publrslied  the  will  of  Catcrina  Sforta, 
made  in  FlorcDce  in  1501).  In  proof  of  what  is  dialed  in  the  tcK  I 
will  give  some  specimens  of  coniiiicncctnenis  of  Vciieilaii  wi11&  (t) 
Will  drawn  ap  by  the  notary  I'ietro  Arrivabene,  SepL  i,  1474.  '*AI 
noine  de  J>io  ctovcnilo  mj  Alvixc  ilc  l-ion  nnctir  in  Kiardta  et  cflti- 
sidcmndocl  ^"iiuio  longo.  .  ,  pcrh6  bodcicnninadovolcr  □rdinarc,"ctc. 
Other  wills,  e.^,,  one  of  Mny  18,  t47Si  begin  wlili  tlK  name  of  tJic 
testator,  but  in  the  body  of  the  document  we  find, "  Committo  anbnain 
meam  ;iltiwimn  Jelwu  ct  B,  M;iri»e  ct  S,  UrsiiUie,"  etc,  (a)  The  wills 
drawn  up  by  the  notary  Niccolb  Riga,  who  was  working  op  to  IS^S, 
almost  all  begin  ^vitli  the  wotds :  "  In  nomine  Dei  &etenii.   Amen."   Ono 
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Empoli  begins.  "  I  commend  my  soul  to  Almighty  God 
and  His  glorious  Mother  B.  Mary  ever-Virgin,  to  the  Holy 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  S.  John,  to  SS.  Jerome  and 
Blasius  my  patrons,  and  alt  the  Saints  in  Paradise,  that  in 
their  kindness  and  mercy  they  may  intercede  for  me  with 
God  and  His  Mother,  praying  that  on  the  day  in  whicli 
I  am  called  away,  I  may  be  admitted  into  their  holy 
company.  Although  I  am  a  sinner  and  deserve  severe 
punishment,  yet  God  will  not  despise  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart ;  for  we  are  His  children  and  destined  to  enjoy 
eternal  beatitude.  I  trust  to  God  and  His  glorious  Mother 
to  grant  me  grace  to  serve  Him  in  this  vale  of  misery,  and 
afterwards  to  participate  in  that  glory  which  is  prepared 
for  all  true  Christians.  May  they  grant  me  the  grace  that 
this  will  may  serve  for  the  unburdening  of  my  conscience, 
and  that  my  soul  may  remain  pure  and  free  from  guilt."* 

of  Ihese  of  Feby.  4,  1475,  begins:  "A]  nome  sia  dc  misw  JclistJ 
Ouisto  cl  dc  ta  ma  inadrc  sanf^  Madonna  S.  Marin  cl  de  tuaa  ta  cone 
ccleitutc.  Allien,"  (3)  Willt  drawn  up  by  the  nobuy  Bermrdioo 
Raneini  (1471-79)  lie^in  with  ihc  rwune  of  ihe  letitator,  but  a  recom- 
inendation  of  the  soul  to  God,  die  D,  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  is  hardty 
ever  omitted.  Home  have,  as  a  preamble,  "  Al  noitic  ila  dctlo  clcmo 
Iddio  padre  et  fiol  et  spirito  »iintD  ct  ddlii  >itu<'<0!^  veicinc;,"  etc  (4) 
Wilb  by  the  noury  Kuino  limtLiroli  up  to  iJoS,  :itl  lie^'in  with  ibe 
Jtirmuki:  "lo  Dei  acicmi  nomine.  Amen."  (5)WiUsbyihcnotar)CrisiO' 
foro  Colonnino  (i5t3-zS)  almost  all  begin  :  "Quoniam  hunmnum  genu 
won  est  stabile,  sed  de^'enimus  ad  finen  et  ncsdmus  diem  neque  horam 
antmoque  prudenll  hoc  peninel,  ut  s«mper  mnrtJs  periculum  n>gitelur 
cveniiia,  liic  est  tjuod  pmcdicta  considcians  Ego  ...  in  primis  snimani 
meamcommendoaltissimoDeocrcalori."  A  few  wills  begin  ;  "loChmti 
no^ninc.  Amen."  (6)  Wills  by  the  nolaries  Francesco  Zorn  and  Bar- 
lolomco  Riispi(i5i5-2;) begin  :  "In  nomine  IJei  aeietni."  Laler,r^.,in  • 
tbe  wilbbydic  notary  Dotncnico  Biil(lihMrii<t530~4o),  lh«bcgiDninj|:  is  in 
Italian :  "  Is  nome  del  Sig.  nostra  Gcsii  Crisio."  State  Archives,  Veniee. 
Suione  notarilc 

*  GlORGETTl  has  published  the  text  of  this  will  in  the  Arch.  Sl  IiaL, 
J  Scrie,  XJV.,  324  tef. 
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All  the  best  intellects  on  the  side  of  the  Church  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  extreme  imporfance  of  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  family  life  during  this  period  of  danger  and 
turmoil  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 5th  Century,  when 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  was  just  beginning  to 
make  itself  generally  felt  in  Italian  society,  that  B.  Giovanni 
Dominici  wrote  his  admirable  book  on  the  government  of 
the  family.  It  was  composed  for  the  instruction  of  a  noble 
and  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  Antonio  Albcrti.  In  terse  and 
vigorous  largiiagc  the  zealous  Dominican  sets  her  duties 
before  her.  Nothing  can  be  more  practical,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  truly  Christian,  than  hi&  teaching,  in  which 
the  harmony  between  nature  and  grace  is  admirably  set 
forth.  "  While  the  Humanists  propose  an  ideal  of  life  wliich 
is  unattainable  for  the  majority  of  mankind  and  wholly 
alien  to  Christianity.  Dominici's  rules  can  be  practised  by 
all,  and  teach  the  Christian  not  only  to  act  as  a  reasonable 
man  in  every  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  but  also 
to  aim  at  that  which  alone  is  necessary.  Duminici  com- 
bines the  highest  ideal  in  religion  with  the  mast  perfect 
common  sense."  •  Addressing  Bartolotnea,  he  says,  "  Vou 
have  offered  yourself,  your  body  and  soul,  with  all  your 
possessions  and  your  children,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  you, 
to  God  our  Lord,  and  now  you  want  to  know  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  all  these  good  things  for  His  glui>'."  In 
correspondence  with  this  division  the  treatise  is  in  four 
parts,  describing  how  tlie  powers  of  the  soul,  the  faculties 
and  senses  of  the  body,  and  alt  temporal  goods  are  to  be 
used,  and  children  trained,  so  as  to  attain  the  end  willed 
by  God.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  arc  the  moat 
important,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  finest  works 
produced  by  the  literature  of  that  period.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  right  use  of  temporal  goods,  it  is  impressed  upon 
'»  RCSLRR,  Dominici's  EnJeliiin(p.lehTe,  18. 
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the  nolfaer  thai  it  is  faer  doty  to  see  that  the  property  which 
bcr  duldren  are  to  infaerit,  n  pffocf^ed  totacL  tn  regard 
to  that  cf  vhich  she  b  free  to  liispasc,  she  b  to  look  upon 
herself  u  God's  stcwdcs^  aad  ia  poveity  of  spirit  to  dis- 
pense it  for  tbegoodof  herarigfaboB-;  bat  as  all  men  have 
not  equal  dattns  oo  her  ctasity,  an  onkr  ot  precedence  in 
K£ard  to  those  who  require  help  b  laid  ciown.  ^H 

In  treating  of  the  briagii^  op  of  duldren.  Domini^^ 
marks  five  points.  Qnklren  are  to  be  trained,  Tst,  for 
God ;  xnd,  for  their  £aber  and  motiier ;  jrd,  for  them- 
selves; 4th,  (or  their  county;  5th,  for  the  trials  of  life. 
The  house  shoukl  be  adorned  vith  pious  pictures  in  order 
that  the  love  of  virtue,  the  low  of  Christ,  and  the  hatred  of 
sin  should  be  infused  into  the  childrcri's  minds  from  the 
moment  they  begin  to  obser^t  The  lo*-e  of  the  Saints 
will  lead  thcffl  to  lo\-e  the  Saint  of  Saints.  The  reading 
of  Holy  Scripture  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  they  arc 
sufficiently  prepared  to  understand  it  In  the  education  of 
boys,  she  must  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
heathen  writings.  In  matters  of  dress,  children  should  be 
trained  from  their  cariicsc  youth  to  modesty  and  dcconim. 
"  Be  careful  with  whom  they  associate :  none  of  the  things 
that  God  has  confided  to  you  arc  so  precious  in  His  sight 
as  your  children.  Their  souls  arc  worth  more  in  His  eyes 
than  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  of  the  irrational 
creation,  and  you  do  Him  a  greater  service  in  bringing  up 
your  children  well  than  if  you  posscs.scd  the  whole  world 
and  gave  all  away  to  the  poor.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to 
sai'e  your  own  soul,  if,  in  consequence  of  your  neglect,  the 
souls  of  your  children  should  perish  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
by  your  care  you  have  secured  their  salvation,  you  may 
rest  in  peace  as  to  your  own." 

Dominici's  counsels  as  to  hnw  children  should  be  trained 
to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  their  parents  arc  equally  admtr* 
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able.  They  should  be  taught  to  be  extremely  respectful  in 
addressing  them,  lie  specially  insists  upon  three  pohits. 
f(l)  WhCT  a  parent  corrects  a  child,  the  correction  should 
be  received  with  thanks.  (2)  Children  should  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  their  parents.  (3)  When  spoken  to,  they 
must  answer  with  modesty.  Honour  must  be  shewn  to 
parenU  also  in  the  use  of  temporal  goodsi  and  in  de- 
meanour. "  In  the  presence  of  their  parents,  children 
should  not  sit  down  unless  desired  to  do  so ;  they  must 
stand  in  a  respectful  attitude,  humbly  bow  the  head  when 
any  command  is  addressed  to  them,  and  uncover  when 
they  meet  their  parents."  He  lays  great  stress  on  a  practice 
which   he  says  will  greatly  conduce   to  the  happiness  of 

tthe  household.     Twice  at  least  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
at  n^ht  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  before 
going  out,  each  child  should  humbly  kneel  down  before  one 
or  other  of  the  parents   and  beg  a  blessing.     "  1    should 
prefer,"  he  says,  "that  this  should  also  be  done  on  going  out 
again  after  the  mid-day  meal,  but  for  daughters  and  those 
^H  who  stay  at  home,  the  morning  and  evening  will  suffice. 
^^  You  on  your  part   should  give  your  blessing  wt!i  great 
I       humility,  willingly  accepting  this  mark  of  respect  not  as 
^H  for  yourself,  but  for  the  good  of  your  children.     When  the 
^^  child,  kneeling,  says  Benedtcilt,  you  should  give  the  bless- 
ing in  whatever  phrase  appears  to  you  to  be  most  agree- 
able to  God  and  suitable  to  the  child  who  asks  for  it.    As, 
for  instance.  '  May   God   bless  thee  with  an  everlasting 
blessing,'  or '  May  the  grace  of  God  be  always  with  thee," 
or  '  May  God  replenish  thcc  with  His  holy  blessing  in  body 
and  soul,'  or  '  May  God  give  thee  favour  in  His  sight  and 
^ft  In  that  of  men,'  or,  finally,  '  May  Cod  make  thcc  perfect 
^^  now  and    for    ever.'      Thus   you  may  vary   the    blessing 
according  to  circumstances.     As  the  child  rises  after  having 
frcceived  your  blessing  he  should  kiss  the  hand   that  has 
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bestowed  it;  and  then  lie  mny  f»o  forth  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  iiotJiinii  can  happen  to  him  that  wil!  not  be  for 
the  good  of  his  soul.  But  now  look  to  yourself  and  sec 
that  you  shew  to  your  Father  in  Heaven  the  same  respect 
that  your  children  are  to  shew  to  you.  and  more  especially 
in  this  matter  of  liL-ncliiig  the  knee.  You  should  ask  His 
blessing  on  your  knees  not  only  twice  or  tlirice  in  the  day, 
but  whenever  you  change  your  occupation.  ALso  make 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  your  finger  on  the  ground,  the 
table,  the  wall,  whatever  is  nearest  to  you,  and  kiss  it 
Be  careful  never  to  utter  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  curse 
or  ban  on  your  childrerif  cither  in  anger  or  in  jest,  or  to 
frighten  them,  or  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  nor  should 
you  curse  any  creature  or  send  them  to  the  devil,  for  sudi 
curses  from  the  lips  of  a  father  or  mother  may  take  effect, 
and  in  any  case  are  hurtful." 

In  the  last  section :  "  How  to  bring  up  children  to  be 
good  citizens,"  Dominici's  counscLs  reflect  the  state  of 
Florence  at  the  time  Above  all  things  he  warns  against 
parly  spirit.  **  Nothing  can  be  more  deleterious,"  he  says  ; 
"  for  the  partisan,  instead  of  building  up  the  commonwealth, 
rends  and  destroys  it"* 

The  "  Opera  a  ben  viverc,"  which  is  attributed  to  the 
great  Florentine  Bishop  S.  Antoninus,  thoufih  written  a 
generation  later  than  Duminici's  treatise,  is  very  similar  in 
character.  Though  5.  .Antoninus'  letters  to  Diodota  degli 
Adimari  are  not  directly  concerned  with  education,  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  advice  on  this  subject.  They  treat 
of  the  rule  of  life,  demeanour,  intercourse  with  others. 
Church-going  and  devotional  practices,  and  in  their  practical 
good  sense  and  strict  yet  simple  piety,  breathe  throughout 
a  spirit  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  all  exaggeration  or 
cant.    "  All  prayer,"  he  writes,  "  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that 

*  RosLEX,  Doniinici'&  Erticbuiig&lchrc.aj-M. 
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which  comes  most  from  the  heart  is  most  pleasing  ;  biit  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  saying  the  OfHcc.  Prepare  your- 
self to  endure  sickness,  poverty,  or  any  other  privation,  con- 
tempt or  persecution,  housiihold  cares  or  temptations.  Go 
to  confession  every  month,  and  to  communion  tvery  two 
months,  on  some  feast-day.  In  society,  even  among 
relations,  speak  as  little  as  possible  and  only  when  it  ts 
necessary.  Be  careful  about  your  children  ;  see  that  they 
live  a  good  life,  and  guard  them  from  dangerous  company. 
Avwd  evil  not  only  in  your  actions  but  in  your  thoughts. 
Be  watchful,  keep  yourself  in  hand  ;  if  bad  tlinughts  come, 
turn  away  your  mind  to  something  else.  When  you  are 
tempted  to  be  proud  think  at  oncd  of  your  sins.  When  you 
are  discouraged  and  inclined  to  despair,  recall  to  mind  the 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  Christ,  and  think  of  the 
story  of  the  publican.  It  is  easier  to  beijiii  a  good  work 
than  to  persevere  in  it ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  begitining 
if  the  end  is  not  reached.  Fortify  your  sout  by  frequent 
spiritual  reading  and  diligence  in  meditation.  There 
is  no  harm  in  conversing  with  pious  women,  but  do  not 
trust  every  one  too  readily.  Vows  once  made  must  be 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  possible.  May  God  grant  you  His 
blessing."* 

The  votaries  of  the  true  Renaissance  arc  entirely  at 
one  in  principle  with  such  saintly  church  reformers  as 
Dominici  and  S.  Antoninus.  These  men  saw  that  it  was 
possible  to  engraft  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  on  the 
root-stock  of  Christianity.  The  noble  and  pious  Viltorino 
da  Ftltrc  was  an  eminent  example  of  this  school.  Though 
he  has  left  no  writings  behind  him,  the  salutary  influence 
of  his  famous  College  at  Mantua  was  immense,  and  very 

•  Keumont,  KIcine  Sdirificn,  37,  and  Bricfc  HI.  Italicncr,  140  if;.; 
R68LER  (Dominicfs  ErficliunK^lclirc,  67-S)  doubts  whether  S.  Antoni- 
nus readly  vras  Ihc  awhor  of  the  "Opema  ben  vivere."    FirenM,  1858. 
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widdy  diffused.*  Hardly  inferior  to  him  was  Agostino 
Dati,  a  native  of  Siena  (ob.  1479),  whose  great  worth  as 
an  instructor  has  been  specially  brought  out  by  recent , 
authors.  Antonio  Ivani  is  another  of  these  iliustrioua 
schoolmasters ;  his  treatise  on  education  in  the  family  is 
truly  Christian  in  its  spirit.  Francesco  Barbaro,  at  the 
early  age  of  17,  wrote  a  work  on  marrif^e,  the  family 
and  education,  which  was  much  admired  by  his  contempo- 
raries ;  its  tone  is  lofty  and  piou&'j' 

The  most  important  work  on  education  produced  by  the 
Christian  Humanists  of  the  I5lh  Century  was  written  by 
Maffeo  V^io,  a  friend  of  Pope  Pius  II.  In  his  six  books 
on  this  subject,  first  prhitcd  at  Milan  in  1491,  we  find 
nothing  that  is  not  practical  and  fruitful.  For  a  course  of 
instruction  for  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  Vegio 
borrows  his  method  from  the  sages  of  antiquity,  while  he 
derives  the  principles  of  Christian  education  from  revela- 
tion, Holy  Scripture,  the  works  of  the  Katliers,  and  the 
example  of  the  Saints.  He  strongly  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  die  precepts  of  Christian  faith 
and  morals  in  daily  life.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the 
power  of  a  living  example,  and  in  addressing  parents  re- 
peatedly points  to  S.  Monica  and  her  noble  son  as  a 
demonstration  of  thi;  cfTticts  of  a  truly  ^ood  and  religious 
education.  The  "  sweet  and  eloquent"  Confessions  of  S. 
Augustine  was  a  favourite  book  with  all  the  Christian 
Jlumanists.  "  The  good  example  of  parents,"  he  says, 
"  gives  efficacy  to  their  instructions,  and  their  prayers  bring 
down  the  blessing  of  God."  In  point  of  style  Vcgio'a  book 
Is  admirable.    **  There  is  a  genial   warmth  in  his  writing 

•  Tastor,  Hil.  t'oj>cs.  I,,  p.  44  try.  <Engt.  trans.}. 

t  KiJSLEK  in  Ills  Dominici's  Enichungslchrc,  cic,  150  r/f^  164  uf., 
314  '/Vi  has  wriiicn  »dii»nibte  descri|Kk>n&  of  ihesc  K^cat  leaditra.  In 
icfprd  lo  Irani,  c/.  abo  A.  Neki,  Notitie  die  A-  Irani.    SArxuiA,  1868. 
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which  springs  from  conscious  sincerity  and  earnest  convic- 
tion, and  somciimes  kindles  into  enthusiasm.  In  every 
word  and  line  we  feel  that  be  is  penetrated  with  the  im- 
portance and  greatness  of  his  subject."* 

These  numerous  treatises,  formulating  with  such  una- 
nimity sound  principles  of  Christian  education,  did  much 
to  counteract  the  dangers  which  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance, permeating  all  the  relations  of  life,  brought  with  it. 
These  dangers  were  especially  manifest  in  its  effect  on  the 
education  of  women,  in  breaking  through  the  restraints 
which  had  hitherto  encompassed  ttieir  lives  in  the  Middle 
Ages-  The  process  could  not  fail  to  have  a  deleterious 
influence  on  morals,  and  wc  find  the  writings  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Christian  Renaissance  full  of  warnings  on  this 
subject.  Vespasiano  da  Histicci  sets  examples  of  distin- 
guished women  before  the  Italian  mothers,  and  exhorts 
them  to  *'  bring  up  their  daughters  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
to  live  soberly  and  piously.  Do  not  give  them  the 
Hundred  Talcs  or  any  of  Boccaccio's  works  to  read,  nor 
yet  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  for  though  these  may  nut  be  im- 
moral, still  they  arc  not  suitable  for  pure  minds,  which 
ought  only  to  love  God  and  their  husbands.  Let  them 
read  devotional  books.  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  history, 
so  that  they  may  learn  how  to  live  and  behave  and 
turn  their  IhoughLs  to  serious  things  and  not  to  frivoiity."f 

In  consequence  of  the  disregard  of  these  warnings,  the 
movement  in  the  direction  of  emancipation  was  attended 
with  much  that  was  unseemly  and  immoral.  Nevertheless 
there  were  many  who  perfectly  succeeded  in  harmonising 

•  From  Ihe  Prrtaro  of  KOPP'S  M.  Vegiiw'  EnichunKitlehre,  20  stq. 
(Freiburg,  1S89).  Sec  also  the  sam«  author's  cxceltcol  work  :  M.  Vejio, 
ein  Humanist  und  PiiJaKogc  dci  xv.  Jahrhuiiileit&,  13  ae^.  (Luicm, 
1887);  and  KoHLER,  PaOiiKOKlk  d«  M.  Vcgius,  Schwab,  timiind,  1856. 

t  REirwOMT,  Kleine  Schrificn,  aj- 
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the  new  tendencies  with  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  "  Both  amongst  the  princely  and  noble 
Tamiliesand  in  the  burgher  class  in  the  15th  Century,  we 
find  many  women  who  combined  the  highest  inteltectual^H 
culture  with  the  most  perfect  womanliness  and  purity  of  life.^^ 
Equally  in  the  16th  Century,  when  the  old  restraints  had 
become  still  more  relaxed,  if  not  wholly  broken  through, 
admirable  examples  of  the  noblest  type  of  womanhood 
were  not  wanting."  • 

In  the  "  Cortcgiano "  written  by  Raphael's  friend,  the 
well-known  scholar  and  diplomatist  BaldassareCastiglione, 
we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  Court  of  Urbino,  and  of 
the  society  which  assembled  there,  in  what  was  probably 
the  first  example  of  the  modern  s^m.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  this  picture  of  the  influence  of  a 
beautiful  and  noble  woman,  as  it  ts  portrayed  in  this 
classical  book.-)- 

Castiglione  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
the  education  of  a  lady  in  the  higher  circles  should  be  such 
as  to  place  her  intellectually  on  a  level  with  her  husband. 
She  should  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  tlic  various 
branches  of  Science  and  Art  to  form  an  intelligent  judg< 
ment  on  any  subject  that  comes  before  her,  though  not  her- 
self a  proficient  in  it.  She  should  be  equally  wcll-verscd  in 
current  literature  ;  and  tlius  equipped  at  all  points,  tlie  refine- 
ment of  her  taste  will  shew  itself,  in  her  dress,  which  will  be 


•  Reumoxt,  Viltoru  Colonna,  100. 

f  tT/'.  Dr  K.  Fi;i>iciiN's<lcli|jtiiful  artidc.Ein  Salon  der  Rcn)iisiance,ia 
Ko.  11^3  of  the  inominj;  cdilion  of  the  N,  Fr.  Prcue,  April  is*  189$ 
S.  Marcrllo,  La  cronAlog«  <l«]  " CoTtrglitno "  di  B,  QmigUoiM,' 
Leghorn,  1895  (per  none  Crivcllucci-lininstJ.  is  of  opinion  Unt  the 
[hrce  fiiHi  books  of  the  CoriCKatio  were  composed  at  Urbino  bccwcm 
April  I  jotJ  iuul  May  1 509,  a\vS,  the  fourth  at  Konit.*,  l>etwcM;n  Seplcmbcr 
1 51 J  and  December  1513. 
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always  becoming,  in  her  conversation,  which,  alternately 
grave  and  gay,  will  never  be  too  free  or  flippant ;  finally,  in 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  all  her  movements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  domestic  virtues  must  not  be  sacriticcd  to  these 
intellectual  attainments  ;  she  must  care  for  her  houi^ehold 
and  her  children,  and,  while  rivalling  her  husband  in  in- 
telligence and  knowledge,  retain  the  grace  and  charm  of 
womanly  ways.  Women,  he  maintains,  though  physically 
weaker  than  men,  are  not  inferior,  because  they  understand 
so  much  better  how  to  control  and  apply  the  powers  they 
possess.  Hence  in  all  the  various  departments  or  life,  in 
government,  in  war,  in  science,  in  poetry,  women  have 
achiei-cd  fame.* 

In  addition  to  the  greater  frequency  with  which  women 
appeared  in  public,  and  made  their  individuality  felt  in 
the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  the  attainment  of  distinction 
in  scientific  pursuits  by  such  women  as  Isolta  Nogarola 
of  Verona,  Cecilia  Gon/aga,  Cassandra  Fedcle,"  may  be 
claimed  for  this  period  as  something  hitherto  unknown 
and  entirely  new.  Antonia  de'  Pulci  and  Lucrezia  Tor- 
nabuoni  de'  Medici,  mother  of  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  won 
laurels  in  poetry,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  time  tl^t 
all  their  compositions  were  religious.  Veronica  Gambara 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  fii-st 
was  not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  the  day.  The 
second,  the  most  celebrated  poetess  of  Italy,  was  so  ad- 
mirable in  every  respect  that  she  is  called  the  Saint  of 
the  Renaissance  by  its  special  historian.f 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance  was  one  of  the  most  elTica- 
cious  means  of  securing  the  spiritual  development  of  the 

♦  Reumokt,  Viuoria  Colonna,  loo-ioi ;  J.  BuRCKH.^R]>T,  Die  Cul- 
lur  der  kciuiswncc,  II.,  134  /<"?-,  cd.  3 ;  H.  jANrTscHEK,  Die  Gc»ell- 
fccJiaft  der  Reraiisance  in  Italicn,  50  Mf.    Sluugarl,  1S79. 

T  BUKCKHARUT,  Culxur,  II.,  136,  cd.  5. 
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individual  and  tlie  family,  and  preserx'ing  both  from  the 
danjjers  of  this  period.  All  tlic  manuals  on  Confession  of 
tlvdt  day,  amongst  which  thai  of  S.  Antoninus  *  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular,  enjoin  that  the  people  should 
be  questioned  on  the  Creed,  the  Our  Father,  tlie  Ten  Com* 
mandments,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Church.  S-  Antoninus 
recommends  that  children  should  be  examined  on  their 
conduct  towards  their  parents,  and  equally  tluit  care 
lihould  be  taken  to  iniprc<>s  nn  the  parents  a  sense  of 
their  diitic<i  towards  their  children  and  servants.  Children 
are  to  be  strictly  brought  tip  in  the  (ear  of  God, 
servants  are  to  be  allowed  time  to  fulfil  their  religious 
duties,  and  arc  to  be  taken  care  of  and  sup[K>rtcd  in 
sickness-t 

The  manuaU  also  contain  special  questions  suitable  for 
the  differeiil  ranks  and  classes  of  the  population.  In  that 
of  S.  .Antoninus  there  are  questions  for  judges,  for  advocates 
(whether  they  have  defended  an  unrighteous  cause  or  failed 
to  protect  the  poor) ;  for  teachers,  for  physicians  (whether 
they  have  attended  the  poor) ;  for  merchants,  innkeepers, 
butchers  (whether  they  have  sold  bad  meat  or  given  light 
weight) ;  for  bakers,  for  tailors  (whether  they  have  kept 
back  remnants  of  cloth,  or  worked  unnecessarily  on 
Sundays) ;  for  smiths,  weavers,  goldsmiths,  servants  and 
day-labourers.^     No  class  was  too  insignificant  to  claim  the 

*  Sec  CHFrcKEK.  Der  nildcrtatcrlttsmMs  ties  XV.  Jahrhiindens,  I, 
34  seq.  (Ldpu'g,  1655).  Detail  also  regarding  oihcr  manuals  on  Con- 
fcssion,  of  ihis  time,  p.  to4, 

t  ConfesKtoiuIe  U.  Atitonini  archieplscopi  Flurentitu,  1 508,  f.  74b  s^., 

et43- 

1  Conftssionalc  D.  .^nto^i^i,  etc.  f.  69  se^.  In  die  Diocese  of  Acqtii 
th«rc  WW  a  rule,  wliidi  uraa  confirmed  by  a  ij^odal  dccrw  of  the 
Biihop  Luigi  Bruno  on  August  33,  1499,  lh.it  every  rwnfeswjr  should 
pMsm  and  dili},'cntly  study  cHhcr  the  Summa  of  S.  Anioninus  or  the 
Manipulu&Cur.ilorum.    This  decree  cxpbiiis  the  large  numt>er  of  copies 
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maternal  care  of  the  Church  ;  we  see  what  a  zealous  watch 
was  maintained  over  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  how 
lovingly  she  strove  to  meet  and  counteract  the  failings  and 
frailties  of  all  classes. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Church  for  the  welfare  of  all  her 
children,  and  the  religious  spirit  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
people,  are  strikingly  displayed  in  the  manifold  develop- 
ment of  the  numerous  guilds  and  brotherhoods. 

The  immediate  objects  of  the  guilds  were  mainly  secular, 
but  religious  and  charitable  foundations  were  almost  invari- 
abty  associated  with  them.  Their  trade-marks  always  bore 
a  religious  character.  Every  guild  had  its  own  church  or 
chapel  and  its  own  chaplain.*  The  statutes  breathe  a 
deeply  religious  spirit,  and  frequently  the  guild  owed  its 
origin  to  a  desire  to  maintain  a  lamp  before  a  certain  altar. 
to  honour  the  feast  of  some  special  Saint,  to  possess 
a  private  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  members.  There  were 
strict  rules  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  tlieir  religious 
duties.  They  were  bound  to  hear  Ma&s  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  to  attend  a  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  guild 
at  least  once  a  month.  There  were  rewards  for  frequent 
attendance  in  church.  The  statutes  often  enjoin  reverent 
behaviour  in  the  House  of  God,  and  members  are  forbidden 
to  leave  the  church  before  the  end  of  the  service.  Some 
of  the  statutes  require  members  to  go  to  confession  at 
least  thrice  in  the  year,  and  no  allowances  are  to  be  granted 
to  the  sick  until  they  have  fulfilled  this  duty.  Some  guilds 
have  a  rule  against  profane  langu.igc.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  observance  of  Sundays  and  holidays.    Each  craft 

of  txMb  these  works  which  were  printed  during  the  last  diirty  years  of 
ibe  ijih  Century;  kc  Alii;.  Dcuiach.  llioK>.  XX.,  59c. 

*  In  regard  to  tbc  faUow*ing  passiigc,  tec  KodocaKACEI,  I.,  Uxv. 
uf.,  xdx.  ttq.,  and  atso  CaTTLOB  in  ttie   Hist.  Jahrbucb,  XVI.,  130 
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had  its  patmn  Saint.conncctcd  in  some  way  through  kgcnd 
or  history  with  tlie  trade  or  occupation  exercised  by  its 
members.  Thus  in  Rome  S.  Etigius  was  the  patron  of 
the  Tarriers  and  goldsmiths,  S.  Nicholas  of  the  sailors,  the 
tanners  had  S.  Bartholomew,  the  husbandmen  S.  Isidore, 
the  millers  S.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  the  coopers  S.  James, 
the  wineshops  S.  Blasius,  the  innkeepers  S.  Julianas,  the 
bricklayers  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  stone-masons  the 
four  crowned  Martyrs,  the  money-changers  S.  Mark, 
the  shopkeepers  S.  Sebastian,  the  wool -merchants  S. 
Ambrose,  the  shoemakers  S.  Crispin.  Uic  barbers  and 
pliysicians  SS.  Casmas  and  Damian,  the  apothecaries  S. 
Lawrence,  the  painters  S.  Luke.' 

The  patronal-fcast  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  Mass  and 
procession,  which  all  the  memb::rs  had  to  attend.  All  the 
guilds  in  Rome  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  great  pro- 
cession on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  from 
the  Lateran  to  S"  Maria  Maggiore.  This  feast  was  re- 
garded in  Rome  as  the  special  festa  of  the  industrial 
classes.^ 

It  was  the  induencc  of  this  spirit  of  solid  piety  which 
pervaded  the  guilds  in  Rome  and  in  all  the  other  Italian 
cities,  which  created  and  preserved  amongst  the  working- 
classes  those  sentiments  of  fraternal  chanty  and  mutual 
goodwill,  and  that  lofty  sense  of  honour  and  probity  which 
wc   find  expressed   in  their  statutes.     Care  for  the  poor 

id   the   sick    and    for    prisoners    is    especially   enjoined. 

Sach  guild  had  its  own  physician  ami  its  hospital.  Guild 
oflicials  were  appointed  to  visit  and  relieve  the  sick,  and 
such  members  as  were  in  prison  through  misfortune  ralhcr 
than  misconduct;  and  the  superior  officers  were  bound  to 
sec  personally  to  the  fulfilmenL  of  these  duties    hy  tlicir 

•  RonoCANACHl,  I.  cl  II.  panifK, 

t  ADINOLfr,  I.,  2  ;  KOUOCAKACHt,  I.,  ci. 
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subordinates.  Many  guilds  provided  pensions  for  needy 
members  and  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  some  cases 
contributed  substantial  sums  to  the  marriage  portion  of 
girls.  Even  beyond  the  grave,  members  were  not  for- 
gotten :  all  the  associates  were  hound  to  attend  their 
funerals,  the  poor  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  guild, 
Masses  were  said  for  each  member  at  his  death,  and  on 
certain  days  throughout  the  year  all  were  remembered  at 
the  Altar.* 

Hoth  beside  and  within  the  guilds,  numerous  associations 
existed  which  aimed  at  the  spiritual  and  moral  advancement 
of  their  members  by  means  of  v.irious  good  works,  either  for 
the  honour  of  God  or  the  good  of  their  neighbours,  'J'hese 
brotherhoods  had  also  their  special  patron  Saints  and  par- 
Itkular  cJiapels.  The  alms  of  the  members  were  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  dowries  for  poor  giris,  the  sick, 
or  tlie  burial  of  the  dead.f 

The  more  wealthy  Confraternities  spent  a  portion  of 
their  funds  on  the  erection  or  embellishment  of  churches 
of  their  own.  on  gifts  of  paintings  or  carvings,  or  perhaps 
a  Holy  Sepulchre  to  other  churches  in  their  city;  on  hav- 
ing special  banners  designed  and  executed  for  the  associa- 
tion, or  on  building  and  decorating  a  hall  for  their  meetings, 
called  a  Si:tii>ia.l 

In  Venice  in  the  year  1481  the  Confraternity  of  S. 
John  the  Evangelist  built  a  Scuola  with  a  richly  decorated 
Atrium,  and  employed  Gentile  Bellini  to  paint  the  miracle 
of  the  finding  of  the  true  Cross  for  it,  in  three  divisions. 
These  pictures  are  now  in  tlic  Venetian  Academy.  S. 
Mark   preaching,  by  the  same  master,  now  in  the   Hrera, 


•  Kodocawachi,  I,  xcv.  ie^.,  and  Gottlob,  foe.  dt. 
^K     t  C^  in  3  genenl  way,  MOKONi,  XVI.,  1 17  jfy. 
^F     I  C/.  Bl'kckhardt,  ( ;e»i;iiii;lilc  Uer  Keiwi^Kinic  in  ludicn,  iSi-j, 
[        where  sc*-cral  innanccs  of  this  kind  are  mentioned. 
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was  painted  in  1485  for  the  Confratemity-hall  of  the 
brotherhood  of  that  Saint*  Carpaccio  painted  for  the 
Congregation  of  S.  Ursula  his  masterpiece,  the  history 
of  the  Saint  in  nine  pictures,  1490-1495.  The  Con- 
fraternity-houses of  S.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni  and 
of  S.  Stefano  are  also  adorned  with  jointings  by  this 
master.j  The  Confraternity  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  in 
1489  built  a  church  dedicated  to  their  patron  Saint.  In 
1517  Bartolomeo  Bon  began  the  building  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Confraternity- house  which  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  creations  of  Venetian  architecture, 
and  was  adorned  by  Tintoretto  with  fifty-six  colossal 
Biblical  pictures.^  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  Fadua  were  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  embellished  later 
with  sixteen  frescoes  of  the  l^end  of  S.  Antonio  by 
Titian  and  his  pupils,  and  the  Scuola  del  Carmine. 

In  Siena  the  Confraternities  of  S.  Bernardino  and  S. 
Catherine  built  two  beautiful  Oratories  close  to  each  other, 
with  Sodality-halls  attached. §  The  Church  of  the  Mlseri- 
cordia  at  Arezzo  was  adorned  with  a  magnificent  facade 
out  of  the  surplus  of  the  alms  received  by  the  brothers.ll 
The  Confraternity  of  the  Annunziata  employed  Piero  d^li 
Franceschi  in  1466  to  paint  a  banner  for  their  church;  un- 
fortunately, this  has  disappeared.!! 

In  Florence,  many  of  the  Confraternities  possessed 
buildings  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
is  that  of  the  Confraternity  dello  Scalzo  (so-called  because 
in  their  processions  the  brother  who  carried  the  Crucifix 

•  BUBCKHARDT,  he.  at.,  184  ;  WOI.TMANN,  II.,  287. 

t  WOLTMANN,  II.,  298-9. 

J   BUKCKHAKUT,  /OC.  Ctl.,  184. 

§   Ibid.,  1  86. 

II  Ibid.,  183. 

H  W01.TMANM,  1 1..  1  r6  ;  Giorn.  degli  Arcliiv.  Tosc,  VI.,  i  j. 
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walked  barefoot),  which  contains  ten  frescoes  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  S.  John  the  Hapttst  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(painted  151 1-1526).* 

The  Scuole  of  S.  NiccolA  di  Foligiio  and  the  Annunziata 
had  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  banners  painted  for 
their  use.+  The  wealthy  Confraternity  of  S.  Rcrrardino 
decorated  the  facade  o(  their  church.J  and  had  a  splendid 
banner  painted  by  Beneiiclto  Buonfifjli  in  t47S§  The 
guild  of  the  soap-boilers  of  S.  Grcgorio  in  Assisi  possessed 
a  splendid  banner  which  is  now  in  Carlsnihc.li  In  1518 
Timoleo  Viti  painted  the  jViV>  me  langere  on  a  banner 
for  the  Coil  fraternity  of  the  S"  Angeli  at  Cagli-f  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  chapcU  in  Rome  with  its  pillared 
court  is  that  which  lK:luii|;<jd  to  the  Scuola  of  S.  Giovanni 
Dccoliato.** 

Thus,  in  the  pursuance  of  their  works  of  charity,  these 
numerous  corporations  have  rendered  no  little  service  to 
Art 

Every  city,  and  indeed  almost  every  villf^e,  in  Italy 
possessed  one  or  more  of  the^  sodalities.  One  of  the 
oldest  is  that  of  S.  Leonardo  at  Viterbo,  which  founded 
the  Ospcdile  franco  in  l  i44.+t  J"st  a  hundred  years  later 
the  well-known  Confraternity  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  and  generally  called  the  Miscricordia,  was  founded 

•  WOLTiiANN,  t;  ,614. 
t-  mj.,2\i. 

t  BL'RCKKARnT.  /uc.  aA,  Viy 

%  WOI.TMANN,  II.,  314. 

fhiJ..  213. 

^  /*»*<,  333. 

UUKCKHARDT,  he.  n'L.  185. 

-ft  Tlic  Sututc  of  litis  Ctinriulemity  lias  lately  b«cn  publijhctl  by 
FIK2I,  (iti  ospui  medioefali  e  ra^pednle  gnnile  dl  Viterbo,  V.  (1S93). 
This  diwxjvrty  iii»rii  MrRAmiti's  views  (Anliiiuit.  lulrac  Uiv(.,  75)  in 
regard  10  tbc  date  Qf  [he  lint  Appearance  of  ihcw  broihcrhoo^ls. 
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by  a  Florentine  day-labourer.  The  duty  of  the  brothers 
was  to  take  sick  or  injured  persons  to  the  hospitals  and  to 
bury  the  dead.  During  the  Ptaguc  of  1 335  the  brothers  of 
the  Misericordia  rei>dered  most  valuable  ser^-ices,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  customarj-  for  men  of  all  ranks  and 
avocations  to  enrol  theraseU-es  tn  the  Confraternity.  In 
1425  the  Misericordia  disappt:arcd,  in  consequence  of  its 
union  with  the  Compagnia  di  S"  Maria  di  Bigallo,  which 
vras  not  bound  to  any  works  of  charity.  In  1475  it  was 
reviv*ed,  and  in  the  Flague  of  1494  again  proved  most 
valuable* 

More  than  once  during  the  course  of  the  isth  Century 
scrnic  startling  word  from  a  mission-preacher,  or  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  Flague,  caused  fresh  associations  of  this  kind 
to  be  formed-  Thust,  in  1415  in  Venice,"f*  the  Confraternity 
of  S.  Kocco  was  instituted  and  pFo\'cd  an  inv^aluable  blessing 
during:  the  repeated  visitations  of  the  Plague.  Wealthy 
citizens,  the  nobility,  and  cx'cn  some  of  the  Doges  enrolled 
themselves  in  this  sodality,  which  in  consequence  became 
so  rich  that  over  and  above  vhat  was  needed  for  the  poor, 
it  was  able,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  spend  Luge 
sums  on  the  patronage  of  Art 

In  1448,  when  the  Pl^ue  was  n^ng  in  Rome,  the 
German  confessor  at  S.  Peter's  founded  the  Sodality  of 
Our  Lady  of  Dolours  for  his  own  counlrj-men,  which  is 
still  in  existence.^  Another  of  these  Confraternities  which 
still  survives  is  that  of  the  Buonuomini  di  S.  Martino,  an 
association   of  Florentine   citizens  founded   by  S.   Anto- 


*  P.  Lakdini,  Isioria  delta  Arrltirninfrai,  di  Si.  Nfiiria  delh  Mtsericccdia 
(rircote,  1843.  e  Livomo,  1S71):  C.  Ui\NCi[i,  La  Compognia  dclb 
Misarkordia  (Fimae,  1855):  DubUn  Kevkrw,  CXIV.  <  1894),  333  ny. 

t  On  the  erection  and  imponancc  of  the  Vencuan  Scuolc,  sec 
SaN^VINO,  Venein,  99  se^, 

I  I'ASTOtt,  HUl  I'ope*.  II.,  85,  note  (Kngl.  (ran*.). 
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nmu5  in  1441,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  and  assisting 
persons  who  had  seen  better  days  and  were  ashamed  to 
let  their  poverty  be  known.  In  a  very  short  time  from 
its  institution,  the  brothers  had  already  ministered  to 
600  families ;  but  the  Saint  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
vicarious  almsgiving,  and  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  Talriarch 
of  Venice,  relates  that  he  personally  visited  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city,  bringing  help  and  comfort  to  all  who 
were  in  need.*  In  Vicenza  the  B.  Bcrnartlino  of  Fcltrc 
established  two  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  reduced 
persons  of  noble  family  and  others  who  shrank  from 
makinjj  known  their  necessities,  which  have  been  perennial 
fountains  of  blessing  for  many  centuries.t 

In  1460  the  learned  Cardinal  Torqucmada  founded 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Annunciata,  and  gave  it  a 
chapel  of  its  own  in  S"  Maria  sopra  Minerva  Its  object 
was  to  provide  dowries  for  poor  girls.J  During  the  [jth 
Century  as^sociations  devoted  to  this  particular  work  of 
charity,  which  In  a  special  way  combines  chi^-alry  with 
Christian  prudence,  sprung  up  in  many  other  cities  also, 
Thus  ill  Parma  in  I4()j  an  association  was  instituted  to 
facilitate  marriages  between  young  men  of  good  character 
and  poor  and  virtuous  gtrls.§ 

Florence  and  Kome  contained  a  larger  number  of  these 
brotherhoods  than  any  of  the  other  Italian  cities.  In 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  Century  there  were 
scvcnty-thrcc  municipal  Associations  or  congr^ations  for 


*  C/.  RAT21HGER,  Aimcnpflcgc,  376 ;  SKaifK,  186.  and  cspcciallf  N, 
Marteu-I,  1  Buonuomini  di  S.  Martino  [extinct  from  the  RiKegiu  Nat), 
Kiienze,  1884.  See  :tlsu  Corrempoiidtnt,  Juilli^t  [S89,  396,  .i»il  (iUASn 
in  ilic  K0S.1  d'o£ni  mrtr.  Calcndariu  Fiurcitiinu.  [S64. 

t  Acu  Sonet.,  Sept.,  Vli.,  869. 

%  Pastor,  HUl  I'opes.,  II.,  9  (Engl  trans.). 

J  KOBLKK,  Katl).  Lebeii,  II.,  S^. 
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religious  objects ;  there  were  also  Confraternities  for 
children,  shewing  how  intimately  the  practices  of  religion 
were  bound  up  with  family  life.  Those  for  children 
assembled  to  assist  at  Vespers  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Some  of  the  associations  for  men  included 
amongst  their  objects  entertainments  of  various  sorts, 
others  were  devoted  entirely  to  works  of  charity,  others  to 
penance.  One  Confraternity  undertook  to  prepare  con- 
demned criminals  for  death,  and  attend  them  on  the 
scaffold.* 

A  clearer  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  Confraternities 
can  be  formed  by  studying  tlieir  development  in  Rome 
itself— the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  those  in  Rome  was  that  of  the  Gonfalone,  later 
erected  into  an  Arch-Confraternity  and  still  flourishing. 
It  was  formed  in  the  year  1 264  by  twelve  noblemen, 
who  assembled  first  in  S"  Maria  Maggiore  and  afterwards 
in  S""  Lucia  della  Chiavica,  and  called  themselves  La 
Compagnia  de'  Raccommandati  di  Madonna  S*"  Maria. 
Innocent  VIII.  gave  it  the  name  of  del  Gonfalone,'  because 
of  the  banner  which  was  carried  in  their  processions.  He 
affiliated  five  other  Confraternities  to  it.  It  was  devoted 
to  various  pious  practices  and  to  works  of  charity,  as  was 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  these  associations  in  Rome. 
Alexander  VI.  also  favoured  itf 

The  institution  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Innocent  III.  Popes 
Eugcnius  IV,  and  Sixtus  IV.  enlarj^ed  its  scope  and  gave 
it  a  fresh    impetus.     Many  Cardinals  and  almost  all   the 

*  Varchi,  Storia  Fiorentina,  I.,  393-4  (Mihno,  1845);  Reumont, 
Lorenzo,  U.,  iiy  seg.,ed.  2;  Skaife,  186  ;  D'Ancona,  I,,40s«7.,ed.  2. 

t  C/.  RUGGlERl's  interesting  Moiiogmph,  L'Archi-ConfratemiUl  del 
Gonf;il(ine  (Roma,  18(16),  where  the  rescripts  of  Innocent  VIII.,  taken 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Confralernity,  are  given,  p.  49  sff. 
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Court  belonged  to  it,  and  by  the  15th  Century  it  had 
become  customary  for  foreign  I'rinces,  when  they  came  to 
Rome,  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  book  of  the  Con- 
fraternity,  which  has  thus  become,  in  its  way,  a  unique 
colieiction  of  autographs." 

Equally  famous  was  the  Confraternity  of  S.  Salvalore, 
which  was  the  earliest  to  be  erected  into  an  Arch-Con* 
fraternity.  This  congregation  venerated  in  a  special 
manner  the  ancient  picture  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  Cha|>e!.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Aiisumption  the 
brothers  carried  it  in  solemn  procession  across  the  Forum 
to  the  Church  of  S"  Maria  Magf^iore,  while  the  miraculous 
picture  of  the  Madonna  belonging  to  that  church  was 
brought  out  to  meet  it.f  The  Confraternity  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  of  our  Lady  in  S.  Marcello  was  founded  in  the 
13th  Centurj',  tho«  of  S**  Mari.i  del  Popolo,  S.  Bernardo 
and  S.  Anna  dc'  l^arafrcnicri  in  the  14th. 

The  15th  Century  was  specially  fruitful  in  new  associa- 
tions of  this  description.  Under  Eugcnius  IV.  the  brother- 
hood of  S.  Bernardo  alia  Coloinia  Trajana  wa^  founded  ; 
under  Pius  II.  the  Confr.it ernity  of  I'ricsts  of  Santa  Lucia 
de'  Ginnasii,  which  was  renewed  by  JuHus  I],  Cardinal 
Torqucniada's  foundation  for  poor  girls  already  mentioned 
belongs  to  the  same  Pantificatc  ;  the  (ronfrattrrnitii^  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  of 
Sb  Ambrogio  belong  to  that  of  I'aitl  II. J  In  the  reign  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  in   \4Sii,  some  pious  Florentines  formed 


♦  Pastor,  Hfel.  Popes,  I.,  353  tf^.,  a«wl  IV.,  461  (Kngl.  trans.). 

+  PiAZEA,  361  uf.;  U.  Milling,  Dell'  omiorio  in  S.  Lorcnra  del 
Lalciano  detio  Sancla  Sancioruii)  (Roma,  iWZ.);  C.  Marangomi, 
Utoria  dcU'  Antichissiino  Oi^luno .  .  .  A|)pcllatu  Sancta  Sandurum. 
Roini,  1747. 

I  Piazza.  556  u^^  347  «y.,  523  rry.,  514  sff.,  510  lef^  4^  sff.,  429 
Mf.,  423  J(y. :  and  MoRONl,  II,,  19 j  je^. 
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themselves  into  a  Confraternity  in  S.  Giovanni  Decollato,,, 
called  the  Misericordia,  wliich  had  for  its  object  to  pro\-ide 
spiritual  consolation  and  Christian  burial  for  condemned 
criminals.  This  brotherhood  was  approved  by  the  Pope 
and  endowed  with  variou3  privileges  in  1490^  and  had  a 
chaplain  of  its  own.  Whenever  any  criminal  was  con- 
demned to  death,  two  of  the  brothers  went  to  him  to 
prep-irL-  him  for  his  general  confession  and  for  Holy  Com- 
munion. When  he  was  led  out  for  execution,  the  whole 
brothcrhotKJ  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold,  carrying  a 
cross  draped  with  black,  and  singing  the  penitential  Psalms. 
After  the  execution  they  conveyed  the  corpse  to  their  own 
burial-ground.  The  brothers  wore  btacic  garments  and 
hoods,  on  which  wa^  stamped  an  cflligy  of  the  head  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist,  their  patron.* 

In  the  year  1499.  Alexander  Vf.  established  the  Con-^M 
fraternity  di  S.  Kocco  c  di  S.  IVIartino  al  Portu  di  Ripetta.  ^H 
This  society,  which  soon  built  a  church  and  a  hospital  of  | 
its  own,  took  charge  of  the  poor  sailors  and  lodging-house 
keepers  in  that  quarter  of  tlic  city.  Leo  X.  conferred  | 
special  Indulgences  on  it.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Blessed  J 
Sacrament  and  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ,  which  grew  I 
and  flourished  very  rapidly,  also  dates  from  the  time  of  | 
Alexander  VI.  Its  members  escorted  the  Holy  Viaticum 
in  procession  whenever  it  whs  carried  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
Tlicy  had  a  chapel  of  their  own  at  S,  Lorenzo  in  Damaso, 
which  was  soon  splendidly  decorated.  Julius  TI.  was  an 
especial  benefactor  of  this  society.  A  brotherhood  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  also  formed  under  Leo  X.  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giacomo  Scossacavalli  in  the  Boi^^  Two 
other  new  congregations  belong  to  the  reign  of  this  Pope, 
the  Archi-Coiifratemiti  della  Cariti  at  S.  Girotamo  and  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Croas  at  S.  Marccllo.  The  former, 
*  Bull,  v.,  345  se^.'.  Piazza,  $02  seq. 
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Founded  by  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  devoted  itsell 
specially  to  the  sick  and  dying;  Leo  X.  also  committed 
penitent  fallen  women  to  its  care.* 

The  beneficial  effect  produced  by  these  brotherhoods. 
and,  above  all,  the  influence  they  exercised  in  fo?;tering 
religion  and  morals  among  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  history  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Divine  Love,  begun  in  Leo  X.'s  time,  shews  how 
important  such  societies  could  become,  as  well  to  the 
religious  life  of  Rome  as  in  much  wider  spheres.^ 

But  we  are  still  far  from  having  come  to  the  end  of 
the  religious  societies  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  national 
brotherhoods  and  the  trades  guilds  have  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  latter  (Confratcrniti  dell'  Arti)  existed  in 
those  days  for  bakers,  cooks,  barbers  and  siii^eons,  apothe- 
caries, saddlers,  gold-  and  silver-smiths,  painters,  masons, 
weavers,  gardeners,  fruiterers,  cheese-  and  sausage-mongers 
(PiEzlcaroli).^  These  guilds  usually  had  hospitals  of  their 
own,  close  to  the  churches  and  chapels  which  belonged 
to  them.  No  expense  was  spared  in  adorning  the  jjuitd- 
chapels;  nearly  ail  the  churches  were  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur  and  for  their  rich  ornamentation,  which  usually 
contained  some  ingenious  allusion  to  the  trade  pursued  by 
the  members.  Thus  the  garlands  in  S"  Maria  dell*  Orto 
in  Rome  remind  us  of  the  fruiterers.  This  church  was 
planned  by  Giulio  Romana  The  bakers'  church,  S"  Maria 
di  Lofcto,  near  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  erected  under 
JuHiiB  [I.  after  a  design  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo. 
*  A  no  less  brilliant  and  varied  army  meets  the  eye  when 

*  MOROKt,  II.,  300  If/.;  Piazza,  439  wff.,  391  sey^  463  sf^.,  549  iff.. 
5(6  j*y. 

f  The  rorthcoming  volume  of  the  ptncnC  work  n'M  rumbh  further 
porticulan  oa  ihis  subject  in  connection  wiUi  ccclcsta&Ucal  reforms. 

I  IlAZZA,  605  J«Y. 
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wc  glance  at  the  national  brotherhoods,  which  were  founded 
moMly  for  the  benefit  of  craXlsmen.  Thus  there  were  in 
Rome  special  as*iociations  Ibr  the  German  cordwainers  and 
German  bakers.  The  head-quarters  of  the  universal  German 
Confr;itcrnity  were  at  the  German  national  hospital,  S" 
Maria  dell'  Anima.  In  like  manner,  French,  Portiiguese,1 
Sclavonlans, Spaniards, Siencsc,  Lombard!>.and  Florentines 
all  had  their  societies  in  close  connection  with  the  hos[»tal9, 
of  their  respective  nations.* 

An  important  part  was  played  by  the  guilds  in  the 
development  of  popular  religious  poetry  and  drama,  both 
of  which  flourished  greatly  during  the  r  5th  Century. 

The  vibrations  of  the  inspired  chords  struck  by  S' 
Francis  and  Fra  Jacopone  da  Tod!  were  prolonged  and 
expanded  in  the  popular  hymns.  Besides  being  fostered 
and  cultivated  by  the  guilds,  religious  poetry  in  a  great 
measure  owed  \is  origin  to  ihcm.  The  brothers,  particularly 
in  Tuscany,  had  an  ancient  custom  of  assembling  at  the 
hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  after  tlieir  day's  work  was  done, 
either  in  their  chapels  or  at  the  street  corners  before  the 
images  of  the  Madonna,  to  pray  and  sing  hymns  of  praise, 
called  Lauds.  A  company  of  Laud-singers  (Laudcsi)  was 
formed  in  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  12th  Century,  an 
example  followed  in  time  by  all  the  many  brotherhoods 
and  tlie  companies  of  Or  San  Michcle,  S""  Maria  Novella, 
S"  Croce,  the  Carmine  and  Ognissanti,  The  singing  o( 
Lauds  was  formally  prescribed  in  their  statutes,  The  people , 
sang  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  and  saw  nothing 
stnuige  or  repugnant  in  adapting  common  secular  tunes  to 
sncred  words.  The  composer  of  these  Lauds  frequently  be- 
longed to  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  classes  of  society, 

•  C/.  Pastor,  Hist  Popes,  I.,  248  ttg.  (Engl,  inns.);  Zcitschr.  d. 
hisL  VcT.  fur  Bambci^,  XXXVII.  (187$),  Jitef,-.  and  Wazzk,  396  jv;., 
398  Jt^. 
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Thus  we  find  amftnc;  the  Lnnd^i'liters,  Cardinal  Dnintnici, 
th«  learned  Lorenzo  GiaAlniUil  (ob.  I4;6>,  Antonio 
Rol(^:nini.  Bishop  of  Foligno  <ob.  1461%  Castcllano 
Castellani,  professor  at  Pisa,  1488-1518,  Liicrciia  Torna- 
huoni,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  finallj' 
I^renzo  himself.* 

The  hymns  were  sung  at  processions  and  on  pilgrimages 
as  well  as  at  private  and  public  worship.  Many  gems  of 
true  [xxrtry  and  sincere  piety  arc  contained  in  this  vast 
treasury.  Though  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
motive  tends  to  become  wearisome,  we  mar\*cl  at  the  count- 
less variations  and  at  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling  so 
:*imp]y  expressed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  religious  poets,  Fco  Udcari.f  who  is  never 
tired  of  his  one,  inexhaustible  theme — the  love  of  God.  A 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1455  for  the 
Compagnta  dc'  Kattutt  di  Zan  Zanobi  at  h'lorente.  Hclcari, 
tin:  'Christian  Poet,'  died  in  14^4.  His  pupil,  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  thus  laments  his  master: — 

Pciduta  ha  *l  cicco  niondo  ijuclla  luce, 
Che  pel  clubio  camiii  aian  tcm|K)  scorta, 
V\i  glA  dti'  pasai  mici  ministra  c  duce. 

Taee  T  telesie  suon  giJl  spinia  e  tnorta, 
H  I'  hnniionia  di  queltu  dr>lce  lyra 
Chel  mondo  afflitt'  hor  Uscia  '1  cicl  conforta.t 

The  earlier  Lauds  were  probibly  purely  lyrical,  but  soon. 


•  Bcsidu  Caspakv,  11.,  \tf.\  3C^.,()f>i,  (/.  also  Rihimost.  T-orcnio,  I., 
439  f^f .,  cdL  3  i  II.,  z]  Sifted.  3;  STE.RN,  J.,  145  jcf . ;  VisciICR,  !>ig- 
norrtli,  134  Kf.;  Creizknach,  1,,  305  .r<y.;  and  D'Ancoma,  (,,  113 
tff.,  ed.  2.  The  bea  tioliectjon  of  Laud«  uas  published  by  Cialletti : 
[.Aude  spintuoli  di  Fco  Iklcuri,  Lorcnxo  dc'  Medici,  di  Franceaco 
d'^VJbicd.  etc.    Kirenic,  1B63. 

♦  See  ntfinr,  p.  14  te^. 

I  RtuuONT,  /Of.  dt^  I.,  431-3.  ed.  2. 
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m  s/mpathy  with  the  dramatic  ritual  of  the  Church,*  they 
a&sumeil  more  ajid  more  the  character  of  the  drama. 
Poems  in  dialogue  soon  turned  into  regular  religious  plays, 
called  <if,.s>swHt  (de^-otions).  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
the  Italian  mys.tcf>-  play  should  ha\-e  begun  in  Umbria,  in 
Southern  luscany,  and  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Papal  States.    Here  in  the  secluded  rocky  vale  of  Rteti, 

*  This  poim  b  too  little  inibtcd  on.  It  ippean  to  me  to  be  of  the 
ircatot  !nipoftaac&  Guido  GorRCS,  in  tit  clever  e»»3y  on  the 
iitcdEc^-al  snge,  nys.  <nth  much  truth : — "  How  dramatic  is  ibe  ritual  of 
ihe  central  point  of  all  Cathotic  wonUp,  ihe  office  of  the  Mus,  the  whole 
icrrice  bcinK  M  once  &  memoiiil  cclcbnitioD,  uidan  unbloody  rcpctilion 
of  the  greatest  and  bobcM  of  <arthly  sc;cnc*-the  Passkm  and  Sacrifice 
of  ChrisL  Each  dii'uian  of  the  Mass  nprcwnts  the  progrest  of  tlie 
subtimc  uagcdy,  which  b  unfolded,  u  it  were,  in  five  acts,  before  the 
cyci  of  the  wonhippcn.  Yxnt  in  the  Intrott  iind  up  to  the  Creed  we  see 
the  preparation  .ind  tanrtitWlion  of  the  celebrant  as  he  aiccnds  the 
hnly  mount,  il»cn  the  obUtion.  till  *«  canw  lo  the  Canon,  where  we 
behold  the  tuibloody  sncri&c  itxlf  in  the  Contecntion  and  ai  Car  as  the 
Patctnoater,  Ihcn  in  ihc  Conununioo  wc  have  the  cntombtnent.  .ind 
fnully  the  ih-inVs^^-jng  and  the  benediction.  Moreover  belw'cen  the 
actors  in  the  Mass,  the  priest  with  his  assistant  l.e\'iies  and  the  people, 
there  is  a  frequent  inicnlunjiX  of  address  and  respome  ;  also,  the  rolour 
and  iliape  of  the  pricsl's  Tcstmcuts  and  of  the  aJlar,  even  the  cruciform 
of  the  Cliurrh  itself,  are  aO  symboticaL  Then  again  Vespers,  being  more 
rcdcctivc  and  lyrical  in  character,  resemble  the  cbonjs  of  the  ancient 
tragedies.  Here  also  the  andplmncs,  link  chapter  and  re<pon>c3  are 
divided  between  the  priest  at  the  altar  as  Ihc  IcadcT.ftnd  (he  people,  »'bo 
fonn  the  chonts.  Thus  it  was  by  oa  chance  accident  that  the  Anest 
works  of  our  Christian  nmsiCEUis  were  based  upon  a  ritual  so  arranged. 
Hand  in  hand  with  tlic  music,  the  ucrcd  drama  of  the  Middle  Aires 
unfolded  iuclf,  adhering  of  necessity  to  the  form  of  its  niodel,  the  Ma^s, 
in  Die  dnimatic  celebration  of  which  the  congregation  were  in  some 
places  allowed  to  take  pan.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  Catholic  Oiurch 
the  Gospel  of  the  Pawion  is  still  chanted  dtamatically,  in  parts.  She  still 
appeals  tu  the  i«n<^<>«  in  processions — in  her  commemoration t  of  the  do- 
posiiion  from  the  Cross  and  Resurrectioo,  and  in  many  other  sj-niboBca] 
ceremonies." 
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S.  Francis  had  made  the  first  manger  of  Bethlehem  for  tlie 
instruction  of  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  and  the  child- 
like spirit  of  the  Saint  still  survived  in  the  hearts  of  a  pro- 
foundly religious  pO[}uIatioii.  Neither  was  it  by  chance 
that  the  guilds  were  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  promoters 
of  the  mystery  plays.  Their  processions,  with  lighted 
torches  and  waving  banners,  were  in  themselves  a  religious 
spectacle.  The  new  method  soon  spread  far  and  wide, 
as  is  proved  by  the  dramatised  lament  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  dialect  of  the  AbruzKi."  Here  and  in 
the  probably  Umbrian  "devotions"  for  Maundy  Thursday 
and  Good  Friday.f  we  see  a  marked  advance.  Both 
plays  certainly  belong  to  the  14th  Century,  perhaps  to 
the  first  half  of  it  They  are  closely  connected  with  the 
Liturgy,  and  (he  representations  took  place  in  the 
church,  their  object  being  to  make  the  people  under- 
stand the  words  spoken  by  the  priest  at  the  altar  and 
Jn  the  pulpit. 

The  "  devotion  "  for  Maundy  Thursday  is  rich  in  touch- 
ji^  passages  of  singular  beauty.  Most  pathetic  are  the 
Hnes  in  which  Mary  implores  her  Son  not  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  where  He  is  threatened  with  death!  The 
Saviour,  in  order  to  spare  His  mother,  has  told  only  S. 
Mary  Magdalene  what  He  intends  to  da  But  she  reads 
^^  in  His  face  what  is  about  to  happen.  She  asks  Him  why 
^B  He  is  so  troubled;  her  own  heart  throbs  with  anguish; 
^^  she  is  choked  with  fear. 


Dimelo  Filgin,  dimelo  a  tne 
Perch^  stai  tanlo  afanalop 


*-  D'AHCONA,  I.,  1 16  jtq.y  163  leg.,  cd.  3. 

t  First  published  by  I'alekmo,  I  Manracritli  P»btini  di  Fircnw,  11^ 
379  uq.',  Ilien  Iiy  U'Ancoma  in  the  Kiv.  tli  Fitnl.  Kouiania,  11.,  1  sef. 
Cf.  Ebixt  in  the  JahrU  fur  KoiTian.  LHcntlar,  V.,  $t  tf^.;  K1.F.IN,  IV'., 
1  $6  seq.\  and  D'AXCOMA,  I.,  184  stq.,  cd.  3. 
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Amani  nic,  piena  di  suspiri 
Perche  a  nie  lo  ai  celato  ? 
De  giaii  doloie  sc  spcziano  \c  vctie^ 
E  de  dolgia  Filgio  mc  esse  el  ficto 
Che  te  amo  Fitgio  con  pcrfcto  core, 
Dimelo  a  me,  o  dolcc  scgnotc 

Then  Christ  tells  her  that  He  is  going  to  die  in  order 
to  redeem  the  world.  Mary  faints  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
When  she  comes  to  herself  she  crie*. "  Call  me  no  more 
Mary,  because  I  have  lost  Thee  my  Son."  Mary  desires 
to  accompany  the  Saviour.  This  He  allows.  At  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  she  blesses  her  Son  and  falls  senseless  ;  when 
she  revives  He  has  vanished,  and  in  her  a^ony  she  cries : — 

0  Filgio  mio  lAnlo  amoroso 
O  Filgio  mio  due  se'  lu  aiidalo  ? 
O  Filgio  nnio  tutogiacioso 
Per  quale  pona  sc'  tu  cntrato? 
O  Filgio  mio  a»ai  deietoso 
Tu  sei  panito  tanio  sconsolato ! 
Ditcnii,  O  dove,  per  amnrc  de  Dlo 
Dove  sndato  lo  Fitgio  mio. 

Imnncdiatcly  after  this  comes  the  scene  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  taken  prisoner. 

The  devotion  for  Good  Friday  begins  when  the  preacher 
comes  to  the  passage  in  which  Pilate  gives  the  order  to 
scourge  Jesus,  It  is  a  complete  representation  of  the 
Passion ;  the  lamentations  of  the  Madonna  which  are 
introduced  from  time  to  time  are  full  of  cxc|uwitc  poetry. 
After  Christ's  prayer  for  His  enemies,  she  addresses  the 
Cross:  "  Bend  thy  boughs,  O  Cross,  and  yield  some  rest  to 
the   Creator."*     The   entombment    is   most    dramatically 

*  Incline  11  loi  mini,  o  croce  alta. 

E  doU  [dona]  rcpwo  A  lo  lun  Cre^itorc 
Lo  COTpo  precioso  ja  sc  sfHJtitU ; 
Lasa  la  un  forci  c  lo  luo  vigore. 
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portraj-ed.  Mary  consents  to  the  burial,  but  desires  to 
clasp  her  Sen  once  more  in  her  arms.  S.  John  stands  at 
His  head,  the  Magdalene  at  His  feet,  Mary  between  the 
two.  One  by  one,  she  kissea  His  eyes.  His  cheeks.  His 
lips,  His  side,  His  feet,  letting  fall  broken  words  at  intervals. 
Finally,  she  turns  once  more  to  the  people,  and  shews  them 
the  nails,  while  S.  Mary  Magdalene  exhorts  them  to  for- 
give their  enemies,  as  Christ  forgave  His. 

After  the  middle  of  the  isth  Century,  the  religious 
drama — now  called  Rapprcsentazione  Sacra — appears  in 
Florence  in  other  and  more  highly  developed  forms,  but  still 
in  connection  with  the  guilds.  Now  we  have  real  mystery 
plays,  resembling  the  sacred  drama^  of  other  countries.* 
The  performances  were  no  longer  held  in  church  but  in 
the  open  air.  the  action   becomes  more  varied,  and   the.  ;    , 

mounting  of  the  piece  more  elaborate.     Instead  of  simple  \     /       'l| 

.-    1:1. _    J J_'   m-j:-:  1         V      \.-- 


I-aud-writers,  we  have  real  poets  like 


and  Bclcaru     Many  of  the  lattcr's  mystery  plays  arc  pre-  1 
served:  for  in.stance,  Abraham  and  Isaac  (acted  in  1449),   1   v 
the  Annunciation,  S.  John  the  Haptist  in  the  Desert,  the    IW 
Last  Judgment,  etc    The  authors  of  many  of  the  pieces 
are  unknown.     The  subjects  are  taken  either  from  Scripture 
or  from  the  l^ends  of  the  Saints  ;  the  treatment   is  as 
realistic  as  possible,  everything  is  calculated  to  stir  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience.     Religious  plays  were  very  popular 
among  all  ranks  of  society  throughout  the  Peninsula  dur* 
ing  the  15th   Century,  but   nowhere  so  much  so  as  in 
Florence,  the  city  of  Art,  fiar  cxcelienee,  in  the  Italy  of 

*  Cf.  D'ANCON,v,  1,217  j/^t  cd.  2,and  also  the  judiciom  olMcrvAiiotiN 
of  Stiepkl  in  Grobcr's  Zcit«:hr.  fvit  Rimwnisdic  i'hilolottic,  XVII. 
(■^3)1  S73^y-i  S^3^?-  An  excellent  Itibliogta^^  dcllc  Jinliclic  Kappr. 
loliiioe  oe*  secoti  xv.  e  xvl  w^as  published  by  Colonib.  de  Batines 
(Fireiue,  1852);  Sac  re  Rsippics.  dc' iicmli  XIV.,  XV.  e  XVl.,iiitli.idiiiiral)Ir 
ialrodactioni  by  l>'Ati(on:i.     3  vob.,  Fiienic,  i£73. 
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thfwe  days.  Hence,  all  the  authors  of  mystcr)*  plays  u-ho*e 
names  are  known  to  us— Belcari,  Lorenxo  de'  Medici, 
Bernardo  and  Antonio  Fulci,  Picrozzo  Castellano,  GiulJano 
Dati — are  all  Florentines.  Distingiiislicd  artists  like  Bruncl- 
lesco  brought  .scene-painting  and  decoration  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  We  hear  of  the  most  amazing  stage 
mechanism,  flying  machines  which  wafted  the  glorified 
Saints  to  heaven,  and  parachutes  upon  which  God's 
fnesscngcm  floated  down  to  earth.  Nor  were  the  most 
dazzling  efTccts  of  light  wanting.  The  t>cst  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance vied  with  each  other  in  contriving  rcprescnlalions 
of  the  angelic  choirs  around  the  throne  of  God  the  Father.* 

The  sacred  drama,  the  outcome  of  Christian  worship 
and  of  popular  sentiment,  preserved  its  essentially  religions 
character  throughout  the  15th  Ccntiir)-,  in  spite  of  tltc 
introduction  of  sundry  comic  touches. 

This  secular  and  comic  clement  remained  a  super- 
Buous  addition,  often  an  effective  contrast ;  the  end  and 
object  of  every  piece,  still  edification  and  piety.  Dogmas, 
even  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  are  expounded,  the 
Ten  Commandments  commented  on,  domestic  virtues  incul- 
cated, the  opinions  of  Jews  and  infidels  confuted.  The  pei^ 
formaiices,  therefore,  take  place  almost  atwa)'s  on  the  great 
Church  festivals,  so  as  to  provide  pure  and  elevating 
amusements  for  the  populace  ;  and  also  on  days  of  fasting 
and  penance,  in  order  to  turn  men's  minds  heavenvrards 
by  setting  forth  before  their  eyes  Christ's  sacred  Passion 
and  His  glorious  victory.f 

•  Cf^  in  corrabonition,  D'Ancona's  Ereat  work,  1.,  X4S  «■?.,  277  J*y., 
367  stt}.,  401  tetf.,  435  stq.^  474,  uq.,  505  stif.,  cd.  3,  a.nd  FlfjCHSIQ, 
Oeconuion  *lcr  modcmcn  Biihne,  ;,  who  lay-s :  "  We  mighi  aIimwI 
afllrm  that  our  own  age,  witli  iill  iu  icchnicnl  uticnce,  i«  yet  dm  abl«  to 
compete  with  iht  athievemcnts  of  the  RcniusKnice," 

t  For  th«  religioitt  and  moral  aspect  o{  Ihc  Sacm  RuppreseoUdonc, 
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Any  OI1C  who  wishes  lo  understand  the  true  character  ol 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  thmc  days  should  consult 
these  religious  plays.  The  spirit  of  faith  with  which  it  was 
saturated  is  here  expressed  witli  such  fer\*(iur,  such  grave 
simplicity  and  dignity,  as  deeply  to  impress  even  those  who 
are  farthest  from  sharing  it* 

This  cfiloreacencc  of  religious  lyrics  and  dramas  in  the 
iSth  Century  is  another  incontestable  proof  that  faith 
remained  strong  and  vivid  during  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance ;  it  lasted  into  the  first  decade  of  the  l6th 
Century.  Thus,  even  as  tale  as  the  year  1517,  a  numberof 
j-ouths  in  Pistoja  were  banded  together,  under  Dominican 
influence,  into  a  congregation  for  the  practice  of  works  of 
charity  and  piety,  under  the  name  of  the  Compagnia  della 
Purita.  They  insUtuted  symbolical  processions  with  accom- 
panying religious  performances.  A  Madonna  play  which 
Ihcy  acted  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  city,  and  moved  even 
the  most  obdurate  to  tears-f 

More  powerful  still  was  the  Roman  Passion-play,  which, 
in  its  finished  form,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  t5th 
Century,  but  is  certainly  oldcr.^     In  Rome,  too,  the  pious 


e/.  D'A^C^NA■  U  644-jB,  cd.  2,  when,  hoarevcr,  it  vs  by  no  main» 
cxhaiutively  de^cnbed.  The  t.uhject  is  so  foreign  lo  the  atiUioi^s  mind 
that  he  Mtmctimcs  coinplclely  misrepresents  w.  He  is,  liowcvcr,  tuir- 
mindcd  enough  to  make  the  admission  which  uill  be  found  in  the  next 
note. 

•  [yAKCCWA,  1.,  658,  cA  3,  saj-s  of  the  fcprcifntntions  nf  the  rile  of 
Baptism  Riven  in  the  rtajti  of  S.  Quirico  e  Julilla  and  S.  Biiibaia : 
**  Una  scene  simile  a  qucsta  crcdianio  che  anche  al  di  d't^gi  aella  sua 
nuda  inaesU,  neUa  »ua  acmplidt^  soienuci  sLUolciebbc  proroudaincntc  il 
publico  scettico  de'  no^lri  teatrL* 

t  ^  the  valuable  publication  b/  P.  ViGO,  Una  compaj^in  di  Ciovineill 
Pistoicai  a  prindpb  del  scculo  \vt.  (Bologna,  1687),  and  the  Arch.  SL 
JtaL,  4  Serie,  XX.,  140  seq, 

X  Cf.  CRKCOROVtus,  Klcine  Schrifien,  111.,  177  Mf .  (Leipiit;,  1893)1 
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plays  owed  their  origin  to  a  guild,  that  of  the  Archi-con- 
fraternity  del  Gonfalone,"  which  has  been  mentioned  abovt 
This  brotherhood  owned  a  chapel  in  the  Colosseum  which 
was  restored  in  15 17.  Christianity  had  surrounded  this 
mightiest  of  Homan  ruins  with  chapels,  and  planted  the 
Cross  in  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  idolatry  on  that  same  arena 
wherein  so  many  Christian  martyrs  had  scaled  their  faith 
with  tlieir  blood.  Up  to  recent  times,  every  Friday  and 
Sunday,  as  long  as  Rome  was  still  Papal,  a  procession 
might  have  been  seen  at  dusk  wending  its  way  to  the 
Colosseum,  so  too  in  olden  times  the  members  of  the  Con- 
fratcrnita  del  Gonfalone  used  to  resort  thither  to  pray  and 
scourge  themselves  before  the  Cross  in  the  arena.  In  1490, 
Innocent  VIII.  accorded  permission  to  the  brotlierhood  to 
act  religious  plays  in  the  amphitheatre,f  a  permission  which 
gave  them,  both  actually  and  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  the  noblest  theatre  in  the  world. 

The  performances  toolc  place  on  a  high  platform  erected 
over  die  flat  roof  of  a  chapel  (S'*  Maria  dclla  Pietii),  which 
was  built  against  one  of  the  southern  arcades.  Genuine 
artists,  such  as  Antoniasso  Romano,  who  belonged  to  the 
guild,  painted  the  scenery.  The  authors  of  the  plays, 
Mariano  Particappa  and  Bernardo  di  Mastro,  both 
Romans,  and  Antonio  Dati,  a  Florentine,  and  Grand 
Penitentiary   in    the   time   of  Alexander  VI.,  were    also 

Amati,  La  FjiUJone  di  Chrinin  in  riin;)  vnli^nrc  tccntidnche  recitae  nip- 
prcscDtit  di  parola  a  pajola  b  compiignra  del  Goo&lone  di  Rotna,  etc, 
Komc,  t866  (edition  of  only  300  copies) ;  AdiHOLPI,  Roma,  1.,  380  Mf.  ] 
KLEtN,  IV.,  155;  Reumovt,  II.,  ^99  Jty.,  t2rj;  Creizemach,  I^  335 
irg.i  and  D'Ancona,  I.,  115  wy.,  171  j«y.,  353  uq.,tA.  3.  Nu  refi*r«nc« 
is  made  in  these  works  lo  the  frescoes  in  the  western  doomay  of  ihc 
a-mphithcatrc  lo  which  MOLrroB,  61,  alludes,  and  tvlijcl)  were  conncelcd 
with  die  P.ission-pla>*a. 
•  See  Jir/nt,  p.  42.  t  See  ADiMOLri,  '.aicrano,  Doc  XIL 
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members  of  the  Confraternity.  The  actors,  men  of  the 
upper  middle  classes,  appeared  in  antique  garb,  witli 
Roman  togas,  helmets,  and  breast-plates.  The  play  con- 
sisted of  a  rhj-med  and  metrical — partly  lyric,  partly 
dramatic — rendcrinj;  of  tlie  history  of  the  Passion,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  penplc.  Here,  too,  the  lamentation<i  of  Our 
Lady  arc  intensely  pathetic.  The  play  was  acted  on  Good 
Friday  after  nightfaU,  by  torch-  and  lamplight,  and  wasthu:^ 
witnessed  in  1497  by  the  famous  knight  and  traveller  of 
Cologne,  Arnold  von  Harlf.  He  highly  commends  both 
the  play  and  the  actors,  who  were  youths  of  good  family.* 

Confratcrnilicii  of  the  Rosarj',  Tertiaries  of  various  Orders, 
and  associations  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  were  common 
Uiioughout  Italy.  The  Confraternities  of  the  Ro.'tary  were 
naturally  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Dominicans,  S.  Dominic 
having  been  practically  the  founder  of  this  devotion  ;  some 
of  tile  Papal  Nuncios,  however,  and  especially  Bishop  Alex- 
ander of  Forli,  were  active  in  encouraging  them.  The 
members  pledged  themselves  to  recite  the  Rosary  on 
certain  days,  to  implore  the  Divine  protection  against 
pestilences  and  other  calamities.  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Innocent  Vlll.  encouraged  the.>ie  guilds  by  bestowing 
special  indulgences  upon  them.f 

The  institution  of  the  Third  Orders  was  also  a  legacy  of 
t)ic  best  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  usually  ascribed 
lo  S.  Francis,  but  in  S.  Norbcrt's  lime  the  Premonslra- 
tcnsians  had  already  a  third  Order,  the  members  of  which 
lived  in  the  world,  but  took  part  in  certain  conventual 
prayers  and  exercises-J       S.  Francis,  however,  was  the  first 


'  Harff,  31.    Tbwt  religiout  p«rformanocs  had  ihe  good  effect  of, 
tna  certain  degree,  preventing  the  Colosscuin  from  campleiely  lulling 
.BMo  ruin.     Reumovt.  III.,  3.  454. 

T  WETZFJi  unil  Wi'.LTt:,  Kirthenlexikon,  IX.,  39Q. 
X  HURTRR.  Innocent  HI.,  Vol.  IV.,  146  (ed.  x,  1&14) 
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to  give  a  more  definite  shape  to  the  idea,  and  greatly  to 
■enlarge  its  scope.  The  rule,  as  laid  down  by  the  Saint  ti 
i22i,is  in  twenty  sections.  The  conditions  of  admissioni 
arc  primarily,  the  Catholic  Faith,  obedience  to  the  Church,] 
and  a  blameless  reputation.  No  heretic,  no  person  even] 
suspected  of  heresy,  can  be  accepted,  and  if  after  admissic 
any  member  should  lapse  into  heresy,  he  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  for  punishment.  Any  one  who 
holds  any  property  that  has  been  unjustly  acquired,  must 
make  restitution  before  he  can  be  accepted ;  after  accept- 
ance there  is  a  year's  probation  before  being  actually 
admitted  ;  all  must  promise  to  fullil  the  Commandments  of 
God.  Married  women  cannot  be  received  without  their 
husbands'  consent.  Both  sexes  are  to  dress  plainly,  with- 
out ornaments  of  any  kind,  to  abstain  from  revels,  masques 
and  dances,  and  not  to  countenance  strolling  mountebanks. 
They  are  directed  to  fast  more  frequently  than  other 
Christians,  and  to  recite  certain  prayers  at  stated  hours. 
The  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  arc  to 
be  approached  three  times  a  year,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide.  Ofl'ensivc  wcaiwns  may  only  be  carried 
when  absolutely  necessary.  Every  member  must  make  his 
will  three  months  after  his  admission.  Quarrels,  which  the 
brethren  and  sisters  are  bidden  scrupulously  to  avoid,  either 
amongst  themselves  or  with  others,  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
Superiors  of  the  Order,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
An  oath  was  only  permitted  in  unavoidable  cases.  If 
possible,  one  Mass  was  to  be  heard  daily.  Sick  brethren 
were  to  be  visited,  the  dead  followed  to  the  ^rave,  and 
prayers  offered  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  Superiors 
of  the  Order  were  not  to  be  elected  for  life  but  for  a  iixcd 
term.  All  members  must  present  themselves  once  a  year, 
or  oftcncr  if  require<I,  at  the  appointed  place  for  the  visita- 
tion, which  was  to  be  conducted   by  a  priest ;  and  each 
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must  fulfil  whatever  penance  is  imposed  upon  him.  The 
rules,  however,  except  In  so  far  as  ihcy  arc  included  in  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  are  not  binding  under  pain 
of  mort.il  sin.* 

These  Tcrtiarics,  or  brethren  and  sisters  of  Penance, 
were  to  form  a  religious  society,  living  in  the  world,  but 
preserved  by  their  rule  from  a  worldly  spirit.  Thus  lay- 
men and  secular  priests  could  share  in  the  benefits  and 
privil^cs  of  the  Order»  and  be  governed  by  tlie  mind  of 
S.  Francis. 

Obviously  such  an  association  as  this  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  morals 
and  the  standanJ  of  Christian  life  in  the  Church.  The 
8{Mrit  of  S.  Francis,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was 
spread  abroad  among  all  ranks  by  tlic  Third  Order. 

It  was,  from  the  outset,  especially  popular  in  the  country 
of  its  founder.  The  choicest  spirits  of  Italy — Dante  and 
Columbus,  for  instance — wcrcmembcrsoritt  S.  Antoninus 
testifies  to  the  vast  number  of  Itnlians  who  were  Tcrtiaries 
of  S.  Francis.J 

As  S.    Francis   always   made  everything  that    he  did 


*  Rcgub  Tcitiarionim  in  HOLSTKNlt'S,  Codex  ngaX.  mamwL,  11I.| 
y)  41.    Wltzek  and  Wli  Tt,  ICirclienlCKikon,  X.,  740. 

1  litis  iniportaiH  bui  liitliciio  unnmiireil  passage  Is  in  the  Sumtnii 
Thed..  III.,  tit.  33,  Gip.  i,  S  5  (Verona,  1750.  HI,.  1391  )■  According  lo 
S.  Antoninus,  llic  ihiid  Oidci  of  S.  Dominic  had  only  a  very  small 
ftrikiw-ing  in  Italy. 

I  DK  Stouit,  IJie  Iktlvuiunif  i\vt  driucn  Ordens  des  U.  Franciscus, 
3  uf^  7  sff.  (Maint,  1876).  This  author  fuscrts,  witli  j£ii.RR  (Nomul- 
buch  fiir  die  Binder  «nd  Schwc»iern  dcs  driUcn  Ordcns  d«*  hi.  Fran- 
ciKUs,  1 2  [Warcndorf,  1 8S  i  ] ),  but  without  producing  any  evidence,  ih.il 
Raphael  and  Michael  An)[clo  xlw  Ixlunited  10  the  third  Order,  but  of  this 
1  could  tind  no  authentic  proof.  Raphael's  bthcr  was  a  ii)cml>cr  of  ihe 
Society  of  S"  M.inadclb  MUcncordb ;  according  to  VisciiER,  Signerelli, 
1 125,  that  great  artist  twlon)^  to  a  religious  brotherhood  at  Corton-i. 
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depend  upon  the  Centre  of  the  Chunrh,  he  was  careful  to 
obtain  at  once  for  his  rale  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 
Few  Popes  since  thcii  have  neglected  to  bestow  some 
sign  of  approval  on  his  Tertiarics.  The  historian  of  the 
Franciscans  counts  no  less  than  up  Bulls  and  Briefs  in 
favour  of  the  Third  Order  before  150a  During  the  Renais- 
sance period,  Popes  Martin  V.,  Pius  11.,  Sixius  IV., 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.  were  its  special  patrons  and 
protectors. 

A  further  development  of  the  Third  Order  resulted  from 
■A  desire  which  sprung  up  in  many  of  its  members  to  add 
entire  seclusion  from  the  world  to  the  practice  of  penance. 
They  lived  in  communities  under  the  three  vows,  and  thus  the 
Third  Order  of  Regulars  came  into  being.  Pope  Niclwlas  V. 
^^ranled  tUem  permission  to  found  new  religious  houses,  to 
hold  general  chapters,  to  elect  from  amongst  themselves  a 
Vicar-general  and  four  assistants,  and  to  adopt  a  distinctive 
habit  instead  of  the  hermit's  {;arb  they  had  hitherto  vforn. 
The  first  Vicar-Gcncral  was  chosen  in  144S  at  the  general 
chapter  of  Montc(a!co.  Ten  years  later  they  had  obtained 
a  Genera!  of  their  own.  At  the  end  of  the  l4Ch  Century, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  cflforts  of  S.  Angelina  di  Corbara, 
a  congregation  of  Nuns  of  the  Third  Order  of  S.  Francis 
was  catabli.-*hed.  It  spread  quickly  all  over  Italy,  and  was 
favoured  by  Popes  Martin  V.  and  F.ugenius  IV.  Pius  11. 
placed  Ihein  under  the  control  of  the  General  of  the  Fran- 
ciKcan  Obser\-antines.* 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  a  Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic 
had  been  founded,  partly  as  associations  of  both  sexes  living 
in  the  world,  and  partly  as  congregations  of  religious  living 
in  convents.  Its  rule  was  confinned  by  Popes  Innocent  Vt I. 
and  Eugcnius  IV.  This  Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic  boasts 
of  several  canonised  and  beatified  members,  of  whom 
*  WETZtR  und  WrxTK,  Kirchenlcxikon,  X.,  741  »y. 


we  will  mention  only  SS.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Colomba  of 
Ricrti,  Osanna  of  Mantua,  and  Lucia  of  Narni.* 

The  example  thus  set  by  tlie  two  Mendicant  Orders  was 
soon  foJIowed  by  others.  In  1401  Boniface  IX,  allowed 
the  Aug^stinians  to  institute  a  Third  Order  for  women,  both 
married  and  single.  Later  on  Sixtus  IV.  sanctioned  the 
admission  of  men.  Tcrtiarics  arc  also  found  among  the 
Scrvitcs  and  Minorites.  The  Oblatcs  of  Tor  de'  Speech!, 
founded  by  S.  Frances  of  Rome,  must  also  be  mentioned 
here  in  this  connection.!  The  Third  Orders  and  many  other 
congr^ations  have  survived  all  the  storms  of  subsequent 
centuries,  and  still  exist  in  Italy. 

Most  people  who  have  been  in  Italy  have  experienced  the 
indelible  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  a  funeral  con- 
ducted by  one  of  these  brotherhood.':  maizes  upon  the  mind. 

In  silence  and  with  measured  tread  the  brethren  of  the 
Miscricordia  still  pass  along  the  streets  of  Florence,  exactly 
as  they  did  500  years  ago.  They  might  have  stepped  out 
of  some  old  fresco  by  Giotto  or  Orcagna,  with  their  ample 
black  cloaks,  and  the  black  hoods  which  cover  the  head 
and  neck,  and  only  leave  .'^iits  for  the  eyes,  each  with  a 
rosary  hanging  from  his  belt  which  tinkles  faintly  as  he 
walks,  and  in  the  mid.'^t  the  bier  draped  in  black.  To 
this  day  every  Italian,  from  the  King  to  the  beggar,  bares 
his  head,  as  he  did  500  years  ajio,  when  the  sable  cortige 
approaches.  To  this  day,  when  the  foreign  visitor,  startled 
at  the  spectral  apparition,  turns  to  a  bystander  and  asks 
what  it  means,  the  Florentine,  half  surprised,  half  scornful 
at  his  ignorance,  answers  curtly,  "  la  Miscricordia." 

For  no  less  than  500  years  tlw  name  of  the  Miscricordia 

•  \VeI2ER  und  Welte,  Kirchenlexikan,  111.,  1444  j^.,  ed.  a. 
+  HtivOT,  in.,  76«^.,  VII.,  519;  \VKTj:i-Jt  und  Wki.tr,  Kirchem- 
IcKikon,  X.,  745  ;  aod  for  ihc  Oblalca  of  Tor  de'  S|xxchi  sec  I'Ah'IOR, 
list.  Popes,  1.,  336  (£i)gl.  UaiiA,}. 
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has  always  been  held  in  yrateful  vencralioil  throughout 
Tuscany.  Modcllcrl  on  the  old  republican  constitution,  tlie 
thcrhood  has  remained  true  to  its  principles  and  its 
ofRces,  undi-slurbed  by  social  or  political  chnnjics,  from  the 
days  o(  Dantc  to  the  present  hour.  Between  the  middle  of 
the  ijlh  Century,  when  it  was  founded  in  Florence,  and 
the  close  of  the  15th.  there  were  twenty-five  outbreaks  of 
the  Plague  in  the  city,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  con- 
temporaneous acccnints  bear  witness  to  the  courage  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Miscricordia  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  their  unwearying  labours  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
mission.* 

But  in  their  care  for  the  dead  they  did  not  forget  the 
living.  They  practised  alt  the  seven  acts  of  mercy  so 
graphically  ilhistrated  by  a  contemporary  artist  in  the 
tcrra-cotta  bas-rclicfs  on  the  celebrated  Ospedalc  del  Ccppo 
at  ris.toja.| 

Knoufih  has  been  already  related  to  shew  that  the  trade- 
guilds  throughout  Itily  were  in  the  habit  of  institutinjj 
various  foundations  to  supply  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
wantsof  their  members.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  con- 
vents and  munia'pat  corporations  were  no  less  zealous  and 
active  in  worli-i  of  charity  thnn  the  companies  and  brotber- 
hoods,  During  the  Middk'  Ages  Hospitals,  Almshouses, 
and  Orphanages  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country-, 
and  in  the  smaller  as  wdl  as  in  the  more  wealthy  cities, 
every  variety  of  institution  for  the  millgatioii  of  human 
misery  in  all  its  forms  is  to  be  found.  Many  of  these 
institutions  suffered  severely  in  those  stormy  times.  The 
extraordinary  calamities  of  the  I5lh  Century  made  lai^c 

*  H6itSCHRi.HA.>iX'S  Essa.y,  quoted  su^m,  p.  8,  note  *,  on  Pcstilcitlial 
Epidemics,  No.  179. 

+  C/.  MUNT2,  11.,  457.  For  particiilnr*  about  the  Uc  of  the  Oipe- 
dale  del  C«pi>o,  see  the  works  of  Bakciacchi,  in/rn,  p.  (n,  note  *. 
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claims  on  all  of  them,  claims  which  were,  almost  without 
exception,  generously  met. 

In  most  places  the  relief  of  the  poor  seems  to  have  been 
admirably  or^nised,  and,  in  the  accounts  of  the  man/ 
epidemics,  there  is  nearly  always  some  mention  of  what 
the  corporation  had  done  for  the  destitute  in  such  times  of 
trouble.  Shelter,  dothinfj,  youd  food,  and  medical  assist- 
ance were  as  (ar  as  possible  supplied,  and  special  officials 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  public  ser%'icc.* 

The  immense  variety  of  the  charitable  foundations  ts  as 
admirable  as  the  number  of  them.  The  great  hospitals  ar4 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  isih  Century,  and  in  this  matter 
also  Florence  took  the  lead.  So  early  as  132S  the  various 
asylums  in  this  city  contained  over  1000  beds  for  the  sick 
poor.t 

In  the  15th  Century  the  number  of  hospitals  increased  to 
thirty-five.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  is  that  nf  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  founded  by  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice.  In  Var- 
chi's  time,  the  16th  Century,  ihh  hospital  spent  25,000  scudi 
a  year  pn  tending  the  sick,  7000  being  derived  from  alms, 
and  the  rest  from  its  endowmcnCs.J  It  lias  become  one  of 
the  greatest  iii-'^titutions  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  ranked 
Che  Scala  ho^tpital  founded  in  1306,  which  existed  til)  1531. 
Niccold  dcgli  .Mbcrti  founded  an  asylum  for  poor  women 
in  1377;  in  the  same  century,  the  hospital  of  S.  Niccoli. 
afterwards  called  S.  Matleo,  was  established.  The  beautiful 
hall  of  S.  Paolo,  designed  by  Bninellesco  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Maria  Novella,  reminds  us  of  the  infirmary  of  the  same 
name  founded  in  14ST.  Varchi  also  mentions  the  asylum 
for  the  sick  of  S.  Boniface  and  that  of  the  Incurables  (Incii- 


•  Quoted  from  Ui'F'EI-Mann,  OcfTenlt.  Gesundhcitspflcge  in  Italien, 
pubKetied  in  tite  Vierteljalinsclirifl  fiir  GoundlieiUpflcKe,  XI.,  17S. 
t  HuLLMAX,  Siii(ltcive«eii,  IV.,  61. 
t  Vakciii,  I..  394. 
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rabilil  as  well  as  the  various  fruild-liospitals.  Besides  these 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  there  were 
many  others  which  provided  shelter  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Since  1421  Florence  has  also  possessed  a  foundling  hospital 
(Ospi?Jo  d^li  Innocenti).  which  is  one  of  the  finest  archt- 
tectural  creations  of  Brunellesca  One  of  its  most  beautiful 
features  is  the  hall  on  tlic  ground  floor,  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  adorned  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs  in  porcelain 
of  infants  in  swaddling  clothes  by  Luca  dclla  Robbia.* 

But  all  other  hospitals  of  the  time  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  Ospedaie  Maggiore,  built  by  Filarete,  and  the 
Lazaretto  in  Milan,  begun  by  Lazzaro  dc'  Palazzi  in  14SS. 
These  were  in  no  res]>cct  inferior  to  the  granJesit  modem 
buildings  of  the  kind.  They  were  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  admitting  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible, 
with  wide  corridors,  open  colonnades,  court>yards  and 
gardens.  In  the  great  hospital  the  large  hall  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  beds  were  so  disposed  that  all  the 
patients  could  sec  the  Altar  in  the  middle.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  made  a  similar  arrangement  at  the  S">  Spirito  in 
Romcf 

In  Rome  itself  the  Popes  invariably  led  the  way  in  the 
matter  of  charity.  Martin  V..  the  renovator  of  the  Eternal 
City,  "  the  father  of  his  country."  was  zealous  for  the  poor ;  J 
Kugeniu*;  IV.  w.is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  father  to 
the  sick  and  needy.  He  restored  the  mined  hospital  of 
S'^  Spirito  in  Sassia,  and  assisted  it  by  becoming  himself 


•  For  Florentine  f  hnriuble  Itniituiions,  c/.  hesides  Passkrini,  Stam 
degli  subillmemi  cli  Iwncliccnui  ili  Firenic  (Kircn»,  iSjj};  Skaipe, 
Florenline  Life,  iSo  se^.,  and  Fk.  Bkuni's  iiiotiogr.iiili,  Storia  d.  Spetbk 
tlilj.  Miuia  <lc);l'  Innoccnli  di  Fiienxe,  e  <Ji  molli  uUri  pii  stabiliincnti 
(Kirt'iiTC,  1819J,  2  vols. 

t  KOJiTi,  1..  Ay*- 

t  Pastok,  HisL  Popes,  I.,  2$4  <En);1.  trana.)L 
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3  member  of  the  brotherliood  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  His 
example  was  followed  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  rebuilt  the 
hospital  and  shewed  much  favour  to  the  Confraternity.  In 
consequence,  almost  c\'cry  one  in  Rome  joined  iLf  On  U»c 
occasion  of  Alexander  VI.'s  Jubilee  in  1500,  the  bakers' 
guild  founded  the  brotherhood  of  S"  Maria  di  Loreto, 
which  built  the  church  and  hospital  of  S"  Maria  di  Loreto 
de'  Fomari.J 

The  asylum  for  incurables,  the  plans  for  which  were 
drawn  by  Antonio  dl  Sangallo  the  youngcr,§  was  specially 
favoured  by  Leo  X.[!  Besides  these  public  institutions, 
there  were  the  national  asylums  which  served  to  shelter 
houseless  pilgrims,  to  tend  those  who  were  sick,  and  to 
assist  the  pjoorcr  members  of  the  various  nations  who  had 
settled  in  Rome.  All  the^e  foundations  were  munificently 
patronised  by  the  Popes,  who  bestowe^l  many  marks  of 
favour  on  them, and  thus  greatly  encouraged  the  erection  of 
new  national  associations  and  hospices.  The  S'"  Maria 
deir  Anima,  for  instance,  owed  a  great  deal  to  several  of  the 
Popes.  Through  the  generosity  of  Nicholas  V.  the  church 
and  hospital  of  S,  Girolamo  dcgli  Schiavoni  were  erected 
for  the  Dalmatians  and  Sclavonians.  Under  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
whose  reign  several  national  hospices  were  restored,  this 
foundation  was  considerably  enlai^ed.    In  i456,Calixtus  III. 

•  Pastor,  U'm.  Pope*,  I^  3$2  le^.  {Engl,  trans.), 
t  /iid.,  IV.,  460  jf^. 
t  Piazza,  71. 
S  REOTENB-VCHCIt.  365. 

I)  Piazza,  45,  46.  Even  soch  men  as  Count  Evcrso  i>f  AnguilUra 
and  Ccsai  i5or{jia  were  pairons  of  ho&piiala.  The  former  lefl  money 
in  bis  will  for  ihc  new  v.'\ng  o(  lh«  Inlirinury  S.  Giovanni  in  [JUtrrano 
(AJtUELUKl,  371).  CM^ar  built  ilic  woiTicn's  ward  a:  S.  Maria  dclU 
Cuni;i>[aiiotic  fKrilWONT,  Grirh.  der  Stadt  Rom,  111.,  I,  421  l).  1 
I  luve  not  b«n  able  lo  oonsuli  Fkkicoli,  L'Otpe^tale  della  S.  Maria 
I        dclU  ConsoUiiani^    Irnali.  1B79. 
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assigned  a  church  to  the  Bretons,  to  which,  in  151 1,  an 
Infirmary  was  added. 

Tlie  smaller  cities  did  not  lag  behind  the  larger  ones  in 
works  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Recent  researches  have 
brought  to  light  the  amazing  liberality  of  i'istoja  and 
Viterba*  Many  places,  especially  in  the  Papal  States,  arc 
known  to  have  been  equally  charitable,  of  some  others 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  record,  but  here  too  the  names 
of  S"*  Spirito,  S.  Giacomo,  S.  Pellegrino,  Misericordia,  which 
still  survive,  speak  plainly  enough.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  Italy  well  when  he  s&ys 
"  In  no  country  in  the  world  arc  there  such  large  bequests 
and  endowments,  such  impoitant  societies  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  in  aid  of  the  sick,  the  weak,  the  helpless  and 
unfortun3tc."'t  The  total  wealth  of  the  benevolent  societies 
in  Italy  during  the  seventies  of  this  Century,  including 
Rome  and  the  Monies  Pictatis,  has  been  reckoned  at  1200 
million  lire.{ 

Never  did  the  low  which  Christ  brought  down  from 
Heaven,  the  Divine  fire  which  He  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
His  disciples,  burn  marc  ardently  than  during  nte  time  of 

**  See  Uie  valtuLble  monographs  of  BARClACCHt,  Stom  degl*  isiituii 
di  bcncficcnia,  d'istruiionc  cd  cducaiionc  in  Pi^loia  c  suo  circondaiio 
(Firenie,  1883-4),  4  vols.,  iind  I'lNEt,  Gli  Ospui  iiic^icxvAli  «  I'O&pcdalc 
grana«  di  \''iierba  (Viierlx),  1893) ;  </  nl«t  GRISAR  in  the  Zeitarhhft  f. 
KathoL  Theol,  XIX..  Iji  sty.;  Arrh,  St.  IWl.,  4  Serie,  XV..  77  «y.; 
Gioin.  St  <L  LcU.  linl.,  1.,  458.  The  splendid  hospital  tMuMiaKS  M 
Fabrianoare  well-known.    See  MCxtz,  I,,  436. 

t  RlJUOHX,  Drei  Rdsen  narh  luilien,  126  (Leipitg,  1833). 

t  Allg.  Ze'nana,  1874,  No.  3$7,  Supplcment.  11ie*c  fifptm  wilt, 
indeed,  soon  bclfin^'  to  history,  for  licrc  too  the  rei-olution  hu  bcKun  iti 
nnhless  work  of  desinj<:tioTi.  Jhc  whole  patrimony  of  Chri<>tnn  love, 
whkb  tiad  l>een  accumulated  bjr  ihc  f:utli  of  pious  ancestors  under  the 
ihadow  and  KUardbiiship  of  the  Church  is  now  ciitiiely  >viihtlnv»n  from 
bcr  influence.  All  endvwtitents,  except  such  as  hcnefii  pcirtkular 
families,  are  in  duiger. 


* 


.enaissance.  Not  only  were  most  of  the  older  founda- 
tions better  supported  than  ever,  but  a  great  number  of 
new  ones  were  added  to  them.  This  bright  spot  in  the  life 
of  that  period  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  !t  may 
therefore  be  considered  permissible  to  insert  the  subjoined 
statistical  tables  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our 
assertion.* 

These  numerous  charitable  and  pious  endowments  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fervent  love  to  God  and  man 
which  glowed  during  the  Renaissance,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  people.  Foreigners  visiting  Italy  were  profoundly 
impressed  by  all  that  was  done  there  on  behalf  of  the 
afflicted  and  destitute.  Martin  Luther  on  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  Rome  in  151 1,  is  oac  amongst  others  to  bcai 
witness  to  this  impression. 

"  In  Italy."  he  remarks.  "  the  hospitals  arc  handsomely 
built,  and  admirably  provided  with  excellent  food  and 
drink,  careful  attendants  and  learned  physicians.  The  beds 
and  bedding  are  clean,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
paintings.  When  a  patient  is  brought  in,  his  clothes  are 
removed  in  the  presence  ot  a  notary  who  makes  a  faithful 
inventory  of  thecn,  and  they  are  kept  safely.  A  white 
smock  is  put  on  him  and  he  is  laid  on  a  comfortable  bed, 
with  clean  linen.  Presently  two  doctors  come  to  him,  and 
the  servants  bring  him  food  and  drink  in  clean  glasses, 
shewing  him  all  possible  attention.  Many  ladies  also  take 
it  in  turns  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  tend  the  .^ick,  keeping 
their  faces  veiled,  so  that  no  one  knows  who  they  are. 
liach  remains  a  few  days,  and  then  returns  home,  another 


*C/5t3Ubticidellc  Opere  Pie &]  31, XII.,  i88o(Rotna,  t«S6-9i)8  vob. 
The  Bgam  for  ttie  v£mili».  are  miKiilng  here,  .and  are  borrowed  from  the 
sUtistics  of  1861.  Neither  of  these  books  is  complete  or  teholurly. 
Completeness  could  not  be  ^Ucmpied  in  this  I  nuoduction ;  if  it  had  bce% 

.       it  woiilil  have  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  separai*  volume. 

^H     vol..  V.  F 
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taking  her  place.  In  Florence,  the  hospitals  are  managed 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  cAre.  l^qually  excellent 
are  the  foundling  asylums,  where  the  children  are  well'fcd 
and  taught,  suitably  clothed  ia  a  uniform,  and  altogether 
admirably  cared  for."* 

A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  John  Eck,  who  says 
that  none  of  the  German  hospitals  can  be  in  any  way 
compared  with  the  splendid  cslabllslimcnts  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Siena,  Venice,  and  other  places.f  Nearly  all 
those  hospitals  were  favoured  with  special  Papal  or 
Episcopal  Indulgcnces.1  The  innumerable  works  of  Art 
embodying  Christian  truths,  which  were  produced  in  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance,  stand  only  next  to  the  pious 
foundations  in  their  historical  importance,  as  a  measure  of 
the  national  stand-point  in  regard  to  religion.  They  are 
indeed  visible  •'  witnesses  of  the  faith  that  was  in  it."§  This 
Art  is  the  glory  of  an  age  which  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
appreciation  of  beauty,  its  triumphs  are  an  undying  tribute 


•  K.  E.  FOBSTEMANN,  D.  Martin  Luther's Tischrcdcn  odcr  Colloquia, 
so  er  in  vrclm  jnhren  gcgcn  gelehrtcn  Lciiien,  audi  rremdcn  Ciasten 
und  scinen  Tiathgesellcn  gefuhtct,  nach  den  Hauptslilcken  unseicr 
Chrtitlichen  Lcliri:  lUKimmen  nctf-iK*:''  I'..  213  fLcipiiK,  1845).  C/. 
also  the  pnute  of  the  great  hotpilM  at  .Siena  in  the  piL){ninAg«  of  Ihe 
Kntiihl  AimoLD  VON  Harit,  1496  j/y.,  edited  by  Groolc,  I J  sgy. 

t  Eck:  Dcr  Funft  und  liet:tt  Tail  Girisicnlicher  Prcdig  von  den 
Zehea  CcboUcn  (In^'olikidl,  1539);  c/.  for  llm  rare  work  my  ^ucrtationt 
ft«m  JANSSEN,  Clewh.  des  DcuM<:h.  Volke*,  Vil,,  496,  f.  Ivii"'.  In  an- 
iwn  to  BUTZER'S  attack  on  Catholics,  saying  that  there  is  no  real  trust 
io  Christ,  no  active  charity,  no  true  holiiii::>s  among  them,  Eck  says : 
Hie  buata  ei  obiicio  unum  ho^pitkle  S.  Spiritus  Rvmoc  Aiit  hospitole 
SenesM  :tut  S.  M;irci  Kiorentue,  iluI  ea  ([uae  sunt  sub  illiutn  Venetorum 
fhxninio  an  non  in  his  ofticiosius  monsireiur  caiitas  in  proximos  etiam 
alienor,  quam  5at  in  omnibus  dominiis  et  civituiibus  Luiherins.  Rcjilica 
Ja  E^ikii  adversus  scripla  secunda  Uuceri,  p.  32.    I'aiiiiis,  1543. 

X  BuRCK HARDT,  ireschichic  dcr  Kcnaissancc,  333. 
[  g  Fr.  SCHTfElDER  in  Allc  und  Neuc  Well  C1S77}  p.  488. 
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to  the  genius  of  the  gifted  Italian  race.  To  the  general 
public  and  to  most  of  those  who  visit  the  Peninsula,  Uiis 
artistic  acti\'ity  in  the  sen'ice,  or  at  least  under  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  appears  to  be  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  age,  ill  fact  the  real  Renaissance,  But  natural  as  is 
this  view  at  first  sight,  the  historian,  while  fully  realising 
the  splendid  development  of  its  Art,  must  not  neglect  or 
overlook  the  other  manifestations  of  the  culture  of  the  age. 
Indeed,  the  Art  itself  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  other  characteristics  of  this 
unique  period. 

Without  entering  into  disputed  questions  in  aesthetics,  I 
think  it  inijwrtant  to  observe  that  in  studying  and  criticis- 
ing the  Art  of  the  Renaissance,  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  development  of  architecture  and  oma- 
mcnlal  sculpture  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  painting,  more 
particularly  of  easel  [)ictures,  on  the  other.  That  of  the 
handicrafts  also,  which  arc  assuredly  the  best  criterions  of 
popular  culture  and  taste,  requires  to  be  separately  con- 
aidercd.  Too  little  attention  is  paid,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
importance  of  this  great  factor  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  a  nation. 

In  Architecture  and  decorative  Sculpture,  the  Renaissance 
effected  a  substantial  revolution.  The  antique  style  was 
revived,  which,  though  a  product  of  Pagan  civilisation,  was 
in  itself  neutral,  and  neither  Pagan  nor  anti-Christian/ 
The  degree  of  esthetic  perfection  attained  by  any  school 
of  architecture  can  supply  no  criterion  of  its  merit  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  The  spirit  in  which  the  buildings 
were  conceived  is  the  only  measure  by  which  they  can  be 
judged.  The  historian  of  Art  may  indeed  find  it  difTicult  to 
forget  the  world  which  produced  the  antique  models,  and 

*  C/.  CiV-AUS,  Die  lOiih.  Kirche  tind  cUe  Renaiuance,  and  cdA. 
FrciWfj:.  iS83. 
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to  regard  the  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  solely  in  the 
light  of  the  Faith  which  inspired  it,  but  it  was  in  this  lijjht 
that  the  age  interpreted  its  own  work,  and  thus  only  can 
it  be  correctly  estimated.  Thus,  many  of  the  critics  of  the 
Art  of  the  Renaissance,  failing  to  recognise  this  fusion  of 
the  religious  with  the  esthetic  point  of  view,  are  wholly  at 
fault  in  their  judgment  of  it.  Christian  Art  strove  to 
inspire  the  antique  forms,  to  express  Christian  ideas  in 
classic  shapes,  and  permeate  them  with  the  Christian 
civilisation  of  the  day. 

MagniAccnt  new  churches,  which  are  still  the  glory  of 
its  cities,  sprang  up  all  over  the  Apcnninc  Peninsula. 
Municipal  pride  and  piety  here  went  hand  in  hand.* 
These  emphatic  "  .sermons  in  stone,"  would  in  thcmselveit 
be  proof  enough  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  in  alt 
ranks  were  still  devoted  to  the  Faith.  The  very  cnccss  of 
decoration  in  their  churches  testifies  to  their  allegiance!- 
Anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Art  executed 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  for  religious  purposes,  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  following  is  merely  an  approximate 
record  of  the  most  important  of  these  in  the  domains  of 
,  Architecture  and  SculpturcJ 

l^ot.  Gbibetti,  Qucrcia  and  Brunellesco,  compete  for  the  bronze 

doont  of  thif  Baptistery  at  Florence. 
1403.  The  lirsi  door  of  the  Baptistery  is  entrusted  to  Ghiberll. 
■407.  Donatcllo  is  commissioned  to  execute  the  figure  of  David 

for  the  Cathedral  in  Florence. 
140S.  Commissions    for  figures    of    three  KvangclJsts  for  the 

Cathedral  in  IHorencc  are  given  to  Donntello,  Niccoli 

lambciti  and  Nanni  d'Antonio  di  Banco. 
I140S.  Qucrcia  completes  u  Madonna  for  the  Caihedralat  Ferrara. 

*  REttuONT  in  the  Lit.  Rundsdiau(i8;S)  p.  333. 

t  MtJNn,  I.,  3^,414. 

J  Mainly  boiToncd  fiom  Reutkkbacher,  j  J3  sry. 
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1409-10.  CiulTagni  is  at  work  on   statues  for  the  Cathedral  in 

Florence^ 
1409.  DoiiateUo  is  paid  for  the  figure  of  a  prophet 
[413.  Doiiatello  receives  the  price  of  his  Josue. 
1414.  Intarsia  work  in  the  Cathedral  at  Onrieto. 
[414.  Ghibtrti  undnrlakes  the  broiue  statue  of  S.  John  the 

Baptist  for  Or  San  Michele  in  Florence. 
M'S-  Oonalello  receives  a  commission    for  two  figures  on  the 

Campanile  in  Florence. 
[415.  Donnlcllo  is  paid  for  his  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
1416.  Domildlo  is  at  work  on  his  statue  of  S,  George  for  Or  San 

Michele. 

1416.  Qucrcia  is  directed  to  provide  a  font  for  San  Giovanni 
at  Siena. 

1417.  The  holy  water  stoup  ascril>cd  to  Matleo  Sanese  is  placed 

til  the  CathedraJ  at  Orvieto, 
1417.  Ghibcrti  designs  silver  candelabra  for  Or  San  MichcIe. 
1417.  Two  bronze  plaques  for  the  font  in  San  Giovanni  At  Siena 

ore  entrusted  to  Quercix 
1417.  Two  descriptive  panels  for  the  font  at  Siena  are  ordered 

from  Ghiberti. 
1419.  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence  begun  by  Bruncllcsoo. 
1419.  Ghibcrti  commissioned  lu  execute  a  statue  of  S.  Matthe** 

for  Or  San  Michclc. 
tina  1430.  The  Pazjii  chapel  in  Florence  erected  by  Bruncltcsco. 
143 1.  A  marble  »iaiue  for  the  bell  tower  (campanile)  in  Florence. 

ordered  from  nonatcllo  and  Giovanni  di  Gartolo. 
I4«a,  Donatello   executes   tne   heads   of  two    prophets  for  the 

Cathedral  at  Florence. 

1433.  Qucrcia  carves  figures  for  S.  Frediano  at  lAiixa. 

1434.  Gtiiberti   finishes   the  bronze  gale   of  the    Baptistery   in 

Florence; 
1414.  Ghiberti    designs    glass    windows  for    the  Cathedral  at 
Florence, 

1435.  Ghiberti  receives  the  commission  for  the  second  bronze 

^te  of  the  Baplislery  in  Florence. 
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1426.  Bmnellesco   begins  the  cetiual    part  of   the  McMiaalery 

degli  Angeli  in  Florence, 
I4»6.  Facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Como  erected. 
143 1.  Completion  of  the  dome  of  tlie  Cathedral  at  Florence. 
1431.  Marble  tribune  for  the  Cantoria  executed  by  Luc&  della 

Robbia  for  the  (,'alhedrai  in  Florence. 
1433-  Branellesco  dniws  plans  for  S""  Spirito  in  J-lorence. 
'4Si-  'rabernarle  by  B.  Rossetlino  in  SS.  Flora  and  LudlLa  at 

AtKOO. 

1433.  Triliunc  for  the  Cantoria  by  Donatello^  placed  in  the  second 
chapel  of  the  Cath<.-dfal  in  Florence, 

1434.  Stained  glass   windows  by  Ohibetli^  put   in  the  Zanobi 

chapel  of  the  Cathedral  i..  Florence. 
1436.  Consecration  of  the  Dome  in  the  Cathedral  at  Florence. 
1436.  Tabernacle    by    Bernardo    Kossellino   in    the   Abbey  at 

Fiesolc 

1436.  Donatello  is  directed  to  prepare  the  bronze  doors  of  iha 
two  new  Sacristies  at  the  Cathi;dral  tn  Florence. 

1437.  Luca  ddia   Robbia's  fi.vc  reliefs  for  the  Campanile  in 

Florence. 

1438.  Luca  della   Robbia   makes    two  marble    altars  for    the 
Cathedral  in  Florence. 

1438.  Turini  decorates  tlie  Cathedral  sacn'sty  at  Siena. 

1440.  Ghibcrti  completes  the  shrine  of  lliu  relics  gf  H.  Zanobi. 

1443.  San  Marco  in  Florence. 

1 442.  MicheluzEO  works  with  Ghibcrti  on  the  doon  of  the  Raptia- 
lery  in  Florence. 

144*.  Luca  deila  Robbia  makes  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Hospital  of 
S"  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence. 

1443.  Vccchieita  carves  a  fi|;urc  of  Chri<ii  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Siena. 

1443.  Buggiano  makes  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Cathedral  at  l-'lorence. 
1443.  Ghiberii  finislics  six  l»as-rclicfs  for  the  second  door  of  the 

Baptistery  in  Florence. 
1446.  Luca  della  Robbia  begin* his  "Ascension"  for  the  Sacrisiy 

of  this  Cathedral  at  Florence, 
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1446.  Turin!  finises  his  figure  of  Christ  for  the  Cathedral  in 

Siena. 
1447-8.  Bronu  screen-worlc  b)-  Michelocto  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence. 

1447.  Building  ofS.  Michcle  in  Bosco  near  Bologna. 

144S.  Luca  deUa   Robbia's   two  angcU  in   the  chapel  of  tbe 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence. 

1448.  TuTini's  Reliquary  of  S.  BemaTdtno. 

1449.  Luca  della  Robbia's  sounding-board  for  the  pulpil  in  Sl 
Domunico  at  Urbino. 

1450.  S.  Marco  at  Ficsoic  is  finished. 

1450.  S.  Gtacomo  on  the  Piazxa  Navona  in  Rome  begun. 

1451.  Choir  by  Alberti  in  tbe  Church  of  the  SS»  Annunziata 

in  Horencc. 

1451.  DonatcUo  carves  a  ^ure  of  S.  John  tbe  Baptist  for  tlte 
Church  of  the  Fran  in  Venice. 

1452.  ^tichelozzo  makes  the  silver  statue  of  S.  John  Ibc  Baptist 
for  the  BapLi&tcr>'  in  Florence. 

145a.  Vittotio  Ohiberti  gilds  the  broiite  door  of  the  B3ptister>-. 
1451.  Ohibcrli's  second  bronirc  door  is  put  up. 

1453.  S"  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  Rome  is  finished. 
1456.  Fapide  of  S"  Maria  Novella  in  Florence  completed. 
145,6.  The  Church  of  Corpus  Domini  at  Bologna  begun. 

1456.  The  high   altar  in   the  Cathedral  at    Fcnara.     (Mco  del 

Caprina.) 

1457.  Donatello  begins  the  bronze  doors  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Siens. 

1459.  S.  Domenico  al  Perugia. 

1460.  S.  Sebastiano  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Mantua  begiui  by  Altwrti. 
1460.  The  great  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  at  Como, 
1460.  Marble  choir  in  S**  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa. 
1460.  Campanile  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ferraia.  , 
146Z.  Portinari  Chapel  near  Sant'  Hustorgio  in  MilatL 

1462.  Statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  bjr  Paolo  Romano. 

1463.  Stalls  carved  by  Giuliano  da  Majano  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Florence  and  the  Badia  at  Fiesolc. 

1463.  Cliapel  of  S.  Andrea  near  S.  Peter's  in  Rome. 
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1463,  Tabernacle  by  Nfino  dfl  Kiesole  for  an  itltar  in  S''  Maria 

Miggiore  in  Rome. 
1465.  S"  Maria  delle  Orazie  in  Milan  is  begun. 
1463.  Veccfaietta's  sUMc  in  wood  for  ihe  Cathedral  at  Nami. 
*465-72.  Vecchietta's  Ciborium  in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena. 
1463.  Choir-iuUs  by  Lendinari  in  the  Calliedial  of  Modena. 

1465.  Fa^de  of  S.  Marco  in  Rome, 

1466.  S.  Michctc  in  Venice 

1466.  Church  of  the  Ospcdalc  dclla  Scala  at  Siena. 
1468.  Chnir-stalls  ufthe  FTari  Chuich  in  Venice. 

11469.  Compleiion  of  the  tomb  of  S.  I  )oniin)C  at  Bologna. 
147a  Completion  Oif  ihc  facade  of  S'*   Maria  Novella  in  Ftnr- 
i  encc 

^470-75.  Wood-can-ing  by  Giuliano  da  Majnno  for  SS"*  Annui 
ziata  in  Flofencc, 

1470.  S.  Sattro  at  Milan  is  begun. 

1471.  Madonna  della  Neve  at  Siena  is  Rnistied. 

1471.  The  Church  of  the  Servi  di  Maria  at  Siena  is  begun. 
1471.  The  Church  della  ConGoLniione  in  Rome  consecraied. 
1471.  Verrocchio  b^ins  statues  of  the  .^pnsties  for  Sixtus  IV. 
1471.  Minoda  Kiesolc's  Tabernacle  for  the  Baptistery  in  Klurente 
1473.  The  Cathedra]  of  Citii  di  Castello  is  begun. 
^Bt473.  S.  Andrea  at  Maniua  begun  by  Albert!. 
^^^473-7  7.  S"*  Maria  del  PojhjIo  in  Rome. 
147^.  £■■  Maria  in  Badti  at  l<errara  is  begun. 

J.  The  fa^de  of  the  Certosa  near  Pavia  is  Iicgim. 

The  Sinine  Chapel  in  Rome, 
^.  Civitali's  sculptures  in  raarblc  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca. 
^74.  Benedetto  da   Mnjano  carves  the  pulpit  of  S.  Croce  i:i 

Florence. 
^1475.  S.  Catcrinaat  Siena. 

1475.  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  by  Baccio  Pontelli. 
1475.  Saciisty  of  S.  Saliro  at  Milan. 

1475.  VeccUictta's  statue  of  S.  ("aul  for  the  Cathedral  at  Siena 

1476.  The  choir  of  SS'"'  Annunmta  in  Floicncc  is  finished. 
1476.  The  Collconc  Chapel  ut  ficrganio. 
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1485. 


M85. 


Carred  stalls  in  S.  Domcnico  at  Perugia. 
Renovation  of  S.  SatJro  at  Milan  by  Bramanie. 
^''c^foccllio'B  David  in  bronrc. 
V<.-cchietia's  Christ  in  branKC  for  the  Ospedale  della  Scala 
at  Siena. 

'I^  new  part  of  the  Cathedra]  at  Pavia  b^un. 
Baccio  Poniclli  finishes  liis  stalls  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa. 

Verrocchio's  figares  for  the  Tabernacle  in  Or  San  Mirhele 
at  Horente. 

The   Iiicoronau    Chapel  at    Ksa  completed  by   Baccio 
Pontelli. 

Vecchietta's    S.    Se1>aslian    modelled    in    silver  for    the 
Cathedral  at  Siena. 

Vecchietta's  infant  ChiHst  for  the  font  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Siena. 

81.  S.  Agoslino  an  Rome. 
SS'"*  Aiinunziata  outside  Bolot;na. 

■89.  S'^  Maria  da'  Mitacotl  by  Pictro  Loinbordo  in  Venice. 
Tabernacle  by  Mino  da  Klesole  for  S.  Ambrogio  in  Flor- 
ence. 

S.  Lorenzo  at  Cremona  is  linishcd. 

84.  Civitali's  Tcmpictto  for  the  Vollo  Santo  in  Uie  Cathe- 
dral of  Lucca. 

S.  Gioranni  Crisostomo  in  Venice. 
SS''  \faria  dcllc  (^razic  at  Pistoja. 

Dccorntion  in  wood  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  Cathedral  at  >1orence. 

The  foundation-stone  is  laid  of  Giuliano  da  Sangalb's 
Church  of  ihc  Madonna  dcllc  Carccri  at  Prato, 
Foundations  laid  uf  the  Church  uf  the  Madonna  del  Cal* 
cinajo  at  Cortona. 

S"  Maria  Maggiorc  at  Cilli  di  Castello  is  begun. 
Neir  altai  in  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 
Choir  of  S.  Francesco  at  Trevisot 
Tlte  Incoronata  Church  at  Lodi. 
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1488. 
1488. 
1488. 
1488. 
1490. 
1491. 
149". 

149K 

1491. 
1491. 

I49i< 
149  >• 

1492. 

1493- 

U93- 

'493- 

1494- 

I494' 

'494- 

1494- 

'495- 

M9S- 

'495- 

'495- 

<497- 

1498. 

1498. 

'499- 

1499. 


S'*  Maria  de'  Miracoli  at  Brescia  is  begun. 
FciTJcci  designs  and  executes  a  Ciborium  for  the  Calhe- 
dnl  at  Prato. 

S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  st  Rome  :3  ToundtKl. 
S.  Bern&rdino  &t  Assisi. 
Choir-stalls  of  S.  Pancrazio  in  Florence. 
Choir-stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  I.uccn. 
Choir -stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  CitU  di  Castella 
Campanile  for  the  Cathedral  at  Fcrrara  begun. 
S'"  Maria  in  Via  Lata  at  Rome  btKun. 
Atriuin  of  the  Cathedral  at  Spoleto. 
S^  Maria  prcsso  S.  Ceiao  at  Milsn  begun. 
Choir-stalls  of  S**  Maria  Xovclla  in  Florence. 
Civiuli  decorates  the  Cliapct  ofS.  John  llie  Baptist  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Genoa. 

Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  finished, 
S.    Maria    Mudtialena    dc'   Pazci    at    Flurence   begun   by 
Giuliano  da  San^Ilo. 
The  Church  of  Pieirasanta  ai  Naples. 
The  Crj-pt  of  the  Cathedral  at  Naples  embellished. 
S.  Croce  at  Crcma. 
tjoS.  S.  Niccottt  at  Carpi. 
S.  Francesco  at  Fcrrara. 
Madonna  dell'  UtnJlti  at  Pistoja. 
S.  Chiara  at  Pisloji. 

98.  Civitali's  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca. 
S"  Maiia  di  Monserrato  in  Rome. 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  in  Rome,  partly  built. 
S''  Maria  dell*  AnnunEtatn  at  Bevagna  finished. 
The  carved  stalls  of  S.  Petmnio  at  Bologna. 
S.  Giacomo  Maf^iorc  in  Florence. 
S.  Francesco  al  Monte  near  Florence. 
S.  VinceniMj  del  Orto  at  Savonx 
Decoration  of  the  Choir  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ftriata. 
Sculptures  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  fur  the  Tribune  of 
the  Choir  in  S,  Stefano  at  Genoa. 
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1499-1500.  Michael  Angelo's  Pieti. 

1499-1511.  S.  Sisto  at  Piacenza. 

1500.  S,  Benedetto  at  Ferrara  is  begun. 

1500.  Rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  at  Foligno  begun, 

1500,  S"  Maria  dell'  Anima  in  Rome. 

1500.  Building  of  S"  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Rome  determined  on. 

1500.  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

1500.  Chapel  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua, 

1502,  S"  Giustina  at  Padua  is  begun. 

1 502.  The  Cathedral  at  Cividale  is  begun. 

1503.  S.  Cristoforo  at  Ferrara. 

1504.  S,  Magno  at  Legnano, 

1504.  Laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  S'*  Maria  della  Conso- 
lazione  at  Todi, 

1505.  S.  Giovanni  Batdsta  at  Ferrara. 

1506.  Laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  S.  Peter's  in 
Rome. 

1506.  S,  Fantino  in  Venice. 

1506.  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano's  tomb  of  5.  Gualberto  for  the 
Vallombrosa. 

1508.  Altar  in  Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  Prato. 
1508-9.  Bramante's  work  at  Loreto. 

1509,  S"  Maria  Maggiore  at  Spello. 

1509.  S.  Michele  at  Orvieto. 

1510.  S.  Giovanni  at  Parma. 

1511.  The  Servite  Church  at  Siena. 

1511,  J.  Sansovino  makes  the  statue  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  for  the 

Cathedral  of  Florence. 

1512.  S'"  Spirito  at  Ferrara. 

1512.  The  statue  of  an  apostle  by  Sansovino  for  the  Florentine 

Cathedral. 
1514.  Sansovino's  work  in  the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto, 

1514.  Cathedral  at  Carpi  begun. 

1515.  S.  Zaccaria  at  Venice  completed. 

1517,  S"  Maria  di  Piazza  at  Busto  Arsizio. 

1518.  S.  Stefano  at  Faenza  is  begun. 


RENAISSAJJCE  AND  GOTHIC  AUCHITECTURF- 
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At  the  same  time,  wiiile  fully  recognising  how  laige  a 
proportion  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance  was  dedicated  to 
Christian  uses,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  revival  of  the' 
antique  in  art  as  well  as  in  literature,  brought  with  it  the 
danger  of  a  return  to  Pagan  ideals  in  ethics  and  civilisation* 
A  Pagan  Renaissance  was  to  be  feared,  keeping  pace  with 
the  Christian  movement,  but  less  formidable  here  than  in 
literature.  Classical  studies  in  both  branches  had  never 
quite  died  out  in  Italy,  Italian  Gothic  had  absorbed  many 
antique  elements  into  a  style  of  its  own,  which,  however, 
speaks  far  less  eloquently  to  posterity  than  the  mcdiar\'al 
monuments  of  Germany,  Frarice,  or  Spain,  Thus  tlie 
Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  was  as  neutral  in  relation  to 
the  national  sentiment  and  conditions  of  life,  as  it  was  in 
relation  to  Christianity  and  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

The  arsthetic  merit  of  the  Renaissance  principle  in  Archi- 
tecture when  compared  with  the  Gothic  is  a  totally  difTerent 
question.  The  champions  of  the  latter  may  justly  insist  on 
its  freedom  and  variety  of  detail  in  strict  subservience  to 
fixed  laws,  its  perfect  mastery  of  Iri^jc  masses,  the  superiority 
of  the  dynamic  principle  of  construction  over  the  ancient 
static  method,  its  adaptation  of  each  form  to  the  idea  and 
purpose  and  to  the  material  employed,  its  noble  symbolism 
and  peculiar  capacity  for  cJipressing  religious  and  Chris- 
tian thought,  more  especially  the  lifting  up  of  the  50ul  to 
God  ;f  but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  wc  attribute  all 
that  is  regrettable  in  the  practical  consequences  which 
resulted  from  the  classical  revival  (especially  from  the  later 
Renaissance  period  down  to  our  own  day),  whether  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  or  handicrafts,  rather  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  taste  than  to  the  failure  of  the  religious  basis.     The 

♦  I'ARTOR,  Hi!rt.->'opM,  I,,  13  li-f,,  2,)  w^.,  49  itij.  {Engl.  irans.J. 
+  A.  KticiiKMSPKKGEK,  panicularlv   in  ttie  inmphlci,   Die   KunM 
Jcdentiann'i  Sadie,  ed.  2,  iSgi. 
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effect  of  the  employment  in  the  modern  classical  style  of 
ready-made  forms,  which  had  been  designed  by  the  ancients 
to  express  different  ideas  and  <>crv'c  other  purposes,  was  to 
slacken  that  close  bond  between  the  form  and  the  thought 
which  it  represents,  or  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended, 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  all  good  Art.* 

Painting,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  sculpture,  must  be 
regarded  from  another  point  of  view.  There  is  no  contrast 
here,  as  there  is  in  the  modern -classical  architecture, 
between  present  and  past,  we  have  only  a  further  develop 
ment,  especially  in  regard  to  statues  and  grotesques  in 
which  the  influence  of  ancient  ideas  and  types  is  increas- 
ingly fclt.f  Architecture  speaks  the  language  of  the 
antique,  on  which  it  is  based.  Hut  in  painting^  and  sculp- 
ture, classic  reminiscences  arc  rare  and  subordinate,  being 
confined  to  decorative  and  architectural  details.^  The 
painting  of  this  period  *'  is  tJie  perfected  blossom  of  the 
national  spirit  of  llic  Italians.  Had  this  gifted  race  pro- 
duced nothinjj  beyond  its  magnificent  schools  of  painters, 
this  atone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  it  an  imperish- 
able fame.     The  steady  and  continuous  development  of 


•  T)i«  loosening  of  ihcic  relation*  i*  apjvirent  in  llic  dcbued  style  of 
the  Ulc  Kcnaissancc  and  baroque  period.  I'his  bul^  combined  nith  ihc 
faulurc  in  ogr  own  century  to  recoKniK  tli«  aesthetic  tnierdcp«iidence  cf 
form  and  maicrbi,  tt,  :i[iiirt  from  oiticr  conlnbuiory  causes,  mainly  »- 
•ponsibleforthesuie  of  decadence  from  wliicli3Tch!lccturc  and  industrial 
art  arc  only  jtui  beginnint;  to  ci»ci£c.  The  thorny  qu'Ution  as  to  whith 
style  of  architecture,  tlte  Gothic  or  the  RenaitisAnce,  should  in  the  piesent 
day  tic  ]>rcfcrr«d  and  cultivalcd,  rc(iuJrc&  to  be  npproaclicd  in  I>k  li)jht 
of  the  history  of  Art  and  with  a  due  coiisidcration  of  modern  conditions. 
CJ.'Qt  K  T.-iCHERW.^K,  Ueber  eincn  Haupifchlcr  des  niodemcn  Kuni:- 
urtheiU  in  the  Christliche  Kunstanieigcn,  1894  (Frankfun),  Not.  ti,  13. 

t  For  further  dcuiis  &««  Vol  VI.  of  this  work.  Book  1.,  c.  7,  and  Book 
II-,  c.  fi. 

J  WOLTMANK,  II,  135. 
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'Italian  paintinf^  resembles  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  plant 

under  absolutely  favourable  conditions.     It  was  rooted  in 

the  national  religion  whence  it  drew  its  inmost  life."    Thus 

Italian  painting  became  "  the  chosen  interpreter  and  or^n 

fOf  the  mysteries  of  Christianity."* 

Easel-painting,  especially  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
religion,  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  which 
history  has  ever  recorded,  and  the  soul  of  this  prc-erniiience 
was  the  Catholic  Faith.t  True  it  is  that  here  and  there, 
though  very  rarely;  in  the  1 5th  Century,  the  sensuous  Pagan 
tendency  appears,  side  by  side  with  the  Christian  ;  but  the 
best  work  is  that  which  breathes  the  most  purely  religious 
spirit.  Painters  and  sculptors  vied  with  one  anotlier  in 
doing  honour  to  the  Mother  of  God.  She  is  "  the  theme  of 
Raphael's  life,  the  golden  thread  which  is  interwoven  with 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  art  "  as  is  proved  by  the  fifty  or  more 
[wcturcs  of  the  Madonna  which  wc  owe  to  his  pencil.  The 
crown  of  them  all  is  his  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  which,  like 
all  his  works,  combines  realism  in  form,  with  an  idealism  in 
conception.1  Mary  appears  here  in  glory  in  her  triple 
character  of  Virgin.  Mother  of  God,  and  Queen  of  Hcavcn.g 
fhc  sorrow  of  the  Motlier  of  God  is  most  touchingly  reprfr 
scntcd  in  the  Pict.i  by  Guido  Mazzoni  (a  terra-cotta  in  S. 
Giovanni  at  Modcna  1480II),  in  the  Pieta  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
at  Milan.t  and  in  Michael  Angclo's  renowned  masterpiece.** 

t*  GkegorOviUS,  Gcsch.  der  SUdt  Rom  im  Milleklki.  VIII.,  149, 
t  This  is  ScHADEM's  view.  197. 
I  P.  Kr.pPt.F.R,  Kaffacr*  Madonncn.  in  the  Hfttor-poliL.  Bl.  XCVI., 

$  Naumann,  Ar«:hiv  fiir  Zeichnendc  Kunste,  Jahrs.,  II.,  loa 
II  Archh^o  Sl  d«ll'  Ane,  111.,  la 
5  MCntz,  I,,  s- 

I  ••  To  the  objection  raised  by  some  of  his  contcinporarics  that  he  had 
nde  Mary  loo  young,  Michael  Angelo  replied  that  he  had  sought  lo 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci'it  Last  Supper,  the  "  Disputa."  Rapliael's 
cartoons  for  the  Sistine  tapestries,  and  the  TransRguration, 
murk  the  culminating;  point  of  Christian  ArL*  Although 
Italy  has  supplied  a  liberal  share  of  tlie  contents  of  nearly 
all  the  galleries  in  Europe,  it  has  still  so  large  a  store  of 
religious  pictures  of  the  first  order,  that  an  even  approxi- 
mately complete  enumeration  of  them  would  fill  a  volume. 

Altar  pieces  were  the  commonest  form  of  easel- picture, 
but  devotional  subjects  were  often  painted  for  private 
families.  Biblical  scenes  ivere  frequently  depicted,  and 
portraiture  was  widely  cultivated.  The  awakened  interest 
in  antiquit>'  opened  up  a  new  worid  of  subjects  in  myth- 
oI<^y  and  history,  which  served  to  adorn  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  rich  and  great ;  f  but  still  throughout  the  1 5th 
Century,  the  proportion  of  religious  to  classical  pictures 
stands  at  about  twenty  to  ontij     I'l^c  advance  in  realism 


reprcscnlthat  Virgin  whose  smil  had  never  been  vexed  Hylhc  faintest 
sinful  denre,  nnti  to  make  visible  to  the  world  the  virginity  and  rKangt- 
kss  purity  of  The  Mother  of  God.  This  work  at  once  made  Mkhael 
Angclo  the  most  famous  sculptor  In  Italy.  Originally  destined  for  the 
chftpel  of  S.  FetTOnilla,  it  n-aa  placet!  in  1749  on  tbe  altar  <»f  the  firtt 
chkpel  in  the  right  aisle  of  the  nnvc  or  S.  Peter's,  where  unfortunately 
its  transcendent  merits  cannot  be  fully  appreciated.  See  Grium. 
Michelangelo,  I.,  185  sey.,  cd.  ;;  Bukckkakut,  Cicerone  4331  and 
Springer,  15  ^(7.;  Arsolo  Wellmf-R,  Michelangelo's  Spurcn  in 
Rom;  Fiankfuricr  Zctiung,  Marrh  (^  igjj,  No.  65,  Morning  edition ; 
ChrisllJchcs  KDnjtblatt,  1875  (StutigHti),  No.  7.  and  WotFFUW,  Die 
Jugcndwerkc  des  Micliclangcio  (MuticEicn,  1391);  and  also  Tsciiitdi 
in  the  Deutsche  Lit-2eitung,  1891,^5.  For  other  TietJu  c/i  infra  aa 
Savomrob  and  Art  Cy.  also  BEtssCL  in  the  Sbmmen  au»  Maria-Laach, 
NVIIL,  473  !f^.,  and  Revue  de  I'An  ChrAien,  18S3.  Oclobte. 

•  On  the  "  Dispula,"  «o  Vol  Vl.  of  this  work,  Book  111^  &  10 ;  on 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  see  the  admirable  treatise  by  FkanTZ— Das 
Heilige  Abendinahl  des  [^onaidij  da  Vinci,  Fiecburg^,  1885. 

t  \V0LTnL\NN,  li,,  134. 

t  MUNTZ,  l.,ajj-7> 
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which  characterises  all  the  Art  of  thfs  period,  including  the 
Flemish,  still  the  predominant  school  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe,  was  obtained  at  the  price  of  some  very  doubtful 
innovations.  Saints  arc  often  shorn  of  their  nimbus,  of 
their  typical  attributes  and  of  their  traditional  features^ 
and  they  arc  depicted  in  the  garb  and  with  the  faces  of 
ordinary  citizens*  The  study  of  the  nude,  indispensable 
to  accurate  drawing,  was  largely  extended  by  the  Rcnais- 
sancc.f  but  during  its  earlier  portion,  while  most  of  the 
children  are  naked,  male  figtircs  arc  rarely  represented 
nude,  and  female  figures  scarcely  ever.J  Religion  could  not 
be  accused  of  prudery  in  the  moderate  restraints  which  she 
imposed  upon  artists,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Renaissance 
had  attained  to  it^  apotlicosis  that  they  were  entirely 
thrown  off. 

The  Dominican  painters  §  have  a  special  importance  as 
reprcsentinfj  the  opposition  to  this  incipient  profanation  of 
the  Art  of  the  Kcn:iis5ancCi  At  their  head  is  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelico.  the  most  Christian  painter  of  any  agc.ll  and  after 
him,  Fra  Filippino,  who  paiiitcd  the  frescoes  in  S'"  Maria 
I  Sopra  Minerva  in  Rome,  and  the  gre,it  Fra  Bartolomeo  della 
Porta,  who  died  in  1517.11  The  war  waged  by  Girolamo 
Savonarola  against  the  corruptions  in  the  nrt  of  this  (icriod 
which  were  thus  setting  in,  will  be  described   in  a  subsc- 

i         •  MVKTZ,  I,  298,  327-46,  604. 

I         f  /AV.  232- 

I         I  /UJi,   391,    "  En    thirse   gdn^nilc    Ics    qualtrcrcntistcs    (^vitaieiit 

de  leprfecnter  des  ti^'ure*  nues  .  .  .   L'einplai  dei   Agurfn  nues  ne 
^      ceisa  (failleurt,  pcixtaui  tout    le  (juindt^ine   ti^cle,  de  soulever  des 

pmtcataliuns." 
I  §  Renaissance  und  Dominikiinerordeii,  HiHtor.'poliL,  BI.  XCIH.,  897 

I      tff.;  XCtV.,ibsff.    P.  VtMC£»20MAKCi]i':SK,Memorie  del  piil  insignj 
I      Ktxori.  Scultori  c  Arrhiteiii  Domenicani, }  vuLs.,  hologna,  1878-9,  ed.  iv. 
^^  II    Pastor,  Hbi.  Pope,  II.,  185  irg.  (Engl,  trans.). 
^B^  FraNTZ,  Fru  Biirldomeu  delbt  fvrti,  Ke^tiuburi;,  1S79. 
^M       VOL. 
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qucnt  chapter,  which  will  al.so  deal  in  more  detail  with  its 
faults  and  follies;  but  these  were  still,  as  yet,  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  architecture,  painting 
and  sculpture  of  tlic  15th  Century  in  Italy,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  that  the  immense  majority  of  this  almost 
countless  host  of  works  of  art,  in  spite  of  traces  everywhere 
of  the  influences  of  the  antiiiue,  were  inspired  by  religion, 
and  tliat  the  Art  of  the  period  was  essentially  Christian.* 
The  Art  of  the  Renaissance,  although  it  might  be  termed 
arlstocratic.f  because  it  dwelt  so  much  in  courts  and 
palaces,  was  yet  chiefly  used  to  adorn  the  churches.    As 

*  Cf.  MOntz.  wliosays,  1 ,  173-4.:— "Religious  scrtimcnl  ihrou}(lw>uI 
the  ijlh  Century,  inspired  the  vast  majotity  of  artistic  productiaiu. 
An  seems  wholly  bound  up  with  religion."  Tmode,  Fnuw  von  Assist, 
535,  olMen-K :— "  la  spite  of  ttie  influence  nf  llie  aniicjije,  cjuattracenta 
art  also  is  purely  Christian."  P.  IdcppLKR,  Kumtbelrachiungcn  in  den 
Hiator-puliL,  BL  XCV.,  \^  tcy.,  »y3:— "The  Kcnaassmce  produced 
monumenti:  of  relijiriouK  nn,  which  in  their  spirit  of  faith  and  purity,  tank 
beside  the  masterpifces  of  the  Middle  Ages— its  most  vigorous  itwts  were 
stniclcin  the  soil  of  ilic  Church.  Neither  in  intention,  character,  nor 
results  nas  H  in  the  nuiin  irreligious ;  and  its  grandest  tritunphs  were 
tho«c  arhieved  in  the  name  of  Kaith  and  Clirislianity."  VISCIIER, 
Signorelli,  143,  says  : — *'  A  glance  at  the  woilcs  of  her  painters  and 
sculptors  rei'cHicilcs  us  with  tlie  Italian  spirit,  for  they  are  the  expression 
of  true  p«ct>'.''  GOTHEUf,  Ignatius  Loyola,  87 :— "To  Art,  in  a  far  bigber 
d*gr«  than  to  pooer\',  was  assigned  the  task  of  formulating  the  relipoui 
ideal.  How  she  pei formed  ili.^i  tasV,  how  htie  shewed  her  gtatitude  10 
Chnstinniiy,  and  the  services  she  has  rendered  and  stiU  renders  to 
Cathohci«m,  all  thi«  is  universally  recogniwd.  The  artist  who  pointed 
religious  pictures  was  not  himself  necessarily  piotis,  althouch.  as  a  matter 
otf  fact,  we  know  that  the  greatest  of  Ihese  frit  all  ihnt  ihry  p(trtrt>'ed, 
and  wh-llcver  Is  painled  or  carved  by  the  artist  must  in  some  sense  have 
been  seen  by  him.  Thus  Italian  Art  repicscnls  ihc  whole  series  of 
religious  emotions  from  the  simplest  10  ihc  laftiest ;  and  thai  with  in. 
comparable  complticiiess." 

t  MiJNTZ,  t.,3>i. 


the  Creeks  gave  the  best  they  had  to  their  temples, 
so  did  the  Italians  to  their  churches.  Long  before  there 
were  any  museums  or  galEeries  properly  so  called,  these 
churches  partook  of  both,  and  contained  everything  which 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  or  the  crafts  could  pro- 
duce* All  these  treasures  were  accessible  to  the  multi- 
tudes. Every  day  they  could  be  seen  at  leisure,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  devotion.  The  popular  taste  was  formed  on 
them  and  learnt  to  study  them.  Thus  Art  became  the 
exponent  of  I'aith  for  all,  whether  peasant  or  prince,  and 
the  Church  still  speaks  in  the  same  language,  even  to 
Aose  who  are  not  her  children.  Hence  a  modern  critic 
is  perfectly  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the 
testimony  of  its  Art  to  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  Italian  people  a.t  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  when 
he  says,  "  The  painting  alone  of  the  Italy  of  those  days 
atones  for  all  the  blemishes  that  disfigure  her,  as  it 
expresses  the  true  mind  of  the  nation,  apart  from  that 
dissolute  section  of  it  which  composed  the  ruUng  class." 
These  monuments  of  Art  "  are  a  proof  that  the  people  still 
spoke  and  understood  the  language  of  profound  piety  and 
exalted  faith.  Even  where  the  sentiment  is  not  directly 
religious,  we  find  a  spiritual  beauty^  a  purity  in  feeling,  a 
seriousness  and  lofty  enthusiasm  which  afford  unmistake- 
ablc  evidence  that  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
standard  of  the  age,  the  nation  remained  sound  at  the  core, 
still  seeking  the  good  in  the  beautiful. "f 

Art,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  form  in 
which  the  vitality  of  the  Fatth  displayed  itself.  Large  as 
Undoubtedly  was  the  number  of  unworthy  prelates,  bishops 
and  cardinals,  in  this  period  of  turmoil  and  transition,  wc 

•  R.  Meykr  m  llie  liteniTy  su{i]>1ctriient   lo  tlie  Leipjinjer  Zeitun;, 
No.  IZ9,  Oct.  27,  1S94. 
t  WOLTMANS.  II.,  13& 
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come  acroitx  many  exfcellcnt  men  wholly  dwoted  to  their 
pastoral  duties.  Such  were:  at  Mantua,  Matteo  Bonim- 
perto(ob.  1444);  at  Venice,  LoTcncoGiustiniani(ob.  1446);* 
at  Milan,  Gabrieic  Sforta  (ob.  1457);  at  Florence,  S.  An- 
toninus(ob.  1459);  atOsimo,  Gasparo  Zacchi  (ob.  r474);  at 
Bovino,  NatuloLombardi(ob.  1477);  at  Squillace, Francesco 
Cajetani  (oU  1480);  at  Foligno,  Antonio  Hcrttni<ob.  1487) ; 
nt  Coscnza,  Giovanni  Battista  Pinelli  (ob.  I495);  at  Imola 
and  Rimini,  Jacopo  Pas.sarclla  (ob.  1495) ;  at  Aquino. 
Roberto  da  Lecce  (ok  1495) ;  at  Modena,  NiccolA  Sandon- 
nino  (ob.  1499);  at  Belluono  and  Padua,  Pietro  Barozzi 
(ob.  1507);  at  Naples,  Alcssandro  Caraffa  (ob.  1503);  at 
Chieti  {from  1505  to  1524),  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa;  at 
Forli,  Pfctro  Griffi  (oU  1516)  ;  at  Pistoja,  Niccol6  Pandolfini 
(ob.  i5i8).t 

The  senate  of  the  Church  contained  not  a  few  prelates 
who  were  eminent  both  in  talent  and  piety.  Maitin  V. 
appointed  a  number  of  distinguished  Cardinals,  the  greatest 
of  whom  were.  Domenico  Capranica,  Giultaiio  Ccsarini  and 
NiccolA  d'AIbergati.  Kugcnius  IV.  besrowcd  the  purple 
on  the  famous  Greek,  Bcssarion,  on  Juan  _Torquemada, 
Juan  de  Carvajal,  Enrico  dc  Alloslo  and  Nicolas  of  Cusa. 
Calixtus  III.  elevated  the  aaintly  Don  James,  Infante  of 
Portugal,  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  Pius  II.  bestowed  the  Hat 

•  Sec  WetZER  tiiiil  Welte.  Kirchenlexikon,  Vn.,  1538  f<-f.,ed.3, 
which  gives  all  ihe  rcterencei  for  this  subject. 

+  <y.  for  tlie  above,  UOHKl-U,  especially  IV.,  380 ;  III.,  jj^  ;  I.,  563 ; 
Vni.,384;  1X^633;  U7(»  :  lX.,343«?-i  n,690;  I.,44S;  H.,  168  ; 
V.,439;  VI.,  32^,443  J  n.,  636;  in.,  376.  For S.  Antoninus  c/.  tttfira, 
p.  38,  and  Pastor's  HUl  Popes,  III.,  12  (Engl,  trana.).  For  Ginife's 
laboum  in  the  aius«  of  Refonn  m  Chieti  mx  DrTTRlcR  in  the  HJsL 
Jahrbuch,  V.,  346  1^.  BukcricaRDT,  II.,  104,  230,  cd.  3,  points 
out  th.nt  in  Italy,  bishoprics  never  (as  for  instance  in  Germany)  ran  in 
f.iintli« :  also  lh.\t  novelitis  and  k.iiiTii;u  ccarcely  alUide  to  the  bbhopa. 
Virttioii-t  bishops  nrr  clncribctl  by  TtAKOSLLO,  1 1„  39, 40,  in  his  novels. 
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on  Ang«lo,  the  worthy  hrothcr  of  Domcnko  Capranica, 
Bernardo  Eroli,  Atcssandro  Oliva,  and  Kovcrclla.  Under 
Paul  II,  the  noble  Olivier!  CitrafTa  and  Marco  Barbo  were 
nominated.  The  Cardinals  appointed  by  Sixtus  IV., 
Stefano  Nardini,  the  two  Spaniards  Auxias  dc  I'odto  and 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mcndoza,  also  Gabricle  Kangonc  and 
llie^saintly  Elias  dc  Bourdcillcs,  were  an  honour  to  the 
Sacred  Collide.* 

Afterwards,  when  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  becoming 
more  and  more  saturated  with  worldliness,  many  pious 
learned,  and  capable  men  remained,  who  were  In  every 
sense  ornaments  to  the  Church,  to  counterbalance  tlic 
unworthy  members.  One  of  these  was  Raymond  Pcraudi. 
created  by  Alexander  VI.,  but,  towering  above  all  the  rest, 
mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  great  Francis  Ximencs^ 
who  combined  administrative  qualities  and  literary  culture 
of  the  highest  order  with  entire  simplicity,  and  tlie  most 
inflexible  morality.  He  received  the  Hat  under  Julius 
II.  Later,  under  Leo  X.  the  senate  of  the  Church  was 
graced  by  Caj'etanus  (Thomas  de  Vio),  who,  as  Lepate  in 
Germany,  France  and  Hungary,  displayed  consummate 
ability,  and  was  styled,  on  account  of  hi*  learning,  the 
^eatcst  theologian  who  had  appeared  in  the  Church  since 
S.  Tliomas  Aquinas.t 

Even  in  Saints  the  Renaissance  period  was  richer  than  is 
commonly  supposed.    The  following  Ibt,  arranged  according 


*  C/.  P*src»,  Hist  Popes,  I.,  ijj,  261,  264  '<*?->  so''*  309.  320  ;  11., 
89,  105  se^.  i  ill.,  294,  397,  399  ;  IV*.,  355,  note  *,  301  (£ngl.  tranfl.), 

+  A  more  detailed  account  of  these  Cardinals  will  be  g^vcn  further 
on.  C/.  aho  Hbl-poliL,  Dl.  LXXIX.,  103  se^.;  I'Akis  de  Grassis,  ed. 
Fraii,  Zjl.and  Sanuto,  XI.,  7?i-3.  a^rce  in  pr»ii>ing  Cutat^  Wlicn 
ndi  died,  in  September  1  joj,  Julius  II.  wrote  as  fallows  :— EiaC 
reetDS  et  sedi  apost.  admodmn  tililis.  Breve  cpisc  Letioen  J.  J. 
brcv.  19  seg.,  71b,    Secret  Archives  of  Uie  Vatican. 
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to  the  date  of  death,  may,  though  incomplete,  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  glorious  band  of  Saints  and  Beati  the  study 
of  whose  lives  is  a  revelation  of  that  Christian  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  has  so  long  lain  hidden  under  its  more 
prominent  heathen  aspect.* 

1400.  Oddino  Barottt,  Provost  of  Fossano  in  Piedmont 

1404.  Jacopo  d'Oldo,  priest  at  Lodi. 

1410.  Orsolina  da  Parma. 

141 1,  Danielle  da  Venezia,  Camaldolese. 
1415.  Benincesa  Rapaccioli,  Servile. 
1419.  Chiara  Gambacorti,  Dominicaness. 
1419.  Giovanni  Dominici,  Dominican. 
1426.  Benincesa,  Servite  in  Tuscany. 
1429.  Gemma  of  Sulmona. 

1429,  Conradino,  Dominican.     He  refused  the  purple  and  died 
in  the  service  of  the  plague-smitten  inhabitants  of  Bologna. 

1430.  Manfredi  of  Riva,  Hermit. 

1432.  Roberto  Malatesta,  Franciscan  tertiary  at  Rimini. 

1433.  Stefano  Agazzari,  Regular  Canon  of  Bologna. 

1435.  Pietro  Gambacorti,  founder  of  the  Hermits  of  S,  Girolamo. 
1435.  Angelina  di  Marsciano,  Franciscan  tertiary  at  Foligno. 
[440.  Francesca  Romana. 

1443.  Niccolb  d'Albergati,  Bishop  of  Bologna  and  Cardinal. 

1444.  Bernardino  of  Siena. 

r446.  Giovanni  Taveili,  Bishop  of  Ferrara, 
1447.  Tommaso  Bellacci. 
1447.  Coleta, 

1450.  Angelina,  Poor  Clare  at  Spoleto. 

1451.  Ercolano  of  Plagario,  Franciscan. 
1451.  Matteo  da  Girgenti,  Franciscan. 

•  For  the  following  list  the  reader  is  referred  in  ^neral  to 
Chevalier,  Rupert.,  where  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  will  be  found.  Various  details  about  the  early 
Renaissance  Saints  are  given  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  VoL  I., 
36,  232  seg. 
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1452,  Fietro  Geremia,  Dominican. 

1455,  ^r*  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Dominican,  and  painter. 

1455.  Giovanni  Bassand,  Celestine, 

1455.  Andrea  of  Modena,  Franciscan, 

1456.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
1456,  Filippo  d'Aquila,  Franciscan. 

1456.  Rita  di  Cascia. 

1456.  Giovanni  Capristano,  Franciscan. 

1456.  Gabriele  FerettL 

1457.  Angela  Felix. 

1458.  Angeio  Masaccio,  Camaldolese. 
1458.  Cristina  Visconti  at  Spoleto. 
1458.  Antonio  ab  Ecclesia. 

1458.  Elena  Valentinis  of  Udine. 

1459.  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence. 

1460.  Antonio  Neyrot  of  Ripoli. 
1460.  Archangelo  of  Calatafimi. 

1463,  Caterina  of  Bologna,  Poor  Clare. 

1463.  Maddalena  Albrici. 

1466.  Bartolomeo  de  Cerveriis,  Dominican. 

1467,  Margherita,  Princess  of  Savoy,  Dominicaness. 
147  T.  Antonio  of  Stronconio. 

1471,  Matteo  Carrieri,  Dominican. 

1472.  Giovanni  Bonvisi,  Franciscan. 
1476.  Jacopo  della  Marca,  Franciscan. 
1478.  Caterina  of  Pallanza. 

1478.  Serafina  of  Pesaro. 

1479.  Andrea  of  Montereale,  Augusttnian. 

1479.  Michele  di  Barga,  Franciscan. 

1480.  Andrea  of  Peschiera,  Dominican. 
1482,  Amadeo,  Franciscan,  at  Milan. 

1482.  Paci&CD  Ceredano,  Franciscan. 

1483.  Giacomo  Filippo  Bertoni,  Servile. 

1483.  Damiano  Fulcheri,  Dominican. 

1484.  Maria  d^li  Alberici. 

1484.  Cristoforo  of  Milan,  Dominican. 
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1485.  Jacopo,  Franciscan,  at  Bitetto. 
i486.  Bernardo  of  Scammaca,  Dominican. 

1489.  Bartolomeo  Foresta,  Franciscan. 

1490.  Fietro  of  Molino,  Franciscan. 

1490.  Lodovico  Ravida,  Carmelite. 

14QI.  Jacopo  Alemannus,  Dominican,  at  Bologna. 

1491.  Giovanna  Scopelli  at  Reggio. 
1491.  Eustochia  Calafata,  Poor  Claie. 
1491.  Vitale  of  Bastia. 

1494.  Bernardino  of  Feltre. 

1494.  Sebastiano  Maggi,  Dominican. 

1494.  Antonio  Turriani,  Augustinian. 

1495.  Angelo  of  Chivasso. 

1495.  Francesca,  Servite  nun  at  Mantua. 
1495.  Veronica  of  Binasco. 
1495.   Domenica,  Franciscan  nun  at  Urbino. 
1499.  Marco  of  Modena,  Dominican. 

1502.  Girolamo  Garibi,  Franciscan. 

1503.  Martino  of  Vercelli,  Augustinian, 

1504.  Vincenzo  of  Aquila,  Franciscan. 

1505.  Mai^herita  of  Ravenna. 

1505.  Osanna  of  Mantua. 

1 506.  Colomba  of  Rieti. 

1507.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  founder  of  the  Minims. 
1 507.  Francesco  of  Caldarola,  Franciscan. 

1510.  Caterina  Fiesco  Adorna. 

1511.  Giovanni  Licci. 

1520.  Elena  Duglioli  dall'Olio,  at  Bologna. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  innately  religious  tempera- 
ment of  the  Italian  nation  shewed  itself  in  countless  works 
of  mercy,  in  Art,  and  in  the  vast  number  of  Saints  and 
saintly  persons  which  it  produced.  Pervading  ail  classes 
of  society,  it  revealed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  neither 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  nor  yet  the  corruption  of  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy,  had  power  to  extinguish  the  flame  of 
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piety,  in  some  districts  amounting  to  fcn'our,  which  still 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  in  the  accounts 
of  sanguinary  party  feuds,  such  as  those  at  Perugia,  the 
chroniclers  cannot  rerrain  from  turning  aside  to  record 
instances  of  saintlincss  and  Christian  charity  among  the 
citizens.* 
The  way  in  which  the  great  Jubilee  years  1450.  1475  and 
were  Dbscr\'cd,  afTords  unmistakeable  proof  of  the 
t  spirit  of  the  masses,-^  and  this  was  no  less  manifest 
in  sestsons  of  general  calamity,  notably  in  the  frequent  out- 
breaJts  of  the  Plague.  Every  effort  was  then  made  to 
obtain  pardon  from  God,  by  acts  of  penance,  mercy  and 
piety.  In  the  archives  of  Bologna,  when  in  1457  the  city 
was  visited  with  an  outbreak  of  Plague  and  an  earthquake, 
wc  read  of  solemn  impctratory  processions  through  the 
streets.  Numbers  of  flagellants  pamdcd  the  city  in  solemn 
array,  crying  aloud  when  stopping  before  the  crosses  set  up 
at  the  street-comers,  and  crying  Mercy !  Mercy !  {Miitri' 
eordia  /).  A  strict  fast  was  kept  for  a  week,  the  butchers 
sold  no  meat ;  even  women  living  in  shame  amended  their 
livcs.J  In  I4y6  when  Siena  was  convulsed  by  civil  strife, 
a  report  spread  abroad  of  a  miraculous  apparition  which 
inspired  great  terror.  At  once  the  brotherhoods  instituted 
processions,  and  all  the  parishes,  one  after  another,  did  the 
same.  Long  lines  of  men  and  women  filed  into  the 
Cathedra),  where  each  one  lighted  a  taper  before  Duccio 
di  Buoninscgna's  picture  of  the  Virgin  (the  celebrated 
Maj'tslas).  Besides  this,  every  one,  according  to  his 
ability,  performed  some  act  of  charity.  One  man,  says 
Allegretto    Allegrctti,  ransomed  an    imprisoned    debtor, 

•  BURCKHARDT,  Cultur,  I.,  2g,  ed.  j. 

t  C/.  Pastor,  Hist.  Pnpes,  11^  74  j*y. ;  IV.,  280  it^.,  and  Vol.  VI., 
Book  I.,  c  6  (EiikI.  Irani.), 
X  AnnaL  Uonon.,  890. 
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another  gave  a  dowry  to  a  poor  maiden,  others  again 
had  masses  said.  This  was  done  by  the  members  of  all 
the  brotherhoods.  Day  and  night  they  walked  in  pro- 
cessions barefoot  through  the  city,  scourging  themselves, 
and  reciting  prayers  imploring  the  Divine  protection.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1504  and  the  beginning  of  1505, 
Bologna  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes. 
The  municipality  immediately  organised  solemn  pro- 
cessions in  which  tlieir  principal  relics  and  the  Madonna 
di  San  Luca  were  carrietL  The  people  fasted  and  prayed, 
wearing  mourning  and  rope  girdles.  As  a  tliank -offering, 
when  at  length  the  shocks  ceased,  Giovanni  Bentivogiio 
cau.sed  the  story  of  S.  Cecilia  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of 
her  chapel,  by  Francesco  Francia  and  his  pupils-f 

Similar  measures  were  adopted  by  tlic  Venetians  after 
tKeir  disastrous  defeat  near  Agnadello  on  May  14,  1509. 
A  day  of  humiliation  was  officially  proclaimed,  in  order 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  during  those  days  of 
terror,  more  than  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  received  the 
Sacraments.! 

Many  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  even  Topes  like  Alex-' 
ander  VI.,  were  utterly  worldly  ;  but  the  Italians  perfectly, 
and  better  than  any  other  nation,  understood  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  man  and  his  office.  S.  Catherine,  in 
saying  that  allegiance  must  be  rendered  to  ever}-  Pope 
however  bad,  and  under  all  circumstances,  only  expressed 
what  was  universally  belicved.§     The  dispensers  of  blessing 

♦  Allcgreiio  Allcgretti,  856. 

f  GOZZACINl,  Giov.  BcntivoK'lio,  m  sfy.  Woi.TKANN,  ILt  3IO-I& 
These  frescoes,  although  damaged,  arc  of  sudi  «x(|ui6itc  Hcaaly  that  no 
One  who  has  once  been  in  the  chapel  can  fof;get  Ihem.  The  bunal  of 
S.  Cecilia  b  inonnpiiraMe  in  its  tentlcmess  and  8:nict. 

3  Ben  DO,  liU  viii. 

§  ScHULTiiKiss,  in  ihe  Alljem.  Zeilnnf-,  18^,  Na  194,  S«pplc- 
meiK;  cf,  also  CoTNI:W,  Ignatius,  79.    S.  Amoninus  enlarges  upon 
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and  grace  ini[;ht  be  personally  unworthy,  but  the  people 
knew  that  Christ's  deputy,  however  faulty,  was  still  the 
representative  of  the  Lord  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and 
tliat  the  Sacraments  derived  their  efficacy  from  Christ,  and 
not  from  the  merits  of  His  minister  A  sinner  like  Vitel- 
lozzo  Vitclii  had  no  dearer  wish  before  his  execution  than 
to  obtain  the  Pope's  absolution,  although  that  Pope  was 
Alexander  VI.*  The  sons  of  Catcrina  Sfor/a  exhorted  her 
in  her  trouble  not  to  let  the  devil  drive  her  to  despair  at 
the  thought  of  all  her  sins,  for  one  drop  of  Christ's  blood 
was  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  crimes  in  helL  Caterina, 
like  a  true  child  of  the  age.  had  never  lost  her  Faith.  Kvcn, 
in  the  midst  of  her  follies  and  while  leading  a  life  of  sin,__ 
she  built  churches  and  endowed  convents.  In  her  old  age 
she  repented  of  her  cruelties,  heard  mass  daily,  and  gave 
alms  libcrally.f  In  her  later  years,  Lucrezia  Borgia 
equally  sought  to  atone  for  the  errors  of  her  youth  by 
deeds  of  piety  and  charity-J 

the  poBsibilily  of 'Hacked  priests  henig  cleiratecl  crcn  to  die  I'apacy,  and 
enjoins  the  duly  of  obedience  to  them.  Tlic  whole  structure  of  Iiuiiian 
Mideiy  which  n  Clod's  ordinance,  rests,  he  argue^  on  autlioritj'.  There- 
fore, however  wicked  die  powers  or  their  underlings  may  be,  (he 
autlKinty  ii  in  ibielf  K-»od— and  ^nod  will  spring  from  it.  The  power 
whiiJi  God  allowed  the  devil  of  templing  or  tormeniin^  Job,or  Peier,  or 
Paul,  must  have  served  to  prove  or  humble  ihcKc  thu&  a»cialced. 
S.  Arioniniis  then  einph.is'«es  the  duty  of  obedience,  paiticutarly  to  the 
Pope,  the  chief  of  all  earthly  potcntatcrs.  For  the  rest,  a  Pope  though 
ffiorally  tuipeifcct  may  yet  be  a  good  nikr  ;  and  even  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  lioih  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  ruler,  the  misuse  of  power  i» 
one  of  the  tckuIis  of  hiitti;in  rorniption,  but  the  power  itself  is  Still 
divine,  and  serves  to  purify  and  save  the  elect,  to  punish  and  condemn 
the  wicked.    S.  Antonin,,  Summ.  TheoL,  III.,  tit.  «,  c  a. 

*'  Machiavclli,  Scritii  minori,  142;  BURCKHAILDT,  Ciiltur,  I., 
9&,  148,  351,  ed.  2  ;  BAKZELLOm,  Italia  mistica,  Jl. 

f  Pasolim,  II.,  290,  39S  J^^r. 

J  C/.  Vol  VI.  of  this  work,  Book  I.,  c  $  (Engl,  trans.). 
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Dealh-betls,  on  which  the  consolations  of  religion  were 
rejected,  were  almost  unknown.  Cosimo  dc'  Medict  had 
been  guilty  of  much  cruelty  to  his  enemies,  and  injustice 
in  the  collection  of  the  rc\'cnue.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching  he  prepared  for  death  by  a  humble  confcKsion 
of  his  sins,  and  alter  liaving  asked  pardon  of  all  around 
him,  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  with  the  deepest  faith 
and  contrition.*  Lorenxo  de'  Medici,  in  spite  of  the  lax 
morality  of  liis  life  and  his  relish  for  the  maxims  of  the 
beathai  philosophers,  still  kept  a  firm  hold  on  positive 
Christianity.  He  too  died  as  a  good  Catholic.  When  the 
Holy  Commnnion  was  broujjht  to  him,  he  would  not  receive 
his  Saviour  lying  in  bed.  In  apite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
those  about  him,  the  dying  man  arose,  dressed  himself,  and, 
supported  by  his  attendants,  entered  the  hall  where  he 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Sacred  Host.  The  devotion 
with  which  he  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  byatandcrs-f 

Even  men,  who  in  youth  and  health  had  heaped  scorn 
and  derision  on  the  Church  and  her  Priests,  returned  when 
they  lay  dying,  to  the  Faith  of  their  youtli. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Church  had  certainly 
less  effect  than  formerly,*  partly  through  the  fault  of  the 
clergy  who  employed  tlicm  too  freely  and  for  trifling 
causes;  but  that  they  were  still  ob5Cr\'cd  and  dreaded  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  is  proved  by  the  strenuous  eflbrts 

•  .ScHULTZic,  S.  Marco,  50;  Keuwont,  Lorcnio,  1.,  139,  ed  :,  For 
C.  Mar^uppini  who  died,  unforiillcd  by  the  iitca  of  the  Churdi,  efi 
rASTOR,  Hist  Popca,  I.,  26  (EiikI.  Uniu.). 

t  Rkumont,  I^rcnio,  n.,4i6,cd.i. 

J  P.  P.  Vlkgekio  as  early  as  ihc  year  1408,  complains  of  this 
(Arch.  Stor.  pec  Trieste,  I'lstria  ed.  Jl  I'lcnliixi,  t.,  373) ;  cfi  alho  tbc 
Florentine  Amkusador'i  Report  dated  Rcme,  1454,  Felx  iy.  (Flareniate 
State  Papers,  CI.  X.,  Diet.  2,  No.  20,  f.  359.)  Sec  also  Pastok,  HiiL 
Popes,  IV.,  51S  iff.  (Engl  trant.). 
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made  Tot  the  removal  of  Interdicts,  and  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Pope's  excommunication  of  Savonarola.* 

Belief  in  the  intercession  of  the  Saints  and  ihc  miracles 
wrought   by  thdr   relics  was  universal.     Every  town  and 

E village  tried  to  secure  some  such  heavenly  protector  for 
itself.  Even  States,  which  like  Venice  were  pcr[>ctually 
at  irariance  with  Rome  on  account  of  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  Church,  proved  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  We  find  repeated  accounts  of  infinite  pains  and  large 
suras  of  money  expended  by  the  Venetians  in  procuring 
relics  in  the  countries  which  they  had  wrested  from  the 
Turks.  On  the  arrival  of  these  sacred  treasures,  the  whole 
municipality,  with  the  Doge  at  their  head,  came  forth  in 
solemn  procession  to  meet  them.  In  1455  it  was  agreed 
that  lOfiOO  ducats  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
seamless  coat  of  Our  Lord,  which,  however,  could  not  be 
obtaiiied.f  The  republics  of  Siena  and  Perugia  %vent  to 
war  for  the  possession  of  the  marriage  ring  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  Sixtus  IV.  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  them. 
Rome  was  richer  than  any  other  place  in  rchcs.  Two  spe- 
cialty precious  treasures  were  acquired  during  the  1 5th  Cen- 
tury, namely,  the  head  of  S.  Andrew,  purchased  by  Pius  II., 
and  the  Holy  Lance,  prtsenied  by  the  Sultan  to  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  On  both  occasions,  the  entry  of  these  relics 
Vi-as  celebrated  by  a  gorgeous  pageant,  in  which  the  Christian 
Renaissance  displayed  its  utmost  magnificence.^  The 
I  Romans  watched  over  their  treasures  with  jealous  care,  so 
^^much  so,  that  their  chief  magistrate  called  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 

f  *  For  11  tlctiiilccl  .ircntm!.  «e  in/m,  .and  ato  BfRCKllAKirr,  Cultur, 

1.,  137,  «<l.  3 ;  and  CAMraRi,  ClU.,  Leitei*  in«<liie  di  Soinmi  I'onleiki, 
1  Jtj.    Modeiu,  18711. 

f   BUKCKHARUT,  1.,  72,  CtL  J. 

t  Cf.  Pastok,  HttL  VttfKx,  1 1.,  349,  35B  ^f-*  anil  in/m,  fiwik  I.,  c.  4 
(EiigL  tnuts.). 
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sharply  to  account  for  having,  in  1483,  bestowed  certain 
relics  on  Louis  X!.*  wlicti  he  was  dying. 

The  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  always  strong  in 
Italy,  was  remarkably  so  at  this  period.  High  and  low, 
Popes  and  J'riaces,  or  simple  town  and  country  folk,  vied 
with  one  another  in  their  devotion  to  Mary.  Art  and 
poetry  did  their  utmost  in  her  honour.  Countless  churches 
and  chapels  were  dedicited  to  her,  and  miraculous  pictures 
of  her  were  reckoned  the  most  precious  treasures  that  any 
city  could  possess,  and  •»•««  carried  solemnly  through  the 
streets  in  times  of  trouble.  In  all  their  distresses  the 
people  turned  with  touching  confidence  to  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  ;  whole  tuwns  soinetimcs,  as  was  the  case  with  Siena 
in  1483,  would  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.^  In  a  similar  manner  Savonarola,  amid  general 
enthusiasm,  proclaimed  Christ,  King  of  Florence. 

Church  festivals  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and 
splendour  undreamt  of  by  northern  nations.  Rome,  the 
centre  of  the  Church,  had  always  been  famous  for  the 
magnificence  of  her  ecclesiastical  ceremonies;  under  Pius  II. 
and  Paul  II.  they  became  still  more  sumptuous.  That  of 
Corpus  Domini,  to  which  Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  IV.  had 
devoted  much  attention,  was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  The 
Popes  themselves  took  part  in  the  Roman  processions, 
appearing  in  full  pontificals,  usually  carried  on  the  Sedia 
GrUatoria  and  surrounded  by  all  the  Cardinals  and  prelates 


*  Sixtus  IV.  nppciled  to  tlin  cxiimple  nf  his  iiredeceuon;,  ecpecinlly 
S.  Gregor}'  the  Great  wIio  had  aliw  given  away  relics ;  Jac  Volatcrranus, 
b  MURATom,  X,\I1I.,  1S7. 

t  BDKCKilAKui'Srcinart!*(Cultur.  1.,  2S2Wf.,SS4*7-.256«f-,  33;. 
ed.  3)  on  ihiK  poini  need  t-orrcctinn,  as  also  ItAttZKUjOTTi's  in  lUlu 
ini;tttc%,  51.  Nriihrr  of  thcin  is  acquainted  with  the  cxtcnsirr  Cxtholir 
literature  on  the  subject.  Cf.  Wctzek  uml  WuLlK,  Kirdwnltxikan, 
vni.,  IMS //;.,  ed.  a. 
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and  the  clergy  of  the  city.  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.,  out 
of  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Host,  went  on  foot,  carrying 
the  monstrance  in  their  own  hands.  Even  if  the  papal 
court  was  travelling,  as,  for  instance,  in  I462,  when  Pius  II. 
was  at  Viterbo,  Corpus  Domini  was  celebrated  with  as  much 
pomp  as  in  Rome.  Contemporary  accounts  shew  how  all 
those  resources  of  decorative  art  which  were  so  richly 
developed  by  the  Renaissance  were  called  into  pla/  on 
these  occaiiona  in  the  service  of  religion,*  The  exquisite 
banners,  mostly  designed  and  executed  by  painters  of  the 
Umbrian  School,  were  a  prominent  feature  in  those 
pageants.+  Venice  was  famous  fur  tlie  splendour  of  her 
Corpus  Domini  festival,  in  which  the  Doge  and  all  the 
Magistrates  took  part  J  In  Fcrrara.  the  members  of  the 
reigning  house  always  appeared  in  the  proces3ion.§ 

Descriptions,  dated  1.139  and  1454,  arc  jircscrvcd  of  the 
famous  semi-dramatic  pageant  on  S.  John  the  Baptist's  day 
at  Florence.  That  of  1454,  as  we  see  by  the  record,  repre- 
sented the  whole  history  of  the  world,  from  the  fall  of  Luci- 
fer to  tlie  Last  Judgmetil.il 

The  ardent  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  expressed  in  these  gorgeous  Corpus  Domini  proces- 
sions, is  one  of  the  most  consoling  features  of  those  timc3.*r 

•  Cf.  Pastor,  Hist  Popes,  III.,  38«  ;  IV.,  to6 (EngL trans.).  Cf.iXvi 
BvRCKHAHDT,  I [.,  144,  191,  cd.  3;  MORONI,  IX.,  46  srif.,  and 
D'Akcona,  1 ,  79  itq^  396,  wl.  3.  For  the  gmnd  Corpus  Domini  pio- 
cettlons  held  since  1436  in  Peniyia,  cf.  Cxnniichc  Ji  Pcnij^a,  ed. 
Fabrctti,  II.,  6  itg.,  and  for  the  procctsion  at  ItoCotpn  in  1491,  see 
AnnAL  iJnnon.,  91  \. 

t  MOhtz,  Raphael.  81. 

t  Sanuto,  VIIIt  376  stg.,  an<i  MOLsiEKTi,  336  uq. 

§  D'ANCONA,  I.,  29;,  «d.  2. 

n  CBKWF.NACH,  I,,  303  teq. 

H  F.  X.  Kkaus  aitriljut<rs  ihi*  to  the  Franciwara.  Lit.  Runditchiiu 
(1S9;),  9.    Cf.  .Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach,  XXM.X.,  45. 
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In  Art  it  manifested  itself  in  the  beauty  and  costline&s  of  the 
Tabernacles.  TIic  best  masters  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
signing and  creating  a  worthy  dwelling-house  for  the  Body 
of  Christ.  Thus  in  I432  Ghiberti  designed  the  Tabernacle 
for  the  church  of  the  Weavers'  Guild  in  Florence.  Others 
of  the  same  period,  and  equally  beautiful,  can  still  be  admired 
at  Arezzo,  Ficaolc,  Prato,  the  Hospital  dclla  Scaia  at 
Siena,  and  in  S"  Maria  Niiova,  S.  Ambrogio,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Raptistery  at  Florence.  It  was  by  no  mere 
chance  that  under  Julius  II.,  the  "Disputa"  of  Raphael 
was  painted  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  Holy  Eucharist* 

The  prayers  of  the  pcritKl  bear  touching  testimony  to  the 
prevailing  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Equally 
earnest  and  dc\'out  were  the  morning  and  night  prayers 
then  in  common  use,  the  prayer  to  S.  Jerome  for  protec- 
tion during  the  day,  and  the  private  devotions  at  mass 
and  before  confession.  The  meditation  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  on  the  seven  last  words  of  Our  Lord  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  was  very  popular,  particularly  in  Tuft- 
cany.t 

Such  prayers  take  us  back  to  the  time  when,  untroubled 
by  heathen  practices  of  so  many  of  the  upper  and  culti- 
vated classes,  the  confraternities  of  workmen  were  wont  to 
assemble  when  the  day's  toil  was  over,  to  pray  and  to  sing 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  their  respective  guilds,  or 
before  the  imaj^cs  of  the  Madonna  at  comers  of  the  streets. 
Pilgrimages  were  another  common  form  in  which  devotion 
and  the  sense  of  spiritual  needs  were  manifested.^  Next  to 
Rome,   the   most    important    places    of    pilgrimage   were 

•  For  a  detailed  do^ripiion  of  iliis  piaurc,  see  Vol.  VI.  of  dus  work. 
Book  U.,  c.  io<Eni;l.  tnn».). 

t  Sep  Oraiioni  anlichc  Toscanc  in  I'alenno,  Opera  a  ben  vivere  di 
S.  Anlonmo,  265  se^. 

X  See  ReuuoNT,  Ijnrenni,  (1.,  43S  stq.,  cd.  2. 
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I^reto  and  Assist,  and  in  the  South,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  on  Monte  Gargano. 

As  regarded  other  places  of  pilgrimage,  that  of  the  Monte 
Sacro  of  Varallo.  instituted  in  I4<>i,  soon  obtained  a  great 
reputation,*  while,  in  due  correspondence  lo  the  special 
love  of  the  Italian  for  the  Madonna,  those  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  follow- 
ing new  shrines  in  her  honour  were  added  during  this 
period  to  those  already  existing,  some  of  which  date  from 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  In  Piedmont,  our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar,  at  Mondovi ;  in  Liguria,  our  Lady  of  the  Wood 
of  Cam<^li,  near  Genoa ;  in  Lombardy,  our  Lady  ol 
Grace  at  Mantua  ;  S"  Maria  prcsso  Celso  in  Milan  ;  tn  the 
/Emilia,  our  Lady  of  the  Fire  in  the  Cathedral  at  Forii  ;  our 
Lady  of  the  Oak  at  Viterbo;  our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
at  Genazzano ;  our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour  at  Rome ; 
and  many  othcrs.t 

The  concourse  of  the  faithful  at  these  holy  places  was 
greatest  of  all  when,  to  the  attraction  of  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  added  that  of  the  presence  of  some  famous  preacher 
of  penance.  The  earnest  outspokenness  of  these  Friars,  the 
deep  and  practicail  impression  often  produced  by  their 
flcrmons,  form  one  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  the  time, 
shewing  what  deep  root  the  Christian  Faith  had  struck  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Italians. 


II. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Christian  Italy  of  the  Renaissance 
was  another  Italy  deeply  imbued  with  the  pagan  spirit  of 
the  Classics.     In  the  South,  which  is  the  land  of  extremes, 

*  MOTTA,  II  beaiu  Bcmaidino  Ciiiinj  fondatarc  del  Santuorio  dJ  Va- 
rallo, Doc  e  leiL  mcd.    Mihno,  1^91. 

t  Wet/kr  und  WR[,Tt,  Kifchcnlwikon,  VIII.,  S$buf.,  «L  2,  which 
givcj  the  Ittcniturc  on  this  subject. 
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this  unchristian  clement  iiecessarily  asserted  itself  in  a 
sharper  contrast  with  the  other  than  in  more  northern 
countries,  and  the  preaching  Friars  were  in  perpetual 
conflict  witli  it.  The  century  which  produced  S.  Anto- 
ninus, Fra  Angclico,  and  S.  Francis  of  I'aula,  was  also  the 
age  of  Lorenzo  Valla,  Sigisroondo  Malatcsta,  Cx&ar  Hoi^ia, 
and  Niccol6  MachiavcUi.  The  chair  of  S.  Peter  was  occu- 
pied in  turn  by  Alexander  VI.  and  I'iiis  HI,  Innocent 
VIll.  and  Julius  II.  Good  and  evil  arc  curiously  inter- 
woven in  all  tiic  Italian  States  during  the  ijlh  Cen- 
tury.* If  wc  ask  how  it  was  that  so  many  of  the  Italians  of 
that  day  became  so  fearfully  depraved,  the  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  cattse  is  to  be  found  in  the  jinigtrai tied 
individualbm  fostered  by  the  pseudo-renaissance.  The 
adherents  of  this  soul-destroying  philosophy  deliberately 
advocated  the  selfishness,  pride,  ambition,  and  sensuality  of 
Paganism  in  opposition  to  tJie  mortification,  self-abnegation, 
and  humility  of  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
specially  revolting  characters  of  which  N'iccol^  Machiavelli 
is  the  type  came  Into  existence,  men  who  combined  the 
highest  polish  with  tlie  utmost  depravity,  cruelty,  and 
cunning.f  When  Machiavelli  pronounced  that"  All  Italians 
are  supcr-cminently  irreligious  and  wicked,"  the  words  arc 
false  as  a  general  statement,  but  true  of  the  votaries  of  the 
heathen  renaissance.  Most  of  these  men  gave  themselves 
up  to  lust  and  sensuality  with  the  rest,  the  proud  virtue  of 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  took  the  place  of  the  Christian  idealj 


•  BURCKHARDT,  Cultur,  I.,  t6,  cd.  3;  HOFLEfi,  Rodngo  Borja,  21 ; 
and  Grimm,  Miclucl  Angelo,  1.,  117,  ed.  5. 

+  Cf.  ARKOI.D  E.  BkrOBR,  the  "  Riickkchr  lUiu  Zcichcn  "  (ntomar  rI 
segno,  as  Wachi-ivclli  says)  in  th*  AlJg.  2«ilKng,  iSm,  Na  237,  Supple- 
roenL  Antomio  of  Verckcu  emphatically  denounces  die  selfithoess 
of  liU  age,  Scnn.,  1 1 1.,  69. 

X  Bt;RCKH.^tu>T,  Cultur,  [.,  lot,  ed.  3. 
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The  result  of  these  views  was  to  produce  a  craving  for 
personal  glory,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  demoniacal 
possession.  Even  in  Petrarch  wc  6nd  an  overweening 
vanity  which  is  distinctly  pagan,  and  notions  of  a  sort  of 
Elysium  in  the  next  world  for  great  men.  borrowed  from 
Cicero,  and  Plato's  ■'  Phaedon."  In  him,  however,  and  in 
alt  the  Christian  Humanists,  we  recognise  a  conRict  between 
the  two  antagonistic  principles  of  heathen  self-glorification 
and  ChrLstian  humility,*  Hut  not  so  vvith  the  votaries  of 
the  pseudo-renaissance.  For  tlicm,  merit  and  glory  arc 
identical  That  man  alone  is  admirable  who  has  won 
laureIs,no  matter  what  means  he  has  employed.  Wherever 
we  find  the  ideal  of  Christian  life  thus  obscured  by  the  ideal 
of  achieving  fame,  tliere,  too.  we  find  the  pagan  Elysium, 
as  depicted  by  classical  authorities,  replacing  the  Christian 
Heaven  which  could  be  won  only  by  faith  and  self-denial. 
Dante  had  not  deemed  it  possible  for  even  the  greatest 
of  the  heathen,  those  whom  he  would  most  gladly  have 
admitted  into  Paradise,  to  rise  above  the  Limbo  just  on 
the  gate  of  Hell.  Now,  indeed,  the  poets  launched  out  into 
all  the  new  liberal  ideas  of  the  future  state;  in  Bernardo 
Pulei's  poem,  Cosimo  the  Elder  is  received  after  his  death 
into  heaven  by  Cicero,  who  is  called  "  the  father  of  his 
country,"  and  by  the  Fabians,  Curtius,  Fabricius,  and  many 
others,  "and  with  them,"  it  continues,  "he  will  adorn  that 
choir  in  which  only  blameless  souls  may  sing."-t' 

The  Modem  temple  of  Fame  was  built  up  by  the 
writings  of  the  Humanists,  who  instituted  a  sort  of  cultus 
of  great  men,  including  veneration  of  their  birth-ptnccs  and 
tombs.  "  The  philologists  and  poets  have  created  a  universal 
pantheon  in  their  collections  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  men 

♦  Pastor,  H'm.  Popes,  I.,  3  {Engl,  lians.) ;  and  Burckhariit,  Cullur, 
II.,  317.  361.  cd.  J. 
t  HuucKH.MtUT,  Cultur,  lU  3i7-3'8t  cd.  3. 
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and  women."  They  regard  themselves  as  the  arbiters  of 
fame  and  immortality.*  "Their  boundless  pretensions, 
colossal  vanity,  insatiable  thirst  for  glory,  in  any  form  and 
with  any  results"  are  expressed  "with  appalling  frankness" 
in  Machlavclli's  rnmous  preface  to  his  history  of  Florence. 
He  censures  previous  writers  for  their  too  scrupulous  reti- 
cence in  their  accounts  of  the  civil  feuds.  "They  were 
greatly  mistaken,  and  have  proved  how  little  they  under- 
stood human  ambition,  and  man's  desire  to  perpetuate  his 
name.  How  many  who  could  not  distinguish  themselves 
by  noble  deeds,  have  sought  by  their  crimes  to  become,  at 
any  rate,  notorious.  Those  authors  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  actions  of  importance,  such  as  those  of  states 
and  rulers,  always  meet  with  more  praise  than  blame 
whatever  their  nature  and  consequences," f 

This  explains  why  thoughtful  historians  of  the  Renais- 
sance have  attributed  more  than  one  detestable  and  criminal 
undertaking  to  an  inordinate  craving  to  achieve  something 
that  should  be  remembereclj  The  greatest  admirers  of  the 
Renaissance  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  truly 
diabolical  in  this  temper  of  mind.§  Machia'  elli's  latest 
biographer  very  Justly  observes  that  Cola  di  Ricnzo, 
Stcphano  Porcaro,  Girolamo  Ogliati  and  others,  were 
actuated  less  by  the  love  of  liberty  than  by  a  desire  to 
emulate  Brutus.  It  was  vaiii-glory  rather  than  faith  or 
fanaticism  which  nerved  them  to  facedcath  on  the  scafFold;|i 
happily  such   instances   were   rare.      With  the   majority, 

*  BUKCKHARDT,  Cullur,  1.,  173  S<^.,  CcL  3. 

+  /AV/.,  II.,  I7y,  eJ.  3. 

J  Pastor,  HiiL  Popes,  M.,  215  j^,  (Engl,  trans.),  vfhidi  sheus  Ibe 
oonoeclion  belwcen  mitny  conspiradc*  a.ncl  Muasinations  of  lliis  pciw 
nkioiis  classical  reviraL 

g  BURCKUARDT,  !„  179-1S0,  cd.  4  ;  ViLLAKr,  I.»  78. 

II  VlLLASI,i^.  nr. 
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when  death  in  its  stern  reality  drew  near,  these  idle  dreams 
vanished  and  made  way  for  repentance  and  conversion.* 

Vain-glory,  howe\-cr,  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
vices  which  sprang  from  the  unrestrained  self-regarding 
spirit  which  the  false  renaissance  did  ko  much  to  promote. 
Luxury  and  extravagance,  deceit  and  fraud,  gambling, 
vendettas,  immorality,  rapine  and  murder,  reliRious  indif- 
ference, in6dclity,  and  preter naturalism  were  its  boon 
companions.  The  culmination  of  the  results  of  this  apo- 
theosis of  sellishness  was  seen  in  some  men  who  appeared 
at  this  time,  monsters  in  human  form,  iitterly  ruthless, 
revelling  in  crime  for  its  own  sake,  not  merely  using  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end  ;  or,  rather  using  such  means  to  compass 
ends  even  more  abnormally  detestable  anfl  horrible  than 
the  means  themselves.  To  this  class  belonged  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  and,  in  .1  sense,  Caesar  Borgia  ;f  but  they  were 
exceptional,  and  altogether  the  Pagan  Humanists  formed  a 
aiere  fraction  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  b,  however,  indis- 
putable that  the  infection  of  their  poisonous  influence 
was  widely  difluscd.  Zealous  preachers  may  sometimes 
exaggerate,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  Italy,  under  the  influence 
of  the  false  renaissance,  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  The 
more  wc  look  into  the  inner  life  of  the  period,  the  fuller  wc 
find  it  of  the  most  startling  contrasts.^ 

In  almost  every  town  luxury  and  immorality  were  on  the 
increase,  driving  out  the  old  simplicity  and  purity  of  man- 
f>crs.  "  I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  luxurj'  which  has 
already  infected  the  whole  of  Italy,"  cries  Roberto  da  Lcccc 
in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  Ever  since  S.  Bernardino  began  to 
preach,  he  and  his  successors  have  denounced  vanity  and 
extravagance  in  dress;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  women 

•  FRANTZ,  Sixtus  IV.,  187. 

t  Bl'KCKHabdt,  Culmr,  II.,  33+  seq.,  cd.  3. 

X  ToRRACA,  RoIktio  da  Lcccc,  140. 
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grow  worse  and  worse."  He  threatens  frivolous  women 
with  the  wrath  of  God.  "  Oh  ye  wantons,  God  is  angry 
because  of  you,  your  trailing  gowns,  your  bare  bosoms, 
your  painted  faces,  your  desecration  of  holy  places  and 
.reasons,  your  obscene  gestures,"  etc.  Another  time  he 
treats  the  subject  with  less  indignation,  but  more  practi- 
cally. "  The  love  of  ostentation  has  so  increased  nowadaj's 
that  the  dower  of  a  bride  is  something  enormous,  and  a 
man  with  several  daughters  is  hardly  able  to  afford  to 
tnarry  more  than  one  of  them.*  Other  preachers,  such  as 
Antonio  da  Vercellif  and  Mtchcle  da  Milan.t  used  Ian* 
guagc  to  the  same  effect ;  but  the  efforts  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing evil  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Friars,  the 
m;^[i5tnites  in  the  cities  were  equally  alive  to  it 

There  is  hardly  a  town  in  all  Italy  whose  statute-book 
does  not  shew  a  whole  series  of  enactments  against  luxury, 
extravagance  in  dress,  especially  among  women,  ovcr-cx- 
pL-nditure  on  weddings,  bridal  outfits,  feasts,  and  funerals.^ 
Their  frequent  repetition  proves  how  quickly  and  widely 
the  mischief  was  sprcading.il    The  flourishing  state  of  trade 

*  GUdemaNN,  314-5,  when;  Old  Testament  dctiunciations  of  luxur)- 
in  dress  are  ciied 

t  Antojihts  Vebcf.li,e«.,  Scrmoncs,  f.  ixt ;  Bapt.  Mantvanus,  Dc 
Patientia,  lib.  11.,  c  33. 

Z  Michael  deMeuiolano,  I.,  4S;  11.,  48-49:  [II.,  48,72. 

§  In  Florence,  the  siaiutes  of  141;  enacted  tlini  ihe  number  of  guests 
on  both  udcs  iit  wvdiJin):$  and  funily  fnlivitics  vms  nwcr  to  exceed  3«x 
Among  the  gnax  families  in  Kotne,  the  numher  of  guetis  at  wefldinxs 
was  »o  Lirjie  Hat  public  sigu.irc^  were  converted  into  banqueting  halls 
by  means  of  canvas  roofs.  Sec  REU.MOm*  in  llic  AWg.  Zatuag,  1874, 
No.  3S8,  Supplement. 

II  In  Fbtence,  40  e-Trly  aa  1306  nnd  1330  sumptuary  Um  were  btu««I. 
Next  cimc  the  tirici  prohibitions  of  1353,  )3SJ,  t^&A,  1388,  1396^  I439i 
I4$A  (sec  Via  Italiuia  ncl  Rioa^utncnlo,  I.,  100 ;  HOU-MANN,  IV.,  139  ; 
KuSLKR,  Domiitici,  $4  j^.),  of  Nov.  29,  1464,  and  Feb.  39,  1471  (these 
two,  which  so  Cir  u  1  know  hav«  never  been  printed,  I  found  m  the 
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and  manufacture,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  impetus  given  to  Art  by  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  Italian  people,  com- 
bined to  stimulate  to  an  alarraing  degree  the  taste  for 
extravagance  and  display,  especially  in  dress,  in  some  of 
the  great  cities.* 

Cod.  Capponi,  CIV.,  f.  74-76,  103-104,  of  ^  National  Library  in 
FlorcnceX  and  1 51 1  (see  LanDUOCT,  307).  At  Bologna  wc  must  rotic« 
Card  Bessanon's  regulations  about  dress,  tkied  1453,  which  caused 
bitter  Liincni^itions  anions*  the  wnmen.  See  a  pvnpMet  by  Matteo 
Bo»oof  V«fona.  (•Mattiiaei  VEl!OVE!es.,Can-rcg.ad  B, [MwirioBemJ 
Card  Tu»caL  Bononiae  legatum  ne  fetninis  Bononicnsihus  tuxuriosa 
ornamenta  vestiuin  rcddantur.  Cod.  \'aL,  1196^  t  99  J^?.  Sec  Vatican 
Libiarjr.)  lo  Rome  the  statutes  revised  by  Paul  II.  (»e  Pasix>r,  Hist. 
Popes,  IV.,  30,  Engl,  trans.)  and  the  regulations  of  Sixtus  IV.  imposed 
limiiations  on  IuKur>',  but  (juiie  in  vain,  as  Altieii's  interesiini;  descrip- 
tioR  written  hi  Julius  Il.'s  ifme  ^hews :  Nupliitli  di  Marco  Antonio 
Altieii,  ed.  Narducd  (Roma,  1873).  At  Lucca  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted  in  1473  and  1484  (lec  Arch.  St.  ItaL,  X.,  134  Sff.).  At 
MBc«tata  prohibitions  of  luxury  I}cgin  with  tlie  15th  Centui)*.  Cy.  till 
iiatuii  suniuari  del  secolo  xv.al  xvtii.  per  la  Citii  di  Maccraia.  (Fano, 
1879,  Wcddbfi  publication.)  Venice  and  Ccnixi  pa.tMd  innumerable 
laws  curtailinK  extiavagance  (see  be*ide«  Ul'rckharut,  Cullur,  11^ 
170,  ed.  3;  MOLMKNTI,  279  Iff.).  Cf.  also  Sanitto,  XtV.,  ii;  stq. 
Fur  Genoa.  ReLCiXANO,  166,  254  j^^.,  z<ioseg.,  493  Jf?. 

*  The  aulhoniio  cilcd  in  preicedin^  note  supply  further  details  sup- 
plementing  lIURCt:HARt>T's  statement  in  Cultur,  II.,  ri2  ttg.,  114  stg., 
uf,  172,  ed.  3.  ^  also  B-^udrillart,  Hist  du  luice,  HI.,  333  seq. 
[Pant,  18S0);  CiAN,  Corteiiiano,  43,  88  /c?.,  155  :  Muktz,  Hist,  de 
FAn,  I.,  s.  198  J*v-,  3"  "9- '-  MaNCIMI,  Albcrti,  442  jcf^  453  ;  MOl.- 
MF.NTI,  La  Dogaressa  di  Venecia,  333  srq.,  256  (Torino,  (884);  Arch, 
della  Soc.  Rom.,  I.,  484,  note.  In  Rome,  which  only  a  few  decades 
carrier  had  seemed  10  the  cultured  Florentines  no  Ijctier  than  a  city  of 
oowiierds,  luxury  increased  enormously  under  Sixtus  IV.  and  hit 
luccessors.  Cf.  PASTOR,  Hist  Popes,  IV.,  338  lej.  (Engl,  trnns.); 
Rrumont,  hi.,  ].  463  stg.,  a.  458  jcf. :  and  the  Allg.  Zcitung.  1874, 
No.  358,  Supplement  (following  the  "Nuptiiili"  by  Marco  Antonio 
AbJefi,  already  quoted).     For  Renaissance  bantjiicts  and  talile  decora- 
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The  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  material 
comfort  and  good  living  was  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  Italians  had  become  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world.  The  revenue  of  Naples  in  14$$  was  3  10,000  ducata^ 
that  of  Florence  zoo,ooo,  of  the  Papal  States  400POO,  o: 
Milan  500,000,  of  Venice  as  much  as  the  whole  income  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  namely  800,000  ducats.  In  1493  it 
amounted  to  600,000  in  Naples,  300,000  in  Florence, 
1,000,000  gold  ducats  in  Venice,  thus  shewing  a  general' 
improvement,  in  spite  of  the  loss  indicted  on  Italian 
commerce  by  the  steady  advance  of  the  Turks.  After 
this,  indeed,  came  blow  upon  blow,  each  one  falling  most 
heavily  on  Venice,  the  last  and  worst  of  all  being  the  di 
covcry  of  tlic  sea-route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  her  weal 
still  remained  very  great.* 

The  prosperity  of  Florence  ranked  only  second  to  that  of 
Venice,  and  accordingly  the  complaints  from  both  preachers 
and  laymen  were  loud  in  proportion.  "The  furniture  of  a 
single  room,"  writes  Leon  Battista  Albcrti, "  costs  more  than 
would  once  have  sufficed  to  prepare  a  whole  dwelling  for 
the  reception  of  a  bride.  Formerly  workmen  were  content 
to  eat  their  mid-day  meal  of  bread,  with  a  little  wine,  in 
the  workshops,  while  the  women  dined  at  home,  and  no 
wine  was  drunk  except  at  meals.  Nowadays  the  young 
folk  want  to  enjoy  themselves,  they  waste  their  money 

tions,  sec  Essays  by  M.  Siliitt  in  the  Frankf.  Zeilung,  1887,  Jan.  1 1  wf. ; 
GuDt^ntANN,  zia;  L.  Stecchstti,  Ln  UvoL-i  c  la  cucioa  nci  sccoli 
XIV.,  XV.  (Fiwnie,  1884);  xad  ihc  pamphlet  by  L  A,  0ANI>IKI,  wluch 
IS  important  as  containinj;  ncn-  mal<>ral  drawn  from  die  Archives  at 
Modcna.  Tavola,  cudiu  e  canliiu  dcUa  cone  di  Fuiara,  nel  Qiwtro- 
<cnlo,  Modcna,  1889  (Nozic  Agaxtotti*Tciti}, 

*  MOKTZ,  Renaissance,  50  (Revenues  of  1455) ;  GRCGOROVius,  VII^ 
347  (Kci-enucs  of  1492,  cj.  GOTTLOii,  Cam.  Ap.,  ^$6  sty-):  and  with 
lefercncc  to  Venice,  LuiGi  da  Porto,  26,  and  Qurckhardt,  Cultur, 
l-.63.ed-3. 
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St  flay,  or  on  feasting  and  lineiy,  or  with  women ; 
they  have  lost  their  reverence  for  age,  and  fritter  their 
time  away  in  idleness.  Public  men  try  to  make  their 
offices  as  lucrative  as  if  they  were  in  trade."  "  The  times," 
remarked  Ales&andra  Strozzi,  in  a  tetter  dated  1466,  "  are 
not  favourable  to  matrimony.  Young  men  prefer  to  remain 
single.  Things  arc  out  of  all  proportion  nowadays,  and 
bridal  outfits  have  never  been  so  extravagant.  No  matter 
how  large  tlic  dowry  may  be,  the  bride,  when  she  leaves 
her  father's  house,  generally  carries  it  all  away  on  her  back 
in  silks  and  jewels."* 

The  evil  increased  rapidly  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  and  some  families  were  brought  to  utter  ruin 
by  sheer  prodigality  and  luxury.  The  banquet  given 
by  Benedetto  Salutati  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  147G  to 
the  sons  of  King  Kerrante,  is  an  instance  of  the  extremes  to 
which  this  was  sometimes  carried.  It  resembled  the  noto- 
:  nous  orgy  of  Cardinal  Pictro  Riario.-!"  At  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  justly  observed,  excesses  of  this  kind  were  far 
from  being  general  throughout  Italy.  Everyday  life  re- 
mained simple,  so  that  we  must  not  take  contemporary 
lamentations  too  llterally.J  But  there  is  no  denying  the 
downward  tendency  which  characterised  the  15th  Cen- 
tury. Many  rich  families  set  a  bad  example.  The  cele- 
brations for  the  marriage  of  Bernardo  Rucellai  and 
Nannina  de'  Medici  in  1466  consumed  more  than  150^000 
lire  of  our  moncy.§ 


*  KEUUONT,  Lorcnio,  II.,  333,  cd.  3  ;  and  Klcinc  Schriflcn,  131  iff. 

t  PaLaC),  II  oonvito  fatto  &i  figliuoli  d«)  Re  di  Napoli  <la  Ecncdelta 
Saluuti  c  coinpii(^-iii  incrc^ititi  FiorcnCini  il  i&  Fcbbraio  del  14^6 
(Fircnie,  1S73).  For  the  banquet  of  Caidinal  Riiirio,  see  Pastoh,  H'm. 
Pope*,  IV.,  240  J<7.  (Engl,  trans.). 

{  This  i5  ReumoNts  opinion,  Lorenw,  H.,  313,  333,  cd  a. 

§  \1ta  luliaiia  ncl  Rlnascimcnto,  I.,  laj  stf.,  tjpug. 
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■  Usury  and  fraud  went  tmnd  in  hand  with  the  wealth  and 
commerce,  which  all  this  luxury  required  for  its  support 
S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  reproaches  the  merchants  with  the 
devices  and  tricks  with  which  they  strove  to  overreach  each 
other.  He  is  particularly  angry  with  the  Stocchi  family 
(5tocco= rapier),  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  up  goods 
in  order  to  raise  prices,  then  selling  them  a£»ain  at  a 
profit,  and  afterwards  buy  them  back  cheap.  Their  name 
fitted  them  well,  for  they  stabbed  and  murdered  their 
neighbouni,  and  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city.  S.  Ber- 
nardino is  equally  severe  on  those  who  used  false  weights 
and  measures,  who  knew  they  were  sinning,  but  said  to 
themselves — 


"  From  floor  lo  roof  die  barn  we'll  fill, 
May  ihe  goods  be  gotten  well  or  ill" 


^ 


The  Saint  vehemently  denounces  those  Christian  usurers 
who  even  give  money  to  the  Jews,  which  by  usury  Ihcy 
have  extorted  from  Christians.*  It  is  plain  from  the 
sermons  of  Gabriels  da  Marietta  (1^70),  Roberto  da  Ijcccc, 
and  Michcle  da  Milan,  that  matters  did  not  improve  as 
time  went  on.  The  latter  gives  a  long  list  of  common 
forms  of  fraudulent  contracts  and  monetary  transactions, 
explaining  the  technical  terms  in  his  own  way.f  A  whole 
series  of  sermons  by  Michele  deal  with  tricks  of  trade  and 
false  wcights-J  Gabriclc  da  Barletta,  in  his  peculiar,  graphic 
style  introduces  the  following  dialogue  into  one  of  his 
sermons : — "  My  son,  art  thou  a  Christian  ?  "    "  Yea,  father, 

*  GOdemann,  J44  ley.,  who,  in  opposition  to  all  received  audiorilics. 
flatly  denies  that  ihc  Jews  praaised  usury.  It  was  natural  that  the 
preachers  should  nltaclc  the  Christnnt,  since  no  J<wj  ainie  (o  hear  (heir 
sermons. 

t  GOdemank.  345. 

t  Mtcu.  ut  MkuiOUAMO,  Sennones,  Pant  II.,  N.  81,  and  the  whole 
of  Pan  111.    See  alia  Rob.  DB  Lmo., Quadra^,  de  PMcaiu,  133. 
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christened  in  such  and  such  a  church."  "  What  is  thine 
occupation  ? "  "  I  am  a  usurer."  "  Oh,  if  thy  wife's  gowns 
were  put  under  a  press  the  heart's  blood  of  the  poor  would 
drip  from  them."* 

From  these  passages  it  is  plain  that  the  Jews  were  not 
the  only  extortioners  and  oppressors  of  the  poor.  The 
Christian  Jew.s  lent  money  on  far  more  exorbitant  terms. 
as  the  Town  Council  of  Verona  complained,  than  the  Jtnvs 
themselves.t 

The  preachers  e\-crywhcre  inveighed  against  usury,  and 
many  cities,  Piaccnza  for  instance,  forbade  it  under  pain  of 
the  severest  penalties  (exclusion  from  Holy  Communion 
and  from  Christian  burial),  but  the  evil  was  still  unabaled.J 
It  was,  of  course,  at  its  worst  in  commercial  and  financial 
centres  like  Florence  and  Venice,  In  Florence  we  find  all 
patriots,  writers,  preachers,  and  legislators  concurring  in 
putting  usury  foremost  in  the  list  of  offences,  and  attri- 
buting all  other  evils  to  it,  and  we  have  documentary  proof 
that  their  accusations  were  no  mere  oratorical  phrases. 
Thirty  per  cent  was  no  uncommon  rate  of  Intcrcst.§ 

In  1420  money-lenders  were  prohibited  from  taking  more 
than  20  per  cent.,  but  still  there  was  no  improvement.  Ten 
years  later  another  course  was  tried,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  Christian  usuiy  by  allowing  the  Jews  to 
lend  at  20  per  cent.  Jews  and  Christians  now  combined  lo 
grind  the  people  down.ll  and  the  writings  of  both  clergy  and 

*  C.  I>A  BarI.&TTA,  Scnnoacs,  43.     Lugdun..  151 1. 

+  DEi.t.A  CORTR,  Sioria  di  Verana,  lit.,  6.    Ventjia,  1744. 

I  GODBMANK,  246. 

S  PoHijaANN,  80  iey.;  Endkmann,  Rtuilten,  I..  32  sff.;  Janhet, 
Z«e  cr6dit  populaire  et  Ics  banqucs  en  ItaJic,  (3  sff.  Accotdin^  to 
Moroni  (XLVI.,  3^3)  70  or  80  p,c  was  sometimes  charged  in  It^y; 
40  p.c  was  mtul  ai  fiaccnia  in  the  days  of  Bernardino  da  FdCie.  Sfe 
W&DDIHG,  XIV.,481, 

II  Reuuont,  Loretuo,  II.,  308  «j..  ed.  3  ;  PdHI-MANW,  81. 
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laity  are  full  of  complaints  of  thdr  extortions.  S.  Anto- 
ninus composed  a  treatise  against  usury,  in  which  he 
protests  most  earnestly  a^inst  these  iniquitous  practices.* 
Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Saint,  Vespasiano  da 
Bisticci  exclaims.  "  Repent,  O  city  of  Florence,  for  thou 
art  full  of  usury  and  unlawful  gains.  T!»y  citizens  devour 
one  another;  greed  of  gain  has  set  every  man's  hand 
against  his  neighbour;  injustice  has  become  so  common 
that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  it.  Of  late  thou  hast  seen  ter- 
rible things  in  thy  streets,  such  disturbances  and  distresses 
as  arc  plainly  a  chastisement  from  God.  and  yet  thou 
rcmainest  obdurate.  There  is  no  hope  for  thee,  because 
the  minds  of  all  are  set  upon  nothing  but  money-making, 
although  they  see  how,  the  moment  a  man  dies,  all  his 
riches  vanish  away  like  smoke."  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci 
addre-tscd  similar  exhortations  to  the  Milancscf  The 
preachers  redoubled  their  efforts,  but  they  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  words,  and  in  the  end  it  was  they  who 
sought  and  found  a  remedy  in  the  erection  of  public  loan- 
offices. 

As  in  the  13th  Century,  so  now,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
rstli,  it  was  the  Franciscans  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  took  this  social  reform  in  hand.J  Inter- 
course with  all  classes  of  society  had  rendered  them 
familiar  with  the  pitiless  greed  with  which  Jewish  and 
Christian  money-lenders  took  advantage  of  a  temporary 
embarrassment  to  demand  incredibly  high  interest.  To 
prevent  this  extortionate  trading  upon  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  townsfolk,  the  Franciscans  resolved  to  found  insti- 
tutions where  any  one  in  want  of  ready  money  could  obtain 

*  D«  L'suris:   Cf.  FahuciUS. MaNSI,  I.,  lit,  and  Ekdenanh,  I., 
t  Viai-AStAJto  DA  Bisticci,  Viic,  cd.  Frati,  III.,  jaa. 

X  Cf.  JANKCT,  10. 
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it  in  exchange  for  some  pledge,  and  without  interest,  the 
working  capital  of  the  scheme  being  supplied  by  voluntary 
contributions,  collections,  gifts,  and  legacies.  Hence  the 
expression  mons  (mountain)  meaning  a  heap  or  money, 
the  owners  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  poor  in 
general,  or  the  institution. 

To  the  I'apal  States  belongs  the  honour  of  having  opened 
the  first  of  these  charitable  institutions,  or  mountains  of 
mercy  {monies  fielaiis).  The  Popes  at  once  recognised 
the  significance  and  the  importance  of  these  establishments, 
and  encouraged  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  In  the 
year  1465  Pius  1 1,  established  the  first  Mons  Pictatis  in 
Or\'icto;  that  of  Perugia  was  founHcd  in  1464  by  Paul  II. 
In  both  places  the  Franciscans  wcic  the  originators  and 
chief  promoters  of  the  movement*  Sixtus  I V.  erected  one 
in  his  native  city,  Savona.  In  the  course  of  time  similar 
institutions  sprung  up  in  Assisi,  Mantua,  Pavia,  Ravenna, 
Verona,  Alessandria,  Ferrara,  Parma,  Rimini,  Cescna. 
Montagnana,  Chicti,  Ricti,  Narni,  Gubbio,  Monfelice, 
Brescia,  Lucca,  Aquila,  and  other  places,  and  almost 
always  under  Franciscin  auspices.  S<  Bernardino  da 
Feltre  especially  was  indefatigable  in  this  direction.  In 
the  course  of  his  missionary  tours,  which  covered  almost 
the  whole  of  Italy,  he  founded  Montes  Pictatiy  wherever  he 
went.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  diffusion  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  best  proof  that  they  responded  to  a  real  want 

•  [n  addilion  to  the  refertnces  given  in  Pastor,  HisL  Popes,  I^ 
337  33  <E'ik1.  trans.,  noies),  sec  also  Wetzer  und  Wli.te,  Kirchcn- 
Icxikon,  VII.,  1690  sfq,,  cd  3  ;  BrUDER's  StuUlexikon,  111,,  1092  jc^.  1 
R1.AIZE,  Det  .MonU-tlc-i-'iA^  3  vnK  (Paris,  1S56):  Ekuemann,  in 
Mildebrand's  J^hrb.  f.  Naiionalolcononiie,  t.  (18&3).  314  stg. ;  Enre- 
MANN,  Studicn  del  Kotiianisch-canonisiischcn  Wirthschafts-  und  Kcchts- 
khie,  I.  {1874),  46o-47t ;  De  OECKtiK,  Lei  Mona-de.  Pitftt  en  Bel- 
giquc,  IntnxliictJcHi  (BruxcUcs,  \^AA}',  »nd  /anket's  work,  which  has 
not  recdred  as  much  notice  u  it  deserves,  p.  4  j€g. 
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especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  They  met  also  with  plenty 
of  resistance ;  the  war  that  was  carried  on  against  them 
is  significant  as  a  proof  of  the  predominance  and  social 
power  which,  through  their  control  of  the  Exchange,  the 
Jews  had  acquired  in   Italy  at  that  time,* 

Many  of  the  Princes,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Sforza  of 
Milan  and  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  usurers;  but  they  found  in  S.  Bernardino  da 
Fellrc  a  strong  and  persevering  opponcnt.-f  In  the  Saint's 
unwearied  and  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  Jews  we 
are  led  to  see  what  a  baneful  influence  they  exercised 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  how  they  drained  the 
lifc-blood  of  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor.  The  result 
was  a  wide-spread  anti-semitic  movement,  which  sometimes 
led  to  reprehensible  excesses.  S  Bernardino  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  these,  for  he  denounced  the  Christian 
usurers  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  deprecated  all  violence. 
"  No  one,"  he  said  in  his  sermon  at  Crema,  "  who  values  the 
salvation  of  hi«  soul  will  dare  to  injure  the  Jews  eit-hcr  in 
their  persons  or  their  property,  or  in  any  other  way.  For 
we  owe  justice  and  Christian  charity  to  all  men.  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Popes  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alike 
enjoin  this  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  forbids  us 
to  maintain  intimate  relations  with  Jews;  neither  ought 
we  to  have  recourse  to  them  as  physicians,  as  is  now  so 
commonly  done."  J  Nevertheless,  some  Jewish  usurers  en- 
deavoured to   procure  his  aS3assination.§     S.  Bernardino 


•  Jawnbt,  14. 

t  Scr  Eri-ER's  articles  on  the  jwrsecutions  or  the  Jcivs  n  Vcrinsf^ 
Ardjiv  fur  Kirchcnrccht,  L.,  61  iei/. ;  LI  1 1,,  3  stg. 
X  Acla  Suiootuni,  Sept.,  VII.,  86S,  883;   Erlcr,  lee.  tit,,  LI  II., 

9.  "3- 

%  At  Modena  a  Jewess  sciU  him  some  poisoned  fruit     See  Erler, 
iee,  di^  L.4  63. 
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escaped  from  his  assailant  and  conlitmcd  his  labours.  In 
i486  Innocent  VIII.  called  him  to  Rome,  and  soon  aftia:,  a 
Bull  in  favour  of  the  Monte  was  issued. 

In  the  year  1473  a  Monte  dl  Pieta  was  to  have  been 
crecteti  in  Florence,  but  the  intention  was  not  carried  out 
It  was  said  that  the  Jews  had  bribed  the  magistrates  and 
Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  to  prevent  it.  with  a  sum  of  loopDO 
dueats.  When  S.  Bernardino  came  there  in  1488  he  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  project,  but  the  Jews  were  again 
successful,  by  their  intrigues  and  bribery,  in  slaving  it  oiT. 
Finally  Savonarola  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  its  estab- 
lishment. The  decree  promulgated  on  this  occasion  shews 
tlie  grinding  usury  pmctised  by  the  jews.  We  find  th:it  in 
Florence  they  exacted  32^  per  cent,  for  loans,  so  that  a 
loan  of  100  florins  would  bring  in  by  the  end  of  fifty  years 
the  sum  of  49731,55(3  florins,  7  j^rossi.  and  7  danai.*  The 
ever-increasing  demands  upon  the  Monte  di  Pieta  neces- 
sarily entailed  a  corresponding  incrca$e  in  the  expenses  of 
administration,  and  thus  it  was  found  needful  to  make  a 
5matl  chaise  on  each  loan  in  order  to  cover  these.  To  this 
the  Dominicans  objected,  as  a  contravention  of  the  law  of 
the  Church  against  usury .f  A  literary  controversy  sprang 
up  on  this  question,  which  was  embittered  by  jealousies 
between  the  various  orders.  Here,  as  always,  the  Holy  See 
adopted  a  line  of  wise  moderation.  Martin  V.  had  already 
declared  the  lawfulness  of  mortgages^  and  his  successors 

■  C/,  VlLL,MU,SavDnarota,I.,294J^.  (Engl,  trans.);  also  Df.  Rossi, 
Ricordarijre,  258  j<y. ;  jAXNFn,  1;,  ri.  5;  PKRRKN.S,  II..  ij?  ;  ReU- 
HON7,  Ljorenio.  1 1.,  309,  cd.  3.  Th»c  authonlics  completely  dispoac  of 
iha  :i$fCTtiDns  of  Gudnnanii  (seo  sufii-j,  p.  100,  note*) and  Keikach, 
HisL  des  Isn^ites,  1 51  (Paris,  1885),  who  den)'  the  practice  of  usury-  hy 
the  Jt»-s, 

t  JANNET,  15 :  and  BRimER'a  SlaaUlcJiikon,  HI..  1093. 

X  See  BRt'DER,  Finin^polililc  Rudolfs  IV.  von  (Esierreieh,  9;  u^. 
[inostHTick,  t88& 
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followed  his  example  in  regard  to  the  Monte  di  Pietik.  The 
foundation  of  these  institutions  had  been  appnn'cd  by 
Piusll..r«iil  II.,Sixtus  IV..  innocent  VII  I.,  and  Julius  II. ;• 
finally,  they  were  protected  from  all  further  attacks  by  a 
privilege  granted  to  them  by  Leo  X.  on  May  4, 1515,  in  the' 
fifth  Latcran  synod.  They  were  allowed  to  demand  a 
percentage  on  loans  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
management,  but  no  more  than  this.  Any  one  who  asserted 
this  to  be  unlawful  incurred  excommiinication.t  The  fall 
in  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  i6lh  Century  to  a  great  extent 
coincides  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta., 
Another  great  evil  of  this  period  was  the  vice  of  gambling', 
which  was  more  intense  and  universal  in  Italy  than  in  an 
other  country  in  the  world.  Already,  in  the  13th  and  I4lh 
Centuries,  this  passion  had  acquired  a  terrible  hold  over  the 
whole  nation,  both  rich  and  poor — even  the  Jews  in  Italy 
were  enslaved  by  it.  During  the  annual  villc^iatura.  when 
people  were  less  under  observation.  It  went  on  to  a  frightful 
extent.  There  was  no  lack  of  enactments  against  it;  the 
laws  of  every  town  contain  statutes  condemninfj  and  for- 
bidding  it.§  In  Florence,  dicc-throwirtf^  and  other  games 
of  hazard  had  been  interdicted  as  early  as  the  year  1285  ; 
but  there,  as  elsewhere,  these  prohibitions,  though  repeated 
in  the  15th  Century,  had  very  little  etTect,  especially  as  on 
certain  days  play  was  permitted.  The  influence  of  saintly 
men,  such  as  S.  Dominic  and  SS,  Bernardino  and  Antonino, 
was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  have  any  power  against 
it.     It  is  related  of  the  latter  that  one  day  after  having-' 

*  See  ErLER. /(K-.  trV..  L..  63  ;  Ltll.,  6,  9)  and  JANHET,  04. 

+  Hi;FEi.E-HKKGE.\ROTHeU,  VI] I.,  646. 

I  JANNET,  I  S- 

g  Cf.  BURCKHAHDT,  Cuiiur,  11.,  joj  My.,  c(l.  3,  In  ihe  13th  and 
t4.th  Cenliirics  the  Kcditsgnchichtliche  Studien  of  Zdekauer  in  Arch. 
St.  Ila].,  4Senc,  XVIIl.,20j«^. ;  iitX.,3tej, 
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preached  at  San  Stefano,  as  he  was  returning  through  the 
Boi^o  SS.  A  postoli,  he  saw  a  party  at  play  i  n  the  Loggia  of 
the  Buondelmonte.  He  walked  in  at  once  and  overturned 
the  tables,  while  the  players,  startled  and  ashamed,  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him  antl  begged  to  be  forgiven.*  The 
effect  of  the  labours  of  such  men  as  tliesc  were  unfortu- 
nately largely  frustrated  by  the  evil  influence  of  the  excesses 
which  many  of  the  worldly-minded  Cardinals  and  nephews 
of  the  Popes  permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in.+  The 
originals  of  the  graphic  pictures  drawn  by  Leon  Battista 
Albert!;  of  the  gamblers  of  his  day  were  probably  Romans, 
but  the  same  thing  went  on  in  Genoa  and  all  tlie  other 
great  cities.§ 

Undoubtedly  of  all  the  evils  which  darken  Italian  life 
in  this  period,  the  deadliest  wa^  the  prevailing  immorality. 
Contcmporarj*  writings  arc  full  of  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, especially  of  course  those  of  the  preachers.  Roberto 
da  Lecce  declares  that  the  wickedness  of  his  day  exceeded 
that  of  the  world  before  the  flood.ll  This  no  doubt  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  more  important  cities,  immorality 
increased  to  a  terrible  extent  during  the  age  of  the  Renais* 
sance,  and  that  especially  amongst  the  cultivated  and 
higher  classes,  revolting  excesses  were  common.  lUegiti- 
iDate  children  were  not  accounted  any  disgrace,  and  hardly 


See  RostER,  Dominici's  Eniehungslchre,  36 ;   and  Rkumokt, 
Locenio,  IIt3[;,  ed.  2. 

i  For  insuncc,  Frinfctirlietto  Cib6,  of  whotn  mention  will  be  made 

't  CCM  di  Fainiijliii  in  the  Opere  volgnri,  1.,  1  j6  teq.     Cf.  KOSI.KR 
and  Reumont,  toe.  di. 

§  BKLDRANO,  434- 
ROUKKTO  CaKaCCIOLI,  Quadragcsimalc  dc  pc«atit,  146  (Veact. 
1490];  OUUCUANH,  219. 
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any  difTcrcncc  was  made  between  them  and  those  born  !n 
wedlock.* 

With  a  few  honourable  exceptions  almost  ail  the  Italian 
Princes  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  were  steeped  in  vice ; 
the  crimes  of  the  Borgia  family  were  not  uithout  parallels 
in  other  princely  houses.  yEncas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  in 
his  History  of  Frederick  III.,  says,  "  Most  of  the  nilers  ol 
Italy  in  the  present  day  Avere  born  out  of  wedlock."!  When 
Pius  II.  came  to  Fcrrara  in  1459.  he  was  rccci\-cd  by  seven 
Princes,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  legitimate  son. 

It  is  therefore  not  siirprising  that  in  this  era  of  bastard 
dynasties  no  one  took  umbrage  at  the  origin  of  the  Boi^a 
family,  or  that  little  heed  was  paid  to  moral  character  in 
gencral.J  Cruelty  and  vindictivcncss  went  hand  in  hand 
with  immorality.  Many  of  the  illegitimate  rulers  allowed 
themselves  to  perpetrate  deeds  that  we  shudder  to  read  of. 
The  histories  of  the  Matatesta  in  Rimini,  the  Manfredi  in 
Facnza,  the  Ba^^lioni  in  Perugia,  are  an  appalling  tissue  of 
malignity,  profligacy,  and  savage  brutality.  Giampaolo 
flaglionc  lived  in  incest  with  his  sister.  The  city  of  Siena, 
torn  to  [Meces  by  factions,  had  for  her  tyrant  Pandolfo 
Petrucci,  whose  summer  sport  was  to  hurl  great  boulders 
from  the  top  of  Monte  Amiata  regardless  of  who  or  what 
might  be  in  the  way.§ 

•  Zeller,  Italic  et  Renaissance,  188;  VlLLARl,  Machiavejll,  I.,  10; 
r.RiMM,  Michelangelo,  I.,  1 1^,  «l.  5 ;  Frantz,  Sixiua  IV.,  37  wy.;  Mid 
It.  Dl  SoRAGMA  in  Kusrioisi  Nai.,  X,  131  (1882). 

i  A,  Sylvius,  Gcsch.  Kaiaci  Fricdrichs  III.,  ijj  (Leiptig,  1S90);  e/. 
CUCHOXr,  199.  Thinp  were  not  much  better  in  moai  of  the  oUicr 
rountri«8  of  Kurope.  C/.  HOri.KK,  Die  Aem  dcr  lioKUrtlen  am  Sclilu» 
dcs  Mittclalim (AbharKil.  d.  Btthm.  GcscDsch.  d.  Wiss..  VII.,  Folgc.  IV. 
UAiPraR,  1891. 

I  ClAN,  Corteffiano,  35 ;  Graf,  CiiK|uerAnUi,  120. 

g  BURCKHARDT,  Cultur,  I.,  38  I/f.,  34,  nl.  3  ;  ToXfMASSTNl,  Machia- 
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AH  the  glamour  of  tasterul  magnificence  and  ititenectual 
culture  which  hangs  round  the  Courts  of  the  Sforaa  in 
Milan  and  the  d'Estc  in  Ferrara  i&  insufficient  to  conceal 
the  fearful  immorality  which  pervaded  this  brilliant  society, 
and  the  horrors  that  were  enacted  within  it.  One  dontestic 
tragedy  succeeded  another.  In  Ferrara,  "in  1425,  a 
Princess  was  beheaded  for  adultery  with  a  stcp-.son ;  in 
1491,  the  sons  of  the  House,  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
fled  from  the  Court  and  were  dogged  by  assassin*:  sent 
after  them ;  the  exiles  kept  up  a  series  of  conspiracies 
against  the  government ;  the  bastard  of  a  bastard  sought 
to  dispossess  the  lawful  heir,  Hrcole  I.,  who,  a  little  later, 
in  1493,  was  supposed  to  have  poisoned  his  consort  on  dis- 
covering that  she  was  plotting  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  same 
means,  at  the  instigation  of  her  brother,  Ferrante,  King 
of  Naples.  The  whole  episode  closes  with  a  plot  con- 
trived by  two  bastards  against  their  brothers  Alfonso  I. 
the  reigning  Duke,  and  Cardinal  Ippolito,  which,  being  dis- 
covered, tliey  were  forced  to  expiate  by  a  life-long  imprison- 
ment."* 

The  Court  of  Naplcswas,  if  anything,  even  worse.  In- 
defatigaGly  energetic,  Ferrante  combined  considerable 
intellectual  culture  with  the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  a  beast 
of  prey.  Punlano  describes  the  horror  with  which  he 
watched  the  King  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
Satanic  delight  at  the  thought  of  the  poor  wretches  con- 
fined in  his  dungeons,  whom  he  kept  in  trembling  uncer- 
tainty as  to  tt'hat  their  fate  was  to  he.  Most  of  these 
unhappy  victims  had  been  treacherously  seized  while  dining 
at  hui  own  table.  Fermnte's  treatment  of  his  old  minister 
Antoncllo  Fetrucci,  who  had  grown  grey  and  lost  his  health 
in  his  service,  has  been  justly  characterised  as  diabolical. 

*  BtWCKH.*RDT,  Cultur,  I.,  4?  J«-f.,  eJ.  3;  MC'NTit,  HiM.  dc  i'/Vrt, 
1.,  139  tt.f. ;  and  Br.ix;RAMa,  40. 
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The  poor  man.  in  ever  increasing  alarm,  kept  on  making 
present  after  present  to  iiis  master,  who  quietly  accepted 
them  all,  and  when  an  opportunity  came,  in  the  shape  of 
a  plot  in  which  it  was  possible  to  accuse  him  of  being  im- 
plicated, had  him  arrested  and  executed.  The  chronicler 
Philippe  dc  Comircs  says  of  Fcrrante's  son  and  successor. 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  that  he  was  the  cruellest,  most 
vicious,  and  commonest  man  that  had  m-er  been  seen.* 

The  Court  of  the  Gonzaga  family  at  Jklintua  shews  a 
somewhat  better  record,  though  there,  too,  excesses  were 
not  wanting.  Even  at  that  of  the  Montefeltreat  UrWnQ.af 
which  Baldassare  Castiglione  has  painted  such  a  charming, 
though  highly  idealised  picture,  very  immoral  plays  were 
performed,  and  much  admired.f 

Dark  blots  deface  the  history  of  the  Medici  family,  more 
especially  that  of  Lorenzo.  Thanks  to  his  excellent  mother, 
Lorenao  never  lost  his  Faith,  as  was  proved  by  his  Christian 
death,  but  the  life  of  this  great  patron  of  the  Arts  and 
Literature  was  far  from  corresponding  with  his  belief. 
Even  his  warmest  admirers  arc  unable  to  defend  his 
memory  from  the  disgrace  of  the  cruel  sack  of  the  city  of 
Volterra,  of  his  seizure  of  the  chest  containing  the  money 
for  the  marriage  portions  of  maidens,  by  the  loss  of  which 
many  were  driven  to  embrace  a  life  of  shame,  and  of  the 
audacious  greed  with  which  he  appropriated  the  property 
of  the  State.  He  was  hardly  ever  without  some  love 
affair  on  hand,  and  for  years  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
a  married  lady.    One  day  would  find  him  disputing  in  the 


*  noTH&iif,  3a  j^q  364  sey^  533-26;  and  Bukckhariit,  1.,  36, 

37.  «^- 3- 

t  In  ftittlicr  details  on  this  point,  see  in/ra,  where  the  Orama  is 
treated  of.  In  regard  to  ihii  Court,  see  Rcumont,  III.,  2,  t36sfg.,  319 
uf.  i  BUHCKliAKtiT,  I.,  43  j^.,  ed.  3 ;  Ciax,  Curiciiiiino,  17  te^. :  and 
^ipceiaDy  LUZIO-KEKIKR,  Mantovn  e  Urinno.  Torino,  1S93. 
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Acadciny  on  virtue  and  immortality,  and  inditing  pious 
poems  ^  on  the  next  he  might  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  his 
dJsstdutc  friends  singing  loose  carnival-songs,  or  listening 
to  Luigi  I'liici  declaiming  the  wanton  lyrics  of  his  "  Mor- 
gantt"  The  words  and  example  of  such  a  man.  and  the 
evil  splendour  of  such  a  Court,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
ccHTupting  influence  on  Florentine  life.* 

As  in  Florence,  so  also  in  Venice,  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  government  set  the  worst  example.  What  we 
are  told  by  a  Milanese  Ambassador  in  the  year  r 47 5,  of 
the  immorality  of  the  Doge,  Pictro  Moccnigo,  a  man  of  70, 
and  what  other  narrators  relate  of  the  corruption  of  the 
nobles,  sounds  almost  incredible.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  traitors  among  the  highest 
ofBcers  of  the  Republic,  or  that  Soranzo  was  hanged  fen- 
robbing  churches,  and  Contannl  put  in  chains  for  bui'glary.'^ 

The  indulgence  with  which  the  excesses  of  iJie  great  were 
viewed  by  the  disciples  of  culture  is  something  amazing. 
The  amours  of  princes  were  celebrated  during  their  life- 
time by  poets  and  literary  men,  and  later  by  painters,  also 
in  a  way  that  in  modem  times  would  have  been  considered 
the  height  of  indiscretion,  but  was  then  looked  upon  as 
merely  a  tribute  of  friendly  fceling.J 

*  Reumost,  Lorenw,  II.,  34^^  td.  2;  and  Ceaclu  Roim,  III.,  l, 
3S5i  Stern,  1.,  178;  VtU.ABl,  Savnnarola,  [.,  39  ^'f;U,  49  (Kiijil. 
trans.).  Baudrii.l.\kt,  343  Mf.;  Owek,  153;  Caspary,  11..  347 
ttf.,  351;  FraKtz,  Kitiiia  IV.,  33  tef.;  Cahtu,  1.,  i8£,  33a;  and 
Bt'SKK,  LortnK),  1 1  «/.  i  the  document  here  cited  on  p.  isi,  does  not 
indeed  Gilford  mucli  evidence  on  the  subject  of  Loien«>'s  iiiunontlities, 
since,  instead  of  refening^,  as  Buser  suppooes,  to  jo  bcaudfut  slavxa,  it 
only  mentions  $0  Sclavoniiin  liides  1 

t  MOLKE-Vri,  391,  396;  Uelchaso,  408;  Bijhckhardt,  It  64, 
fed.  3.  See  also  a  Letter  from  Leonardus  Botis  to  CaJcauo  Maria 
ISfona,  Duke  of  Milan,  dited  Venice,  1474.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

J  BURCKHiUtDT,  1.,  53, ed.  5;  GoTiiLlN,  saj. 
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The  Humanists  r>r  the  false  renaissance  made  themselves 
indispensable  at  the  Courts  of  the  various  Princes  as  tutors, 
orators,  or  envoys,  and  vied  with  their  patrons  in  the 
immorality  of  their  lives. 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  ex- 
cluding the  Court  circles,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  certain 
judgment.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  much  that 
was  good  and  admirable  it  still  contained,  especially 
amongst  the  intelligent  middle  classes — the  social  strata 
which  in  the  towns  are  comprised  between  the  craftsmen 
(inclusive)  and  the  city  patricians.*  Religion  was  the 
central  interest  in  their  minds.  Accustomed  to  an  occu- 
pied fife,  regulated  by-  the  exigencies  of  each  day's  work, 
they  exercised  far  more  control  over  their  imaginations 
than  the  classes  either  above  or  below  them.  They  felt  the 
eomiption  of  the  clergy  acutely,  and  were  deeply  anxious 
for  reform,  even  if  it  were  only  in  their  own  cities,  as  ts 
testified  by  the  chronicles  of  tlie  time,  which  proceed  mainly 
from  these  circlcs.f 

Also,  if  we  want  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  histf*rical 
facts  of  the  case,  wc  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  take  the 
descriptions  of  poets,  satin.sts,  novelists,  and  preachers  too 
literally;  they  almost  all  generalise  unduly,  and  exag- 
gerate, and  jmigmcnts  founded  on  such  sources  are  sure  to 
be  more  or  less  mistaken,J  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 

*  Sec  tttpra,  p.  ■  I. 

f  GOTHbm,  Ignntius  vofl  Lo)«Ia,S!,whoats0  (Wiinu  out  the  Unmciue 
influence  or  Ihe  "  Uivina  ComnnMlia  "  nn  ihc  lontof  llioui^tilnf  ihf  Lilijcn 
dus.  Rnpliiiclin  the  "Di^puU"  justly  assigns  a  plate  amongsl  ihc  theo- 
logians to  Dante. 

J  Cf.  Wqtke'S  obseivations,  which  arc  ver/  valunble,  though  p«rhii|H 
iuineiinici  carried  a  liitle  loo  &r,  ir  his  paper  on  Ercoie  Strtnia,  1 1  ic^. 
(Wicn,  1893);  and  in  the  Allg.  Zcilung,  1853,  No.  39,  Suppl  It  is  a 
pity  that  h«  does  not  cnlcr  mor«  into  detail  in  (lie  ttiitcinenl  of  his  views. 
Tlw&e  of  Schultbeiss  ir  the  All^;.  Zciiung,  Jli^i,  No.  301,  SuppL,  are 


that,  side  by  side  with  the  many  gtxjiJ  cltincnta  in  Italian 
society  in  the  ijtli  Century,  there  was  also  a  terrible  amount 
of  ewiL*  Amongst  the  general  causes  contributing  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  things  a  considerable  share  must  be 
assigned  to  literature  and  the  draina. 

The  foul  literature  produced  by  such  writers  as  Becca- 
dclli.  Valla,  Poggio,  and  their  innumerable  disciples  was 
accessible  only  to  the  cultivated  classes.  Amony  the  great 
bulk  of  rca,dcrs  the  poison  was  disseminated  by  means  of 
the  novels  and  plays  which  were  written  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  in  addition  to  Boccaccio's  novels,  Brst  printed  by 
a  Jew,  and  repeatedly  re-issued  during  the  15th  Century, 
there  were  the  far  worse  productions  of  Ser  Cambi, 
Masuccio,  Gentili  Scrmini,  Francesco  Vcttori,  Bandetlo, 
and  others.f  Their  favourite  subjects  are  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  treated  with  the  crudest  realism,  and  in 
connection  with  this,  attacks  on  marriage  and  the  family. 
The  unsuspicious  husband  is  hoodwinked,  and  the  jealous 
husband  is  betrayed  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions.  Priests 
and  Monks  seduce  and  deceive,  and  are  in  their  turn  cheated 
and  beaten.  The  tendency  in  all  is  to  condone,  and  indeed  to 
glorify  adultery,  if  only  it  is  accompanied  with  adroit  dcccp- 
tkm.^     As  with  the   Humanists  of  the  false  renaissance, 


siniiUr.  €/.  also  Ranrk,  Zur  Kiiuli,  1 53* ;  Arch.  St.  ItnL,  4  Scric, 
II.,  388  lef. ;  CasparV,  II.,  453-3 ;  T.rant  in  Die  Niiifnn,  IV^  483 
se^. :  and  in  the  same  connection,  Ceeger,  in  tlie  Zeilsdir.  f.  vcrgldch. 
Ut..Gc3ch.  N.  F.,  II.,  250  ui/. 

♦  Cf.  for  one  dnss  of  subjects,  liKi.CRASlO,  433  sff.  nn<l  453  iff. 
Tbough  the  prcachere  often  cxagjjcrilc  in  tlicir  diatrihcs,  etiU  in  many 
caae&  their  siauements  arc  only  too  definite  and  credible  Cf.  Scrmones 
de  Snoctis,  Gabr,  Bitrleie,  13. 

t  HOPUAKN,  Barbftia  »on  Mantua,  35.  IIOCCACCIO'S  Dccamerono 
was  fcad  even  by  wotnen;  see  Mai,  Spicil.,  IX.,  6t6.     On  the  di^ 

^tetnination  of  ImiI  b(xik»,  sec  Sernioncs,  Gabr.  bailelc,  13. 

^■,3  PasTOk,  Hist  I'opca,  I.,  31,  "- 1-  0^nt;l.  trans,),  with  the  rcTcicnccs 
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free  love  is  the  ideal  set  before  the  reader.  Gradually  things 
cacne  to  such  a  pass  that  tnen  who  were  thoroughly  es* 
timable  in  all  other  respects  actually  defended  dix-orce. 
It  is  intercstirif;  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  opinions 
of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  Haidassarc  Cast^lione.  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  former  wrote  a  work  on  education  in  Italian, 
which,  compared  with  Dominici's  treatise  on  the  same  sub- 
jcct,,  bears  clear  traces  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  false 
renaissance.  In  the  lirst  the  system  of  morals  is  based  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  Christian  teaching  ;  in  the  second  it 
rests  on  purely  human  considerations.  Alberti's  practical 
counsels  arc  excellent,  but  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned,  and  the  ancient  classics  supply  all  the 
models  of  conduct  and  heroic  instances.*  At  the  same 
time,  Albert!  firmly  holds  fast  the  indissolubility  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Marriage.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Baldassare  Castiglionc,  though  so  high-minded  in  all  other 
respects,  expresses  opiniocis  in  his  "Cortegiano"  which  look 
very  like  an  apology  for  adultcry.f  Pontano  says  plainly 
that  a  wife  had  better  shut  her  eyes  to  the  relations 
between  her  husband  and  her  maids.^ 

Again,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  influence  ol  such 
poems  as  the  romantic  epics  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto  was 
anything  but  good.  Bojardo's  chivalric  poem  is  fiitl  of 
coarse  jokes  and  doubtful  episodes  ;|  the  "Orlando  Furioso" 


there  given.     Se«  also  Dakdold,  Secolo  di  L«ane  X.,  11.,  155  ttf. 
Mibnn,  1861. 

*  RoSLEtt,  Dotninici'a  Erddiungslehre,  i86j^>.an<lthc3ame  wrter'a 
adminiljle  w-orlc.  Die  Kniiienfragc,  307.     VM«n,  1&93. 

t  See  CiAN's  interesting  essay.  Divordsti  e  AntidJvonbli  nel 
omenta  ItalUno,  \n  the  Turiu  Ga^ictu  Letleraria,  1893,  N.  6. 

t  COTHKIH,  S73. 

g  Erscii-Grurek,  [|.,  Section  26,  a;. 
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of  Ario&to,  the  Court  poet  at  Ferrara,  is  much  worse.  Here 
the  occasions  of  all  the  knightly  exploits  and  feats  of  arms 
arc  simply  the  sensual  passions  ot  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  the  poem  is  full  of  voluptuous  descriptions,  glowing  with 
colour,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  from  the  attractiveness 
with  which  the  art  of  tlic  poet  invests  them.  Many  por- 
ttions  of  the  Orlando,  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind 
which  the  Renaissance  produced,  arc  of  such  a  character 
thai  the  majority  of  its  translators  refrain  from  reproducing 
them.*  Before  entering  on  his,  anything  but  decorous, 
diatribe  gainst  women,  and  their  ineradicable  duplicity, 
faithlessness,  and  caprice,  Ariosto  himself  says: — 


I 


Donne  e  voi  che  le  donne  aveic  in  prcgio 

Per  Dio  non  daic  a  qucsta  isCoria  orccchio.  ,  ,  , 

Passi  chi  vuol  tre  carte,  o  quaitro,  senzi 

Leggerne  verao ; 

Orlando  furiosa,  Canto  sxviii. 


There  are  also  in  this  poem  many  satirical  passages  on  the 
immoral  lives  of  the  clergy,  though  the  poet's  own  conduct 
was  not  by  any  means  of  a  kind  to  give  him  a  right  to  be 
severe  upon  the  sins  of  other  mcn.f     Ariosto,  however, 

•  Rin-H,  Gesth,  clcr  Ital.  Poesic.  11.,  393  se^. ;  Maffei,  Sloria  di 
Lett  Ital.,  3,  3  (Mibno,  \^i$.  ll.,6i'04};  Casf.\ry,  II.,  413,  4:9  j^?., 
43«  teq. ;  Weiss,  Apologie,  II.,  383  ;  Burckhahdt,  II.,  45,  ed.  3  ; 
SCHKCea^KS,  Groteike  .S,-itire,  111  stq.;  E,  SCHMIDT,  Der  nisencle 
RoUiul,  in  the  Allg.  Zcii.,  1882,  Nos.  30S,  310.  The  privilege  granted 
to  Ariosto  bjr  Leo  X.  on  the  public^iiun  of  hi*  poem,  lias  given  tkk  to  a 
foolisb  ooiion  thai  this  Pape  had  furmnlly  approved  of  it;  whereas  in 
bet  it  is  nothing  but  ;in  ordituiiy  ifranl  of  copyright,  KtL'MONT,  III.,  t, 

3*7- 

i  Ariosto,  Uys  RVTH,  11.,  245,  could  neither  Ilfc  nor  write  without  a 
nismis.  In  hilt  fiftieth  yc.ir  he  rofused  the  honourable  post  of  Envoy  (o 
Rome;,  which  would  have  exiricaied  him  from  all  hU  pecuniary  diK- 
cutties,  becau&e  be  could  not  brinK  himself  to  pirt  from  bis  lady-love  in 
Fcnara  (Saiira,  VII.,  37  Mg.).    He  rcsolvctt  not  to  many  in  oider  lo 
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never  attacked  religion;  indeed,  in  some  of  his  Satires  he 
points  out  the  danger  of  tampering  in  any  way  with  Faith.* 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  was  in  his  ptays  that 
Ariosto  permitted  himself  the  greatest  h'cence.  Nowhere 
docs  the  deep-seated  corruption  of  the  Italian  Courts  dis- 
play itself  in  a  more  revolting  form  than  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of  the  ancient  pagan 
spirit  at  its  worst. 

To  Pomponius  Laetus,  a  votary  of  the  false  renaissance, 
and  the  pomp-loving  Ercole  I.  of  Fcrrara,  belongs  the 
doubtful  glory  of  having  restored  the  works  of  Flautus  and 
Terence,  to  the  stage.  No  Fcsta  of  the  Roman  Academy, 
or  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  could  be  adequately  celebrated 
without  a  representation  of  some  play,  full  of  indecent  jests, 
by  one  or  other  of  these  authors.  Those  organised  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  in  Rome  were,  however,  carefully  got  up 
in  antique  style.  It  was  at  Ferrara  that  the  true  renais- 
sance of  Plautus  and  Terence  was  accomplished,  under  Uic 
auspices  of  Ercole  1.,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  character- 
istic Drama  of  this  pcriod.f  They  were  his  favourite  authors. 
The  stage  decorations  were  gorgeous,  many  of  the  pieces, 
in  which  a  ballet  (Moresca)  was  always  introduced,  were  a 
tissue  of  low  tloubU-tHlenilres.  Durinjj  the  Carnival  of 
the  year  14S6  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  was  represented 
in  Italian  for  the  first  time  in  Ferrara-t    This  piece  was 

retain  his  Ubcrty.  Cf.  aUn  Ferkow,  ArioMo'a  Lebcn,  81  stq-.  86  t€f^ 
177  {Zurith,  1809);  PROLSS,  I.,  3,  107;  Md  SCBi;CH.\RI>T,  in  the 
Ailg.  ZciL,  187s,  No.  149,  Sup|>I. ;  iind  KenaiuEancc  und  Kelti»ch«s. 
Beilin,  18S6. 

*  Cf.  bcsidcj  Rankb.  Z.  C«ch.  tl,  iLi!,  Poesit,  Wkrke,  Ji-S'.  *<**, 
ciipcciaUy  GaboitO,  L,a  politico  c  U  rdi^iositik  di  U  AiioMo  u  ths 
RAuegna  Emiliana.  Modena,  1889,  Kovembre. 

t  See  D'AncoNa,  Ongini  del  Teaim  luliann  (ed.  a,  Tcwinov  1891); 
mA  FLtCHSKi,  Dckoratioii  dcr  Modcriicn  Biihnc,  6  jc;.,  to  sty. 

X  Viano  Fcmixac,  378- 
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the  most  popular  of  his  plays  in  the  age  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  one  which  exercised  the  greatest  inducnce 
on  the  development  of  Italian  Comedy.  Ercole's  successor, 
Alfonso  I.,  was  equally  devoted  to  this  kind  of  perfor- 
mance. Ariosto's  "Cassaria"  (the  Casket),  written  in  the 
style  of  Ptautus.  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  his 
Court  during  the  Carnival  of  1308.*  This  vile  piece,  in 
which  the  chief  personage  is  a  pander,  who,  after  the 
faiihton  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  dealer  in  female  slaves,  is 
even  surpassed  in  licentiousness  by  the  same  author's  "  Siip- 
positi,"  which  was  put  upon  the  stajjc  at  Fcrrara  for  the 
firal  time  in  the  following  year.  His  third  Comedy, "  Lena  " 
(a  procuress),  a  talc  of  low  debauchery,  was  performed  in 
1528  before  the  whole  Court  at  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Ercole  with  Ren^e  of  Va!ois.f 

Isabella  d'Kstc.wife  of  the  Marquess  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
shared  her  father's  passion  for  the  Drama,  and  took  great 
pains  with  the  Theatre  at  Mantua.  Secular  plays  were  also 
introduced  at  Urbina  In  Rome  classical  plays  probably 
first  beijan  to  be  acted  in  the  reign  of  Innocent  VI 11.,  and 
were  not  long  restricted  to  the  small  circle  ofthc  Humanists. 
Very  soon  the  worldly-minded  Cardinals  and  other  Church 
dignitaries  opened  the  doors  of  their  palaces  to  I'om- 
ponius  Laetus  and  his  dramas.  Cardinal  Raffaele  Riano 
especially  patronised  the  stage  with  princely  munificence.^ 

*  CAurORl,  Notizie  per  la  V^  fli  L.  Aritntn,  68-9  (ed.  2,  Modcnu, 
1871);  Fl.ECH$IC,  Dckoration  dcr  Modemcn  Iliilinc,  3o  f^f . 

t  On  tlie  pbiys  oT Ariosio  see  KUEiN,  IV.,  J04  seq.,  326  seq.,  351  stq. ; 
CasPARY,  11.,  416  seij. ;  ProlSS,  I.,  2,  109  sey. ;  BOUTKRWF.K,  II.,  s8 
te^.;  rE.UBiU.Els,  Die  Ilal,  KomfltUc,  in  the  Vtcaa.  Jahrb.,  XLVII., 
10  J<Y'  ^^  ^^  repicscntfltiftns  in  Ferrara  *«e  CaMPORI,  he.  cU.,  69 
Mf.,  and  FutCHSiC,  11  sey.  Sec  also  CAMi'ANiNi,  L'Ario&ta  (BoIog:rL-t, 
1891);  and  Giom.  d.  Leit.,  XX.,  383  reg. 

X  IVAncoka, Orgint,  il.,  6$  sef.,  347  stf,,Kd.  2  ;  KLecilslO,  35  sf^., 
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Under  Alexander  VI.  the  taste  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations made  great  progress.  Plays,  for  the  most  part 
of  an  extremely  objectionable  character,  were  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  all  court  festivities,  and  also  in  the  Carnival 
amusements,  in  which  Alexander  took  a  great  interest  In 
1502  the  Pope  had  the  Mcnacchmi  performed  in  his  outi 
apartments.*  Fortunately,  the  warlike  tastes  of  Julius  II. 
for  a  moment  checked  the  stream,  but  under  I^eo  X.  it 
flowed  freely  again.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  present 
at  a  sumptuous  representation  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena's  im- 
moral play,  "  Calandria,"  which  was  put  on  the  slapc  for  the 
first  time  at  Urbiiio  during  the  Carnival  in  I5t3.t 

Machiaveili's  plays  surpassed  even  those  of  Ariosto  and 
Bibbiena  in  absence  of  decorum.  Mis  "  Mandriigola"  (the 
Magic  Drink)  is  the  worst.  Nothing  more  detestable  could 
be  invented  than  the  incident  which  he  describes  in  his 
masterly  prose.  Unbridled  passion  and  the  lowest  desires 
are  the  main  theme  of  the  play.  In  its  clever  and  sparkUng 
dialogue,  adultery  is  held  up  to  admiration.  In  this 
loathsome  production,  Machiavclli   gave  free  vent   to  the 

*  Dispacd  di  A.  GnisTINiANI,  I.,  379,  404,  413  ;  SanutO,  IV.,  72), 
767,  7S3:  Ademoi-U),  II  Cu^evdc  ()i  Koma,  33  sef.  (Fir<ni«,  iSqi); 
FLECHSifl,  46  leg. 

t  PuNGil.r.fiNr,  288 ;  Vernarecci,  in  Arck  Sl  pL  le  Marchc,  III., 
J83  «f.;  Luzio-Renier,  Mantova  e  Urbino,  313  stg.;  lyANCOKA, 
Oripni,  11.,  77  st^.,  88  Jiy,,  loi  ae^.,  tA  a ;  LuziO,  F,  Goniii^  18 
itg. ;  Flkchsu;,  to  it^. ;  Celu,  in  the  Nuova  Kivuta  Misenn,  VII, : 
Un  atmcviilc  a  lit  cortc  J'Urliino  c  la  piima  rapprcsentaiionc  delta 
Calaiidn.\.  A*  to  ihc  play  ilwlf  sec,  Iwsidcs  these  authonliei,  KUUN, 
IV.,  393  st^. ;  GASP.UtY,  II.,  577  sfj. ;  PBuliS,  I„  a,  101  Jtg. ;  (JRAP, 
Suidii  draniniaiioi,  87  icy.;  Rhumont,  III.,  3.  138:  Vnws.  Jahr*., 
XLVIl.,  IS  JT- ;  R-  Wekdrinek.  Die  Qudlcn  von  B.  Domfs  CaLin. 
dria  (Halle,  1S95X  s^icws  (hat  Bibbkna,  in  wriliag  Calandna.  was  more 
influenced  by  Boccaccio  than  by  Pl.iuius.  Ca^IGI.IO.Ve  says  lint  in  the 
ixrfnntiance  of  CaLindria  M>tnc  >cciic»  "  wliich  perhaps  would  have  been 
hardlv admis»ible  on  the  stage"  were  olicicd. 
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comiption  of  his  own  nature,  and  to  his  bitter  hatred  of  the 
clergy.  The  piece  is  in  the  most  striking  contrast  to  Dante's 
noble  indignation  against  the  unworthy  representatives  of 
the  Church.  Machiavelli's  aim  in  his  caricature  of  Fra 
Timotco  is  to  pour  contumely  on  the  who!c  order.  The 
avaricious  and  gluttonous  monk  insults  and  tramples  on  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  the  Church,  and  cares  for  nothing 
but  the  pelf  which  is  to  reward  his  infamy. 

His  s«ond  comedy  **  Clizia,"  an  imitation  of  one  of  Plautus' 
'ifnost  scandalous  pieces,  is  on  a  par  with  the  first.  In  the 
rologuc  he  says  that  he  hopes  to  have  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing anything  that  could  appear  objectionable ;  it  is  his 
business  to  make  people  laugh,  and  he  has  cho&en  lovers  as  ' 
his  subjects,  but  has  throughout  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  ladies  may  see  and  hear  without  blushing. 
In  reality,  there  are  passages  in  the  play  which  no  decent 
man  could  hear  with  patience."  Even  the  Humanist,  Giglio 
Gr^orio  Geraldi  exclaims  "What  times!  what  morals  I 
All  the  vilcness  of  the  heathen  drama  which  had  been 
driven  out  by  Christianity  has  returned  again."f 

In  regard  to  the  Drama  tJierc  were  two  distinct  worlds,  the 
Court  circle  in  which  plays  of  this  kind  were  admired  and 
enjoyed,  and  the  educated  middle-classes  which  continued 


*  KLsm,  IV.,  371  jff.,  433  t<q ;  Casparv,  n.,  579  ttq. ;  Prolss, 
I.,  3,  118  stq. ;  Crap,  Stiidii  dratnmatici,  131  trq. ;  Macfainvclli  als 
Komfidiendichier  in  the  Atlt,'.  Zeilung,  iSSi,  Nr.  237,  Suppl.  Sam- 
OSCH,  MachbveUi  ak  Korni5di(Mtclk1iter  (Minclcn.  iSBS);  ViLLAKi. 
M^hiavelli,  IM.,  134  itq.,  here,  p.  136,  arc  to  t>c  round  hh  argumcnU  to 
prove  that  \jto  X.  was  not  present  at  ihc  performance  of  Mandrdgola. 
GaSPARV's  lennrlu  on  the  Jesuim  and  thi&  playcariy  (heir  own  con- 
futacion  with  them.  Thcte  is  no  obtit^ilion  bid  on  any  one  to  know 
aaylhing  of  the  Ketigiou&  Ordcre ;  but  when  n  man  takes  upon  him- 
self to  write  alxtut  them,  he  is  bound  to  have  at  le-ist  an  elemeniar)' 
_  acquiuntance  whli  his  nubJMt. 

t  Ruth,  II.,  507. 
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to  relish  and  cultivate  the  Sacred  Drama,  the  influence  of 
which  vfZ'i  invaluable  as  a  counter-check  to  the  sensuous 
tendencies  of  the  false  renaissance.  This,  however,  could 
not  last ;  the  movement  towards  the  revival  of  the  classical 
stage,  inaugurated  by  the  Ilutnanisb,  swept  steadily  on- 
wards, and  in  the  course  of  time,  the  religious  drama 
became  extinct.* 

In  addition  to  the  baneful  effccb!  of  this  corrupt  litera- 
ture, a  custom  which  began  to  prevail  in  itaiy  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  Centurj-,  exercised  a  very  dis- 
astrous influence  on  the  national  morals.  About  this  time, 
slaves  began  to  be  imported  from  the  East,  mostly  women 
and  girls,  more  rart-iy  boys  and  youths-f  Previously  to  the 
Turkish  conquests,  these  women  were  mostly  Tartars  or 
Circa.ssians,  brought  over,  as  a  nilc.  by  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese.  Subsequently  the  majority  were  captives  from 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Albania.  Repeated  enact- 
ments in  the  statute  books,  ever  increasing  in  stringency, 
shew  what  abuses  accompanied  this  tralfic.  It  sounds 
strange  in  our  cars  to  Bnd  this  abomination  referred  to  in 
the  letters  of  eminently  respectable  persons  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  national  characteristics  and 
qualities  of  these  slavc^irls  freely  diseusscd-J  It  can  be 
proved  that  slaves  of  bolh  sexes  wctc  commonly  held  in 
nearly  all  the  great  citlas  in  Italy,  such  as  Venice,  Florence, 
Mantua,  Fcrrara,  Lucca,  Naples  and  Genoa.    The  Italian 

*  D'Akcona,  II.,  6i  J<v-.  «d.  3  :  Fleciisig.  6. 

f  ZAMBO^JI,  Olt  Kaclioi,  Dante  t  gli  ^chhvi,  242  sef^  280  (Wen, 
1870);  BONCi,  Le  schia.ve  orienUli  in  Iialla  in  ihe  Nuova  Anlo- 
loKin  (1868}  [J. :  llUKCKHARiyr,  II.,  7S  Jt^.,  ed.  3  :  Zanei-U,  Leschave 
oricnUli  a  Fircnic  oci  set:.  XIV,,  XV.  (Fircnzc,  iSSj) ;  Rbuuont  in  the 
Elist.  Jfthrb.,  VII.,  ji  stf.;  MoLMENTt,a93  j<y. ;  GOTHEIN.^ii  «y. ; 
Lt'zio-KKKIKK,  Bufraiti,nant  eschiaiH  eld  Gonxijp  w  tempi  tl'I«ibella 
d'Etlc,  61  ^ff,  (Roma,  iS(>i};  Vita  Iralkina  n?1  KinaKrimctito,  I,,  91  srg, 

t  Lcttcie  di  Alcssandra  Macinghi  negli  iiiroui,  475.  Firciuc,  1877. 
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Princes  made  it  a.  point  to  have  some  Moorish  male  and 
female  slaves,  who  were  valued  in  proportion,  to  the  black- 
ness of  their  skins,  and,  like  the  fool  and  the  dwarf,  were 
considered  an  indiiipen sable  appendage  of  a  brilliant  Court. 
The  Court  artists  have  immortalised  some  of  these  quaint 
figures  in  their  frescoes.*  Almost  all  the  ^at  families  in 
Florence  possessed  female  slaves.  The  evil  custom  brought 
its  own  retribution  with  it.  '*  Often  the  peace  of  a  house- 
'  bold  was  destroyed  by  one  of  these  slave  women  ;  kgitimate 
I  and  illegitimate  children  were  brought  up  toyelher.  Thus, 
,we  see  Carlo,  afterwards  Provost  of  Prate,  the  son  of  the 
elder  Cosimo  dc'  Medici  and  a  Circassian  slave  bought 
in  Venice,  educated  with  the  other  children,  wliile  the 
mother  of  another  member  of  the  family,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Cosimo's  son  Piero,  is  unknown."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  any  house  where  there  were  female  slaves,  the 
morals  of  the  male  members  of  the  family  were  sure  to  be 
far  Irom  exemplary.  From  private  letters  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  great  unwillingness  to  marry  among  the 
younger  mercantile  nobility.  In  reference  to  this,  Aless- 
andra  Stiozisi,  writing  of  her  sons,  remarks  that  "  the  devil 
is  not  so  black  as  he  Is  painted.''^ 
There  is  another  distressing    feature  of  the  age  which 


*  Hantegna  in  the  Camera  degli  Sposi  in  the  Cattle  at  Mantua. 
Paolo  Verune«e  ai  a  later  period  rrequeiitlv  inlroduced  black  men  in  bis 
pictures. 

+  RCUMONT  in  Hist,,  Jahtb,,  vri.,  57,  and  Klcinc  .Schriften,  ij* 
le^.  In  Sieoa,  in  the  beginning  of  ilic  ijlh  Century,  the  Stale  fauud  it 
necemary  to  take  iTiea:ture:t  against  the  increasing  prevalence  of  celi- 
bacy ;  sec  L.  FUMi,  U.indu  di  picndcr  mogtic  in  Sicai  (Siena,  1S7S}. 
In  Lucca  a  decree  vns  p.i;sGcl  in  1454  dcbarriTig  all  unmarried  men 
between  the  ages  of  tweaiy  and  fifty  from  any  pubbc  office  (see  Gioni. 
Li^st.,  iSt)o,  )8i),an  eEimple  which  was  foUoweil  by  tlie  inunirtiJitlity 
of  Citt&  di  CafilctlQ  in  1465.  Soc  MUZI,  Mem.  cedes,  e  civili  di  CittJt  di 
[Casiello,  I.,  sjo,  It.,  3S. 
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supplies  a  certain  measure  for  its  moral  condition,  and  must 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  historian  of  culture.  Already,  in 
the  14th  Century,  in  the  towns  in  Italy,  the  number  of 
unfortunate  women  leading  a  life  of  shame  had  been  very 
great.  The  isth  Century  shows  a  notable  increase  in  this 
class,  even  in  small  places  like  Orvieto  and  Perugia.*  These 
women  were  tolerated  to  prevent  worse  evils.  In  great 
international  centres,  such  as  Venice,  Rome  and  Naples,  as 
years  went  on  the  state  of  things  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  chronicler  Infessura,who,  however,  cannot  l)e depended 
upon  for  accuracy,  estira-ites  the  number  of  these  unhappy 
creatures  in  Rome  in  the  year  1490  at  68oo.t  In  Venice, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ifith  Century,  tlieir  number  was 


*  Fabretti,  Dociimcnli  di  Sioria  Penierioa.  "^'ol.  I.  (Torim),  iSSjX 
cites  decnes  in  1424,  1436,  147S,  i486  and  1487  asainst  tlleae  women, 
but  all  These  enactments  proved  inelTcctiul.  In  14$$  a  new  edict  was 
published,  but  equally  with  no  result.  The  Diario  di  Ser  Tommaso  di 
Silvcstro  Iclb  the  saiiic  slory  in  regard  to  Orvieio,  sec  pp.  166,  168,  etc. 
For  olhet  cities  (Floience,  Bo1ok>>^  Fernim,  Siena,  Viterbo,  Faeiua  and 
Rome),  see  numeraut  stAtcmcnt«  tn  Kf,7asco's  Esuy  in  the  (.iiomale 
Li^niitico,  1890,  161  sfg.  For  Milan.  «ec  Arch.  St.  Lomb.,  Will., 
looaseff.  For  Ccnoa,  Bklukano,  439.11V-  For  Paditn,  Lovasini,  I>ie 
Fmuenwctlrcimen  in  I'ndua  (Berlin,  1892}.  For  I'urin,  GabDTTO  in  the 
Giom.  Ligust.,  1S90,  316  u^.  For  Mnntua,  Ciorn.  <l.  Lmi.  Ital.,  \1\., 
472  «y.  LuziaRENIKR,  Huffoni,  44,  and  Behtolotti  in  Mendic o  A"  V., 
N.  la  An  **E«iin  of  Galeaao  Mam  firorci,  Diilte  nf  Miliin,  of  June  6, 
1475,  a^)L»t  impiopcr  conduct  ia  Cotirts  of  Justice  (Municipal  Afchivcs, 
Favia),  supplies  important  infonnaiion  in  rcgnrti  to  ih?  stale  of 
morals  in  that  city.  In  regard  to  the  diitsipatcd  and  lawless  livc«  of 
tlie  students  in  Rome,  »ee  Giom.  d.  Leit^  II.,  134  t^,\  and  for  the 
same  in  Pisloja,  Arch,  St.  Ital,  4  Serie,  Vli,,  114  j*y- 

t  iNFESSURA,  edTammasiDi,  360.  ForRom^see  Reumokt,  [II.,  1, 
441  lef. ;  3, 461  sff. ;  Lance,  FapstcscI,  70 ;  AHMltLUKt,  Cen»menlo 
di  Ronui  soito  Leone  X.  (Roma,  tSSs} ;  ViotXET  (as  oppcMed  to  Wokcr) 
in  the  Rev.  Hi*t.,  XII.,  444  Wf.,  and  the  special  authorities  cited  in/nt, 
p.  130,  nrte*. 
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not  less  than  il.oco,  out  of  a  population  of  30(VX>0.*  Here 
they  enjoyed  considciable  freedom  in  comparison  with 
most  other  cities  where  various  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  such  efforts,  their  numbers 
and  tlieir  effrontery  continued  to  increase. 

Another  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  noted  is  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  r  5th  Century,  vice,  keeping  pace 
with  the  diffusion  of  culture,  became  itself  more  refined, 
and  consequently  more  dangerous,  "  With  the  spirit  ot 
the  Renaissance  more  and  more  pervadine  daily  life,  came 
a  revival  of  the  Hctaerae." 

In  this  connection  the  gradual  substitution  about  this 
time  of  the  better-sounding  name  of  "courtesan"  for  the 
old  appellation  "  peccatrice,"  is  significant  of  the  change. 
Burchard's  Diary  of  Alexander  VI.  shews  that  thi»  appella- 
tion was  already  in  common  use  in  I4g8.t  The  name  was 
at  once  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  eHbrts  to  correspond 
with  it  on  the  part  of  those  who  bore  it.  We  find  that 
these  women  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  and  could  write 
and  converse  with  elegance ;  many  of  their  letters  arc 
fluently  and  correctly  expressed,  and  contain  Latin  quota- 
tions. During  the  (6th  Century,  many  of  the  Hetaerae, 
especially  in  Venice  and  Rome,  were  prominent  person- 
^cs.  They  lived  in  great  luxury  in  splendid  houses, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
when  they  went  out  walking,  or  to  church.  Poets  \n'otc 
verses  about   them,  and  some  were  themselves  poetesses. 


*  SaKLTO,  VII  L,  414;  MOLMENTI,  3S7;  Craf,  aSti,  Leggi  e 
memomVenete  sulb  prostituiionc  xino  ;il1.i  nduL-i  della  repubbliia.  A 
spcic  del  Conic  di  Orford  (Vcnczia,  1S70-73),  nnd  (G.  Tassini)  Ccrmi 
>tond  «  letUfi  "^'^^^  i'  iibertinaggio  in  Vcneiia  (Ven«iia,  1H86);  L.es 
Caunisancs  et  la  polkc  ilci  mctitrs  a  Venise.    Bordeaux,  1886. 

t  Cortegiana,  hoc  esl  merctrix  honesta.  DURCKARDI  DUriuin,  II., 
4J3-4;  e/  III-.  167. 

vol.  V.  K 
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One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Roman  courtesans 
who  bore  the  proud  name  of  ImjieFia,  and  was  the 
mistress  of  the  rich  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  had  Stras- 
cino  of  Siena  for  her  instructor  in  Italian  poetry.*  An 
early  death  saved  Impcria  from  the  fate  of  the  majority 
of  her  companions,  who,  all  their  wealth  having  departed 
with  their  beauty,  generally  died  in  some  hospital,  or  in  a 
wretched  garret-f 

On  the  side  of  the  Church,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
stem  the  tide  of  evil,  cs|>ccially  in  the  direction  of  ordinances 
relating  to  the  marriage  of  these  unhappy  victims.J  The 
mission  preachers  were  unwearied  in  their  labours,  and 
often  succeeded  in  checking  it  for  a  timc.§  Special 
missions  were  sometimes  given  for  the  conversion  of  these 

*  C/.m  iiddition  to  Giur's  exhaufclive  **  Stndie,"  334  st^. :  Casparv, 
lU  508;  BuRCKiiAKUT,  Cultur,  II.,  138  j<Y.,  ed.  3;  Crugorovius, 
VIII.,  381  «ff.;  CANKiJASWririd  Lclt.  iLil.,  15  .f^?.  {Milano,  1880); 
SCUUI.TIIKISS  in  the  Allg-.Zcit.,  1893,  Nr.  i^K;  MiNCltl-Tll,  KBf&eI«,94; 
ReuMOKT,  io(.  cU.,  as  well  as  the  follov-ing  list  of  authors  whose  worin 
refer  iTiiiinly  10  the  16th  Century:  Fkrkai,  I^ttei'c  (li  Curtc{[iAnc  del 
8CC.  XVI.  [Fircnze,  18S4),  and  LUZIO  in  the  Ciom.  d.  Lett,  III.,  432 
wy. ;  Bertouttti,  Kepmnoni  straordinnrie  alia  prostitiuione  in  Roma 
nel  sec  xvl  (Roiiui,  1878]:  Akuu-axi,  Appuntl  sulle  romeKuiiw  nd 
cinqucccnto  in  Bibl.  d.  scnolc  \:\axi.  lut,  VI.,  1.)  (1894);  CuN, 
Galanierie  Ital.  del.  sec  Xvi.,  in  La  iMteratura  (Torinos  1S87} ;  KoDO* 
CAKACHi,  Courtisancs  et  Bouflbns.  ittudc  des  tnocurs  Ronuuncs  nu  vvi. 
8iMe<Farh,  (894),  andClAN  in  ihcUiDrr.  d.  L«tL  lul.,  XXIV.,  446  j/^. 

+  The  wcU-lcnown  poetess  Tullia  d'Aragona,  cf.  Nuova  AnioloKia, 
IV.,  6ss  '^-  [1886];  Ce[_\ni.  U  Rime  di  T.  d'Aragona  (Bologna, 
1891);  Luzio  in  the  Riv.  .St.  Mnntov.,  I.  [18S;],  and  BOKflt  in  ihe  Kcv. 
tril.  d-  Lett.  Ital.,  IV.,  186  ifq.  [1887]),  fell  into  such  powrty  thai  in  : 
last  years  she  kepi  a  small  wine-simp  in  the  Trastcverc  where  she 
See  CORVisiERi,  II  TcsUmcnto  di  Tullia  d'Amgona(t;56)  in  FaiifuILi 
detla  Domenica,  t886. 

t  GlCAr,  373. 

g  Giom.  IJsustico(  1890X3191 
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wofTieii.  The  Mantu<iii  chronicles  mention  one  conducted 
by  the  famous  preacher,  Aegidiiis  of  Viterbo,  during  the 
Lent  of  I  jo8  in  Rome*  Some  were  converted  ;  and  in  their 
later  years,  Ihc  mistresses  of  Kodrigo  and  Carsar  Borgia, 
VannozzH  dc'  Cattanei  and  Fiammetta,  sought  by  charity 
and  penance,  to  atone  for  their  smn.\  But  in  the  main, 
things  remained  much  as  they  werej  in  Rome,  which  wan 
not  surprising,  considering  the  bad  example  set  by  so  many 
of  the  clcrgy.§  The  evil  was  not  done  away  with  till  the 
time  of  the  Catholic  reformation. 

Hut  thb  was  not  the  worst  of  the  maladies  which  the 
false  renaifisanci;  had  brought  upon  Italy.  The  historian 
of  these  times  cannot  avoid  touching  upon  a  still  more 
painful  subject.  There  is  unmistalt cable  evidence  of  tlic 
revival  of  the  horrible  national  vice  of  the  Grccks.ll    It  had 

'  A  quesCi  dl  frale  Kfjirtio  Iw  facto  una  predioi  per  convertire  tutte 
queste  ba^aSM  (bago^cie)  de  Roma;  tjuando  furno  aJb  prcsenlix  sua 
tune  rolevano  fare  iiiiratiilLii  et  promeMoli  el  partilo  inolto  lai^o ;  par- 
tite cbc  famo  %  Luchu  tc  vidi.  Vcro  &  die  iilcunc  per  cs^cre  »(atc 
assai  in  qiiesto  pcccalo  se  sonno  convcrliic  pane  a  Ic  tnon;ichc  i!«  jiontc 
Sisw  et  in  el  monetlerio  de  S.  Giorgio.  Cesar  de  Hccliadellrs  (not 
BeccodclH  «  it  h  written  by  Hcrtolotti  [/cf .  d/.,  8] )  to  the  MiLriliioneM 
Isabella  of  Mantua,  Komc,  Mardi  5,  1508.     Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

t  In  rcRard  to  V.iN02/,\,  ^ee  tn/rtr,  p.  363.  As  to  Fiummelia,  after 
vrhom  the  >treei  leading  finiii  tlie  Ma^cherad'Oro  to  S.  ApollJnarc  h  called 
(Sana  Fommctia,  sec  Adinolfi,  Torre  dc'  SanguiKnii  1 S  *<■/. ;  Graf, 
379  Jtf.,  shewb  that  even  t)ic  cuurlvsitiis  had  not  wholly  lo»1  tlicir  Faith. 

J  Cf.  GROSSINo'B  account,  Jan.  7,  1512;  LUZIO,  F.  Cowaga,  29, 30. 

§  £y.  fn/m.  p.  1 70  se^. 

II  Besides  ilie  refcrcmes  K>^en  in  Pastor,  Hist.  Popes,  1.,  26,  n.* 
(EngL  trans.) ;  icc  also  for  wlwt  follow* :  IsNEtiKL,  [!.,  1 50 ;  Lakducc!, 
aji,  398 ;  PiATiMA,  in  Vairani,  Mon.  Crtmnn,,  I.,  J8.  Cenni  sut  liber- 
tina];gin  a  Venem  (see  ntfira,  p.  129,  note*),  17  sef. ;  GudemanN,  319 
Iff. ;  Lakge,  rapstcscl.  24  :  Pkkrews.  1 1..  347  ;  Bklgrano,  427  sef. ; 
Ct'lDlClsr,  Misixll.  Bologn.,  43  se^. ;  Maciiiavelli,  Utlcre  fnrai- 
liari,  p.  p.  c  di.  K.  Alvisi,  Edii.  integnt  (not  sold  in  the  bcx)k  trade]^ 
=i3t  J'7.  331,  315,  333,  337.     Floicntc,  1S83. 
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been  almost  eradicated  through  the  influence  o!  the  Church, 
and  the  severe  laws  enacted  at  ber  instigation,  punishing  it 
and  branding  it  with  shame.  Clothed  in  the  graceful 
robes  of  Greek  myths  and  lightly  sung  by  Roman  poets,  it 
slipped  noiselessly  back  into  the  modem  world.  In  the 
b^inning  o[  the  15th  Century,  it  was  already  to  be  found 
in  Venice,  Siena  and  Naples.  In  Xaplcs,  S.  Bernardino 
of  SIcTia  publicly  preached  against  it,  and  declared  that 
"  God  would  send  fire  from  heaven  and  destroy  the  ciiy 
as  He  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrha."*  Of  the  later 
mission  preachers,  Roberto  da  Lccce,  MIcliclc  da  Mllano, 
and  Gabriele  da  Barletta  were  those  who  raised  iheir  voices 
most  loudly  against  this  growing  cursc.f  In  Venice,  the 
Stale  endeavoured  by  legislation  and  severe  penalties  to 
check  this  form  of  corruption,  but  in  vain.  The  advocate* 
of  the  false  renaissance  openly  and  unblushingly  extolled 
the  unnatural  vices  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
world.  Some  actually  made  a  boast  of  such  practices ; 
others  excused  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
condemned  by  the  noblest  men  among  the  ancients,  the 
models  whom  the  Humanisbi  made  it  the  one  aim  of  their 
lives  to  resemble.  In  hts  seventh  satire  Ariosto  says  that 
almost  all  the  Humanists  were  addicted  to  the  vice  (or 
which  God  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.J  This,  no 
doubt,  is  an  exaggeration,  like  many  other  wholesale  accii* 
salioits  formulated  in  a  scandalous  age  which  did  not  spare 


•  VOIGT,  \VLederbelehiing,  11.,  471  *^y,  eti.  a. 

+  MicriAF.i.  t>K  Munioi-iNO,  Sermones,  P.  1.,  65;  P.  II.,  64 ;  1'.  III. 
in  fine;  GabR.  da  BMtLCn'A,  Sermones  dc  Sanctis,  C  7S;  RoK  de 
[.ITIO^  Serm.,  30.    See  also  Arch.  Veiieto,  tasc.  71,  p.  237  j*y. 

X  Serua  quel  viiio  son  pochi  utnanistl 
Che  fc'  2  Dio  forxa,  non  che  persuase 
Ui  ^r  Cotnorra  0  i  friioj  vitinj  ui>U  ; 

Saiira,\f It,  ii- 
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even  Michael  Angelo's  character,  and  which  should  be 
taken  only  for  what  they  are  worth.*  Still  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  Htimanists,  setting  aside  what  may  be  only 
poetical  embroideries,  their  own  writings  prove  that  it  is 
not  unfounded.t  I'omponius  Laetus,  in  answer  to  charges 
of  this  nature,  cited  the  example  of  Socrates,  and  the 
poet  Cosmico  quoted  a  poem  of  Plato.J  There  can  be 
hardly  any  dnubt  that  the  most  distinguishwl  I'cct  and 
Humanist  al  the  Court  of  Lorenao  de'  Medici,  Angcio 
i*oliziano,§  the  Venetian  Chronicler  Sanuto,|t  and  the 
Venetian  Envoy  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Innocent  VIU,, 
Antonio  Lorcdano.t  were  alt  guilty  of  this  vice.  Lorcdano 
was  dismissed  from  his  posi  in  consequence  of  it. 

The  most  serious  part  of  it,  as  far  as  the  nation  was 
concerned,  was  that  it  made  its  way  into  the  lower  ranks 
also.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  a 
chronicler  writes:  the  whole  country  and  all  the  great 
cittCiS,  Kome,  Florence,  Naples,  Hologna,  Kerrara  are 
infected.**  Many  preachers  attribute  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Italians,  the  wars,  dearths  and  earthquakes,  to  the 

♦  C/.  BuJtCKHAKDT,  1..  iBo-Qo,  ed.  3,  awl  Jaksem,  Soddom.i.  4=  iff. 

i  Netzer.  I^bcn  dps  F.  BiiliH,  58  (Wicn,  1790),  shewb  ilu-ii  this 
was  the  rA?c  with  regard  lo  his  hern. 

X  Giorn.  Si,  d.  Lett  Ital-,  XIII.,  144.  In  rcyard  lo  P.  l-oelus,  see 
Pastor,  Hist.  Poi>e».  IV.,  41  tfy.  (Engl,  irana.). 

§  C/.  UziEI.1.1,  232  if^.,  where  alsn  ilic  proof  is  found  ihni  Poliiiitno 
held  a  Canonry.  In  regatxl  to  liis  life  and  writings  see  GRARSiJF,  II.,  J, 
711  sff.;  Ga&pakv,  II.,  213  s^^iti  J17. ;  Hoffmann,  Leb«nsbtld«i 
benlbmter  Humanlstcn,  r.(Leipiig.  rSj?):  M\hly,A.  PoIirinro(I.eiittfg, 
1864) ;  C.  Cast£LLAN[,  a.  Politiano  (Carrara,  1 86S) ;  Vita  Ititluuui,  J  I., 
I  i/y.,  And  the  Ircarise,  In  momoria  di  A.  Poliiiano  (Siena,  iil94X  l*el 
Lungo  is  pm|urin(;  a  mmpretiensive  woik  on  PoIiiLinn. 

I'  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  a  hitheno  uniioiiccd  IJcspaicli  in  Uizio, 
P.  Aretino,  ii,  note  I.  Torino,  188S. 

^  Navagieto  in  Murator!,  XXIII.,  1 1914. 

«  MintATORI,  XXIV.,  12  ;  KNEBRI,  II,  tyx 
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wrath  of  God  on  account  of  this  sin.  When,  in  1511, 
Venice  was  visited  with  a  violent  earthquaJ<c,  the  Patriarch 
told  his  terrified  countrymen  that  this  was  a  punishment 
from  God  because  they  would  not  give  up  their  vices.* 

The  frequency  of  murders  in  churches  is  another  mark 
of  the  blunting  of  the  moral  sense  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
the  classical  renaissance;  most  of  them  were  perpetrated 
by  men  who  strove  to  emulate  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  two 
chief  heroes  of  the  Humanists-f  Yet  another  was  the 
growing  practice  of  political  assassination.  In  Venice 
especially,  this  was  the  most  common  way  of  getting  rid 
of  an  enemy,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  These  thin^ 
were  coolly  discussed  and  determined  in  the  Council,  and 
assassination  was  freely  employed  by  the  Government  as  a 
political  agency,  so  that  Pontanus  could  say  with  truth  that 
in  Italy  "  nothing  was  so  cheap  as  human  life."  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  duelling  increased  im- 
mensely and  that  brigandage  was  rampant  in  many 
places.  J 

Moral  corruption,  such  as  we  have  been  descrtbin|f, 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  religious  indiffcrcticc  Boc- 
caccio's famous  poem  of  the  Three  Rings,  is  a  significant 
expression  of  this  tcndcncy.g    The  Moi^antc  Ma^orc  of 

•  Sanuto,X1L,  84Ky. 

t  Pastor,  Hist.  Popes.  [V.,  308  st^,  ^EngU  tratw.). 

X  In  addiiion  u>  the  references  given  in  previous  volumes,  see  also 
MARlNt.  1.,  37;  :  SVBEI,  Hist.  Zeilichrift,  Lll,.  374  sti/..  -tntl  NoLHaC, 
ErasmccQ  Italic,  zo.  In  regard  ta  Bni^andfigc,  sec  Bukckiukut,  II., 
330  tr^.^  ed.  3.    On  DueUioti.  ClAN,  CorlcKi^ino,  45- 

I  BURCKHAKDT,  II.,  265,  340,  eti.  3.  Krir  wliat  follows  ]  had  hoped 
10  And  valuable  maicriid  in  Ow]-:s's  work,  Tlic  Sceptics  of  the  Italian 
Ren.iissu:icc  (London,  1893),  bui  bavc  been  completely  disappointed  iuhI 
thrown  ImicU  on  ZIUMERmaKH's  in4eciiive  pi-onounceinent  in  the  HjukI- 
R-ener  (1893),  340  J'?-  Thai  which  SKAijii,  131  r/y .,  says  in  regani  to 
Floience  is  also  i|uite  initdeqtutc. 
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Luigi  Piilcl,  shews  that  a  similar  tone  of  thought  was  well 
received  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  circle.  The  poem  is  a 
romantic  talc  of  chivalry  divided  into  cantos,  each  of 
which  b^ins  by  invoking  the  inspiration  of  God  and  the 
Saints,  for  a  muse  whose  utterances  are  nothing  bwt  a 
tissue  of  buffoonery.  In  the  second  canto,  the  help  of  the 
crucified  Jupiter  is  implored  to  bring  the  tale  to  a  close. 
The  fourth  contains  a  parody  of  the  Gloria  Patri  in  a 
medley  of  Italian  and  Latin  verses,  and  in  another,  there 
is  a  parody  of  the  PaUmostfr.  The  more  profane  the 
sonfT,  the  more  solemn  is  the  prologue  which  introduces  It. 
Sudden  cnnvcrsions  and  baptisms  arc  sarcastically  de- 
scribed and  attributed  to  the  lowest  motives.  Sacred 
things  are  travestied  and  derided,  and  finally,  the  poet 
winds  up  with  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
all  religions  which,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  orthodoxy, 
evidently  implies  a  purely  theistic  point  of  view.* 

The  temper  and  teaching  of  another  section  of  the 
votaries  of  the  false  renaissance  was,  perhaps  even  more 
objectionable  than  that  of  Luigt.  These  men  frankly 
advocated  the  complete  resuscitation  of  Pagan  thought 
and  ethics.  Their  programme  is  expressed  in  Lorenzo 
Valla's  book  on  pleasure,  published  in  r43r.  which  is 
nothing  but  Epicureanism  pure  and  simple.  With  Valla, 
enjoyment  and  nothing  else  is  the  aim  of  life.  The 
pleasures  of  the  senses  are  our  highest  good,  and  the 
andents  who  raised  voluptuousness  into  a  cult,  and  wor- 
shipped pleasure  as  a  God,  were  happy.f 

•  RDDI,  [I.,  143  «?■.  198.  ««  "V-  ;  BUBCKMARUT,  11.,  266,  cd.  2  ; 
OwBN,  147  iry.,  153  setf.;  SeTTF.MBRINI,  Lci.  di  Lett.  Itil,,  330; 
Rel'mont,  Loremo,  H.,  44  trq.,  cd.  3;  Gasparv,  11,,  a?s  seq.;  L. 
PULCl's  Ssircatnis  on  Iinmonality  in  a.  sonnet  iit  the  Arch.  St.  Iial,  N. 
.  T.,  IX.,  49  i^l. 

■»  P,\ST0B,  Hist  Popcj,  I.,  13  tfq.  (Engl,  Iran*.). 
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Fortunatcl/,  face  to  face  with  the  hfratlien  stood  the 
Christian  Renaissance,  and  for  a  considerable  time  this 
school  wEH  still  so  powerful  thai  Vatia,  in  his  theories,  had 
no  disciples^*  In  practice,  however,  and  more  and  more  as 
the  century  drew  towards  its  close,  his  gospel  of  pleasure 
found  an  ever  widening  circle  of  adherents.  Considerations 
of  prudence  led  the  paganiung  Humanists  to  avoid  an 
open  breach  with  the  Church,  and  in  addition  to  this,  they 
were,  for  the  most  p:irt,  too  indifferent  on  the  subject  of 
faith  to  occupy  themselves  with  religious  questions-  Some, 
on  account  of  tlicir  neglect  of  religion  and  reckless  utter- 
ances against  tlie  Church,  were  commonly  called  "Atl>cists"; 
but  such  a  thing  as  speculative  and  rationalistic  Atheism 
was  unknown,  and  no  one  would  have  dared  to  profess  it"+ 
Though  the  Church  permitted  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
some  directions,  actual  heresy  was  severely  dealt  with,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Academicians  under  Paul 
[I.,J  and  the  punishment  of  such  men  as  Zanino  de  Solcia. 
Giovanni  da  Montecatini,  Niccol6  Lelio  Cosmico  and  otliers. 
Heretics  such  as  these  ncrc,  however,  rare.  Setting  aside 
the  Waldcnscs  and  the  rraticclli,  unorthodox  teaching 
found  very  little  sympathy  in  Italy  during  the  Renai<;- 
sance.§     However  much  worldliness  and  scepticism  might 

•  GabottO,  L.  Valla  e  I'EpiCTireismo  nrt  Quatlruwnto.  Parte  prima. 
So(Mihno-Toiino,  lOSt)).  llie  resi  of  ihis  work  has  unfortuiutcly  not 
yet  conic  out. 

t  BUTtCKnAKDT,  II,,  271,  cd  3. 

I  C/.  Pastor,  Hist.  Popes,  IV.,  51  j/y.  (Engl,  trarw.),  and  UziRLU, 
lij  Jtg. 

§  C/.  Pastor.  Hist.  Popta,  tV.,  t  t  j  JEngL  u-ans.) ;  (Tziemj,  212  r<-^., 
nndCAKTtJ,  I^  181  w?.;  III.,  699  x/j.  On  the  Paduaii  poet  Niccoli 
Lclto  Cosniico,  see  Q.  Roll's  excelleni  treatise  in  ihc  Ciorn.  St.  d.  Lett 
Iial,  XIII.,  101  jr^.,  anil  the  Eeiter  published  in  the  &amc  periodical,] 
XXIIL,  461  st^.,  wbach  thews  that  the  accusations  of  hercjy  brough 
a^inst  this  poet  were  001  wholly  groiindles?.     On  a  heretic  jn  Bologna 
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have  done  in  weakening  religious  feeling,*  such  a  thing  as 
obstinate  heresy  hardly  existed.  Wliatever  rash  or  free- 
thinking  language  might  on  occasion  be  used,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  a  direct  breach  with  Christianity  and 
the  Church  was  almost  always  avoided.f  Even  tlie  most 
advanced  Humanists,  at  the  approach  of  death,  returned 
to  the  faith  of  tJieir  clitldliood.  Codrus  Urceus,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Bologna,  used  to  tell  his  hearers  that  no  one 
knew  what  happened  tr>  the  soul  or  the  spitit  after  death, 
and  tliat  all  that  was  s^id  about  the  next  world  was  nothing 
but  old  wives'  talcs  to  frighten  children.  "  When,  however, 
he  came  to  die,  in  his  will  he  commended  lii^  soul  to 
Almighty  God,  admonished  his  weeping  scholars  to  fear 
God,  and  above  all  things  hold  fast  their  Faith  in  immor- 
tality and  retribution  after  death;  and  received  the  last 
Sacraments  with  great  devotion."J  Even  such  mem  as 
Malatesta  and  Machiavelli,  after  spending  their  lives  in 
estrangement  from  the  Church,  sought  on  their  death-beds 
her  assistance  and  consolations.  Doth  made  good  con- 
fessions and  received  the  Holy  Viat(cum.§  In  this  ajj  in 
other  things,  we  have  evidence  which  proves  how  saturated 
with  Christianit>'  was  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  confusion  of  contradictions 
of  which  life  was  made  up  in  those  days  of  transition. 
Another  instance  of  this  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
fltory  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta.  This  man,  a  professed 
votary  of  paganism  and  its  vices,  had  an  effigy  of  the  skull 


who  maintained  that  Christ  had  not  yet  ctyrae,  sec  Baptist\  MAMit?- 

AltVS,  De  Patientia,  1.  111.,  c  13. 

*  £/.  .\nL  de  VerP«!liV  complaint  in  Jicnnftnfrs,  f.  343, 

+  Tliis  n  pointed  out  bj-  von  Itciold  in  Sv  bel's  Zcitsch.,  XLIX.,  aij. 

1  BuRCKltARDT,   Cullur,   II.,  274,  ed.   3.    C/.  Malac-oi-A,  Codro 
iUrCeo,  l86f<V-    Bologna,  187-8. 

2  Pastok,  Hki.  Poises,  1,,  aX  (Entfl.  trans.). 
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of  one  of  his  ancestors  carved  in  marble,  in  order,  so  the 
inscription  runs,  that  he  might  never  foi^ct  hini,  and  daily 
pray  for  his  soul.* 

This  sort  of  alternation  during  life,  between  free-thinleing 
and  the  rcli^on  implanted  in  youth,  to  which,  on  their 
death-beds  they  definitively  returned,  was  very  ^ncral 
amongst  the  Humanists  and  men  of  Icttcrs-f  The  two 
Humanistii.  Giovanni  Gioviano  Pontano  and  Antonio 
Galatea,  l)oth  southern  Italians,  are  striking  instances  of 
this  class. 

Pontano's  writings  (1426 — iS03)t  arc  saturated  wHh 
paganism  and  pagan  ideals.  In  combating  superstition 
he  attacks  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  and  classes  it  with 
the  worship  of  idols,  He  exeaited  a  Rcholarly  copy  of 
Bcccadclli"s  poems,  which  arc  modelled  on  the  licentious 
lone  of  the  later  Roman  period,  and  which  arc,  many  of 
them,  pervaded  with  the  most  repulsive  cynicism.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  wrote  looRe  poem^  on  the  manners  of 
the  bathers  of  Baiae.  The  writings  of  his  pupil  Marullus 
were  of  a  similar  character.  In  his  Hymns  to  nature  he 
addresses  the  ancient  Gods  in  terms  which  could  only  fitly 
be  applied  to  a  living  Divine  Person.  "  When  Erasmus 
remarked  that  the  poem  wa«  barely  Christian,  this  w-as 
taken  up  as  an  insult  to  the  Italians,  and  he  was  scornfully 
informed  that  a  Christian  mvisc  meant  a  barbarous  musc"§ 
Pontano  was  the  centre  of  a  learned  circle  in  Naples,  which 
was  called  the  Academia  Pontaniana.     The  members,  like 

*  Sec  a  dmwicig  (>f  ilii^  skull,  Mlikli  is  in  ilic  possesion  of  M.  Campori 
at  ModenA,  in  YRIARTf^  Un  ContloUicre,  330. 

+  Carducci,  Siutli  L«tt.,  99;  Gaspary,  I[.,  275,  and  Uziklu, 
3 18. 

I  SARNO^BioKra|Jliy(Napoli,  1761), aiKlTAt.t-ARif)0(Napdi,  1874): 
and  atto  Cotiiein  (references  is'ivGii  below). 

%  tioxriEiK,  34,  J37  »/?.,  439  «/-i  449  "9-,  537  "y-.  S9*!  ^^ 
Gasparv,  II4  399  tff.,  301  stf.,  307  sff.,  317  tff. 
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thoseoftlie  Roman  Academy  of  Pomponius  Laetus,  adopted 
Latin  names.  Poniano  called  himself  Jovianus  instead  of 
Giovanni,  and  Sannazaro  was  turned  into  Actius  Sincenia.* 

Galatcus,  a  member  of  this  Academy,  is  the  author  of  a 
remarkable  dialogue  entitled  "  Eremita."  This  composition 
contains  vehement  attacks  upon  the  clergy  and  complaints 
against  Rome,  and  the  truths  of  the  Kaith  arc  also  assailed 
sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  with  irony.  Kidiculc  is 
|X>UTcd  upon  the  most  venerated  names  in  Biblical  and 
Sacred  history,  and  S.  Jerome  is  held  up  to  scorn  for  his 
denunciations  of  the  heathen  classics  ;  and  yet,  this  curious 
production  concluded  witli  a  devout  hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  t 

This  man,  after  having  in  his  Dialogue  so  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  Court  of  Rome,  betook  himself  thither  in  thft 
time  of  Julius  I!.,  in  order  to  present  to  the  Pope  a  copy 
of  "the  original  Greek  document"  containing  the  gifts  of 
Constantine-J  Valla's  treatise  against  this  deed  of  gift  was 
written  at  Naplcs,§  now  a  Humanist  from  Naples  comes 
forward  to  defend  it,  while  a  little  later  Ariosto  relegated 
it  with  various  other  fictitious  things  to  a  dwelling  in  the 
moon.ll 

*  CJiSPARV,  !I.,  301. 

t  See  GOTHEiN,  461 «?,,  who  has  made  use  of  a  MS.  in  ihe  Librarj* 
of  Na^flcs  and  "as  the  niiiloKiu;  in  luirdly  likely  uy  Iw  )iublisheO  at 
present "  Kives  a  complete  analysis  of  it.  He  is  not  auarc  that  it  vna 
printed  come  time  ago  in  the  CoIIana  di  Scritlori  di  Tena  d'Otranio, 
II.,  I  J/y.  (Lcccc,  187 j) ;  N.  B.vkONE  (Siudi  suIla  vJia  cli  A.  Oalalco,8i), 
haa  overlooked  Gotliein's  voik.  He  thinks  (36}  that  the  UialoKue  wiis 
composed  about  1496. 

I  BaRONE,  Studi,  47  sff. 

g  C/.  Pastor,  Hist  Pop«,  I.,  18  rrf.  [Engl,  lians.). 
Ottondo  Furioso,  XXXIV.,  80.    cy.  Gabotto's  trcati«  quoted 
mpra,  p.  i»,iiote*.     Tlie  X'cnctian  Anibasaador  Spoke  very  ^nceriagly 
of  Ibis  document  to  Alexander  VI.     C/.  Cian,  Cortegiano,  301. 
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If  we  look  at  the  Humanists  collectively,  a^  a  body  of 
men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  craze  for  antiquity 
inscnsiblji"  produced  in  many  of  them  a  weakening  of  the 
religious  sentiment.  "The  eminent  men,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  institutions  of  classical  times,  were 
preferred  to  those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  dilTcrence  in 
ElJgion  seemed  of  no  moment  in  the  absorbing'  desire  to 
[emulate  these  heroes  of  ancient  historj-."  Christian 
'dogma,  and  all  that  was  the  product  of  the  mediaeval 
spirit,  appeared  to  the  fanatical  classicism  of  the  Renais- 
sance, barbarous  and  out  of  date.  R^ardlcss  of  the 
essential  difference  which  the  Church  maintained  between 
heathen  and  Christian  ideas,  they  jumbled  the  two 
together,  and  delighted  in  disguising  Christian  thought  in 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  God  is  called  Jupiter,  ev-tin 
Dante  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  "  il  Sommo  Giove." 
Heaven  is  Olympus,  the  Saints  arc  Gods,  excommunication 
is  spoken  of  as  Dirae.  Wherever  the  Humanists  touch 
Christianity  they  paganise  it*  The  poet  Public  Gregorio 
of  Cittii  dc  Castello.  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Muses,  all  in  tlic  same  breath. 
He  declares  that  "  Mary  opens  and  closes  the  doors  of 
Olympus^ "f  Pontano  goes  still  farther.  He  calls  a  Saint 
not  only  Divus  but  Deii^  he  identifies  the  Angels  with  the 
ancient  Genii,  and  his  description  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
death  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  classical  abode 
,  of  the  Shadcs^J  The  flippancy  of  some  of  these  Humanists 
[■even  went  so  far  as  to  see  nothing  incongruous  in  linking 
sanctity  with  obscenity.     A  collection  of  poems  in  MS.  of 


»  BuRCKiuRDT,  II.,  277-8,  tA.  y,  cf.  201  ftnd  U  177,  aoi  te^., 
ed  3i  Gregorovius,  VII.,  498,  ed.  3;  Piper,  Myihologie,  I^  j8o[ 
Gruver,  I76tiind  ScHMEBCAwa,  \t9seg. 

t  GadOTTO,  Piiblio  Gregorio  (la  Citk\  di  Caatdlo,  2$  (iOtt^  *^jf>\ 

t  BURCKiiARnr,  II.,  S78,  ed.  f. 
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the  time  of  Alexander  VI.,  contains  a  series  of  epigrams, 
the  first  of  which  are  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  a.nd  various 
ho!y  women,  after  which,  without  a  break  or  observation 
of  any  kind,  they  pass  on  to  celebrate  the  most  famous 
courtesans  of  the  day.  "  The  Saints  oi  God  and  the 
votaries  of  Venus  are  calmly  catalogued  together  as  dis- 
tinguished women."* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  amongst  the  votaries 
of  the  false  unchristian  renaissance,  the  imitation  of  tJie 
ancients  amounted  to  a  mania.  "  The  tyrant  posed  as 
Cssar  and  Augustus,  the  republicans  as  Drutus,  the  cap< 
tains  of  the  mercenary  bands  strove  to  appear  like  Scipio 
and  Hannibal,  the  philoHophcrs  a[xxl  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
the  literati  mimicked  Virgil  and  Cicero,"f 

In  common  with  many  of  the  works  of  Art  of  that 
period,!  tl'o  writings  of  Christian  Humanists  like  Hattista 
Spagnolo  and  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  present  a  most  curious 
medley  of  Paganism  and  Christianity'.^  Sannazaro,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book  of  his  famous  poem  on  the  birth 
of  Christ,  invokes  the  Angels  and  the  Muses  together. 
Heaven  is  usually  called  Olympus,  the  first  person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Thunderer,  the  Ruler  of  Olympus  and  the 
King  of  the  Gods.  Christ  is  hymned  as  the  Father  of 
Gods  and  men.  Mary  as  the  Mother  and  Queen  of  the 
Gods.    The  poet  indeed  takes  pains  to   point  out  that 


*  ♦I'.piciphift  clflriissitTianim  niulienim  <jiie  virttite,  arte  aiit  aliqua 
nixa  clarueniDt.  Cod  af  Hartmann  Scliedel  in  d.  Suuttsbibl.  von 
Munich;  »ee  GRKCOROvnjs,  L.  Uortfiii,  89  (96  in  cd.  3). 

t  VlULARl,  Mitchiavclli,  I.,  32. 

J  S«e  t'H/ra,  p,  198  r^-y. 

§  Gabotto,  Un  poeia  beatilicato.  Schizio  di  Battnia  Spagnolo  da 
Maitlova  (Vcnczia,  1893);  I--1  fcde  dl  J.  Siinnaciro (Bologna,  1891), and 
Piper,  Mytholc^nc.  I.,  :S3  ug.  la  u  futuic  volume  I  ihaU  have  tnoie 
to  tuy  about  Sannazaro. 
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historical  Christianity  has  ciit  away  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  fables  of  mythology,  but  he  perpetually 
introduces  Pagan  myths  into  his  representations  of 
Christian  subjects.  In  describing  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
he  declares  that  mortal  diseases  yield  to  His  word,  the 
wrath  of  Diana  is  assuaged,  the  furies  of  Tartarus  are  put 
to  flight,  and  those  possessed  with  devils  are  healed.. 
Perhaps  tliis  infatuation  is  even  stronger  in  another  poet, 
Fictro  Bembo.  His  cpitaplis  are  purely  heathen.  In  his 
hymn  to  S.  Stcphai,  God  the  Father  appears  in  His  glory 
in  the  midst  of  Olympus,  Christ  is  "  the  lofty  Heros," 
Mary,  a  radiant  Nymph.  His  letters  :irc  full  of  similar 
displays  of  bfid  taste  ;  and  he  frequently  expresses  himself 
in  the  same  manner  even  when  writing  as  private  secretary 
to  Leo  X.*  The  inscription  on  a  tank  in  the  Capitol, 
which  was  restored  by  the  Conservators  of  Rome,  reads 
like  one  of  those  of  the  olden  times  ;  *'  We  have  prepared 
the  vessel ;  do  thou.  O  Jupiter  fill  it  with  rain  and  be 
gracious  to  those  who  dwell  by  thy  rock."f  The 
increasing  practice  of  choosing  Greek  and  Roman  names 
at  baptisms,  is  another  significant  fact  I'etrarch  spoke  of 
his  friends  as  Laelius,  Socrates,  Simonidcs;  and  he  himself 
liked  to  be  called  Cicero,  and  named  his  daughter  Tullia. 
One  of  the  Roman  nobles  chriatuned  his  sons  Agamemnon, 
Achilles  and  Tydeus,  a  painter  named  his  son  Apcllcs  and 
his  daughter  Miner\a.  "  Even  the  courtenans  of  Rome 
cho!;c  names  which  had  been  borne  by  their  predecessors ; 
in  old  times,  such  as  Lucretia,  Cassandra,  Porcia,  Fcnthe- 
sitca.    All   the  relations  of  life,  and  all  offices  and  cerc- 


•  Piper,  M>th«logie,  tot.  tit. ;  Gaspary,  II.,  401;  Rkumont,  III, 
>,  333  it^. ;  and  CantO,  U  189-90. 

t  FORCEU.A,  I.,  3s  J  Cregorcvius,  VIIl.,  37J  wr/.,  cd.  3,  where 
vaxKf  other  insuinccs  are  to  be  found,  cspecully  of  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
tu  which  tve  itliall  recur  tii  u  future  volume. 


monies  were  classicised  as  far  as  possiMe.'**  Primarily, 
however,  all  this  was  merely  an  affair  of  fashion  and 
dilettanfcism  which  must  not  be  judged  too  severely. 
"  Pedants  tlelighted  in  calling  Town  Councillors  "  Patres 
Conscript!,"  Nuns,  "  Virglnes  Vestales,"  every  Saint, 
"  Divus  "  or  ■'  Deus."  People  of  better  taste,  like  Paul  Jovius, 
followed  the  mode  more  or  less  because  they  could  hardly 
help  it  ])ut  Jovius  docs  not  obtrude  it,  and  thus  when 
we  find  in  his  writings  Cardinals  entitled  "  Scnalores."  the 
Cardinal  Dean,  "  Princeps  Scnatus,"  excommunications, 
"Dirae,"  the  Carnival,  "  Lupercalia,"  etc,  we  can  bear  it 
without  annoyance.  Indeed,  his  works  arc  a  proof  how 
unjust  in  many  cases  it  would  be  to  infer  an  unchristian 
tone  of  thought  from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  phraseology .f 

Nevertheless  it  was  quite  possible  for  these  vagaries  to 
assume  dangerous  forms.  The  most  objectionable  of  these 
was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  heathenism  of  the  elegant 
Humanbtic  style  into  theologial  science.  We  find  such  an 
attempt  in  the  Compendium  of  Dogma  published  in  1503, 
by  Paulus  Cortesius,  Secretary  to  Alexander  VI.,  and  later 
Apostolical  Protonotary.  Cortesius  certainly  takes  his 
stand  on  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  refutes  the  false 
conceptions  of  the  heathen  philosophers  ;  but  he  is  convinced 
that  Christian  D(^ma  cannot  be  rightly  understood  or 
explained  without  the  aid  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
sages,  Thu-s  the  pagan  garment  in  which  he  wraps  his 
Dogma  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  peril.  Chri.st  is  called 
the  God  of  thunder  and  lightning,  Mary  the  mother  of  the 

•  SCHMEECANS,  119,  and  BUKCKH.iRDT,  I.,  391.6(1.  J.  Here  alio  are 
to  be  found  rarious  biiHntiucs  and  [>ri>(lti<'.tinti^  nf  poetical  Macotronis, 
s&tirising  ibe  extravagant  ctassicism  of  the  HtimaniiW.  On  all  ihie, 
«»peci.illy  on  Fotengo,  see  a  future  volume. 

t  BvacKitARBT,  I.,  392-3,  cd.  3.  CJ.  also  Pastor,  Hist.  Popes,  1., 
39  (EngL  trans.]. 
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Gods,  the  departed  souls,  the  Manes.  S.  Augustine  is 
exlolled  as  the  God  of  theologians,  and  the  Pythic  seer  of 
Theology,  and  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  Apollo  of  Christt* 
anity.  When  lie  comes  to  the  Fall  of  Man,  he  introduces 
the  subject  by  announcing  that  now  he  is  going  to  treat 
of  the  I'hacthon  of  the  human  race.  Hell  Is  described 
as  exactly  like  the  ancient  Tartarus  with  the  three  rivers 
Kocythus,  Avernus  and  Styx.* 

Another  work  entitled  "On  true  Philosophy,"  and 
.1  published  in  1507  at  Bologna  by  Adriano  Corncto,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  Cortcsius  and  his  humanistic 
tendencies.  Aristotle,  Plato,  the  Humanists  and  alt 
human  science  and  reasoning,  are  all  included  in  one 
sweeping  condemnation.  According  to  Corncto,  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  all  faith  and  all  knowledge  ^^ 
Faith  must  precede  knowledge,  without  faith  no  truc^H 
knowledge  is  possible,  the  htiman  reason  is  incapable  of 
apprehending  Divine  things  ;  wisdom,  happiness,  and  bliss, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  complete  surrender  to  re\*clatton. 
"  None  of  the  philosophers  knew  that  pattern  of  Divine 
humility,"  Adriano  declares,  "which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  manifested  to  the  world  in  Christ.  I  do  not  ask  what 
the  philosophers  say,  I  ask  what  they  do.  The  dialecticians, 
of  whom  Aristotle  is  the  chief,  are  cunning  in  the  spinning 
of  webs,  their  art  is  the  art  of  war,  but  the  Christian  must 
avoid  Ihem.  We  must  reject  dialectics,  wc  must  despise 
rhclorfc  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  sober  sincerity  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  interpretation  of  the  Church  can  be 
understood  by  the  whole  human  race,  for  the  Church  is 
not  an  Academy,  but  consists  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  use  in  knowing  geometry,  arithmetic  and 
music;  geometry  and  astrology  do  not  lead  to   salvation 

*  PiPtiR,  Mytholojfic,  I.,  iSy-^,  and  Gebhardt,  Adrian  von  ComclOk 
71  itf. 
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but  rather  to  error,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from 
Cod.  God  is  more  worthily  praised  by  tlie  homage  of  the 
heart  than  by  music.  Grammar  and  literature  may  be 
useful  for  this  life  in  giving  facility  in  expressing  oneself, 
and  enabling  a  man  to  dislinguuih  between  fact  and  fai.sc- 
hood  ;  but  the  liberal  arts  have  no  right  to  their  name, 
Christ  alone  can  make  man  free.  The  works  of  the  poets, 
the  wisdom  of  the  worldly,  the  pomp  of  rhetorical  words, 
arc  the  Devil's  dainties ;  they  enthral  the  ear,  they  cajole  the 
heart,  but  yield  no  satisfying  truth.  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  are  all  in  hell  with  the 
Devil ;  the  philosophers  arc  the  i'atriarchs  of  the  Heretics. 
We  should  endeavour  to  know  the  Creator,  not  the 
causes,  of  things.  Wise  and  holy  simplicity  teaches  us  to 
be  fools  willingly  and  not  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
flesh." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  admits  that  if 
wc  find  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  especially  the 
Platoni^ts,  anything  that  is  true  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Faith,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  such  things,  but  on  the 
contrary  should  appropriate  them,  as  unjustly  gotten 
goods,  to  our  own  use;  but  tlierc  is  very  little  of  this  in 
comparison  to  what  wc  have  in  the  Divine  Scriptures. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  book  Corneto  exclaims :  "  What 
shall  I  say  about  physics,  ethics  or  logic?  AH  the  truths 
that  man's  tongue  can  utter  are  to  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  authority  is  greater  than  anything  that  the 
human  intellect  is  capable  of  producing."  Thus  the  pith 
of  the  whole  work  is  summed  up  in  the  two  following 
sentences.  "All  the  science  of  the  world  is  folly,  in 
God  alone  is  Wisdom  and  Tmth.  To  attain  to  God 
and  His  wisdom,  we  do  not  need  to  know  anything  of 
I  philosophy,  or  any  other  method,  nor  to  have  studied  the 
^H  writings  of  Aristotle  or  Plato;  we  need  nothing  but  a 
^1 
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finn  faith   in  revealed  retigion  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Bib!e."» 


This 


from 


curious  book  is  mostly  made  up  of  qaotations 
the  great  doctors  of  the  Church,  ruthlessly  torn  from  their 
context,  often  inaccurately  reproduced,  and  always  selected 
to  support  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Even  though  we  may  admit  that  he  is  not  always  wholly 
in  the  uTong,  Corncto's  views  are  far  too  cxtrcme.f  Mis 
blank  rejection  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  is  in  flat 
contradiction  with  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  of  whom  he  thinVs  so  much.J  and  also  with  the 
teaching  of  the  f^rcat  mc<ltxval  theologians,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  in  general  towards  Science  and  the 
Renaissance  in  literature  and  the  classics.  The  value  of 
the  latter  c^^pectally  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  has 
always  been  recognised  by  the  Church,  even  though  she 
eould  not  recommend  them  as  an  end  in  themselves  or  as 
supplying  ideals  for  imitation.  The  position  of  the  Church 
has  always  been  clearly  defined ;  the  study  of  the  classics 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  development  of  the  natural 
Intellectual  powers,  and  so  for  the  deepening  of  the 
specifically  Christian  consciousness,  not  for  its  emascula- 
tion Or  de3lrucliori.§  The  extravagances  of  live  votaries 
of  the  false  renaissance  on  the  one  side,  and  zealots  such 
as  Adriano  on  the  other,  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  to  keep  to  that  just  middle 
course  which  she    enjoined      She   could    not    trust    the 


*  CEliHARnT,  AdrUn  von  Cometo,  $4-67. 

t  He  U  ri^tii  in  laying  5U«S3  on  ibe  impoitance  of  Ifae  practical  life 
and  conductor  the  inutiL-n  »fphi1o!M)(^y,  nml  al^  in  lua  assutjon  diai 
the  Chufci)  in  her  docuinal  tcadiing  will  alwaya  be  po|mkir  <uiil  cuily 
undeniootl  by  the  people, 

I  GERIIARtiT,  f)7  tff. 

g  I'astdk,  Hisi.  Pcipo.  I.,  7  st^.  (Engl,  trans.). 
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Humanists,  and  at  the  same  time  could  not  condemn  the 
study  of  the  heathen  classics,  which,  besides  being  a 
valuable  instrument  of  education,  was  indispensable  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  whole  body  of  patristic  literature. 
The  golden  mean  had  to  be  preserved  between  due  con- 
sideration for,  and  encouragement  of,  the  movement  for 
higher  culture  and  the  progress  nf  Science  and  Art,  and  the 
maintenance  of  practical  Christianity  in  dogma  and  precept. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  thing;-':  that  howe\-cr  clearly  the 
principles  to  be  obscr\xd  in  the  last  resort  might  be  under- 
stood, there  would  be  considerabJe  uncertainty  in  practice, 
since  each  ca.tc  had  to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  a>t  to 
what  was  permissible,  or  the  reverse.  The  border  line 
between  the  heathen  and  Christian  Renaissance  was  often 
C-xtremcty  difficult  to  define;  the  two  tendencies  touched 
each  other  at  so  many  points,  and  indeed  were  often  united 
in  the  same  person.  Besides  which,  with  many  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  fashion.*  The  balance  was  not  rightly 
struck  till  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Reformatioaf 

One  of  the  special  dangers  accompanying  the  rage  for 
the  antique  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  many 
were  drawn  by  it  to  adopt  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  danger  was  further  enhanced  by  the  influence 
of  Arabic  learning  which  had  already  beyun  to  be  very  con- 
siderable in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I  I.J 

*  UuRCKiiARifT  rightly  lays  stress  on  this,  II.,  391,  ed.  3. 

t  In  rtg:u<l  to  (his  we  sh^l  enter  Into  more  detail  in  a  fiiliir«  vottiiM, 
in  treating  of  Kumnni&m  in  tli>-  lime  of  Leo.  X.,  and  Clement  VII. 

t  In  corroboratioii  of  what  follows  sec  the  very  comijrclicnsivc  in- 
vestigations of  BuKCKIl.^RUl^  II.,  379  Iff.,  cd  J,  and  bIsd  the  following 
wortts  by  GABono  in  whkli  much  new  documeniary  material  is  pro- 
dnctd  and  new  vicv«  adv».nreiL  (i)  L'AMmkigM  iiel  Qaiitrocemo  in 
npporto  colla  civiltk.  Csscrvaziont  c  documciiti  incditi  (MU^o-'lorino, 
1889).  (z)  Nuove  riccrchc  c  docunienti  aull'  A&trologia  alia  corlc  dcgli 
.£(ten«  e  degli  Sforia,  in  the  periwlicnl  J^  LelUratura  (Torino,  1891). 
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The  commonest  form  of  superstition  was  Astrology,  the 
pursuit  of  which  was  usually  combined  with  Astronomy. 
Petrarch  in  his  day  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,. 
but  without  producing  any  impression.  During  the  whole 
of  the  15th  Century  and  a  part  of  the  i6th.  the  belief  that 
the  future  could  be  read  by  means  of  horoscopes  of  the  re- 
lative positions  nf  the  planets  in  regard  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  sijjns  of  the  Zodiac,  was  almost  universal.  A  com- 
plicated system  was  de^-eloped,  tn  which  various  attributes 
founded  on  more  or  less  erroneous  notions  of  the  characters 
of  the  ancient  gods,  were  ascribed  to  each  of  the  planets. 
Men  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  destinies  of  each  inch 
vidual  largely  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  planets 
under  which  he  or  she  was  born,  these  latter  being  also 
controlled  by  the  constellations  through  which  they  pass. 
Only  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened  mai,  such  as  Pius  II., 
were  able  to  shake  off  these  superstitions.  In  most  of  the 
Universities,  side  by  side  with  the  professors  of  Astronomy, 
there  were  professors  of  Astrology  who  propounded  systems 
and  wrote  treatises  on  their  special  subject.  Every  little 
Court  had  its  astronomer ;  sometimes  as  in  Mantua  there 
was  more  than  one.  No  resolution  in  any  important  matter 
was  taken  without  consulting  the  Stan's,  and  even  trifling 
details  such  as  the  journeys  of  members  of  the  family,  the 
reception  of  foreign  envoys,  the  taking  of  medicine,  were 

(3)  UarCoL  Manfrcdi  e  I'Astrolo^  alia  cone  di  Mantnva  (Torino,  1991), 

(4)  Alcuni  appunti  per  la  cronoloKia  dcllii  vitn  dell'  iisuologo  Luca 
Gauiico  (Napo)i,  iftgi).  S««  .-Uso  Casamova,  L'AstroE^;i9t  «  U  coo- 
ttgna.  del  baatone  al  capiemo  generule  della  r«p.  Fiorenllna.  £«r.  d. 
Arch,  St-  rtal  (Firenie,  189s);  Mkvkr,  Ucr  Abercbiube  des  Miitd- 
Alters  und  dcr  Niichstcn  Jahrhundcrtc,  p.  5  sff.  (Basel,  1S84);  Cal- 
LAROO,  Bib).  Esfiahola,  11.,  514  (Ital.  Press  for  A*t(i)Ii>gi«J  Works); 
J,  Gnasski,  III.,  I,  936 ;  CiAN,  Cortegiano,  34  ;  SeilMARSOw,  Melmxa, 
87:  UziELU,  314  (^.:  GltHEMANN,  331  Jiy.,  ihcin  tint  the  Italian 
Jews  also  believed  in  Astra1o^-y, 
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alt  tlctcrmined  by  Astrolc^y.  Dare-devil  soldiers  of  fortune 
such  as  Bartolomco  Alviano,  Bartolomco  Orsini,  Paolo 
VitcIIi,  believed  in  it*  Amongst  the  Universities,  those  of 
Tatlua,  Milan  and  liologna  were  its  special  homes,  but  its  in- 
fluence is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  calendar,  in  medicine 
&nd  in  all  the  current  beliefs  and  popular  prophecies.f 
"  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass"  says  Roberto  da  Lccce 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  that  people  hardly  dare  to  cat  any- 
thing, or  put  on  new  clothes,  or  begin  the  most  trifling 
undertaking  without  consulting  the  Btars."J  Astrology  was 
90  bound  up  with  Ilalian  life  that  many  even  of  the  Popes, 
Sixtus  IV.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  still  later  Paul  III.  were 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  their  tinic.§  The  famous 
Cristoforo  I^ndini  seriously  hoped  to  forecast  the  future 
of  Christianity  by  means  of  the  science  of  the  stars,  Ihc 
pious  Domcnico  de'  Dominichi  pronounced  a  discourse  in 
praise  and  defence  of  Astrology.||  The  learned  naturalist 
and  physician  Paolo  Toscanelli,  who  lived  the  life  of  a 
saint,  was  Astronomer  to  the  Medici  and  the  Floren- 
tine Govern  men  t.t  It  must  be  understood  however  in  re- 
gard to  him  and  other  right-minded  men  that  "  it  was  only 


» 


*  GABOTTC},  t'AsCrolofna,  8. 

t  Sc*  VON  Bkzoi.d*.s  interesting  jmper  on  "AnnAogy  in  the  iiviking 
of  hisiory"  in  QL'idue's  Zcitschiift,  VIII.,  63.  Cf.  aJso  Gabotto, 
Notiiie  td  E&iratti  del  pocmctla  Incdito  "dc  CACcUcniium  virDium 
priuapbut"  Ai  A»tonio  Conuuiano,  15  tff,    Ptncrolo,  1S89. 

X  ROR  m:  l.mo,  Qii.nlra^'.  <lc  Pcaatis,  43. 

g  It  is  uDccruin  whether  or  not  Paul  II.  tolciaied  Astrology.  See 
Pastor,  HisL  Popes,  IV.,  60,  note  +  {Engl,  trans.). 

II  VllXABl,  Savonnrolis,  I.,  243  (Ocmi.-in  edilion).  Machiav»;i  I.I, 
I.,  lOO;  and  Skaife,  145  se^.  In  regard  lo  Uoincnichi,  see  PasTOR, 
/ffc.dt. 

H  UZIELLI,  314  tf^.  It  wiu  not  till  quite  the  cloac  of  his  life  ihiit 
TOMBe^,  in  consequence  of  some  of  his  ol^scrvationE,  lost  f.uth  in 
Asirolo^.    Lee.  at.,  222-3. 
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up  to  a  certain  point  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  stars ;  a  limit  was  assigned  by  religion  and 
conscience  %vhich  was  not  over-passed."*  Many  like 
Pontano  "  honestly  believed  that  Astrolc^ry  was  a  genuine 
experimental  science  and  that  the  tradition*  derived  from 
the  ancients  were  as  certain  and  well  authenticated  as 
Aristotle's  observations  in  the  natural  history  of  animals. 
What  Pontano  soiitjht  for  in  Astrology  xvas  not  to  forecast 
the  future,  but  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  conditions  ot 
human  life  and  the  influence  exercised  upon  it  by  nature. 
It  was  the  conviction  that  there  was  an  unbroken  chain  of 
cause  and  effect,  binding  all  things  both  great  and  small  in 
the  universe  to  each  other,  and  man  among  the  rest,  so  that 
the  powers  of  nature  must  bear  their  due  part  in  his  origin 
and  destiny,  which  attracted  so  many  even  of  the  nobler 
intellects  of  that  day  lo  the  study  of  Astrology."f 

Astrological  and  astronomical  ideas  supph'cd  congenial 
material  to  the  artists  of  that  time  who  delighted  in  repre- 
sentations of  the  sign^  of  the  zodiac  and  personifications  of 
the  stars  and  the  planetary  deities.  The  frescoes  in  the 
Palazzo  Schifanoia  in  Fcrrara  and  the  Borgia  apartments  in 
the  Vatican  arc  well-known  instances  of  these.  The  astro- 
logical teaching  in  regard  to  the  offspring  of  the  planets 
found  definite  expression  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  so-called  signs  of  the  planets.  A  diatinct  tyjie  of  these 
symbols  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  Century.  It 
probably  originated  in  Florence,  passed  from  Italy  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  thence  into  Gennany,  and  held  its  ground 
well  into  the  early  part  of  the  l6th  Ccntury4 

*  DimCKlIARDT,  II.,  381,  cd.  3. 

t  COtUEIN,  446. 

I  LiPPMASN'sIejimedtrratisc  "Die  -SiHwn  Hanetcn "  describes  the' 
ivandctin^.'s  .ind  tnuafeimations  of  this  i:>clc  of  reprcscniauons.    (Pulv 
lishcd  b/thc  Intcmat.  Ctmlcograpttijial  AMOCUlion  in  ihc  ytiu  [89$.} 


One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  m  is«ion  preachers  of  that 
day  was  the  determined  war  whicli  they  waged  against 
Astrology.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sti;jmntise  the  cvii 
effects  of  this  superstition  more  incisively  and  directly  than 
was  done  by  such  meii  as  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  Antonio 
ofVcrcellifKobertoda  Lecceand  Gabriele  Barletta.*  Many 
of  the  Humanist*  also  set  tlieir  faces  against  Astrologyif 
Paul  II.  wislKxI  to  forbid  the  practice  of  itj  But  of  all  the 
writings  of  that  day  directed  against  Astrology  and  also 
against  the  one-sided  infatuation  for  classical  literature,  the 
work  of  Picodella  Mirandola  is  by  far  the  most  striking  and 
effective-.^ 

From  the  date  of  this  publication,  the  delusion  began 
gradually  to  give  way  in  Itnly.  It  became  [jossible  for 
satirists  like  Ariosto  in  his  "  Nccromanti  "  to  heap  ridicule 
on  the  charlatan  dealer);  in  the  blaclc  arts.{[  The  change  of 
opinion  be^n  to  find  expression  in  painting.  In  the  dome 
of  the  Chigi  Chapel  in  S''  Maria  del  J'opolo,  Raphael  repre- 
sents the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  deities  of  the 
planets  as  presided  over  by  angels,  and  blessed  from  above 
by  God  the  Father.lf 

*  GCdkmakn,  ai3-4,  R«l».  da  I^cte  was  t-peciall/  wvere  againtt 
Alchemy :  Quadrag.  dc  Pcccalis,  132.  Savonarola  deserves  mention 
here  also  a&  a  vigorous  opponent  of  supcistition.  C/.  iiZTTCKEiS, 
208,  BapT.  Ma-JOVanus  expmscs  liimself  very  strongly  ajjainst  the 
AlrhemKiK  of  his  day  :  l)e  I'iidenii.-i,  1.  IIU  c.  1.    Cf.  Hiiti.,^.  i3,aBaiiist 

(lUologcrs. 
t  Cf.  VOIOT,  Wicdcrbelchbung,  II.,  493  j(V.,  ed.  3, 
I  C/.  Pastok,  HisL  Popes,  IV.,  60  (EngL  Irans.). 
g  UURCKHARnT,  I.,  344.  ciL  3. 
n  RUTU,  11.,  536 /rf?.  ;  CARRltKE,  tti  se^. ;  CaRparv,  II..  418  Wf.  i 
ABOTTO,  L'Aslrologi-l,  39. 
f  BURCKHARDT,  llT288,ed.3.     Id  regard  to  Pico,  r/:  VOM  BEZOLti, 
Afetrolo^.  GvscliicHtsconstiurtion,  io(.  ct'/.,  fis,  and  Uziei.i.1,  223  w-y. 
mCf'.  330  Sff.  00  (^0*5  Opponent  Ludo  BciLinti. 


^^fif.  320  $t 
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Astrology,  however,  was  only  one  of  many  other  preva- 
lent superstitions.  Very  many  of  the  Humanists  were 
amazingly  credulous  in  regard  to  wonders  and  prophecies^ 
I'oggio  was  a  firm  believer  in  prodigies  of  the  sort  that  arc 
found  in  the  classics.  It  was  true  that  Oracles  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  Gods  could  not  now  be  enquired  of. 
but  it  became  very  much  the  fashion  to  open  a  l>itge  of 
Virgil  at  random  and  to  interpret  the  lines  which  first  met 
the  eye  as  an  omen.  "  The  influence  of  the  demonology 
of  the  later  paganism  can  distinctly  be  traced  in  prevailing 
beliefs  on  that  subject  in  the  Renaissance.  The  printing 
of  the  works  of  Jamblichus  or  AbanimoTi,  on  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  in  a  Latin  translation  towards  thccndof  the  15th 
Century,  is  a  proof  of  tliis.  Even  tlie  Platonic  Academy  in 
Florence  was  not  wholly  free  from  a  hankering  after  these 
and  .simitar  nco-Platonic  dclu.'sions  of  the  decadent  Roman 
Empire."  There  was  a  revival  also  of  the  belief  in  the 
passihility  of  subjecting  demons  and  obliging  them  to 
work  for  human  ends,  Sixtus  IV.  found  it  necessary  to 
direct  a  Brief  against  some  Carmelites  in  liologna  who  had 
maintained  that  there  was  no  harm  in  asking  for  things 
from  demons.  Here  also,  however,  the  reaction  was 
making  itself  felt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  poets  and 
novelists  could  count  upon  a  sympathising  public  in  turning 
all  such  things  into  ridicule.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
l6th  Century,  belief  in  mcn^ic  was  perceptibly  on  the  wane* 

Many  of  the  errors  into  which  the  philosophers  of  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance  fell,  were,  like  these  superstitions,  con- 
nected with  the  classical   crazcf     Gcmistos    Plethon,  an 


•  BURCKHARDT,  II.,  391  sff.,  ed.  i-  C/.  ClAJf,  CorW«iano.  249. 
There  is  an  interesting  enumeration  of  all  Ihc  vaiious  kinds  of  super- 
stilion  in  a  Sermon,  p^  162  Jtf.,  by  Antonius  VcrccUi.  C/.  also  ROB.  D£ 
LlTin,  Qu,t(1rage«.,  44, 

t  licsidcs  BtmcKHARtJT,  II.,  ji;,  ed.  3,  see  RrtTEii,  Gesrh.  dar 
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enthusiastic  disciple  of  I'lato  of  the  nwi-PUlonic  school, 
ignored  Christianity  and  in  religion  reverted  to  pf^anism. 
He  hoped  by  the  revival  of  his  phito50}>hy  to  create  a 
universal  religion.* 

Cardinal  Hcssarion  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  dispute 
between  PIcthon  and  tlic  Greek  Aristotelians.  In  his 
famous  Defence  of  Plato,  he  demonstrates  the  essential 
agreement  between  tlie  two  Attic  Masters,  while,  at  the 
aanic  time  pointing  out  the  errors  which  separate  both  from 
Christianily.f  The  Platonic  philosophy  had  in  Marsilio 
Ficino,  an  c\'cn  more  dwotcd  adherent  than  in 
Pleihon.  This  yifted  writer  was  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  entered  Holy 
Orders  in  the  year  1473.  Personally,  Ficino  was  through- 
out a  blameless  priest  and  a  faithful  Clii'istian,  but  his 
endeavour  to  nnitc  Platonism  with  Christianity  was  open 
to  grave  objections.  Pletlion  wished  to  substitute  a 
mixture  of  neo-PIatonism  and  oriental  religious  doctrines 
for  Christianity,  Ficino,  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the 
ancients,  sought  to  infiltrate  Platonism  into  Christianity, 
without  apparently  perceiving  the  danger  tliat  the  positive 
teaching  of  the  latter  might  disappear  in  the  process.  His 
mysticism,  enhanced  by  a  strong  leaning  towards  As- 
trology, laid  him  open  to  suspicion.  In  14S9  he  was 
accused  before  Innocent  Vtll.  of  practising  magical  arts, 
and  successfully  disprovedi  the  cliargc ;  but  he  cannot  be 
acquitted   of    that  of  having   mixed    up    Platonism    with 


ttril,  IX^  MOJ*?. :  STOCKL.  Gcsch.  dcr  I'hi],,  III.,  20J  «?. ;  RlXNER, 
Geach.  tier  Phil,  194  .wy. ;  HArKNER,  Ccsch.  dcr  PhiL,  II.,  678  «y. 
SceilsoHciNmcK,  Do^matik,  I.,  9;,  104. 

*  In  addition  to  Pastor,  Hist.  Pojws,  I.,  373  (Engl,  uans.),  see  iilxo 
BuRCKilAKnT,  II.,  2Go,cd  5.  and  Sthin,  126  sr^. 

i  C/.on  BcxKvionS  nork,  I'Asi'OK,  Hii^t.  Popcfif  I.,  3a  I  CEngl.  traiu.), 
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Christianity  to  a  dangerous  extent  His  infatuation  for 
Plato  was  such  that  he  actually  addressed  his  hearers  as 
"  beloved  in  Plato  "  instead  of  "  beloved  in  Christ"  The 
great  master  was  made  by  these  fanatical  admirers,  the 
object  of  a  veritable  cuUus,  as  though  he  had  been  a  Saint, 
lamps  were  bumcd  before  his  picture,  he  was  ranked  with 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  feasts  wen  celebrated  in 
his  honour.  It  was  even  seriously  proposed  to  add 
extracts  from  his  writings  to  the  homilies  which  were 
publicly  read  in  the  churches  on  Sundays.* 

FIcino's  young  friend  Pico  della  Mirandola,  deserves 
perhaps  to  be  called  the  most  brilliantly  gifted  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Platonic  Academy  in  Florence.  Like  his 
master  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  fujidamental  agree- 
ment of  all  the  heathen  philosophers  with  each  other,  and 
with  Christian  scholasticism  and  mysticism.  In  his  system 
however,  the  most  prominent  place  is  given,  not  to  I'iato, 
bat  to  the  fantastic  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Kabbala. 
This  attempt  to  find,  in  Jewish  my.-iticism,  a  better  support 
for  Christianity  than  in  the  old  paths  of  the  great  theo- 
logians, can  only  be  characterised  as  a  mistake  and  a  weak- 
ncsik  But  whenever  Pico's  cabalistic  and  neo-P)atonic 
ideas  led  him  into  anything  palpably  irreconcilable  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  he  ne\'cr  failed  to  draw 
back  and  submit  to  tlte  divinely  appointed  authority.f     In 

*  Rkumont,  Lorenio.II..  js«7., ed.  2;  RoHRiiAOiKR.KNripri,rjt, 
31a  ROQtol.l.  in  Uricgcrs  Zcitschr,  fiir  Kirchengesch.,  XIII.,  {3  tff. ; 
CASfiieiti:,  36  jfg.;  Stun,  139  rf^.,  154  sf^.;  Fischer,  I.,  (MS  ffy..t4. 3; 
Gaspary,  [1.,  166  se^. :  Gahotfo,  fEpicureismo  A  MarsDio  Fiona 
(Mihno,  1891.)    C/.  Giorn.  St.  d.  Lett..  XVIH.,  4S<|  jcf. 

t  HArrNUt,  II.,  681  sef.;  Kalholik,  :8l$o.  I.,  19s;  Reitmokt,  /«r, 
fif.;  SCHROCKH,  XXX^44i  w?.;  Fraktz,  SbrtuslV^?  Wf.;  RtXNES, 
197  f^;.;  Gaspary,  II.,  171  j«f.;RocHoij.,/<ci(-.  ■://.,  fasey.  Vox  Bkzold 
in  SvBEL's  ZcilKhr.,  XLIX.,  194  J«V-  '•  Antol.  Ita!..  N.  S.  IX.,  3,  2J  tty. ; 
X.,  1,3  Jev.i  CaRRIERB,  32  4^. ;  DRCVDORrr,  I>u  System  dee  Job. 
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direct  opposition  to  the  Florentine  I'latonists  were  the 
Aristotelians,  who  were  divided  into  Avcrroists  and  Alex- 
andn'ans,  and  whose  head-quarters  w-cre  at  Padua.  At  this 
University  the  nature  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
formed  the  chief  topics  of  discussion-  In  the  early  part  of 
the  l6th  Century,  the  disputes  were  so  violent  that  the 
Students  refuiicd  to  listen  to  each  new  professor  until  he 
had  declared  his  views  about  the  soul.  The  Aristotelians 
of  the  Rcnaiasancc  liad  fallen  into  some  very  serious  errors 
on  this  subject.  Alexandrians  and  Avcrroists  agreed  that 
the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul  could  not  be  philo- 
sophically demonstrated.  The  Avcrroists  also  maintained 
that  the  whole  human  race  wa.s  animated  by  a  single  soul. 
Marsilio  Ficino  was  foremost  in  shewing  how  dangerous 
these  doctrines  were.  "The  opinions  of  both  Avcrroists 
and  .A.Icxandnans,"  he  wrote,  "are  alike  destructive  of 
religion."  The  .'^ri5toteIians  tried  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  proposition  that  what  was  true  in  Philosophy 
might  be  false  in  Faith,  and  all  of  them  professed  their  sub- 
mission to  the  teaching  of  the  Churcli.* 

Patient  and  tolerant  a^  Rome  ever  is.  she  eould  not  allow 
such  dangerous  doctrines  to  pass  unchallenged.  On  Dec.  19, 
1513,  at  the  eighth  sitting  of  the  Latcran  Council.  Leo  X. 
issued  a  dogmatic  constitution  defending  the  immortality 
and  individuality  of  the  souL     The  new  distinction  between 

Pico  (Marburg,  185S);  tf.  also  Haokmanm,  in  lh«  Liter,  Hnndw«Jser, 
tM8,  Nr.  65.  On  the  medical  and  astrological  ut>rks  of  MarstlJo 
FicJDO  see  Wkitenweotir,  Dcs  Marsilius  Fii  itius  Week ;  De  vita 
StudioKirem,  in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  Ilcllenbm.  Piatt, 
1S58. 

•  Detirien  tlie  alxn-e  n:ientioned  works :  tf.  also  Wetzer  imd 
V.*Et.TE,  Kirchciilcxikon,  I.,  531  ieq.  anti  1750,  ed.  3  ;  Le.\,  III.,  S7S- 
The  hiKhcsl  honours  luvc  been  awarded  (o  Mabillcau's  ns  yet  unpub 
lished  work  on  the  scJiools  of  Padua,  of  which  his  Iitudes  His(.  sur  la 
philosophic  dc  b  Kcnaiuiince  en  Iul:e  (Paris,  1881)  ta  the  introducdoD. 
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truths  of  Philosophy  and  tnithsof  Theoloey  was  alao  rejected, 
because  truth  is  not  twofold,  and  CAnnot  contradict  itself. 
Any  proposition  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  Faith,  was 
pronounced  false,  and  mij;ht  not  be  taught  Professors  at 
tlie  Universities  were  moreover  directed  by  the  Council  to  be 
careful  in  their  discourses  oil  Philosophy,  to  point  out  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  refute  to  the  best  of 
their  power  the  heathen  doctrines  of  the  mortality  or  univer- 
sality of  the  human  soul,  the  eternity  of  the  world,  etc.* 

In  spite  of  tliis,  in  1516,  Pietro  Pomponazzi,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  Padua  to  Dol<^nB,  there  published  a 
treatise  in  which  he  defended  the  theory  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  including  the  reason,  and  quoted  Alexander 
Aphrodisias  to  shew  that  this  was  Aristotle's  real  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  its  immortality  on 
philosophical  grounds.f  The  Minorites  in  Venice  succeeded 


•  Hergenrothkb,  Vltl.,  586. 

t  In  .iddltion  to  FiOKKNTiNtfS  very  luadeqtiaie  rnonograph,  Pretro 
Fomponnxii  (Firentc,  1869),  ef.  Essays  by  Fr.RRr  in  llie  Arck  Sl  Ital., 
3  Scric,  XV.,  65  ieq. ;  in  La  Filosofia  dcllc  scuolc  Ital.,  1877 ;  in  the 
Uiom.  Napolit,  di  Filosofia,  VIII.  (1878),  109-34,  and  in  the  Atti  d. 
LJQoei,  Sdenze  Mnr.  S.,  II.,  Itl.,  S7;-6:  Fraxck  in  the  Journal  des 
Sai-nnis  (May  anil  July,  i86g);  RiTTER,  TX.,  y^stq.\  DimtiCH,  Coti- 
Uriui,  22CI  stq. ;  FlSClICI^  \^  79  setf.,  cd.  3  ;  FOS'TANA,  Sulla  immor- 
taliti  dcir  nnima  di  Pietro  Pnmponaui  (Siena,  1869);  PodiutX,  Doc 
sul.  r.  (Estr.  d.  Aui  d.  Komagna,  Uologns,  1868):  D.WARI,  Lcllerc 
di  Ilciro  Pomponaui  [Manlova,  1877) :  Giorn.  St.  d.  Let:,  lul,  Vltl., 
377 /ry.;  Owen,  189 /ry.;  HAKFKER,  Jl.,  683  Sfq.\  SToCKL,  III.,  MJ 
teq.\  Lka,  111.,  57Si/y.;  KixsKH,  305  j/j?.;  LANGE,Gesch.  <Ie*  Malcri- 
alismiu,  103  ji7.(l5erlohn,  1866) ;  Crejiaro,  Lo  sceitidsmo d^i  Aoca- 
deinici,  tl.,  320  (Milaiin,  1S93) ;  .Ardkhi,  Pifiiro  I'ompoiijtwi  (Miimova, 
1869) ;  Opcre  Filotof.,  I.  (Miinlo^^  1881) ;  L.  Fkkri,  La  pncologii  di 
I^tro  Poinponaui  seconds  un  manoscrilio  delta  KUIotcca  Anjjetica  di 
Roiiia  (Comei^to  ined.  al  Mz  Aiiima  di  Aiisiotclc),  Konin,  1877 :  cf. 
Zarncki>'.s  Ccnimlblutt,  1877.  p-  1:09;  The  eaaa)- on  tlie  Materialiun 
of  I'ktro  PomponuMi  in  the  Katholil<,  1861,  i^  ijOJi^-i  is  highly  instruc- 
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in  getting  the  book  publicly  burnt,  and  it  would  have  met 
with  a  like  fate  in  Rome  and  Bologna  if  Bibbicna  and 
Giulio  <!c'  Medici  had  not  intervened  on  Pomponazzi's 
behalf.  It  was  quite  possible  to  maintam  that  the  philo- 
sopher had  only  stated  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  soul  his- 
torically, and  not  as  a^ceing  with  it  himself.  Besides 
Pomponazzi  professed  the  most  absolute  submission  to  the 
Church.  Many  were  deceived  by  this,  but  on  June  jj, 
1518,  Leo  X.,  despite  the  powerful  influence  of  Ilibbicna 
and  Giulio  dc'  Medici,  called  upon  the  philosopher  to  make 
a.  formal  recantation.*  Whether  Fomponazzi  did  so  or 
not,  docs  not  appear,  but  he  retained  his  opinions,  A 
recently  discovered  account  of  Pomponazzl's  last  days, 
supplies  an  additional  proof  that  he  really  had,  under  the 
veil  of  an  impartial  statement  of  the  theories  of  another, 
astutely  put  forward  his  own  materialistic  views.  In  a 
private  letter  to  his  father  on  May  20,  1525,  Antonio 
Brochardo  describes  how  the  famous  teacher,  when  his 
health  had  completely  broken  down,  determined  to  meet 
death  and  have  done  with  it  once  for  all.  He  carried  out 
this  determination  by  steadily  refusing  cither  to  speak  or 
eat  Threats  and  even  force  were  unavailing.  Not  till  Uie 
seventh  and  last  nif^ht  did  he  break  his  resolute  silence  to 
say  "  1  depart  gladly."  Some  one  asked  him  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?  "  '*  Where  all  mortals  go  "  he  replied.  Being 
asked  again  "  Whither  then  do  mortals  go  ?  "  I'ompon>i7.r.i 
answered  "  Where  I  am  going  and  where  all  the  others 
have  gone."  The  bystanders  made  a  last  attempt  to 
induce  the  dying  man  to  eat.  In  vain,  "  Let  me  be,  I  wish 
to  die"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  and  with   these  words  he 

l!ve  but  little  known ;  SPIEKER  rctpirds  Pomponaizi's  prorcsscd  submis- 
sion la  the  Hoty  Hct  as  a  mere  empty  form.    (Lcben  unci  Lchre  des 
I^tro  Fomponoui.     Miiii'chcncr  Diss.,  1868,  p.  8.) 
*  C/.  Document  in  Ranke,  Popes  '->  A^^  ""^^  'i  ^^l-  ^ 
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passed  away.*  This  account,  based  on  the  testimony  of  an 
>eye-wjtn«s,  m-eals  the  fact  so  carefully  kept  back  by 
Pomponazzi's  admirers  that  the  philosopher  who  had 
taught  rank  materialism  under  the  mask  of  Christianity.f 
ended  by  taking  his  own  life.  This,  happily,  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence  at  the  time  of  the  Rcnaiisancc^J 

The  views  advanced  by  Pomponazzi  were  so  dangerous 
and  so  widely  disseminated  that  it  is  cheering  to  note  the 
energy  with  which  they  were  opposed.  Treatises  in  refuta- 
tion of  them  were  composed  by  the  philosopher  Agostino 

*  Brochardo's  letter  was  pubbsbed  by  Cum,  Ndov!  documenii  mi 
IHetro  Poinpoiuuii.  29  se^.  ( Vcnena,  1 887)-  Only  thirty-seven  copies  of 
(hit  wo(k  nTtc  printed,  nnd  it  is  consequently  scarcely  known  ia 
Germany.  Probiibly  the  only  refermoe  lo  h  b  my  own  in  the  Hbt. 
Jahrb^  XII.,  323  ttq.  As  the  matter  U  one  of  great  importance,  the 
original  text  is  given  below.  II  raleote  philosopho  .  .  .  assai  patira  da 
cetto  tempo  in  qua  ^avissitni  dolori  di  fianco,  ardore  di  ves^o,  dogEa 
per  oKione  di  preila  et  indispiKitione  wtrema  di  stoinaco:  laonde 
deGberaodo  di  non  mille  ma  una  rolu  sola  moiire  qual  veto  philosopbo 
tVsprexaiore  di  mnrie  si  pose  a  non  volcr  inan^aie  oe  dire  parola  ad 
alcuno  ct  nc  per  preghi,  minnccie  o  forta  die  stcno  stale  adopciate  mai 
non  ha  volulo  far  altrimenti  se  non  die  U  seltima  ct  ultima  notte  in* 
lomo  alle  scl  o  otto  hore  comincio  a  parlarc  ct  cUre  :  Abco  Ictus,  abeo ;  et 
^uesli  da  cui  sono  informato  di  qucsie  rme  i;li  risposc :  Quo  ci:go 
vultis  abire  Uominc  ?  cl  egli :  Quo  mortales  omncs.  Onde  coetui  uo 
nitra  fiaia  gli  disse :  Et  quo  eunt  mortales  ?  Cli  rispose  :  Quo  ego  et  alii. 
Et  in  ijuesta  lo  incomincioronn  a  conforure  el  di  novo  a  porteli  il  ciba 
MalOBtoico  indignato  comindi  a  |[ri<lare:  sinite,  volo  abire.  Et  cosl 
gridando  solvuntur  frigore  menibm.  Viu-ique  cum  gemilu  fiigii  indis-j 
naia  sub  umliras.  'Ibe  dever  epitaph  ^ven  by  BavL£,  Art.  Pompkj 
Note  D.,  is  possibly  a  play  upon  iliis  account  of  tlie  pliitosopher's  death : 
Hie  sepultus  jacco  ;  quBrc  ?  ncscio,  ncc  si  scis  aui  ncacis  euro  ;  si  vales 
Iwne  est;  vtvena  valui;  fottassis  ci  nunc  valeo;  si  aut  non?  dicere 
ncscio. 

t  CJ.  Kalholik,  toe.  tit. 

X  Cf.  MoTTA,  fiuicidi  nel  gualiiocento  e  nel  rtnqucccnto  in  Arch. 
.St.  {Mmh^\\'.,<fotf^.-,vrAhCitM,lM.cU.,2H.    SeeaUo  UANWCCI,a77. 
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Nifo,  who  dedicated  his  book  to  Leo  X.,  the  Augustinian 
Ambrogio  Fiaudini,  the  Dominican  IJartoIomco  di  Spina, 
Bartolomco  Ficra  of  Mantua,  the  Servile  Jerome  Ainideus 
of  Lucca,  and  a  young  Venetian  noble,  Gasparo  ContarinL 
The  latter  uTitiiig  to  one  who  in  earlier  days  had  been 
his  teacher,  expressed  himself  in  respectful  and  courteous 
terms.  His  arguments  were  mostly  drawn  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  S.  Thomas.  Pomponazzi  vouchsafed  no  reply 
to  any  of  his  opponents  except  Nifo  and  Contarinl.  His 
answer  to  Nifo  is  sharp  and  sometimes  contemptuous  in 
tone ;  to  his  old  pupil  he  wrote  courteously.  Contarini  in  re- 
turn composed  a  second  and  shorter  treatise,  in  which  with 
all  dcTercnce  to  his  former  master  he  discusses  and  trium- 
phantly confutes  his  opponent's  arguments  one  by  one;* 

More  reprehensible  still  were  the  conclusions  which 
Niccol6  Machiavelli,  the  moat  gifted  representative  of  the 
false  renaissance  drew  from  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients-f 
Never  perhaps  has  any  man  been  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 

•  With  the  somewhat  ali*trart  dissertations  of  FlOUKNTlKO,  41  sfif^ 
40  sff;  S3  ''</•>  '93  ■*'?■!  ''/•  HERGESRiJTiiER,  VIII.,  585  sff. ;  sce 
aho  DrrrRicii'sexreUeni  inanogra|)h on  Contarini,  222  »jr- ;  Keusch's 
acoouDt  of  this  tiMticr  (Index  I.,  &o)  is  iniulequalc.  Kcusch  is  not  ercn 
acquajnlcd  with  riortntino. 

f  MOHI^  III.,  519  tf^.,  gives  a  summary  o(  authorilies  upon  Machta- 
velli.  C/.  MOIIL,  Han<3w(incrbiirh  der  Staaiswisscnscb.,  IV.,  1093. 
ReumoNT'S  reviews  of  books  by  Trcnilclcnberg,  VlI.iARi  and  NlTn  in 
tbeAllg.  Zeitungr  1877,  Na  248  jc^.,  Supplement,  and  in  ihc  ISonner 
Lill«nituibUlt,  1S72,  p.  14?  ^^1  3ie  valu-ilile.  For  the  deticienciet  in 
Tcmtnasici's  worW  sec  Deutsche  Liieratnncliung,  1884.  Na  8 ;  c/.  also 
Sycei-'S  Zeitachr.,  Lll.,  554  stf.  Cf.  also  OWEK,  iGa  seq. ;  Cil^KKK, 
Althueius,  299;  Le  Correfipoiidani,  1S73,  1877,  and  \l%i\  Elunckr 
(IMe  antiken  Quellen  cicr  SUai^lchre  Machiavelli's  in  der  Zeitschr.  fiir 
die  Gcs.  Staaiswisscnscluftcn,  XI. IV..  1-58  [enlarged edition, Tubingen, 
1888I)  shewa  how  M;ic-l)iavclli  burruwcU  fruu)  the  uiitiiiue.  For 
chticnms  on  the  new  edition  tA  V'lllciri,  ef.  i'KU.EtiRlNl  in  the  UAseegn.'t 
Kbliogr.  d.  I.elL,  It;il.,  I  [.,  n.  12.     Pist,  1894. 
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of  pagan  antiquity  as  w-as  this  Florentine  politician.  Machi- 
nvclli's  private  life  was  regulated  on  pagan  principles  and 
truly  appalling  arc  the  glimpses  into  this,  afforded  by  his 
letters  to  his  friend  and  confidant,  Francesco  Vcttori.* 
The  two  were  kindred  souls.  Their  interest  in  life  was 
divided  between  politics  and  gallantry.  Their  fortunes 
indeed  were  very  different.  Vettori  lived  in  considerable 
splendour  as  Ambassador  in  Rome.  Machiavelii  after  the 
Florentine  re\'olution  of  1 5 1 2.  found  himself  condemned  to 
an  involuntary  idleness,  most  distasteful  to  his  restless 
naiurc.  In  cliaracterJstic  fashion  he  sought  consolation. 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  on  the 
other,  in  low  pot-houses  and  vile  amours.  These  latter  and 
the  politics  of  tlie  day  are  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
correspondence  with  Vettori.  Not  once  does  he  allude  to 
his  wife  or  his  three  children  (a  fourth  was  born  in  1514). 
Possibly  Machiavelii  exaggerated  his  love  affairs,  and  told 
talcs  which  arc  only  partially  true  ;  but  all  the  same  he  must 
beyond  doubt,  have  led  a  dissipated  and  immoral  lifcf  He 
sought  to  drown  his  discontent  in  the  tumult  of  the  senses. 
*■  Although  I  am  near  50,"  he  writes,  *  Cupid's  nets  sUU 
enthral  mc.  Bad  roads  cannot  exhaust  my  patience  nor 
dark  nights  daunt  my  courage.  I  have  Rung  all  serious 
thought  to  the  winds  ;  I  care  no  longer  to  read  of  the  old, 
or  to  speak  of  the  new.     My  whole  mind  is  bent  on  love, 

*  N.  MACtiiAVici.Lt,  Le  letiere  rnmilbri,  p.  p  E.  M\isi  (Flrenie, 
1 883).  By  ihe  kindness  of  Prof.  Uiiclli  of  FlorciKC  I  oblainefl  accc»  to 
th«  cditin  inle^nt  of  lhi«  work,  which  for  decency's  »tlc«  U  withheld  frxuv 
Ihe  public  RtpuUive  as  these  documenu  are  we  cannot  but  fcgret 
that  ihey  arc  not  published.  11i«y  :ire  etsential  to  a  true  minuite  of 
Machuivclli's  character. 

t  6/ Gioni.  St  d.  I^tt.  Ital.,  II.,  176**7.;  VtiJ.ARt,  If.,  191  ttf.t 
Gasparv,  II.,  343-60,  and  AUg.  Zcitung,  ia?5,  Na  2$.  p.  36a,  For 
Vettori  see  also  H.  Roseuuikk,  N.  MachiavcUi's  crste  Legatkin  tu 
Kiuser  >raxin)i]ian  I.,  40.    Biickeburt,-,  1894. 
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for  which  I  give  Venui  thanks.*  Machiavclli  describes 
many  of  these  episodes  in  such  vile  language,  as  to  dlsgxist 
even  his  latest  champioii.+  Several  letters  arc  so  coarse 
that  to  this  day  no  one  has  ventured  to  publish  them.  In 
the  straits  to  which  he  was  put  for  money,  Machiavelli 
soon  ceased  to  have  the  heart  for  this  obscene  jesting.  He 
was  not  exactly  poor,  but  he  had  not  income  enough  to 
provide  for  his  ramily.  Accustomed  to  lavish  expenditure 
he  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  count  every  farthing.  In 
vain  he  sought  to  obtain  some  post  which  would  have  pro- 
vided him  with  occupation  and  a  salar>'.  and  his  famous 
book  the  "Prince"  was  written  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Medici  to  his  unfortunate  posilion.J 

Every  one,  Machiavelli  says,  can  see  that  it  is  more 
honourable  for  the  private  citizen  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
hL-i  home  to  keep  his  word  and  walk  uprightly;  neverthe- 
less we  team  by  experience,  that  those  who  have  done  the 
greatest  deeds,  have  by  force  or  by  cunning  made  other 
people  their  tools.  To  be  honest  and  to  act  honestly  in 
a.  public  capacity  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  actually 
deleterious.  A  prudent  man  will  learn  to  deceive  and 
dissemble,  80  as  to  preserve  an  outward  show  of  goodness; 

♦  MACHt.\vEl.l.l,  L.cttere  faiTitlian,  361.     C/.  preceding  jxige,  note* 

■t  VlLIURI,  M.ifhi:iv«!lli.  II.,  193  ;  UZIKLLI,  332. 

t  C/.  Dauwcarten,  Gcsch.  KarU  V.,  1.,  523  jc?.,  who  disproves, 
first,  Rankc'6  opinion  {Ziir  Kritik,  i63*),  that  the  "  Prince  "  was  writlen 
from  the  point  of  \tetv  of  t  $14 ;  and  secondly  Vilhri's,  th.it  the  book 
wunot  written  t:ll  ijiS-  Machiavei.i.i's  letter  of  Dec  10. 1513  (Oiwre, 
VII[-,*j6).shcvr3  that  the  work  was  then  finUhcd  The  treatise  is  more- 
o^'or  couched  in  ttmeral  tcniit  and  docs  not  loud)  upon  contemporary 
pnlilJct  and  poiung  events.  It  «^is  not  coiiipoied  for  any  special 
political  litiuition  nor  dircirtly  for  Ihc  Mcditi.  since  ;ifter  the  comideiion 
of  the  book,  &lachiavclli  consults  ;i  friend,  whctlicr  or  not  10  dedicate 
it  to  tbem ;  Geiger,  in  the  Zulwhrift  fiir  ver;gl,  Lileralurgesch.,  N«u« 
Folge,  IL,  351,  unices  throughout  wih  Baunigarteii. 
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but  to  act  honestly  under  all  circumstances  would  be  to 
invite  dhastcr.  A  man  should  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances  and  be  when  necessary  wicked,  inhuman, 
brutal,  now  a  fosf,  and  now  a  lion.  He  who  plays  the  fox 
best  is  alwayii  the  most  succcssrul.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid 
all  parade  of  vice  and  scandal.  If  all  men  were  good,  such 
principles  would  indeed  be  wicked  ;  but  some  are  treacher- 
ous, and  there  is  no  need  to  keep  faith  with  these ;  others 
again  are  such  fools  that  they  can  only  be  ruled  by  tyranny  ; 
impostors  will  always  find  plenty  of  people  who  wish  to 
be  deceived.  The  only  precaution  which  must  never  be 
omitted  is  always  to  turn  the  way  of  the  wind  and  to  take 
care  to  succeed.  The  rabble  judges  by  appearances  and 
results,  and  the  world  is  mostly  rabble.* 

In  excuse  for  Machiavclli  it  has  been  urged  that  his  book 
was  not  meant  to  be  a  universal  rule,  but  was  intended 
to  meet  an  exceptional  state  of  things.  This,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  is  a  lame  excuse.  The  religion  of 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  knows  only  one  law  of  conduct, 
universally  applicable  to  high  and  low  and  in  all  imagin- 
able cases,  and  that  is,  that  a  good  end  docs  not  Justify 
unlawful  means. 

Machtavcl li's  teaching  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  In 
terse  and  admirably  chosen  language  he  advocates  the 
complete  severance  of  politics  from  the  eternal  principles 
of  Christianity.  Never  were  distinctive  doctrines  more 
'■vplausibly  and  ably  set  forth,  or  with  greater  audacity. 
"Christianity  lias  no  place"  in  his  conception  of  politics. 
God  and  divine  justice  are  altogether  left  out     Hitherto 

*  Machiavelli,  II  Principe,  c  i8;  Weiss,  Apo\og\t,  11.,  613-41 
cd,  2.  The  idea  ihat  a  nilcr  is  to  be  able  id  play  the  bniic  .incl  be  a 
fox  or  a  liou,  to  whiLh  ^tadli^vel^  rccuni  OKain  and  ag^ain,  »  borrowed 
from  Plutarch.  See  EtLi.vCER,  In  (he  Zeitsclir.  fur  die  Ceschicluc 
StaalawiMenschnflcn,  XLIV.,  jo. 
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Christianity  had  been  rcgarclcd  as  tlic  bond  of  union 
between  nations,  as  the  basis  of  States,  as  that  which  made 
Europe  one  spiritual  famiiy.  The  Church  was  the  soil  in 
which  all  the  nations  and  all  their  laws  and  constitutions 
were  rooted.  Machiavelli  ignores  the  entire  system  of 
Christian  government.  It  is  not  only  his  style  which  is 
classical,  his  whole  tone  of  mind  is  pagan  in  the  strictest 
and  most  unqualified  sense  of  the  word.  Just  as  in  ancient 
Rome,  cunning  and  violence  were  the  basis  of  power,  and 
justice  seemed  3  superfluous  ornamental  accessor>',  a  mere 
trifle,  so  tlie  fulcrum  of  Machiavclli's  politics,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  terrorism  with  craft  Justice  is  left  out  of  his 
scheme  and  no  wonder,  since  he  regards  States  and  Peoples, 
not  in  their  relation  to  God,  but  simply  as  the  material  in 
which  his  designs  are  to  be  carried  out.* 

Machiavelli  measures  the  present  by  the  standard  of 
antiquity,  and  indiscriminately  holds  up  whatei'er  was  done 
by  the  Romans  as  an  example  to  his  "Prince,"  although 
their  action  applied  to  strange  countries  with  which  they 
had  no  intimate  connection,  and  which  in  race,  language  and 
civilisation,  were  entirely  foreign  to  them.  He  attempts  to 
graft  modern  politics  on  to  Roman  antiquity,  to  build  on 
old  foundations,  as  if  ChriHtinnity  the  solid  basis  of  the 
modern  world,  the  tie  which  unites  all  civilised  nations,  had 
never  come  into  existence.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending, as  parts  of  his  system,  acts  which  are  even  more 
inhuman  than  the  most  ferocious  deeds  of  contemporary 
tyrants.  Caesar  Borgia  murdered  his  old  allies,  but  ho 
certainly  never  destroyed  whole  cities — as  the  ;th  chapter 
of  the  "Prince"  advises  should  be  done  in  certain  cases. 
**  Whoever  is  lord  of  a  town  accustomed  to  freedom,"  it 
says.  "  and  who  omits  to  destroy  it,  may  rest  as.sured  that  it 
will  depose  him."     No  passage  in  the  whole  book  shews 

•  Tr.  SCHt-ECEL,  quoted  by  Weis.'*,  Wcllgcsch.,  IV,  963. 
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more  plainly  that  it  cannot  have  been  meant  as  practical 
advice  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  It  is  clear  that  Machiavelli 
was  propounding  an  abstract  theory.,  without  any  thought 
of  its  being  literally  put  in  practice,* 

It  is  the  same  with  the  famous  exhortation  lo  the  Medici 
in  chapter  xxvi,,  "  to  deliver  Italy  from  tyrants,"  which  was 
perhaps  inserted  later.  "We  see,"  it  runs,  "how  Italy 
imfjlorcs  Almighty  Got\  to  send  her  a  deliverer,  who  would 
free;  her  from  this  bnrbaroiis  cruelty  and  wickedness.  We 
sec  her  ready  and  willing  to  follow  any  flag,  if  there  were 
but  a  leader  to  carry  it"  Compare  this  with  MachiavelH's 
confidential  letters  of  t5i3  and  1514.  "As  for  Italian 
union,"  he  expressly  says,  "  the  idea  is  laughable.  First, 
because  here,  union  in  any  good  cause  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  even  if  the  heads  were  of  one  mind,  we  have  no  soldiers 
but  the  Spaniards  that  arc  worth  a  farthing  I  Secondly, 
because  the  members  would  never  agree  with  the  heads."f 

The  whole  passage  in  chapter  xxvi.  describing  Italy  as 
unanimous  in  her  desire  for  freedom  and  calling  for  a 
leader,  is  only  a  fantastic  episode  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  drift  of  the  "  Prince."  Machiavelti  felt  no 
"inward  compulsion  to  justify  his  political  opinions  by 
pointing  to  some  great  patriotic  act.  Had  he  felt  this 
necessity  he  would  not  have  so  cirefully  concealed  the 
link  between  his  politics  and  their  purpose,  that  it  has 
remained  undiscovered  for  jOO  years.  His  politics  were 
the  outcome  of  his-oiyn  experiences  and  classical  studies. 
He  knew  of  no  ruling  power  which  did  not  rely  on  the 
unscrupulous  use  of  force  and  intrigue.    A  State  resting  on 


•  DArMCAsrEN,  Gesdi.  Karls  V.,  I.,  531-2.  The  agreement  here 
between  llauiuganen  and  Schlegcl  b  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
diffcrenct  in  ihcir  point  of  view. 

t  M\CUIAVELLI,  Opcrc,  Vlll.,  75  J/f.;  B.a'MOARTEN,  CCKhichtC 
Kjub  V,  I.,  531-3. 
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a  moral  basis  %vas  outside  his  sphere  of  thought,  because 
morali^  did  not  enter  into  his  conception  of  either  public 
or  private  life.  Kis  'Prince'  systematises  the  political 
practices  of  his  time  in  all  their  unvarnished  hideousncss, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  touches  borrowed  from  the 
antique,  and  he  expected  tu  make  his  fortune  with  the 
Medici  by  this  undisguised  confession  of  pure  political 
heathenism."* 

Views  as  objectionable  as  those  in  the  "  Prince"  are  ex- 
pressed in  Machiavelli's  "  Discourses  on  Livy."  In  the 
opening  chapters  the  author  makes  excuses  for  Romulus 
who  killed  his  own  brother  and  murdered  his  colleague. 
"  Wise  men,"  says  MachiavctU,  "will  forgive  Romulus  the 
ruthless  deed,  considering  tlie  end  he  had  in  view,  and  the 
result  of  his  action."  In  imother  place  he  says  "  where  it  is 
a  question  of  saving  one's  country,  there  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  score  of  justice  or  injustice,  cruelty  or  kindness, 
praise  or  blame,  but  setting  all  else  aside,  one  must  snatch 
at  whatever  means  present  themselves  for  preserving  life 
and  liberty,"*)" 

That  the  holder  of  such  opinions  must  not  only  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  Church,  but  been  in  his  heart  an 
enemy  of  Christianity,  is  obvious.  Machiavelli  entertained 
a  savage  hatred  of  priests,  and  above  all  for  the  Popes. 
Any  sort  of  attack  on  them,  however  criminal,  was  lawful 
in  his  eyes.  He  finds  fault  with  Giampaolo  Baglinni  for 
throwing  away  the  opportunity,  in  1506,  of  getting  hold  of 
the  Pope's  person  by  treacher>'.  "  BaglionJ  out  of  cowardice 
did  not  see  his  chance,  or  rather  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
what,  had  he  done  it,  would  have  earned  for  him  immortal 
fame ;  for  all  the  world  would  have  applauded  his  courage. 

♦  Baumcarten,  Gesch.  Karls  V.,  I.,  SJS"*^ 

f  Disconi  xopnt  b  )>iJiniL  dcca  di  Tito  Livio,  I.,  c.  9;  III.,  c,  41  ; 
ViIXaRI,  Machiiivclli,  11.,  s(m>-(>. 
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He  would  have  been  the  first  to  shew  those  haughty  pre- 
lates how  little  awe  they  inspire,  because  of  the  li\*es  they 
lead  He  would  have  succeeded  in  an  enterprise,  the 
greatness  of  which  would  have  far  outweighed  any  disgrace 
jjrdangcr  that  could  have  attended  it."  •  Even  pronounced 
lemies  of  the  Papacy  stigmatise  this  venomous  passage  as 
'"  re\'olting  "  on  account  of  the  utter  want  of  moral  sense 
which  it  displays,! 

Machiavclli's  hatred  extended  beyond  the  person  to 
the  cause.  He  acknowledges  the  importance,  and  the 
necessity  of  religion  to  the  Stale,  but  in  itself  he  believes 

to  be  a  pious  fraud.  To  be  perfect  in  his  eyes,  it 
Bould  be  simply  a  cult  having  a  definitely  political  aim, 
that  of  fostering  patriotism,  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients. 
For  this  reason  he  thinks  highly  of  Roman  polytheism, 
and  recommends  it  as  the  ideal  of  a  State  religion^  For 
him  as  for  the  ancients,  it  was  a  civil  institution,  a 
political  instrument  for  keeping  the  masses  in  hand,  and 
so  he  believed  that  each  religion,  having  accomplished  its 
predestined  cj'cle,  passed  away  like  any  other  earthly  thing.§ 
Christianity  was  a  .sealed  book  to  him  and  he  considers  it 
dangerous  for  his  ideal  state.  "  The  Christian  religion,"  he 
says,  "only  teaches  men  to  suffer,  and  thus  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  enfeebled  and  made  ti\c  prey  of  scouiidrcla. 
The  rch'gions  of  antiquity  raised  none  to  their  altars  save 
those  who  achieved  earthly  fame,  such  as  princes  and  suc- 
cessful generals  ;  but  the  Christian  religion  extols  humility 
and  a  contemplative  life  and  seeks  the  highest  good  in 
meekness,  self-denial  and  scorn  of  worldly  honours.     The 


•  I^tconi,  1.,  c.  17. 

+  This  U  the  niMHion  of  Kroich,  Jiiiijs  I1-,  ISS :   naiMU,  Miriwt 
AnKcIov  1,.  291,  cd.  5  :  and  Gkegorovius,  L.  UorKn,  gi  j/y. 
I  OWKK,  16&     C/.  ELLINCEK,  /<W.  «//.,  27. 
g  Hipi.nK,73. 
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ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  prized  only  couimanding 
intellect,  physical  strength  and  all  those  quaiitic:^  which  tend 
to  make  men  powerful."* 

Machiavelli,  steeped  in  the  worshfp  of  pagan  antiquity, 
can  only  see  the  Church,  her  earthly  head  and  her  priest- 
hood, as  he  sees  the  Christian  religion,  in  caricature.  "  If 
Christianity,"  he  writes  with ,  hypocritical  disregard  of 
patent  facts,  "  had  remained  what  its  founders  made  it. 
things  would  have  gone  very  diflcrcntly,  and  mankind 
would  have  tieen  far  happier,  but  there  can  be  no  plainer 
proof  that  this  rclif;ion  is  falling  to  pieces  than  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  live  nearest  to  Rome  are  the  least  pious  of 
any."t  In  thus  blaming  the  Church  for  what  happened  in 
her  despite,  Machiavelli  was  aware  that  he  stood  almost 
alone,  and  that  few  shared  his  animosity.  "Since  some," 
he  sayshimself,  "are  of  opinion  that  the  Italian  nation  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  Roman  Church,  I  will  here  mention  two 
of  the  chief  objections  to  this  view."  One  of  these  is  a  re- 
petition of  his  former  remark  that  in  consequence  of  the 
evil  example  set  them  by  the  Roman  Court,  Itali-ins  had 
lost  evcr>'  vestige  of  reltgion  and  piety.J  This  statement 
is  simply  false  ;§  and  it  is  hardiy  necessary  to  ohscr\'c  that 
an  affectation  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  sits  ill  upon  a 
man  who  had  declared  Christianity  to  be  dangerous  to  the 

•  Discorsi,  It.,  c.  3  ;  VlLLARI,  11.,  J6j. 

+  Dtflcorsi,  I.,  c.  I!;  ViLL.\Ki,  11.,  262 ;  HiPI-ER,  73.  The  injustice 
of  making  the  I'oiwti  reipoiiMble  for  the  disicracted  condicion  of  Italy  is 
sbcvm  by  Wecbi.g,  Dante's  Lcbcn,  s  CJcna,  iSjg,  eii.  3).  Cf.  the  quo- 
Ution  in  Pastor,  Hi^i,  I'opce,  I.,  20  (EngL  tran».).  See  also  IIOflkb, 
ID  ibe  HisL  polii.  Bl.,  XLVII.,  434. 

I  Ij»  prima  &,  chc  per  gli  cwrnipi  rci  <li  quelti  Corle,  questa  Prorincta. 
ha  ptrdiito  ojcni  divotione  ed  ogiii  reliKionc.     Uiacor&i,  I.,  c.  13. 

S  C/.  jufra,  p.  II  itq.\  M\ULDC  (Oripnea,  laj),  reverse*  Marhiii- 
velb's  statement  nntl  reiii.trk:i  ihiil  it  was  iioi  the  Court  whkh  c(iirupte<l 
Italy,  but  the  corruption  of  lliily  which  infcctMl  tlie  Court. 
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State  His  second  objection  carries  no  more  weight  tliaa.. 
the  first ;  it  is  that  the  Papacy  wa-s  the  real  cause  of  tl 
weakness  and  disunion  from  which  Italy  was  suffering;.* 
Machiavelli  as  &  historian  niij;ht  have  seen  t)iat  the  Papacy 
"  as  the  centre  of  the  one  Church  founded  by  Christ,  must 
of  necessity  have  its  scat  in  the  ancient  capital  of  learning, 
culture  and  power,  and  tliat  Rome,  in  imposing  the  easy 
yoke  of  the  gospel  upon  subject  nations,  was  fulfilting  an 
infinitely  higher  mission  than  the  Pagan  Empire  which* 
trampled  them  under  its  iron  hccl."t  He  failed  to  perceive 
that  an  absolute  military  monarchy  would,  besides  destroy- 
ing tlic  municipal  and  provincial  prosperity  of  Italy,  and 
subjugating  the  inhabitants  to  the  tyranny  of  a  despot,  have 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  development  of  Art  andLiterattire.and 
deprived  Italy  of  the  impcHshabtc  glor>'  of  the  Renaissance.^ 
For  all  this,  Machiavelli.  entangled  in  a  web  of  classical 
dreams,  had  neitlier  eyes  nor  ears.  The  Papacy  for  him 
was  the  root  of  all  evil ;  it  had  ruined  Religion  and  the  State, 
and  deserved  in  its  turn  to  be  annihilated.  lie  was  blind  to 
the  obvioit<>  truth  that  this  would  have  entailed  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  the  religious  and  the  political  unity  of  the 
Italian  race.  His  ultimate  object  howei-er  was  something 
beyond  the  annihilation  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  State  was  in  his  eyes  more  important  than 
religion  or  morals,  and  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  tlic 
secularisation  of  all  religion.  Consequently  hccould  not  but 
desire  to  place  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  or  as  he  termc 
it,  patriotism,  in  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  the  ddfie 
self-centred  State  on  the  throne  of  the  Universal  CburcK§ 

•  DUcom',  I.,  c.  la. 

t   HlPLEH,  7J. 

I  CAtrru,  I.,  193,  (J.  19S  for  a  striking  passage  from  GuicciArdini. 
Sec  obo  K.  FtscilKR,  Oesch.  d.  I'hiL,  t.,  7 j.  ed.  3. 
%  A  criiic,  »ho  is  Uy  no  means  on  the  Catholic  side,  enpreMes  liini- 


It  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  holder  of  such  views,  one 
who,  in  theory  and  practice,  represented  a  mixture  of  the 
c>Tiic  and  the  epicurean.*  should  have  come  to  be  r^arded 
even  by  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  scoundrel.  No  one 
believed  in  his  death-bed  conversion.  "  The  universal  Jiatred 
felt  for  Machiavclli  resulted,"  writes  Varchi,  "  from  his 
licentious  tongue,  his  disgraceful  conduct,  and  his  book 
the  '  Prince.' "  f  This  work  marks  the  culminating  point 
of  the  pagan  renaissance,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  Icaly.j 

Although  we  must  reject  MachiavcIIi's  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  as  a  caricature,  it  is  nevertheless 
indisputable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Italian 
clergy,  from  the  Mendicant  Friars  to  the  highest  digni- 
taries, were  participators  to  a  large  extent,  in  most  of  the 
evils  that  we  have  been  describing.  The  more  intimately 
the  Church  was  bound  up  witli  the  public  and  social  life  of 
the  community,  the  more  must  the  corruption  of  the  world 
affect  her,  and  its  perils  menace  her  members.  Cupidity, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  prevalence  of  simony  and  the 
accumulation  of  benefices,  selfishness,  pride  and  osten- 
tatious luxury  were  but  too  common  amongst  ecclesiastics. 
The  extent  of  the  corruption  is  seen  in  the  complaints  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  proved  by  well  authenticated 
fact3.§ 

self  in  almost  identical  lunjcuasre :  K.  Fischer,  Gesch.  d.  Pliil.,  I.,  86, 
cd.  >    Cy.  also  IlArrNER,  in  ihc  Kntholik  (1S73J  I.,  334  1  GaspaKV,  II., 
3;6  Sff.i  C\S~Tti,  I.,  it}2  tff.,  and  CakHIBKE,  317  stg.,  for  ^latrhi.i> 
\'ellt's  udg^geraied  idea  of  the  Stale. 
*  Thisopininniscxprc^ird  Ijy  Reu MONT. Bonner  Lit.-Blaa(  1872).  147. 

t  Varchi,  l.,  150;  uurciciiardt,  I.,  Hi,  «L  3, 

{  GbegOROT'IUs  (U  Borgia,  1x4)15  also  of  opinion  that  this  Humanist 
t  wai  toiteting  on  Ihecdgcof  anabjrss  which  must  have  swalloivcd 


§  ConGninK  oun«IvC3  to  ibc  testimony  of  ikvout  CalKolics  which  is 
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Unhappily,  the  infection  spread  even  to  the  Holy  Sec. 
The  corruption  begins  with  Paul  11.;  it  increases  under 
Sixtus  IV.**  and  Innocent  VIII.,  and  comes  to  a  head  in 
the  desecration  of  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter,  by  the  immoral  hfe 
of  Alexander  Vl.-f  The  depravity  of  these  times  struck 
even  saich  outside  observers  as  the  knight  Arnold  von 
Har/T,  with  liorror^ 

The  lives  of  many  cardinals,  bishops  and  prelates,  are 
a  sad  spectacle  at  a  time  when  one  man  could  hold  any 
number  of  benefices,§  and  squander  unabashed  the  rcrenucs 
derived  from  them  in  a  career  of  luxury  and  vice.  The 
serious  corruption  In  the  College  of  Cardinals,  began  under 
Sixtus  I  v.,  II  and  during  the  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.^  it 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  possible  by 
bribery  to  procure  the  election  of  such  a  successor  as 
Alexander  VL  A  glance  at  the  lives  of  IppolJto  d'Estc, 
Francesco  Iloris,  Cssar  Borgia,  and  others,  is  enough  to 
shew  the  character  of  the  members  admitted  under  this 
Pope  into  the  senate  of  the  Church.**     It  was  not  till  the 

doubly  wpiybty,  let  us  compare  the  words  of  Pius  I  [.,  Nirliobs  of  Ciisa, 
and  Uomcnico  dc*  Dominiclti,  quoted  in  a  previous  volume  {e/.  Pastor, 
Hiit.  Popes,  Vol  III.,  369  My.,  Engl,  Irans.},  wih  RODBRICUS  DE 
AKEVAto,  Speculum  viiae,  II.,  ao;  Baht.  M.knthaxus,  De  calamiuiitMn 
icmpt  libri  III.,  vsiicciully,  p.  56  .rtq.,anil  tlic  numerous  dcnuncintions 
of  the  preaching  Frian,  nutny  of  wliich  bitve  been  collected  by  GCDB- 
MANN,  3lS  Iff. 

*  Pastor,  Hi«.  Popes,  IV.,  2i&*3S  sey.,  413  stg.  <£ngL  lTans.)L 

t  For  iMitiriiLm  sec  t'n/n,  Books  I.  and  l[. 

I  A.  VCK  liAV-rr,  ttlgcrfehrt,  36-7. 

g  Instance!  are  given  by  Roscoe,  Leo  .t,  t.,  51 ;  CANXf!,  [.,  sr, 
ani)  in  subsequent  chapters  iu  tbia  hi&Cory. 

|]  C/.  Pastor.  Km.  I'oiwj,  IV.,  409  ji^.  (En>:l.  trans.);  Bait.  Max- 
TUANVS,  Dc  Vita  Bcat^i,  ll!i,cum{ihins  ih.-ii  the  most  unsuitable  peiMOi 
tried  10  obtain  bishoprics. 

T    See  I'ti/nt,  Dook  I.,  c,  d. 

♦•  Detail*  in  recarJ  to  these  persons  will  be  given  kitci.     For  Cardiiul 
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of  Julius  II.  that  a  partial  improvement  took  place, 

ven  he  bestowed  the  purple  on  such  worthless  persons 

as   Sigismondo   Gonzaga  and  France:«co  Ali'dosi.*     Strict 

ecclesiastical  discipline  was  not  re-establislicd  in  the  College 

of  Cardinals  till  the  middle  of  the  irtth  Century. 

It  is  not  surprising  when  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  in  such  a  state,  that  among  the  regular  orders 
and  secular  priests,  vice  antl  irregularities  of  all  sorts 
should  have  become  more  and  more  common.  The  salt  of 
■the  earth  had  lost  its  savour.  Moreover,  where  moral 
.purity  languishe<i,  fatth  cannot  fail  to  suffer;  and  thus 
tvhen  to  thf&  was  added  the  influence  of  the  false  renais- 
sance, many  were  led  aatray.  It  was  such  priests  as  thc^c 
,  who  gave  occa^iton  to  tlie  more  or  less  exag^geraled  descrip 
^vtions  of  the  clergy  given  by  Erasmus  and  Luther,  who 
^H  visited  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Julius  1!.  ]\  but  it  is  a 
^H  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  was 
^f  worse  in  Rome  than  elsewhere ;  there  is  documentary 
[  evidence  of  the  immorality  of  the  priests  in  almost  every 
I^Ltown  in  the  Italian  Feninsula.J     In  many  places,  Venice, 

l^'  Itoris,  ace  Paris  nr.  GR.\s.srs,  ed.  DolIinKer,  372,  Of  Cnnlinal  Ippolitn 
(I'EstCi  wt  Ate  told  that  he  hired  assassins  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  hit 
lutuTBl  brother  Julius,  because  one  of  bh  mistresses  had  rcitmrkiMl  ihat 
they  were  beautiful :  Ckkookovius,  VIII.,  72,  cd.  3  ;  ClAN,  Concgiano, 
3S ;  Thuasne,  Djcin-SultiLn,  304  «jr.  Fgr  the  exirava^imi  expenditure 
of  tite  Cardinals  sec,  iitlir  alios,  Caiir,  DA  Uabi.KTTA,  Scimone*,  f.  S7. 

•  Particular  of  Alidosl's  career  will  be  given  further  on  (PASTOK, 
Hiat.  Popes,  VI.,  tlook  11.,  EngL  cruis.);  For  the  immorality  ofCaidinal 
S.  Gotuaga,  (/.  LuziO,  F.  GonzaKa,  t,^".  Tlie  lUite  of  lliinga  U»it 
prev.-iiled  e^-cn  under  Julius  II.,  i«  sln;wn  in  thft  Kerrarese  Am.bAJimdat's 
Report  dated  Romp,  ]un«  17, 1506,  of  the  hij^hftivoiir  which  lhen>urlcKin 
Imperii  enjo>-cd  with  several  Cardinals.    Staic  Archives,  Modcna. 

f  NOLHAC,  ^nuinc  en  Italic,  76-9. 

X  KfJr  a  t^enend  dcsrriptinnj  cf.  CAvrir,  I„  201  tfg.  Fnr  Genoa, 
c/.  I1ELGK.4NO,  473  sfq.:  for  Verona,  Tub.  Quanalschrift,  1859,  16; 
for  Fcrmo,  LcOFAKni,  N.  Buoaifcdc,  18;  for  Fcrram,  SoLUtri,  Vita 
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for  instance,  mattcra  were  far  worse  than  in  Rome*  No 
wonder  that,  as  contemporary  writers  sadly  testify,  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  had  declined,  and  that  in  many 
places  hardly  any  respect  was  felt  for  the  priestliood. 
Their  immorality  was  so  gross,  that  suggestions  in  favour 
of  allowing  priests  to  marry  f  began  to  be  heard.  Rodericus 
de  Sancta  Ella  composed  his  treatise  dedicated  to  I'ope 
SixtUK  IV.  against  a  proposal  of  this  kind.^ 

Many  of  the  monasteries  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  The  three  essential  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  were  in  some  convents  almost  entirely  dis- 

Ferrarese  in  Atti  d.  Romngnn,  3  ^cic,  X.,  18  ;  for  Keiw,  T5iai»t>  Xepe- 
wno,  IJI,  131,  157 ;  for  Chieii,  HisL  Jahrb^  V.,  347  ;  for  Pavin,  ♦.Man- 
dale  of  ihe  Duke  of  Miktn  tu  the  Pudcjtii  of  I'aviii,  dated  ScpL  37, 
1470,  conininin^  coiitplnintt  of  (he  priesU  who  went  alioui  nt  nrght  in 
secuLu  attire.  (Municipal  Archives  of  Pavia.)  Much  scandal  was  alio 
S^'ven  by  ihe  clergy  in  Sicily.  Cf.  the  *Bri«f  of  Sixius  IV.  10  the  AblMt 
of  S.  Maria  dc  Bosco  and  S,  Plocidimo,  dated  Komc,  Nov.  4,  1475, 
■•Ordinance  of  the  Viceroy,  daictl  Palermo,  Oct.  a<),  1 500,  on  piicsis  wito 
kepi  concubines.     Itoih  docuriicnia  ate  amons  the  Archives  at  Palenmx 

*  Cf.  Brosch.  in  SVBiit/s  Hisuir.  ZetWchrift,  XXXVII.,  309  «p.; 
CtQfti  sul  lihcHinaggio,  33  J(-f .,  50,  .ind  1nnoci-j<t  \'III.'t  ••Brief  of 
OcL  3  r,  14S7.  (Stale  Archives  of  Venice.)  The  dearest  ewdcnce  of  ihe 
fttate  of  ihingi  in  Rome  is  to  lie  found  !ii  ni'RCH.^ROi  Diarium,  I., 
240  sff. ;  ]  1. 1  79  se^.  Sec  alto  **F.  CANi>ll>us,  V'cncntb.  fralri  Antonio 
Old.  Jceualor.,  dat.  Mediolani,  1.153  Jun.  5  (Cod  J.  135  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Ubraiy  at  ^lilan) :  a  contribudon  by  P.  B.vuKOCli;s,  1481,  tn 
the  Anccdota  \'encw,  cd.  Coniarini,  t.aca;e/.  also  Fl.  Ambkosius,  De 
rebus  gcstis  ac  scriptis  opcnbus  Bupt  Mantuani,  186  (Taurim,  17^) ; 
FRCtlCR,  IH.,  186;  VdICT,  Pius  II.,  III.,  503 /<•;.;  RrumonT,  III.,  2, 
4S7  sty-i  GoiTLOB,  Cam.  Ap.,  15  se^. 

i  Cf.  GrtBR.  OA  BARLt^TA,  Semjoncs,  f.  35. 

I  Rodcnci  de  Sancta  Ella  (cj.  CRAiasa,  Trfsor  VI.,  I,  143;  HAW, 
Rep.,  IV.,  13  «ir.,  31-3  ;  MAizrrri,  Prof.  UoL  [1847],  266  teq.\  conim 
impuicnatoiem  cctibatus  el  casiitatcin  prcsbylcronun  ad  Xbltnn  P.  M., 
a  magiriliccnl  Reiuuuance-Codex.  mih  the  ann»  of  Sixluit  IV.  Cod. 
Val-i  3639— Vatican  Library. 
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Tl^bded*  Too  many  regulars,  says  the  Franciscan  Roberto 
da  Lecce,  were  monks  in  nothing  but  the  namcf  The 
painter  Fra  Fih'ppo  Lippi,  and  the  noveiist  Bandcllo,  though 
these  men  lived  mostly  at  Court,  arc  instances  of  the  sort  of 
characters  to  be  found  in  some  monasteries.  J  The  discipline 
of  many  Convents  of  Nuns  was  equally  lax.§ 

[n  the  face  of  these  scandals,  however,  we  have  undeni- . 
able  evidence  thai  there  were,  (luring  the  Renaissance,  many 
faithful  Generals  of  Orders,  such  as  Ac^dius  of  Vitcrbojil 
holy  bishops  like  SS.  Antoninus  and  Lorenzo  Giustlniani. 
and  zealous  Popes,  unwearied  in  their  efforts  for  reform.1i 
A  great  deal  was  done  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  the  year  1412,  the  Itcncdictine  congrega.tion 
of  S.  Giustina  was  founded  at  Padua  by  the  Venetian, 
Lodovico  Karbo.  The  influence  of  this  community  had 
a  lasting  effect  throughout  Italy,  both  on  public  morals 
and  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  religion  in  convents.**    New 


•  C/,  Cronica  de  Bologna,  736;  MOLMKNTi,  391  i  COdEMANN,  218 
Iff.;  Ghkrakiji,  DiKiuinenu,  69  sty.;  C.wru,  I.,  205;  Ruumcnt, 
Kl.  Schriftcn,  19  ;  Fl.  AUBROSriTS,  B;i|>t.  Manluitnus,  190  ;  MoBSOLiN, 
L'Abate  di  Monto  Subiaen,  4  ;//. ;  lloltct.  St.  tl.  Suin,,  ttal.,  VIII.,  334. 

t  Ron.  DE  l,iTio.  Quadrag.  dc  Ppccatis.  53.  The  preacher  also  com- 
plains  of  Ihc  imcifcraicc  of  (lie  ic^lariuith  the  parbh  priest  in  the  cure 
of  soub. 

I  C/.  tu^ra,  p.  q  »<v„  and  for  LiPi'i,  r'n/r'i.  One  great  evil  ii-as  that 
many  ptnon*  entered  leli^jion  who  had  no  vocation,  and  nere  far  ico 
ea»ly  admitted.    Tliis  is  poimcd  atii  Iiy  Ron.  or.  l.iTin,  Scmi.,  55. 

%  Examples  arc  given  in  the  Anna!.  lionon.,  $^7,  and  by  Uelokako, 
477  M^.,  48a.  Cf,  SaNL'to,  IV.,  30s,  and  the  Giorr.  Ugustico,  XII., 
37  sf^. 

II  Cy.  LamMKR,  Zur  Kirrhengesch.,  6;  .fi-^. 

1"  For  the  endeavours  of  the  TapsKy  sec  Pastor,  Hbt.  Popes,  II., 
104  j<y. ;  II).,  369  sef.  [Engl,  trans.)  and  tn/rn,  nuuicrous  pas&agoa. 
F«r  a  gfcntia  account,  </.  Weiss,  \'or  der  Kcrorm:ition,  33  wy. 

«•  C/.  Kaiiiolik  (1859),  11.,  1361  teg.,  and  DiTTluCH  In  H»t  Jahrb., 
i;V.,  320  AY. 
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Houses  were  fomidcci  at  Bassano,  on  Monte  Agriano  near 
Verona,  in  Genoa,  S*"  Spirito  near  Pavia.  S.  Dionisio  at 
Milan,  and  in  other  placGs,  and  monks  were  sent  to  already 
existing  monasteries  to  assist  in  reforming  then:.  As  time 
went  on,  many  of  the  older  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Italy  took  up  the  movement,  amongst  others,  S.  Maria  in 
Florence,  S.  Paolo  in  Rome,  S.  Giorgio  Maggiorc  in 
Venice,  S.  Polirone  in  tlic  Duchy  of  Mantua,  S.  Seveiino 
in  the  Neapolitan  States,  S,  Pietro  near  I'cnigia,  S.  Proculo 
near  Bologna,  S.  Pictro  near  Modcna,  S.  Fictro  dc'  Glisciatc 
in  Milan,  S.  Sisto  near  Piacenza.  Unfortunately,  many; 
convents  which  had  submitted  to  reforms,  soon  fell  back' 
into  their  former  disorders,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Benedictines.*  The  Dominican,  Felix  Faber  of  Ulm, 
who  visited  S.  Giustina  in  148",  gives  a  glowing  account 
of  the  fervour  and  progress  of  this  community,  and  the 
good  that  the  example  set  by  the  Benedictines  was  doing 
amongst  the  other  orders.t 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  great  preachers  of  Penance. 
almost  all  of  whom  belonged  to  some  order,  affords  further 
evidence  that  side  by  side  with  the  corrupt  and  relax 
members,  tliere  were,  even  in  the  worst  monasteries,  many 
good  and  even  fervent  monks. 

*  Katholik.  1859,  pp.  1360  jf^.,  nS^scf.;  i860,  200  se^.,  435  «y, ; 
DCTTRicii,  in  the  IIi&l.  JatirU,  V.,  330  t^.,  wlu-i-e  nifcimccd  to  other 
booVs  arc  given. 

i  F.  Pabri,  E^-aipitnnuin.  cd.  Hassler,  III.  (Sluttgardiac,  rS49),  39}. 
One  of  tlie  sternest  prcachet*  of  ihc  day  Hiy«  :  "  Nonnc  vidcmua  in  luc 
viamiiUi>trerligiososetreligiosas<[ui  proplpr  Drum  mundum  contemnunt, 
cascJuicm  pcipctuam  ct  volunuriam  paupctwicm  obscnfant,  quique 
rejtcia  propria  volunCatcUiijuv  od  scpullumm  obcdicntiac  pradiitonuu 
se  iubmiltuni."    Ant.  Vercell.,  lierni.,  fol.  344. 
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Amongst  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Js  that  of  the 
preaching  Friars.  In  every  Italian  city,  great  or  small, 
their  voices  were  heard  aclmoiiishing,  exhorting,  and 
denouncing  sin.  The  good  done  by  these  men  has  been 
hitherto  but  little  studied.  All  tliat  is  as  yet  known  of 
their  labours,  shews  them  to  have  been  most  successful. 
They  were  truly  the  benefactors  and  saviours  of  society 
in  those  days.  Th«y  knew  how  to  touch  the  consciences 
of  their  hearers.  "  Their  discourses  are  purely  moral, 
containing  no  abstract  ideas,  but  full  of  practical  appli- 
cation, driven  home  by  the  ardent  devotion  and  ascetic 
spirit  of  the  preacher.  They  dwelt  but  little  on  the  terrors 
of  hell  and  purgatory.  The  argument  on  which  they  relied 
was  a  vivid  description  of  the  "  malcdicionc,"  the  curse 
which  sin  brings  with  it.  and  which  liaunts  the  evil-doer  on 
earth.  The  consequences  of  grieving  Christ  and  I  lis  saints 
are  felt  in  this  life.  It  is  only  thus  that  souls  steeped  in 
passion,  vindictivcness  and  crime,  can  be  aroused  and 
brought  to  repentance  and  conversion,  which  is  the  really 
important  point"* 

Some  of  the  chief  preachers  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  (d.  1444);  Alberto  da 
Sartcano  (d.  1450);  Antonio  da  Rimini  (about  1450); 
Silvestro  da  Siena  (about  1450) ;  Giovanni  da.  Prato  (about 
145s)  ;S.  Giovanni  Capistrano(d.  I456) ;  .Antonio da  Bitonto 
(d.  1459);  S.  Jacopo  della  Marca  (d.  1476);  Roberto  da 
Lcccc  (d.  1483);  Antonio  da  Vercelli  (d.  1483);  Michele 
da  Carcano  (about  1485)5  Bernardino  da  Feitre  (d.  1494); 
Bernardino  da  BustJs  (d.  1 500),     All  these  were  Franciscans, 

*   BURCKHARDT,  CttltUT,  U.,  339-4O,  I'd.  3. 
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but  other  religious  orders  produced  equally  distinguished 
preachers.  We  may  mention  as  among  tlie  most  pro- 
minent, the  two  Servites,  Paolo  Atta^-anti  and  Ccsario  de' 
Contughi,  the  Dominicans,  Giovanni  Dominici,  Giovanni 
da  Napoli,  and  Gabriclc  da  Barictta,  the  Carmelite  Battista 
Panczio.  and  the  Augustinians,  Aurclio  Braudolino  Lippi 
and  Acgidius  of  Vitcrbo.* 

We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  striking  than  these 
sermons,  in  which  the  evils  of  the  period  are  ruthlessly 
laid  bare,  often  with  cxaggcration.t  The  scries,  so  far  as 
any  order  is  observed,  follow  that  of  the  Commandments 
of  God  and  the  Church.  The  corresponding  sins  and  vices 
are  portrayed  in  instances  taken  Trom  life,  and  denounced 
in  scathing  terms.  Most  of  the  arguments  arc  drawn  from 
Scripture  or  from  the  Fathers,  The  instruction  of  the 
people  in  the  truths  of  the  Faith  was  left  to  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  preaching  Friars  aimed  mainly  at  the  con- 
version of  their  hearers,  and  found  their  best  opportunities 
during  the  penitential  seasons  of  the  Church,  such  as  Lent 
or  .Advent ;  when  the  cities  were  torn  with  factions  or 
private  feuds ;  when  some  glaring  scandal  had  occurred  ;  or 
in  times  of  peril  or  plague.  Then  the  preachers  appeared, 
devoting  themselves  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  the  task  of 

»  To  ihc  Mil  of  works  in  nole  I  nn  p.  32  of  Pastor,  Hisl.  Popes,  I., 
<£nKl.  Inin».)  should  be  iidiletl :  TiKABn.<iCHi,  Vl„  2,41S"9-'.  mid  GrasSE, 
Lehrbiich d«r  LillcmturgeorJi.,  II.,  173  t^.  The  primed  «crnMms  ar<; 
cnumenicd  liy  HaiM,  as  well  xs  by  Cra^SE.  An  immense  Dumbef 
have  remained  uoprinicd,  the  national  libraiy  in  Florence  being  c»pcci- 
nlly  rich  in  them.  Tlie  iej{i»tcn  of  the  ■t-arioiw  cliurvli«  shew  how 
diligent  the  preachers  vven.  Cf,  for  instance :  Now  dc*  prcdicaiori  chc 
hanno  predicato  in  S.  Manino  di  Lucca  de"  quali  ei  k  nmsemla  la 
noia  nell'  Arcluvio  de'  Signori  Cannnici  from  A.  D.  1406  (MS.  in  the 
Library  at  Lucca] ;  AeKidiu»  uf  V'ltcibu  will  be  nicnboncd  iigaun  later, 
particularly  in  our  next  fonhconun};  volume  where  details  will  be  given. 

*  Sec  tiUUKUANN,  3S9k 
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converting  sinners,  encouraging  the  good,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  weak  ;  while  the  part  thej*  had  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Monte  di  Pi«ti  shcw3  their  energy  in  the  furthct- 
ance  of  such  practica]  social  refofms  as  came  within  their 
sphere  of  action.  Occasionally,  courses  of  sermons  were 
given  to  promote  the  honour  of  some  particular  saint; 
thus,  the  two  SS.  Remardino — both  Franciscans, — in  their 
time,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  devotion  to  S.  Joseph.* 
The  preaching  Friars  tried  to  use  the  simplest  language, 
such  as  would  be  most  readily  understood.  They  made 
use  of  anecdotes  of  daily  life  and  personal  experiences  to 
fix  tlie  attention  nf  their  hearers.  Sometimes  they  scolded 
or  sleml)'  rebuked  the  people,  at  others  they  talked  to  thera 
in  a  friendly  and  familiar  fashion-f  Most  of  the  preachers 
wc  have  named  Mere  immcn.scl}'  popular,  and  the  crowds 
which  flocked  to  liear  them  shewed  how  exactly  they  hit 
oif  the  taste  of  their  audiences.  Their  appearance  set  the 
whole  city  and  all  the  country  round  in  commotion  ;  the 
shops  were  closed  as  a  rule,  and  tliey  were  often  obliged  to 
preach  in  the  public  squares,  because  the  churches  were  not 
large  enough  to  hold  the  vast  concourse  of  people.  Hour 
after  hour  the  dense  throng  stood  patiently  hanging  on  their 
word3,for  the  sermons  were  usually  very  long.  It  is  recorded 
that  15,000  inhabitants  of  Perugia  and  its  environs  came  to 
hear  Roberto  da  Leccc  preach  in  that  city  in  1448.  All  the 
places  were  occupied  long  before  the  sermon  began,  and  it 
lasted  nearly  four  hours.^ 


♦  Bkissu.,  in  ibe  Stiniinen  *m  M.nrin-Lanch.,  38,  p.  28^)  tt^. 

t  Cf.  wiih  liURCKHAKDT,  11.,  240,  cd.  3 ;  TORRAC*.  Rol).  da  tecce, 
in  the  i\rcti.  St.  Napolit.,  VII.,  I  Ji  te(/. 

Z  CRA2IANI,  597  Jff.,  (lescnbfrt  Roberto  da  Leccc's  sermon.  With 
Uiis,  cf.  the  account  of  S.  IltrnnMlino's  apjJKtrancc  at  I'uniBiii,  in  tlie 
Cron»cIie  di  Pcntgia,  cd.  Fabrctti,  II.,  5  teq.,  and  iMtt.,  68  sf^.,  tta  the 
ficrmga  by  S.  Jacopo  della  Maicn. 
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These  senaoas  by  Roberto  <U  Lecce  in  I448,  were 
accDcnpanicd  hy  dramatic  presentations  of  their  subjects 
which  eoonnoiisly  added  to  their  cflccL  A  procession 
with  Christ  in  the  centre  bearing  His  Cross,  issued  from 
the  Cathedral,  Marj-.  robed  in  black,  advanced  to  meet 
Him,  and  then  the  whole  con^  ad\-ancod  together  to  the 
foot  of  the  preacher's  tribune  where  the  Cruci6xion,  the 
weeping  women  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  finally,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cro^s  were  represented.  Sobs  and  loud 
lamentations  from  the  crowd  filled  the  air  while  these 
scenes  were  being  enacted.  Similar  reprewntations  are 
mentioned  as  accompanying  tlic  sermons  of  other  Fran- 
ciscan preachers.* 

The  first  results  usually  achlei'ed  by  the  wrmons  were 
the  release  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  burning  of 
"  vanities,"  that  is.  of  dice,  cards,  masks,  false  hair,  charms, 
indecent  picturcss  frivolous  song  books,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Things  of  this  sort  were  piled  in  a  heap  in  some 
open  space,  a  figure  of  the  devil  perched  on  the  top.  and 
the  whole  set  on  fire,  After  this  "  the  more  or  less 
hardened  sinners  b^an  to  come  in.  Men  who  had 
long  absented  themselves  from  confession  approached 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  goods  unjustly  withheld 
were  restored,  injurious  and  insulting  words  taken  back." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  course,  when  all  hearts  were  pre- 
pared and  softened,  the  speaker  would  approach  whatever, 
under  the  circumstances,  seemed  the  most  urgent  evil  of 
the  moment.  Ttiis,  in  those  days  of  bitter  party  feuds, 
was  generally  some  exasperated  quarrel,  or  some  cruel 
project  of  vengeance.  The  preacher,  liolding  the  Cross 
.iloft,  would  call  upon  ttie  people  to  forget  and  forgive. 
Chioniclcrs  graphically  describe  the  sounds  of  weeping  and 
cries  of  "  Jesu  mercy! "  that  would  burst  from  the  crowd, 

•  CkKIZMach,  I,  313-14 ;  U'Ancoma,  I.,  380  xef^  erf.  2. 
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and  how  overtures  of  peace  were  made  on  the  spot  from 
quarters  where  peace  had  long  been  unknown.  "  Enemies 
who  had  been  such  for  years  embraced  each  other,  and 
even  blood-feuds  were  relinquished.  Outlaws  were  allowed 
to  return,  to  foi^ivc  and  be  forgiven.  Reconciliations  (paci) 
thus  effected,  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  ha\'e  been  kept  to, 
e\*en  after  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  in  such  cases, 
the  memoiy  of  the  Friar  was  bic&scd  by  many  genera- 
tions ;  but  now  and  again  a  crisis  occurred,  such  as  that  in 
1483,  between  the  Roman  families  of  Vallc  and  Crocc,  in 
which  the  hatred  was  so  violent  that  even  the  great  Roberto 
da  Lcccc  lifted  up  his  voice  in  vain."  However,  on  the 
whole,  the  preaching  Friars  were  wonderfully  successful  in 
effecting  reforms,  both  social  and  moral.  Few  epochs 
can  boast  such  splendid  records  of  conversions  of  whole 
towns  and  provinces  as  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.* 
The  preaching  Friars  were  frequently  revered  by  the 
common  people  as  saints.  After  the  closing  sermon 
had  concluded  with  the  benediction  "Peace  be  with 
you,"  it  was  customary  to  hold  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  whole  population,  including  the  city  magistrates, 
took  part  Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a  mission,  all  the 
adults  of  the  place,  from  the  magistrates  down  to  the 
craftsmen,  received  the  Blessed  Sacramentf  Wlicn  the 
preacher  was  leaving  the  city,  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  popular  gratitude  towards  their  spiritual  benefactor 
would  frequently  occurj 

\Vc  cannot  but  admire  the  manner  in  which  high  and 


*  In  addition  »  tlie  wnrln  mwirinncd  in  Pastor,  Hist  Popes,  I..  34, 
noic  •  (Ennl.  trans.),  amongst  uhich  lliiRCKH.Mtur,  N.,  240  sc^.,  cA  3, 
a  u  usual  foremost,  sec  al«Q  Bak^ellotti's  trcatiM,  55  te^. 

t  C/.  Cronachc  di  Perugia,  ed.  Fabrclii,  II.,  54. 

I  BURCKMARUT,  1 1.,  240-42,  Cd.  5.  Cy.  TORK.VCA.  foc.  tit.,  I43  rtf, 
and  Cranache  di  Perugia,  cd.  FADKtTri,  1 1.,  (-A. 
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low,  Popes  and  IVmccs,  submitted  to  the  rebukes  of  these 
Friars ;  and  equally  admirable  is  the  fearlessness  dis* 
played  by  the  preachers  in  denouncing  the  sins  and  vices 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,* 

The  more  earnest  of  these  men  lamented,  among  other 
evils,  the  extravagances  which  some  of  their  brethren 
allowed  themselves  in  tlicir  discourscs.f  We  hear  of 
preachers  whose  sermons  were  overcharged  with  vain 
Icaminfj,  or  full  of  hair-splitting  theological  questions,  and 
again,  of  others  who  condescended  too  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  populace;  The  newly  revived  pagan  philosophy 
was  too  often  brought  forward  in  the  pulpit  at  the  expense 
of  Christianity.  P:issages  from  the  works  of  heathen  poets 
and  teachers  replaced' the  customary  quotations  from  the 
Fatheia.  The  glamour  of  the  new  learning  obscured  the 
old  simple  doctrines,  and  heathen  Mythology  was  mixed 


*  Cf.  Pastor,  Hist.  Poiws,  1.,  33-4,iui[I  IV.,  389-90  (Engl,  irans.): 
alto  BuHCKHAHUT,  IL.a^^,  ed.  3,  and  UOokmann,  318-59.  The  most 
dctipotic  l*u|K  of  lli;)t  brilliint  period,  Julius  II.  u-as  one  of  Uic  most 
Strenuous  suppoitcrs  of  tiiosc  bold  preachers.  Time  after  time  be  sent 
llicm  out.  Cf.  Lib.  brcv.  !  5  f..  f.  44  ;  1 506,  Dec  so,  Bonuiv  (A"  4*) :  fratri 
Martino  Sennersi  Oitl.  de  Monte  Camielo.  ....  in  ccclcsia.  Cruci. 
ftrroniin  \''crnetanim  verbum  Dei  et  docirin.im  evangelicam  iuxia  tiaditam 
tibi  a  Ueo  fiiculuiteiii  fe^its  nntiviiaili  et  qiiiiilru){eainiae  pntximae  ftiluiae 
praedican.  IhtH.^  f.  117:  1 507,  Jan.  38,  Uonon.  {A"  4'}:  Timothco  de 
Medicis  Lucenii  Ord.  S,  Krancisci,  is  sent  as  a  I.cntBn  preacher  to 
Sicnx.  Tlie  *nricf  of  Nov.  4,  1 505,  addressed  to  Ae^'idius  of  Viterbo, 
piiatcd  in  the  Appendix,  proves  tljc  importiincc  attached  by  Julitu  11. 
lo  (he  sermons  to  be  preaehed  by  Aegidius  in  Rome  (Secret  Archives  of 
the  Vatican).  Tlie  AujjUGlinian  Mariano  dc  Cavi  al&o  preached  in  Kotne 
diiriiiK  (he  reii<n  of  Julius  II.  Cardinal  Goniatraina  letter  dated  Rome, 
Jan.  30, 1 508,  commends  the  Icarniiit:  and  cxcmpino'  life  of  thn  monk, 
w  hose  preaching  in  Bolo^a,  Klorenee,  and  Napic*  had  produced  great 
results.    GoQuga  Arrhixts,  Mantu.1 

f  Cf.  Roa.  DR  Lmo,  P.  II.,  Scnn.  8  :  sec  also  Micit.  de  MKDioij»r(o. 
P.  Ill,  S.  jOl    Others  arc  lefcrred  to  by  GuDEUAHK,  258. 
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up  with  Christian  do^tna.*  Equally  objectionable  w-as  the 
conduct  of  those  preachers  who,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
conversion  and  edification  of  their  hearers,  Uiought  only 
of  making  a  name  for  themselves.  Such  men  invented  all 
sorts  of  miracles,  sham  prophecies  and  ^iliy  fublcs,  painted 
exaggerated  pictures  of  prevalent  abuses,  and  gross  ones 
of  vices,  recklessly  attacked  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
even  the  Pope  himself,  and  pronounced  the  Church  to  be 
utterly  comipL  Their  sennotis  were  full  of  omens  and  so- 
called  revelations  announcing  the  most  appalling  judg- 
menlSj  such  as  the  dcstniction  of  Rome,  the  annihilation  of 
the  Church,  and  the  comirfj  of  anti-Christ ;  dealing  with 
politics  and  all  snrts  of  worldly  matters,  and  leaving  out 
the  one  thing  necdful.f 

Many  of  these  characteristic  qualities  of  the  sermons  of 
the  day,  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  were  combined  in  the 
tnaii  who  develope<l  them  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  for  a 
time  made  Italy  ring  with  hif*  name,  Girolamo  Savonarola. 
A  mission  sermon  preached  by  an  Augustinian  monk,  led 
this  highly-gifted  youth,  a  scion  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Fcrrara,  to  resolve,  without  his  parents'  knowledge,  upon 


•  ll  was  ngninst  ihis  that  ihc  reaction  of  the  Thealine  EitliCRi  was 
aAcrwKrds  directed.     Sec  Tub.  ntcni.  ^11.^1  talsihrifl  (1859^),  I3  iff. 

f  C/.S.  Antoniuus,  Summa  ThcoL,  V.  HI.,  lit.  18,  c.  4.  and  /«/ni, 
ihe  proviiions  matte  hy  ihe  I.Mtenui  Council.  l*rcvious  to  iliis  Coirndl 
there  wfia  douljilcss  a  lack  of  due  conlrol,  altliouuli,  ils  h  nilc,  only 
ffiars  or  priests  u^re  allowed  to  preach  ;  hm,  m  KiiRCKHARtirobsftTves, 
I.,  243.  cd.  3,  "  It  is  difBcull  to  draw  .iny  very  sharp  distinction  ia  this 
matter,  bccauae  the  ChunJi  and  tlic  jiulpii  too,  had  30  long  been  used  to 
gi\x  publicity  to  all  sorts  of  announixiiicnta,  to  uxts  of  the  Ici^islaturt.-,  for 
lectures,  etc.,  and  even  at  rryular  scnnons,  HuiiuiHists  ajid  laymen  were 
sometimes  aI!ov-ed  lo  speak."  For  the  pnocecdinys  a^nst  a  preacher 
at  Miktn  in  1492,  see  Ghin^omi,  in  tlie  Arch.  Sc  Loinb,,  XIII.,  42  ley. 
These  documcnls  arc  unfortiuiately  not  ciqilicil  enough  lo  indicate  die 
precise  offence  of  which  the  preacher  vnu  uccuhed. 
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cntoring  the  Dominican  Order.  Savonarola  (bom  Sept  21. 
1452)  chanced  to  hear  this  sermon  on  his  way  to  Faenza 
in  1474.  A  year  later  he  was  a  novice  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  at  Bologna,  Amongst  his  papers,  his  parents 
found  one  *'  On  contempt  of  the  world,"  in  which  the 
young  enthusiast  paints  a  terrible  picture  of  contemporary 
morals.  For  the  good,  of  which  so  much  remained,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  eye.  He  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  world,  but  he  sees  only  the  evil,  which  reminds 
him  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Early  in  his  monastic 
career,  Savonarola  composed  his  famous  poem  "The  decay 
of  the  Church,"  in  which  again  we  find  only  the  dark  side 
of  the  life  of  the  period.  The  Church  appears  as  a  chaste 
virgin,  because  her  faith  had  remained  pure.  Savonarola 
asks  her  "  Where  are  the  teachers,  where  is  the  learning, 
the  Christian  charily  and  the  purity  of  former  days  t "  The 
maiden  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  says  "  Seeing  how 
pride  and  vain-glory  entered  Rome  and  corrupted  her,  I 
withdrew  and  hid  myself  here,  where  I  spend  my  life  in 
mourning."  Then  she  shews  him  all  the  wounds  which  she 
ha*  received  from  the  malice  and  rage  of  men.  Profoundly 
grieved,  he  bids  the  saints  and  martyrs  weep  for  her; 
"  The  temple,  the  sanctuary  of  purity,  is  defiled."  He 
asks  whose  fault  it  is,  and  the  Church  replies  that  it  is 
caused  by  pride,  and  the  lust  of  tlie  flesh  and  of  the  eyes. 
"Oh  that  I  could  stem  this  tide  of  wickedness!"  cries 
Savonarola.  "  Weep  "  she  answers  "  and  be  silent,  for  this 
is  the  bettor  part."  • 

Henceforth  theyming  Dominican  seeks  relief  in  prayer 
and  penance  from  the  torturing  spectacle  of  moral  and 
religious  depravity.  In  Bologna,  Savonarola  had  only 
been  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  novices,  but  in  1481 
or  1482,  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  preach  in  Florence, 
*  Pocsie  di  Km  C.  SavoturoU,  ed  Cuuti,  10-15. 
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the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  Renaissance.  Th«  deep- 
seateO  corruption  which  encounterc4l  him  in  the  capital  of 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  the  widespread  immorality  or  the 
Florentines,  and  thar  scornful  infidelity,  caused  him  the 
most  acute  anguish.  He  overlooked,  iti  his  passionate 
indignation,  the  immcnM  amount  of  good  which  remained  ; 
and  seeing  only  the  evil,  he  attacked  it  with  a  violence 
which  turned  many  people  against  him.  It  was  no  ^^onder 
that  his  first  sermons  in  S.  Loraux)  met  with  no  response. 
The  speech  and  manners  of  this  stranger  were  too  rough 
and  rude  to  please  the  Florentines,  his  Lombard  accent  too 
harsh,  his  expressions  too  homely,  his  gesticulations  too 
vehement.  They  missed,  too,  the  quotations  from  poets  and 
philosophers,  which  they  so  much  rehshed.  Savonarola's 
reckless  bitterness,  the  exaggerated  severity  of  his  ful* 
minations  against  the  immorality  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
their  fanaticism  for  the  classics,  made  him  utterly  repulsive 
to  them.  Their  darling  was  Fra  Mariano,  a  favourite  of 
the  Medici,  whose  sermons  were  so  popular  that  the 
vast  nave  of  S'"  Spirito  could  hardly  contain  his  audi- 
ence. Angela  Poliziano  praises  M.-irinno's  sonorous  voice, 
his  refined  expressions,  his  well-turned  sentences,  the  har- 
mony of  his  cadences.  "  1  never  knew,"  he  continues, "  a  more 
discreet  and  agreeable  man.  He  neither  repels  his  hearers 
by  over  severity,  nor  deceives  them  by  too  great  leniency. 
Many  preachers  deem  themselves  lords  of  life  and  death, 
abuse  their  powers,  look  askance  at  cverythinfi.  and  weary 
men  by  perpetual  admonitions.  Mariano  is  moderation 
itself.  A  stern  censor  in  the  pulpit,  he  has  no  sooner 
quitted  it  than  he  becomes  jjenial  and  courteous."*  Savo- 
narola was  not  discouraged  by  the  coldness  of  his  reception, 
but  rather  roused  to  a  >'et  fiercer  combat  with  vice.  The 
stories  of  the  heroes  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa* 
♦  RfcUwOMT.  LoienK),  II.,  390,  ed.  2. 
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ments  possessed  his  brain,  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  of  the  Apocalypse  became  a  li\*ing  reality  to 
him ;  "  ht  Uious;ht  one  ilay  that  he  had  seen  a  heavenly 
vision,  and  had  heard  a  voice  bidding  him  to  announce  Uic 
aniictions  which  were  to  come  upon  the  Church  and  the 
people.  Thus  assured  of  his  divine  mission,  and  having 
once  entered  the  charmed  circle  of  dreams  and  visions,  he 
never  emerged  frum  it  until  after  his  imprisoiimcnt."* 

The  young  Friar  must  have  been  glad  when  his 
Superiors  sent  him  to  preach  the  Lenten  sermons  for  14S5 
nnd  i^SS  in  the  small  hill-sidc!  town  of  S.  Gimignano  near 
Siena.  I  Icrc  he  could  venture  to  unfold  his  prophetic 
programme  ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  uttered  his 
three  famous  sentences.  "The  Church  will  be  punished, 
then  she  will  be  purified, — and  that  soon."  Preaching  at 
Brescia  in  i486,  ho  expounded  the  Apocalypse,  Uireaten- 
ing  divine  vengeance,  and  calling  to  repentance.  Tlw 
response  which  these  sermons  elicited  gave  back  to  Savona- 
rola the  confidence  which  he  had  lost  in  Florence,  "  t  am 
more  determined  than  ever,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  Jan. 
35.  '489. "  to  devote  body  and  soul  and  all  the  knowledge 
which  God  has  t^ivcii  me,  for  the  love  of  Him,  to  the  good  of 
my  neighbour  ;  and  since  I  cannot  do  it  at  home  1  will  do 
it  abroad.  Bid  all  men  walk  honestly.  I  depart  to-day  for 
Genoa."  He  returned  thesameyear  toFlorencc;f  cnt»?red 
the  pulpit  of  S.  Marco  on  Aug,  i,  1490,  to  preach  upon  the 
.  Apocalypse,  and  at  once  achieved  a  triumph.  The  re- 
vulsion in  his  favour  was  as  sudden  as  It  was  great.  In 
consequence  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  the 
cathedral  pulpit  was  placed  at  his  disposal  during  the 
Lent  of  1491.  For  hours  the  close-packed  throng  would 
await  the  arrival  of  the  small  sallow-faced  Friar  with  his 

•  .Schwab,  in  ihe  Bonner  Liieralorblatt,  4,  S98. 

t  ViLLARr,  Sirooarola,  I.,  Sifug.  (EngL  muis^  cd.  3). 
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furrowed  brow,  aquiline  ciwsc,  and  piercing  fiery  eyes.* 
To  the  Florentines  Fra  Girolamo  was  an  entirely  new 
phenomenon,  and  his  sermons  were  totally  unlike  those  to 
whkh  they  were  acctistomeri.  "A  parallel  to  him  could 
only  be  found  by  going  back  to  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
whose  spirit  filled  him,  and  whose  traditions  he  sought  to 
revive." -f  "  He  introduced  an  almost  new  method  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  God,"  writes  the  Florentine 
chronicler  Cerretani,  "  in  fact,  the  method  of  the  Apostles. 
His  sermons  were  not  divided  into  parts,  there  were  no 
intricate  questions,  no  cadences  or  rhetorical  devices.  His 
sole  aim  was  to  expound  Holy  Scripturi:,  and  restore  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  Church,"J     It  is  very  rcraark- 


*  Next  to  the  delicately  cut  gems  of  Giovanni  ilcllc  Comiolc.  the 
portrait  now  c.xhibiicd  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  b  the  niosl  faithful 
rendcTing  of  the  great  itum's  features.  It  is  a  copy,  not  (as  Woltmonn, 
II.,  602,  and  most  rccenl  critics  Ilunfc)  ihcoriginiil  |iiciurc  hy  Bartolwneo 
dcUa  Pona,  which  i«  lost.  Cf.  Ruuieki,  II  nttauo  di  Fra  Girolamo 
(Firetwe,  i?;5),  anU  FR-\NTZ,  Fra  Daitolomcu,  94Jr7.  where  more  will  Ijc 
found  about  the  other  potmib  and  <nm:i.  The  IJominion  Fra  BENl^ 
DETTO  gives  the  ft)Uoi*inj,'  »lcM:ripiicin  of  Savortwo];!  in  hi*  epic  poem, 
"  Tbc  Cedar  of  Lcbojuon,"  edited  by  Marohcse. 

"  Era  parco  di  c«rpo,  ma  ben  iano 
Era  di  membra  :i  inodo  delicaio 
Che  quasi  relucia  sua  santa  mana 

Ilaic  Kniprc,  c  rion  gia  iitiii  tur1)ii(o  ; 
Di  sgiiardo  desio  e  pcnelrante  e  bello : 
Del  occhio  Kulfonnato  oscuro  e  graio. 

Demo  di  barln  c  d'oscuro  capello 
La  bocc«  Evclla,  e  ta  fnccia  disicsa 
Arcato  el  naso  nlquanto  aveva  (luello." 

For  the  tn-o  medallions  of  .%11-onarol.t  nnd  Dontenico  da  Pescia  in  the 
Vienna  Museum,  scr  Kivist.  lud.  di  Numiamaiica,  1S91. 

t  PtERRtCNS,  Sa>-onaiola,  79. 

X  VUJ.\BI,  Savonarob,  1.,  143,  a.  1  (Engl,  tran^.,  «d.  a). 
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able  that  this  Friar  should  have  steadily  continued  to  r'xx 
in  the  esteem  of  the  Florentines,  While  trampling  with 
unsparing  and  often  exaggerated  scorn  on  all  Ihe  pre- 
dilections of  this  "  race  of  artists,  and  worshippers  of  art," 
he  told  them  that  *'  their  love  of  beauty  was  mere  lust, 
the  works  of  their  painters  immoral,  and  that  even  the 
pagan  Aristotle  had  warned  his  disciples  against  indecent 
pictures,  such  as  would  corrupt  the  soul  of  youth.  He 
described  the  whole  of  life  in  Florence  as  vain  and 
frivolous,  and  merely  sensual,  in  spite  of  all  their  intellect 
and  wit."  •  Savonarola's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  so 
impressive  that  his  hearers  accepted  everything  that  he 
said,  and  frequently  burst  into  tears.  In  the  notes  taken 
of  his  sermons,  one  constantly  comes  upon  the  remark 
"  Here  1  began  to  weep,  and  could  not  continue."  In 
reading  these  notes  one  cannot,  of  course,  gain  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  words  as  they  were  uttered ;  but 
"the  phrases,  even  when  written  down,  are  so  forcible  in 
their  simplicity  and  originality,  a;^  In  have  almost  the  effect 
ofspokcn  words."  +  His  vivid  descriptions  caught  the  lively 
fancy  of  the  multitude,  his  awful  threats  of  impending 
judgment  were  irresistible  to  an  emotional  people. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  could  never  be  satisfied  until  he 
had  drawn  whatever  was  remarkable  or  distinKUiahed 
into  his  own  circle,  did  all  he  could  to  attract  this 
influential  Friar,  but  in  vain.  Savonarola  went  out  o( 
his  way  to  inflict  a  slight  on  the  haughty  magnate  by 
omitting  to  pay  him  the  customary  visit  after  his  elec- 
tion as  Prior  of  S.  Marco,  a  convent  rebuilt  by  tl>c 
Medici  family:  but  Lorenzo  had  the  prudence  to  take 
no  notice  of  this.  His  attitude  towards  this  most  out- 
spoken and  even  virulent  opponent  was  that  of  a  finished 

•  Wkiss,1V..33I. 

t  Fraxtz,  Sixtta  IV.,  7& 
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mail  of  the  world  and  wise  statesman.  Never,  under 
any  provocation,  %vas  he  betrayed  into  a  rash  step;  bearing 
with  proud  indifference  all  the  annoyances  and  insults 
which  the  passionate  preacher  heaped  upon  him.*  At 
the  last,  whun  he  felt  that  his  end  was  near,  Lorenzo 
even  sought  spiritual  consolation  in  tliat  dread  hour, 
from  his  fearless  ccnsor.-j-  Had  Savonarola  known  how 
to  be  moderate,  he  might  have  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  over  this  Prince,  who,  with  all  his  worldlincss 
and  frivolity,  was  open  to  religious  impressions  ;  but  he  let 
himself  be  carried  away  by  his  impetuosity,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  effect  that  searching  reform  which  was  his  ideal, 
he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  what  was  prudent  and  pos- 
sible. 

Savonarola's  influence  was  materially  increased  by  the 
separation  which  Alexander  VI.  effected  between  the 
Tuscan  and  the  l^mbard  congregations  of  his  order.  A 
stringent  reform  was  instituted  at  S.  Marco;  the  Prior  being 
himself  a  living  example  of  the  precepts  he  enforced.  He 
always  wore  the  coarsest  dress ;  his  bed  was  the  hardest, 
his  cell  the  smallest  and  meanest} 

•  RtOMONT,  Lortiwo,  11.,  396,  ed.  a, 

t  In  regard  to  ihe  ^imou«  conirm-ersy  as  to  whether  S.tvonarola 
rcaUy  made  his  klKoluCion  ron<lilir)n»l  on  Ihc  ri-ilonlion  of  tlie  liberties 
of  Florence,  and  whether  Lorcmo  refused  this.  <J.  Villari,  L,  146- 
149,  16S  seq.  (En^l.  traiiN,  cd.  z),  and  Arch.  Sl  llal.,  $  Scric,  I.,  3oi 
ttq.  \  Schw.\b's  ex.inunaiinn  into  thU<]ue«tion  in  the  Konner  Literaltir. 
bUtt,  IV.,  899,  ivas  apparently  tin  known  lo  ViUari  :is  also  to  Fntntz  ;  t«e 
Fra  Bartolouuo,  75  ug.  Cf.  <br  the  wliolc  matter,  ?t:tJ.KGKtNi's 
etnervstians  in  the  Gium.  St.  d.  Lett.  lu!.,  X.,  346  xeq.  The  bUer 
justly  renurict  Itut  Vilkiri  relieii  too  much  on  tliv  Pxeudo-Burlamtuxbi. 
Sec  alM>  Rev.  Hbt,  XXXVIU..  168 ;  Armstrono  in  the  Enjjl.  UisL 
Revicir,  IV.,  448  tt^.-,  and  HAkTWio  in  the  Hist  Zcilschr.,  LXI V.,  iSi, 

%  VUXAKI,  ioc.  (it.  1.,  1791     Pkkk&NS,  110  siif.    The  entrance  to 
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In  1493  Savonarola  preached  a  courseof  Advent  sermons 
in  which  with  growing  boldness  and  in  very  intemperate 
language  he  denounced  the  corruption  of  the  clcf^gy  and 
the  vices  of  the  princes.  The  clergy  he  says  "  tickle  men's 
cars  with  talk  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Vii£il  and  Petrarch, 
and  take  no  concern  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  Why, 
instead  of  expounding  so  many  books,  do  they  not  expound 
the  one  Book  in  which  is  the  law  and  spirit  of  life.  The 
Gospel,  O  Christians  1  ye  should  ever  have  with  you  ;  not 
merely  the  letter,  but  tin;  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  For  if  thou 
lackest  the  spirit  of  grace,  what  will  it  avail  thee  to  carry 


Savonarola's  cell  was  through  an  oratory,  on  the  outer  wall  of  wbkli 
there  is  ihc  following  tnscnption  : — 

Leo  X.  ]'.M.  die  Epi  || 

pb.  MUXVl  hocll 

(Hii'"  in|^»  X  :inno9|[ 

et  Xquadr.  fiibuslj 

totient  tititanli  || 

bus  concK&il. 

TTiis  onilnr)- tuii,  pmperly  ^imiliiiiK.  nothin);  tn  do  «ilh  SavtMuiroLi, ' 
and  it  vua  incspecti%-c  of  him  thnl  Leo  X.  granted  Indulgences  to  thoic 
who  visited  iL  It  is  only  In  recent  times  that  it  has  been  linked  vriih  the 
person  of  the  great  Dominican,  owing  10  the  rnunumeiil  erected  Ihene 
in  liii  honotir.  Adjoining  it  are  Savonarol.1'3  study  and  dormtlory ; 
Hoili  cells  arc  very  snmll,  each  only  four  paces  squ&rc,  with  one  narrow 
window  about  3  feci  in  height  and  rounded  at  the  top.  See  Brunner, 
Stadicn,  I..  71.  One  was  his  slee|»ng  ;ipnTtineni,  the  other  lite  study. 
The  first  cell  contains  the  "  relics  "  of  Savonarob,  fanncHy  pxesen'cd  in 
the  sacrixiy :  hi»  ros.iry,  cloak,  hair-shirt,  undctgaimenl,  andft  firagincnt 
of  the  stake  at  which  he  suflered.  Two  Kbits  are  also  kept  in  S.  Marco, 
wilh  marginal  notes  atiributed  to  S.-ivonaiola.  X^ili-ari,  Savonarola,  1., 
132,  note  (Engl,  trans.,  cd.  3),  disputes  this,  but  believes  the  glosses  in  ilic 
two  Bibles  in  the  ItibU  Nat  and  Kiccardiana  to  have  been  really  written 
by  Savonarola.  A  Bible  with  ctipinus  tnar^nal  notes  in  SavoivamU's 
handwriting  wa»  shewn  me  in  1888,  among  various  treasures,  by  Count 
Pur,  the  Austrian  omlMusador  to  the  Vatican. 
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about  tlic  whole  book;  and  again  5till  greater  U  the  fool* 
ishncss  of  those  that  load  themseU'es  with  briels  and  tracts 
and  writings,  so  that  they  are  like  unto  stalls  at  a  fair. 
Charity  doth  not  consist  in  written  papers  I  The  true 
books  of  Christ  are  the  Apostles  and  the  Saints  ;  the  tnic 
reading  of  them  is  to  imitate  their  lives ;  but  in  these  daj's 
men  are  made  books  of  the  devil.  They  speak  against 
pride  and  ambition,  yet  are  plunged  in  both  up  to  the  eyes; 
they  preach  chastity  and  maintain  concubines ;  they  pre- 
scribe fasting  and  feast  splendidly  themselves.  Those  arc 
useless  books,  false  books,  bad  books,  and  books  of  the 
devil,  for  the  devil  hath  filled  them  with  his  malice.  These 
prelates  exult  in  tlieir  dignities  and  despise  others;  these 
are  they  tliat  would  be  feared  and  reverenced ;  these  are 
they  that  seek  the  highest  place  in  the  synagogues,  the  chief 
pulpits  of  Italy.  They  seek  to  shew  themselves  by  Jay  in 
the  public  squares,  and  be  saluted  and  called  masters  and 
rabbis,  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarge  the 
hem  of  their  garments;  they  spit  roundly;  step  gravely 
and  expect  their  slightest  nod  to  be  obeyed."  "  See  how  in 
these  days  prelates  and  preachers  arc  chained  to  the  earlh 
bj'  the  love  of  earthly  things;  the  cure  of  souls  is  no  longer 
their  concern."  "  In  the  primitive  Church  thechaltces  were 
of  wood,  the  prelates  of  gold  ;  in  these  days  the  Church 
hath  chalices  of  gold  and  prelates  of  wood."* 

Savonarola's  Lenten  .sermons  in  1^(94  were  still  more 
startling.  He  now  began  to  connect  the  impending  judg- 
ments \nth  the  advent  of  a  new  Cyrus  who  would  overrun 
Italy  without  opposition.  In  September  he  spoke  again 
on  the  same  subjects.  Dim  rumours  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion were  already  afloat  and  the  agitation  increased  in 
force.  On  the  21st  September  the  evcitement  was  at  its 
height  The  vast  aisles  of  the  Cathedra]  of  Florence  could 
*Vii.La»i,  ^itvonarola.1.,  179-180,  r8;,  [8j  {Engl,  irans^  c^l.  z). 
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haidly  hold  the  throng  which  for  hours  had  stood  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  preacher.  At  last  Savonarola  mounted 
tlie  pulpit  and  gave  out  his  text.  "  Behold  I  bring  tlw  waters 
of  a  great  flood  upon  the  earth.  Kcff  rge  addncam  aq%taa 
super  ten-am."  The  words  fell  tike  a  thunderbolt ;  terror  and 
dismay  took  possession  of  the  multitude.  So  great  was  the 
alarm,  writes  the  chronicler  Cerrctani,  that  sobs  and  lamen- 
tations  burst  from  all,  and  the  people  went  about  the  city  in 
.■ritence  and  only  half>alivc.  Poliiiiano  say^t  that  his  hair 
stood  on  end.*  A  few  daj^s  later  the  Medici  were  driven 
out  and  the  French  King  entered  Florence  in  triumph.  So 
striking  a  fulfilment  of  Savonarola's  predictions,  together 
with  his  wonderful  success  in  maintaining  order  in  the  city 
during  the  French  occupation,  of  course  enormously  in- 
creased his  prestige.  The  people  regarded  him  as  a 
true  prophet,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he,  and  he  only, 
had  been  able  to  mollify  the  French  King  previous  to 
his  enlrj'  into  Florence,  and  it  was  he  who  had  induced 
him  to  depart.  Counsel,  assistance,  and  even  commands 
were  now  expected  of  him  in  the  difticuit  task  of 
remodelling  the  constitution.!  Thus  it  was  that  circum- 
stances forced  the  Friar  of  S.  Marco  into  an  unnatural 
position,  and  one  full  of  peril.  He  justified  his  inter- 
ference in  politics  on  the  plea  that  he  found  it  necessary 
in  order  to  save  souls.  "O  my  people!"  he  cries,  "thou 
knowcst  that  I  have  always  refrained  from  touching  on  the 
afTairs  of  State  ;  thinkcst  thou  that  i  would  enter  upon  them 
at  this  moment  did  I  not  deem  it  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls?  Thou  wouldst  not  believe  me,  but  now  thou 
hast  seen  how  all  my  words  have  been  fulfilled  ;  that  Ihey 
are  not  uttered  of  my  own  will,  but  proceed  from  the  Lord. 
Hearken  ye,  then,  unto  him  that  desireth  nought  but  your 

*  VlLLAR],  SavonuoU,  I.,  231  itf.  <£dkI-  tnuu.,  etL  3^ 
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salvation.  Purify  the  spirit,  give  heed  to  the  common 
good,  forget  private  interests,  and  if  ye  reform  the  city  to 
thw  intent,  it  will  have  greater  glory  than  in  all  past  time& 
In  this  wise.  O,  people  of  Floicrtcc,  shalt  thou  begin  the 
rclormation  of  al!  Italy  and  spread  thy  wings  over  Ihc 
earth  to  bear  reform  to  al!  nations,"  This  reform,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  must  begin  with  spiritual  things,  and  »ll  temporal 
good  must  be  sul)ordinale  to  moral  and  religious  good. 
Cosimo  de"  Medici  had  said  that  States  could  not  be 
governed  by  PaUrnosUrs,  but  this  was  the  speech  of  a 
tyrant.  If  they  wanted  a  good  Constitution,  e^-erything 
must  be  referred  to  God — he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  conducted  on  any  other  principle.  In  regard 
to  the  Constitution  to  be  established,  in  his  sermon  in  the 
cathedral  he  insisted  especially  on  four  points :  First,  the 
fear  of  God  and  rcfoTmation  of  morals;  secondly,  zeal 
for  the  popular  government  and  public  welfare,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  private  interesbi ;  thirdly,  a  general  reconciliation 
whereby  the  friends  of  the  past  Government  should  be 
absolved  of  all  their  crimes,  their  Bncs  remitted,  and  indul- 
gence shewn  to  all  debtors  of  the  State;  fourthly,  a 
form  of  universal  government  comprising  all  citizens  who 
in  virtue  of  the  city's  ancient  statutes  were  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  State*  Savonarola,  like  many  of  his  content- Vt^ 
poraries,  believed  in  the  "great  modern  fallacy,"  that  Con-  * 
stitutions  can  be  manufactured,  that  a  well-con sidcrcd  ^'-~- 
system  of  checks  and  counter-checks  will  produce  a  Govern-  I  \ 
menl-t  Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Friar  of  S.  Marco  '  ^ 
succeeded.  He  introduced  a  democratic  form  of  govern-  O 
mcnt,  and  the  ideas  which  he  had  preached  became  law. 
The  Great  Council  was  founded  at  his  suggestion,  the 
system  of  taxation  altered,  usury  suppressed  by  the  insti- 

*  V'lLij^Ri,  loc.  cii.  I.,  262,  365. 

t  BURCICHARDT,  CullUT,  I.,  81,  ett  3. 
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totlon  of  a  Morte  di  Pieti,  the  admrni^^tratioa  of  justice 
regulated,  and  tbc  tumultuous  meetings  mtsnafflcd  Carti^ 
ments.  which  had  been  the  toob  of  the  ^fedict  were  abol- 
ished,* 

Political  reform  was  only  a  part  o(  the  great  task  vhich 
Savonarola  had  set  himself;  his  scheme  embraced  the  reno- 
vation of  social  life,  as  well  as  sdence,  literature,  and  art 
Christianity  wa*  to  reassert  its  sovereignty  o\-CTthe  paganUm 
of  the  false  renaissance  in  c\>efy  department  of  life.  His 
"Ewiva  Christo"  was  to  echo  from  lip  tolip.  Politics, society, 
science  and  art,  were  to  have  the  commandments  of  God 
for  their  basis.  Christ  was  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Flor- 
ence and  protector  of  her  libcrties-f  — 

Savonarola  had,  however,  another  meaning  also  in  thus 
entitling  Christ  the  King  of  Florence.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
organ  of  Divine  messages  and  rc\'etations.  His  poetic  tempe- 
rament, his  ardent  fancy  steeped  in  the  prophetic  and  Apo- 
calyptic books  of  Scripture,  and  the  predictions  of  Joachim 
and  Telesphorus,  at  that  time  so  much  in  vc^ue,  combined 
to  produce  in  him  a  firm  conviction  that  he  had  direct  inter- 
course with  God  and  the  angcL-i.  lie  imagined  that  he 
heard  voices  and  saw  faces.  "  Gradually  the  visions  gained 
such  mastery  over  his  reflective  consciousne^  that  in  the 
midst  of  an  ordinary  conversation  he  would  see  the  heavens 
opened  and  hear  voices,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spirits,"  "That  which  1  saw  in  the  spirit  and  put 
into  words  was  to  mc  far  more  certain,"  he  writes  in  the 


*  SavonAmUi,  as  the  icfnrmcr  of  tlic  Florentine  constitution,  r/  in 
nddition  to  VlLUtti,  1.,  369  j-7.,  398  seq.  {Krjfl.  tmos.,  ed.  3);  Fraktz, 
Sintus  IV^  s*  se^.  S«  also  Ghicrakui,  323  stg.  Thomas,  Lcs  R^ 
volutions  I'olii.  <lc  FlHa-wc.  34ft  «?■  (Paris,  iSSi),  and  BUKNOH,  in 
ilic  Rev,  il«a  Quest,  lljsi.,  L.'OiXVim  563  /*y. 

t  C/.  1-"RANTZ,  Fra  Barlolomeo,  74,  76-9;  cf.  PehkkM!^  175  i/y. 
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treatise  on  visions,  "than  first  principles  arc  to  philosophers." 
An  accidental  circumstance  confirmed  him  in  his  fancies, 
and  induced  him  resolutely  to  sliake  off  any  lingering 
doubts.  There  was  in  the  convent  of  S.  Matco  a  Friar 
named  Silvestro  MaruHi,  who  happened  to  t>c  a  somnam- 
bitlist,  and  had  frequent  visions.  Savonarola  believed  in  this 
man  so  blindly  as  even  on  one  occasion  to  publish  a  vision  of 
Maruffi's  is  his  own,  commanded,  as  he  supposed,  by  angels 
to  do  so.  In  his  judgment  of  other  people's  dreams  and 
visions,  Savonarola  was  inclined  to  be  critical,  but  he  never 
admitted  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  in  regard  to  his 
own.*  "  I  know  the  purity  of  my  intentions,"  he  declares; 
"  I  have  sincerely  adored  the  Lord  ;  f  try  to  follow  in  His 
footsteps ;  I  have  pas-sed  my  nights  in  prayer  and  watching ; 
[  have  renounced  my  peace  ;  I  have  consumed  health  and 
strength  for  the  good  of  my  neighbours.  No,  it  is  not 
posnble  that  God  should  have  deceived  me.  This  light  is 
Truth  itself;  this  light  is  the  aid  of  my  reason,  the  support 
of  my  charity. "t  / 

Too  often  in  his  fulminations  against  the  growing  corrup- 
tion, for  which  the  Medici  were  so  largely  responsible,  the 
impetuous  Bominican,  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  his 
own  eloquence,  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  very 
extravagant  statements.  In  one  sermon  he  said — "The 
only  good  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  did,  was  to  provide  a 
good  many  arguments  which  can  be  turned  against  heretics. 
They  and  the  other  philosophers  are  fa.st  in  hell.  Any  old 
woman  knows  more  about  Faith  than  Plato.  It  would  be 
good  for  the  Faith  if  many  of  these  seemingly  precious 
books  coukl  be  destroyed."  On  another  occasion  he  de- 
clared that  only  a  very  few  should  occupy  themselves  with 

•  BURCICHARDT,  !!.,  147,  ed.  3. 

t  C/.  VlLLARI,  I.,  318  (En)(1,  irans.,  cd.  3).    SCRWAB,  in  ihc  Bonoer 
Uteralurbiatt,  IV.,  903  tff^^  itnd  Tocoo,  in  La  Vita  llaJ.,  II.,  381  «^. 
VOL.  V.  O 
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learning.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  small  bodyof  inlcl- 
lectual  atliletes  to  refute  heretical  sophistries,  the  rest  should 
ocmdne  their  studies  to  grammar,  good  moralii,  and  religious 
instruction." 

Language  of  this  kind  led  to  the  belief  tliat  Savonarola 
was  oppascd  to  Art  and  Science,  but  recent  investigations 
have  proved  the  injustice  of  this  accusation.  It  is  certain 
that  he  made  provision  for  study  among  his  own  friars, 
and  wished  ihcm  to  learn  Greek  and  Oriental  languages 
with  a  view  to  mission.^,  though  not  aiming  at  any  grc^t 
results  in  scholarship,  It  is  also  certain  that  Savonarola 
rescued  the  magnificent  Medici  Library  for  Florence.  How 
then  could  he  have  been  an  enemy  to  science  ?  We  have 
his  own  defence  of  himself  against  the  reproach  of  being 
an  enemy  of  poetry  and  poets.  "  I  have  never  been 
minded."  he  says,  "  to  condemn  the  art  of  verse,  but  only 
the  abuse  made  of  it  by  many,  although  not  a  few  have 
sought  to  calumniate  mc  in  their  writings."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  in  wliat  this  abuse  consists;  "There  is  a 
false  race  of  pretended  poets  who  can  do  nought  but  run 
after  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  repeating  their  ideas,  copy* 
tng  their  style  and  their  metre ;  and  even  invoking  the 
same  deities,  as  if  we  were  not  men  as  much  as  they,  with 
reason  and  religion  of  our  own.  Now,  this  is  not  only  laisc 
poetry  but  likewise  a  most  hurtful  snare  to  our  youth. 
Were  this  not  already  as  clear  as  sunlight,  I  would  labour 
to  prove  it,  experience,  the  only  teacher  of  all  things, 
having  so  plainly  manifested  to  all  eyes  the  evils  born  of 
this  false  kind  of  poetry,  that  it  is  needless  to  pause  to 
condemn  it  And  what  shall  we  say  on  finding  ttuit  even 
the  pagans  condemned  poets  such  as  these?  Did  not 
Plato  himself,  whom  nowadays  all  extol  to  tlie  skies, 
declare  the  necessity  of  making  a  law  expelling  from  the 

*  BimCKJl.utDT,  U.,  349,  ^  y 
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city  all  poets,  who  by  the  example  and  authority  of  most*" 
iniquitous  deities,  and   the  allurements  of  most  shamefill, 
verse,  filled  the  world  with   ignominious  lust  and  moral 
destruction  ?    Why  do  our  Christian  rulers  make  no  sign  ? ' 
Why  do  they  dissemble  these  ills?     Why  do  they  not  i>ais 
a  law  banishing  from  the  city  not  only  these  false  poets, 
but  even  their  works,  and  those  of  the  ancient  writers  treat- 
ing of  v'tciou!)  subjects,  and   in   praise  of  false  pods?     It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  were  such  books  destroyed, 
and  only  those  inciting  to  virtue  preserved."*  *^ 

Savonarola  held   similar  views   in  n^ard    to   painting.N    ^ 
What  he  there  rightly  opposed,  was  the  Pagan  false  renais-  I 
sancc.     '*  It  was  not  Art  itself  which  he  condemned,  but  its  I 
desecration,  the  introduction  of  earthly  and  even  immodest   W^ 
sentiments  and  dress   into  sacred  pictures.     On  the  con-    \ 
traiy,  pious  and  genuinely  religious  art  would  have  been     1 
an  efficacious  support  in  building  up  that  ideal  State  which     1 
be  dreamt  of,  and    for  a  while  even    made   a  reality."     | 
Again  and  again  Savonarola  explains  what  he  finds  fault 
with  in  contemporary  Art.  and  what  he  desires  to  put  in 
place  of  it.     For  him  edification  is  the  main  object  of  Art ; 
he  will  tolerate  none  which  does  not  tend  to  the  service  of 
religion.    He  denounces  the  delineation  of  the  undrapcd 
human  form  as  unchaste  and  demoralising,  alt  the  more  so 
because  for  women  and  children  the  church  pictures  serve 
instead  of  booksf     "  His  quarrel  was  with  the  tendency  to 
<  emphasise  the  sensuous  side  of  Art,  to  please  the  taste  of 


*  ViU-ARi,  11^  149,  ISO,  I  Ji  <Engl-  lnins,ed.  a). 

+  BOPE. 223.  C/.  MtXTZ.  I'nftiinn:u«.  j:?,  in; itry.  and  237.  Tliat 
Savonarala  was  no  cocmy  of  ;Vrt  is  convincingly  demonstnttcd  by  L. 
CrIJVCR,  Les  Ulustrutions  des  <crits  dc  J.  Savonarolc  publi(?s  en  Italic 
xu  XV.  ei  Au  XVL  sitfclc.  ct  Ics  paroles  dc  Sa^onarotc  sur  I'An  (fans, 
Didol,  1879);  KlO,  Dc  lArl  Chrftien,  !!.,  3G8  j  J-'kakTZ,  It^  666; 
lJETTNr.R,  lulienuKibe  Studicn,  HS-ji- 
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worldling,  ami  to  ignore  iti  true  vocation,  which  is  iipiritual, 
and  leads  to  God.  Savonarola's  fulminations  against  the 
nude  in  pictures  were  not  directed  against  the  study  of  the 
nude,  nor  the  use  of  it  in  Art  in  general,  but  only  on  its 
use  with  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  sensual  thoughts."' 
His  protest  was  against  naturalism  in  Religious  Art, although 
he  admitted  that  all  Art  was  based  on  the  study  of  nature 
His  advice  to  artists  was  to  dwell  more  on  expression  and 
ideal  beauty,  and  less  on  jierfeciion  of  form. 

His  endeavour  was  to  eliminate  the  sensual  taint  from 
Art ;  but  here,  too,  he  generalised  and  exaggerated  till  he 
frequently  overshot  the  mark.  "  Yc  trick  out  the  Mother 
of  God  in  the  frippery  of  a  courtesan,  yc  give  her  the 
features  of  your  paramours.  Then  these  young  men  go 
about  saying  of  this  woman  or  that:  Here  is  a  Magda- 
lene, here  a  Virgin,  there  a  S-  John.  And  then  ye  paint 
their  faces  in  the  churches,  the  which  is  a  great  pro- 
fanation of  divine  things.  Yc  painters  do  vei^'  ill ;  and 
did  yc  know,  as  I  know,  the  scandal  yc  cause,  yc  would 
certainly  act  differently.  ...  Ve  fill  the  churches  with 
vain  things  ;  think  ye  the  Virgin  should  be  painted  as  ye 
paint  her?     I  tell  yc  that  she  went  clothed  as  a  beggar."  f 

In  contrast  to  tfiis,  Savonarola  inculcated  a  severe  and 
serious  treatment  of  sacred  -subjects ;  "The  figures  should 
t)C  larger  than  life,  and  thus  be  easily  recognised  as  typical 
Their  drapery  should  be  simple  and  correspond  in  its  form 
with  the  age  in  which  they  lived." 

Too  many  of  Savonarola's  criticisms  on  Art  arc  certainly 
open  to  the  charge  of  one-sJdedness.  harshness,  and  ex- 
aggeration; but  his  quarrel  with  the  debasement  of  con- 
temporary art  was  in  many  respects  a  just  one.    There  is 

*  S«  AUO.  RKiCMEXSPERCtR'S  Essay :  "  Zur  CharakteristJk  dcr  R«- 
KUSBnce,"  in  No.  347  of  Ki)1d.  Vollcsieitun^,  Dec.  16,  18S1. 
f  ViLLAKi,  II.,  M7[Eiit;I.  iraitt,,ol.  2). 
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no  denying  the  sensual  pagan  tendcncj-  which  had  crept 
into  Italian  Art  towards  the  close  of  the  ijth  century, — a 
tendency  which,  even  from  an  aisthctic  [joint  of  view,  was 
distinctly  faulty.  Again,  a  glance  at  many  of  the  works 
of  the  period  re\'eals  a  growing  tendency  towards  realism, 
and  an  increasing  delight  in  reproducing  the  hundred  and 
one  little  accessories  of  daily  life  which  pleased  the  eye  of 
the  painters  and  were  dear  to  the  Italian  fancy.  In  Savon- 
arola's time  these  two  influences  were  doubtless  "in  the 
a<M;cndant,  and  had  become  so  proininotit  as  on  the  one 
hand  to  obscure  the  typical  meaning  of  the  picture,  and  on 
the  other,  by  an  unintentional  naturalism,  seriously  to  detract 
from  its  influence  as  an  aid  to  devotion." 

The  abu^e  of  painting  friends  and  acquaintances;  of 
the  artist  as  Saints,  grew  apace  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  Century.  Donatcllo,  in  choosing  a  man  like 
Poggio  for  a  model  of  a  prophet,  was  defying  all  sense  of 
propriety.  The  same  was,  in  a  sense,  true  of  Bcnozzo 
Gozjoli's  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  S. 
Gimignano,  and  of  those  painted  by  Ghirhindajo  tn  S** 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence.*  The  dissolute  Carmelite,  Fra 
FillppD  Lippi,  did  even  worse,  for  his  Madonnas  repro- 
duce again  and  again  the  features  of  Lucrczia  iluti,  his 
mistrcss-t 

Though  up  to  the  close  of  the  15th  Century  the  abuse  of 
introducing  mythological  subjects  and  sen.^uous  methods  o( 
presentation  into  sacred  pictures  was  still  comparatively 
rare,  there  were,  ncvertlxclcss.  many  lamentable  exceptions 
to  the  rule.     Thus,  before  his  conversion,  Fra  Bartolomco 

•  Many  as  are  the  be.iutiM  of  Cliiriand.ijo's  frewncs  in  the  Choir 
of  S"Mart.i  Novella,  wecinnot  bui  ti-gard  the  iniroductionof  twenij'-one 

'  porUaiis  of  memlicri  of  ihe  donon'  riitniUcs  .i>  fi  profanatinii  (ifMicred 
Iiislory.     MuXTZ,  fi^cuncurs,  2y>. 

^Kt  CUHL,  1.,  34  ;  Crowe-CavalcaseLLB,  III.,  5a  J«^. 
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painted  a  picture  of  S.  Sebastian  whkh,  Vasari  tells  us,  had 
shortly  to  be  removed  from  the  church,  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  cifects  which  the  fathers  found  it  to  produce* 
Many  of  Mantcgna's  [Mcturcs  and  etchings  arc  by  no  means 
immacnl,itc.-f 

Luca  SignorclII,tn  hts  "Last  Judgment," at  Orvieto,  makes 
far  more  use  of  the  nude  than  is  allo^-ablc  in  a  cathedral, 
and  even  intrnduccs  mytholotjical  characters.  Sundry 
naked  dc-itics  were  painted  by  the  same  artist  for  the  elder 
Lorenzo,  and  in  the  palace  of  Pandolfo  Pctrucci  at  Siena 
amongst  others  a  Bacchante.^  Another  of  his  productiuns, 
"The  Education  of  Van,"  a  group  of  naked  gods,  is  in  a 
private  galicry  in  FIorence.§  The  frescoes  painted  by 
Corrcggto  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  at  Parma  arc  most 
indecent  These,  however,  belong  to  a  later  date,  1518. 
They  were  executed  for  Donna  Giovanna,  ilie  abbess 
of  a  rich  convent,  a  cultured  lady  of  the  Humanist 
school.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  painted  to  represent  an 
arbour  of  vines,  with  genii  and  cupids  hiding  in  its  foliage. 
The  sixteen  lunettes  contain  figures  in  grey  monochrome, 
the  Graces,  the  Fates,  Fortuna,  sundry  satyrs,  and  even  an 
undraped  Venus.  On  the  wall  of  this  bower  of  the  gods 
Diana  appears  in  diaphanous  attire.  The  whole  composi- 
tion  is  m}'thol<^ical ;  there  is  nothing  Christian  about  itjj 
There  arc  pictures  of  Venus  by  Sandro  Botticelli  and  I'icro 
di  Cosimo.T  which  arc  also  extremely  reprehensible.     The 


*  Vasari,  III.,  I,  39<«L  I  $98)1 

t   VlVtM,  1.,  I,  32& 

I  Jiitt.,  I,  322. 

g  CROWE- Cava LCASEixe,  IV.,  itt  half,  85  Jvy. 

II  WOLTM-\KN,  1 1.,  706 ;  Naumakn's  Arthtv.  fiirZciclinendcKunsie, 
VII.,  117  Uf/.;  and  RUUOlUt,  Dtci  Reiscn  reirli  lulirii,  159  (Lcipdir, 

^   PiPtR,  1,  I,  337. 


so-called  "  Temple  of  Malatcsta  "  at  Rimini,  a  church  built 
by  Leon  Battista  Albert!,  at  the  desire  of  this  tyrant,  is 
absolutely  hMthen.  There  is  hnrdly  a  single  Christian 
symbol  or  religious  inscription  in  the  whole  of  this  magni- 
ficent structure  The  statue  of  S,  Michael  is  a  portriiit  of 
Malatesta's  mistress,  the  famou.s  Isctta.  In  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Jerome  wc  find  .1  nude  Olympian  groH[) — Diana,  Mars, 
Mercurj',  Saturn,  and  t!ven  Veil  us,*  Again,  the  doors 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Como  are  decorated  with  classical 
figures  purely  mythological  or  historic.  Centaurs  bearing 
naked  female  figures  on  their  backs,  nymphs,  and  Heracles 
\vith  MuciiLs  Scacvola.  These  groups  arc  partly  boiTowed 
from  antique  sarcophagi,  coins  and  gems,  and  partly 
original.  Similar  mythological  figures  arc  to  be  seen  in 
the  ambestjues  immina  the  bronze  doors,  executed  by 
Antonio  Filarcte  in  1441 -1447,  for  the  old  Church  of  S. 
I'eter's.f  Many  of  the  monuments  to  the  dead  e\'en  bear 
no  trace  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  case  with  Jaeopo 
della  Quercia's  sarcophagus  in  the  gallerj'  at  Florence,! 
and  Vcrrocchio's  tomb  of  I'lcro  and  Cosimo  dc'  Medici  in  S. 
Lorenzo  in  tlie  same  city.§  No  vestige  of  Christianity  is 
discernible  on  the  tomb  of  Rolando  dc'  Medici  in  the  An- 
nunziatajl  nor  on  that  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  by  Donatello 
in  S.  I-orcnzo.1i  Mythological  allegories  are  freely  used 
in  the  monument  to  Cirolamo  dclla  Torre  (d.  1506)  and 
his  son,  executed    by   Andrira    Kiccio   for  the  church  of 


» 


♦  Pastor,  Hist.  Popes,  III.,  118-119  (Engl.  tniiis.l. 

t  PiPKR,  1.,  I,  292-4  ;  Tastok,  Km.  Popes.  1.,  360  (EngL  irans.). 

t  Cupids,  Tritons,  and  CcnUuw  iniiiK'lc  viiOi  Biblical  accucs  in  the 
font  liciiti tied  by  (^uciTia,  in  the  Oithtdrat  -it  Siena,      Cf.  PiPER  I.,  1 
293  sef. 

§  MUNTZ,  I.,  59. 
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S.  Fcrmo  at  Verona.  Even  on  the  tomb  of  Pope  Sixtus  I V., 
erected  by  his  nephew  Giuliano  della  Roverc,  we  find  that 
medley  of  Christian  and  Pagan  ideas  which  marks  the 
transition  stage  between  the  Christian  conception,  and  that 
utterly  mundane  treatment  which  prevailed  later/  On  the 
whole,  however,  during  the  15th  Century  the  Popes  kept 
the  vagaries  of  artists  within  bounds,  although  in  Florence 
tlieir  extravagances  were  already  deplorablc.f 

These  transgressions  had  not  as  yet  become  common, 
but  were  numerous  enough  to  account  for  the  severity  of 
Savonarola's  censures.  Perhaps  he  was  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily severe,  but  the  justice  of  his  rebukes  was  acknow- 
ledged by  more  than  one  painter.  Indeed,  the  eloquent 
Dominican  exercised  great  influence  over  many  artists. 

The  miniature-painters  Benedetto,  Filippo  Lapacino.  and 
Eustachio  were  then  em  ployed  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.so 
were  the  painters  Agostino  di  I'aolo  del  Mugello,  Agostiao 
de*  Macconi,  Andrea  of  Florence,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  Fra  Bartolomeo  della  Porta  ;  so,  too,  were  the  architects 
Domcnico  di  I'aulo  and  Francesco  di  Prato,  as  well  as  two 
of  the  Kobbia  family.  Outside  the  convent  also,  Savon- 
arola reckoned  many  an  artist  among  his  followers.  We 
will  mention  only  Sandro  Botticelli  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
who,  like  Fra  Bartolomeo,  burnt  their  studies  from  the 
nude.  Pcnigino  must  not  be  left  out,  nor  the  architect 
Cronaca,  nor  again  the  sculptors  Bacclo  da  Montelupo, 
Ferrucci,  Baceio  Baldini,  Giovanni  delle  Corniola,  and 
Michael  Angela.    The  tragic  death  of  tlieir  master  affected 


* CREOOROvms,  Die GnbmlEler der  RSmiichen  FSpste,  tot  (iS;?); 
lor  itq. :  and  Pajrob,  Gesch  der  PSpcle,  II.,  568,  note  1,  ed.  2. 

t  MOntz,  PiArurseurs,  274.  "En  Ih&sc  gAiiSiale  Ics  papcs  mon- 
Inknt  unc  r*H<T\e  excessive  vis-i-vis  dcs  beaux  arts,  On  chercherait 
vaineineni  i  Rome  ec«  composiiions  nijihotogiques,  qui  imipliasaient 
dis'toiii  hs  oilah  de  Florence; 
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both  Fra  Bartoloinco  and  Sandro  Itotticelli  so  profoundly, 
that  the  former  ceased  painting  for  a  time,  and  the  latter 
laid  aside  his  brush  and  never  resumed  it.  Savonarola's 
influence  can  be  traced  in  many  of  the  works  of  Art  pro- 
duced by  his  contemporaries/  notably  in  those  of  Giovanni 
dclla  Robbia,  reprcaeniiog  the  dead  Christ  in  His  mother's 
arms,  with  the  other  mourners.  This  incident,  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  many  of  Savonarola's  sermons,  became 
al  that  time  a  more  frequent  subject  of  Florentine  Art  than 
at  any  previous  or  later  period,  Pietro  i'erugino  during 
the  last  years  of  the  15th  Centurj-  painted  hardly  any 
IMCtures  but  these  "  Ficti  " — the  immortal  fresco  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  chapter-house  of  S.  Maria  Maddatcna 
de"  Pazzi,  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  Palazzo 
Pilti,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
and  the  Piuta  in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  all  belong  to  the 
years  I494-M97-  About  the  same  time  Michael  Angclo 
painted  the  "Deposition,"*  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  and  Sandro  and  Kilippino  produced  those  in  the 
Pinakothek  in  Munich.  "  The  erection  of  thcmarblc  shrine 
containing  a  Pieta,  from  the  hand  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  at 
S**  Spirito.  and  Filippino's  commission  to  paint  the  great 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (in  the  -Academy  at  Florence) 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  latter  work  was 
finished  by  Perugino  in  1504.  About  this  time  Fra  liarto- 
lomco  painted  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  for  S"'  Maria 
No\'clla,  and  Michael  Angela  carved  the  PietA  in  S.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  the  crowning  monument  of  this  tendency  in  Art."t 
The  Art  of  the  period  shewed  a  dangerous  tendency 
towards  excessive  naturalism,  and  a  Bara^fe  style  which  was 

»  BonE,  3J3-3  !  WO!-TMANN,  II.,  (5o2  ;  SCHOLTZC,  S.  Marco,  61 ;  P. 
Marchess,  Mcmoric  dci  piii  tc  inslKni  Pillori,  Sculiori  e  Arthlietti 
Domcfikani,  I.,  513  jc;.,  cd.  4  i  MwNTZ,  riCtuncure,  331-3. 
t  Boi»t\  324. 
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apt  to  lose  itself  in  irrelevant  details.  Thus  the  return  to 
a  more  serious  treatment  of  relietous  subjects,  and  to  a 
KTcatcr  simplicity  of  form  and  sobriety  of  colour,  was  in 
itself  meritorious ;  but-  in  the  majority  of  these  works  wc 
miwi  that  freshness  and  originality,  in  short,  that  sincerity, 
which  we  admire  in  other  i5lh  Century  artists.  In  these 
painters  there  is  a  certain  constraint  of  manner  and  an 
afTcctation  of  exaggerated  solcmnit)'.* 

The  tone  of  unreality  in  the  Atl  influenced  by  Savonarola 
corresponds  exactly  wth  a  certain  extravagance  and 
violence  which  characterised  the  whole  of  his  teaching  and 
work,  especially  in  the  matter  of  social  reform. 

His  sermons,  particularly  those  of  1495,  had  an  effect  in 
Florence  which  for  the  moment  was  almost  miraculous.   The 
whole  aspect  of  the  city  was  changed.     Women  laid  aside  ' 
their  costly  ornnments  and   flaunting  manners,  and  were  , 
transformed  into  patterns  of  plain  dressing  and  modesty.^ 
Roystcrins  youths  became  suddenly  decorous  and  devout. 
Deadly  enemies  were  reconciled.     Rich  hankers  and  mer- 
chants hastened  to  restore  ill-gotten  gains.     Feasting  and 
amusements  of  all  sorts  were  abandonetl.     Hymns  took 
the  place  of  licentious  songs  and  carnival  choruses.    The 
churches  overflowed,   the   number   of  communicants  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  stream  of  alms  had  never  been  ^j 
known    to   flow  so  abundantly.      There  were   now  ^jS^^J 
instead  of  50  monks  In  the  convent  of  S.  Marca    Amon^ 
the  nc\v  comers  were  youthful  sons  of  noble  families,  and 
men  of  mature  age  who  had  made  name.*)  for  themselves  in 
literature,  or  science,  or  politics,  such  as    Pandolfo  Rue- 
cellat,  Gcoigio  Vespucci,  Zanobi  Acciaiuoli,  Pietm  Paolo 
Urbino,  Professor  of  Medicine,  a  Jewish  tutor  of  Pico  della 
Mtrandola,  and  many  mor&t 

•  Boor,  225. 

f  Vn.r.ARt,  Savonarah,  I.,  344-$  <Engl.  tram.,  cd.  3). 
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A  new  life  had  begun  in  Florence.  The  great  question 
was,  would  it  last  f  Unfcrtunarcly,  in  combating  the 
corruption  encouraged  by  the  Medici,  the  zealous  Friar 
had  not  only  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  but  even 
those  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Savonarola  introduced  into  the  religious  life  a  narrowness 
and  scrupula<iity  hitherto  unknown  in  the  middle  ages. 
Essentially  a  rigorist  of  the  type  of  Tertullian.  to  htm  due 
moderation  was  impossible.  Starting  with  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  whole  community  was  corrupt  throughout, 
he  overlooked  all  the  good  which  rcaJly  existed.  "  The 
Renaissance  %vas  for  him  a  forcif^n  world,  and  he  only  knew 
it  in  its  extremes."*  To  these  he  opposed  an  extreme  of 
his  ouii,of  a  sort  which  in  Florence,  of  all  places,  could  not 
possibly  have  held  its  ground  for  any  length  of  time. 

Savonarola,  no  doubt,  was  animated  by  tlic  highest 
motives  in  his  endeavours  to  purge  the  Church  of  all  taint 
of  worldliness ;  but,  in  his  ardent  zeal,  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Church,  from  her  very  nature  and  constitution, 
must  remain  in  the  world.  He  had  never  seen  much  of 
practical  life,  and  now,  in  attempting  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
a  religious  house  into  the  every-day  world  and  the  relations 
of  citizens  with  each  other,  he  condemned  many  things 
that  were  quite  permissible.  The  standing  reproach  nf  his 
enemies  that  he  wanted  to  turn  Florence  into  a  cloister 
and  all  its  inhabitants  into  monks  and  nuns  was  by  no 
means  without  foundation.  What  the  Church  only  incul- 
catcd  as  counsels  of  perfection  to  be  embraced  by  a  few 
chosen  souls,  he  endeavoured  to  enforce  as  binding  upon 
all.  "  A  Dominican  Friar,"  writes  the  Mantuan  Envoy  on 
November  ly,  1494,  "  has  so  terrified  nil  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence  that  they  arc  wholly  given  up  to  piety;  three 
days  in  the  week  thc>'  fast  on  bread  and  water,  and  two 

*  BbHBiMOKii,  1033;  Stern,  I.,  377. 
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more  on  bread  and  wine.  All  the  maidens  and  many  of 
the  wives  have  taken  refuge  in  convents,  so  that  only  men 
and  youths  and  old  women  are  ever  to  be  seen  now  in  the 
streets,"*  It  actually  became  necessary  to  remit  a  portion' 
of  the  taxes  ordinarily  paid  by  the  butchers,  as  they  were^ 
almost  ruined,  In  direct  contradiction  with  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  Savonarola  permitte<1  married  women  to  enter 
convents,  and  even  to  separate  from  their  husbands,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  lattcr.f  He  forbade  his  penitents  from 
joining  in  perfectly  iimocent  amuscments-J  The  fever  of 
religious  excitement  stirred  up  amongst  the  Florentines 
by  Savonarolal  made  the  city  the  laughing-stock  of  Italy. 
Those  who  held  aloof  from  the  movement  expressed  their 
annoyance  at  being  supposed  to  take  part  in  proceedinf^ 
so  palpably  extravagant  and  often  absurd,  with  such 
vehemence  that  even  some  of  his  adherents  began  to  think 
that  he  was  going  too  far,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  himself  tn  a  sermon.  "Brother."  he  makes  the 
objector  complain, "  tlwu  hast  brought  us  very  low  ;  all  day 
long  we  are  praying  and  fasting,  and  fasting  and  praying. 
We  can  endure  no  longer ;  we  are  the  talk  of  all  Italy. 
Our  neighbours  jeer  at  us.  '  What,'  they  say, '  ha\'C  they 
given  up  fasting  in  I'lorencc  ?  Wc  are  persecuted  about 
our  incessant  fasts.  They  say  Florence  has  put  on  a  cowl ; 
all  her  people  have  become  monks.  Wc  can  no  longer 
endure  the  ridicule  that  our  perpetual  praying  and  fasting 
is  bringing  upon  us.'     Well,  let  us;  talk  it  over.     Tell  me,  is 


*  Arch.  Sl  Lomt>.,  1,,  331. 

t  PERRENS,  700lf^.,  30J,  314:. 

*  C/.  Gaspaky,  1 1.,  199  and  664.  where  he  cites  a  remaxkabte  j 
frofii  D.  Giunotli. 

Ji  The  followers  of  Savonnrola— writes  Pkto  \''ag!icnti— tak«  evei>'- 
thing  he  Kij-s  for  Compel,  and  believe  more  in  him  lh.-»n  they  do  in 
Sl  Pjuii.    Rivisu  (Idle  Biblloieche  dir.  tli  C.  BlAOi,  IV„  5a. 
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It  is  impossible  also  to  approve  of  some  of  the  means  by 
which  Savonarola  sought  to  carry  out  his  reforms.  The 
penalties  he  imposed  were  immodcnitt:.  Gamblers  were  to 
be  punished  with  torture,  and  blasphemers  were  to  have 
their  tongues  pierced.f  He  required  scr\-ants  to  act  as 
spies  on  their  masters,  and  did  not  shrink  from  any  viola- 
tion of  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  which  in  Florence  was 
very  jealously  guarded.  Every  possible  method  of  coercion, 
espionage,  and  delation  was  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
enforce  a  standard  of  perfection  in  conduct,  for  which  the 
citizens  of  Florence  were  by  no  means  prepared.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  the  proof  that  Savonarola  was  the 
last  man  who  would  have  been  likely  to  succeed  in  pro- 
duciiig  a  permanent  social  reform,!  it  would  be  found  in 
tJK  fact  that  this  tyrannical  police  of  his  consisted  entirely 
of  children,  mere  boys  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age 
of  reason. 

These  inquisitors  patrolled  the  whole  city  hunting  out 
all  evil-doers,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  even  to 
girls  and  women.  They  made  their  way  forcibly  into 
houses,  seized  the  cards  and  dice  and  even  the  money  on 
the  gaming-tables,  and  coiifiscatcd  harps,  lutes,  jjerfumes, 
mirrors,  masks,  and  poems,  and  carried  them  off  to  be  burnt. 
The   indignation    aroused    by   this   intolerable   insolence 


♦  PF.RRENS,  36s-«. 

t  BoiiKt.VtiEK,  S;3-4, 

t  Sec  BliRCKHAKiiT,  II.,  249  ^'9- ^^-  3'  wlio  remiirks ;  "The  com- 
pkic  itansformAtion  of  public  and  private  life,  which  (he  iron-handed 
Calvin  in  later  times  could  only  succeed  in  pnxtucinif  in  G«ncva  with 
the  help  of  ail  extcriuti  !>i^tc  nf  sie^ce,  wu  foredoomed  in  Florence  to  be 
no  itiote  tlian  a  futile  altcnijit  arousing  lh«  bitterest  opposition." 
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increased  from  day  to  day,  but  Savonarola  only  laughed  at 
it.  When  some  of  the  citiRcns  took  to  defending  them- 
selves with  sticks  against  the  incursions  of  these  children, 
he  provided  them  with  men  from  the  city-watch  to  pro- 
tect them.  Parental  authority  had  no  sanctity  in  his  eyes 
when  exerted  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  He  publicly 
{x-cached  disobedience ;  and  when  some  parents  spoke  ol 
sending  their  children  to  France,  in  order  to  withdraw 
them  from  his  influence,  he  answered  defiantly,  "  Send 
Ihcm  where  you  please ;  they  will  soon  come  back  again."* 
The  fanaticism  of  thew  children  grcxif  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  threatened  to  stone  any  one  who  ventured  to  say  a 
word  against  their  Prophet,  who  was  now  exercising  abso- 
lutely dictatorial  powers  ;  but  Savonarola  only  saw  in  them 
the  saintly  citizens  of  the  Florence  of  the  future.-f  The 
waves  of  jxirty  spirit,  which  the  leader  of  the  people  should 
have  been  striving  to  calm,  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
situation  became  daily  more  and  more  Unnatural  and 
anbcarablc  Instead  of  the  promised  peace,  discontent  and 
dissensions  reigned  in  every  family  in  Florence.  As  far  as 
this  goes,  the  charges  against  Savonarola  made  later  by  his 
enemies  were  perfectly  true. 

"  Every  house,"  they  said,  "was  divided.  Husband*  and 
wives,  fathers  and  children,  were  at  daggers  drawn,  so  that 
one  heard  nothing  but  threats  and  angry  words  all  day 
long.  Mothers-in-law  drove  their  sons'  wives  out  of  the 
house,  and  men  their  own  wives ;  the  only  thir^;  in  which 
they  were  agreed  was  that  they  could  not  live  together. 
Women  vfTotc  privately  to  Savonarola  to  inform  him  of 
their  husbands'  plots  against  him."  Parents  abandoned 
their  children  in  order  to  go  into  convents-  Half-distracted 
women  rushed  to  the  cathedral  at  midnight  to  argue  with 

*   t'ESREVS,  306-9:  BOHRtMGER,  Si% 

f  Sawvto,  I.,  79. 
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tlic  opponents  of  the  Prophet,  shrieking  that  he  was  the 
Iruc  light,  and  any  one  who  did  not  believe  in  him  was  a 
heretic*  They  were  only  repeating  what  he  had  said 
himself  a  hundred  times  in  asserting  his  divine  vocation. 

From  the  very  first  there  was  often  a  want  of  dignity  in 
Savonarola's  way  of  speaking,  that  seemed  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  inspiration  which  he  claimed.  "  You  live  hkc 
swine."  he  said  to  the  Florentines.  He  called  tlic  Princes 
who,  he  prophesied,  were  to  invade  Italy,  barbers  armed  with 
gigantic  razors;  the  distress  which  they  would  bring  upon 
her  was  like  a  salad  of  borage,  bitter  in  the  mouth ;  the 
reform  of  manners,  like  a  mill  which  would  grind  out  the 
fiour  of  wisdom.  When  they  had  been  preached  to  in  this 
style,  his  followers  often  behaved  in  strange  ways,  which 
they  called  being  "fools  for  the  love  of  Christ."t  The 
"  burning  of  vanitic^i"  also  began  to  assume  a  fantastic  and 
theatrical  character,  ."Vt  the  .sound  of  a  bell  from  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  Signoria  came  out  on  the  balcony, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  clang 
of  trumpets,  the  solemn  procession  issuwi  for  S.  Marco's  to 
celebrate  what  Savonarola  himself  called  the  (cast  of  the 
Higher  Folly  {mag^ior passiay.  Three  circles  were  formed 
enclosing  the  pyri::  the  innermost  consisted  of  the  Friars 
of  S.  Marco,  interspersed  with  boys  dressed  to  repre*;ent 
angels ;  the  next  was  of  youths,  clerical  and  lay ;  the  outer 
one  of  old  men,  citizens,  and  priests.  All  were  crowned 
with  wreaths,  and  a  solemn  dance  was  executed  round  the 
pyre.; 

•  I'EKKENS,  5ia  Cf.  VACLtEHTl's  description  in  ihc  Riv.  (telle 
Biblioi.,  IV.,  S3.  61  :  Hash,  35. 

t  Hase,  laj:  tf.  33. 

r  BUBCKUARDT,  11.,  a;!,  cd.  3  J  PnHBEWs,  267  t<Y.:  Hase,  84  se^. 
The  w-ays  of  the  falloweri  or  S.ivonamLi  kcvm  very  hiiniLu'  lo  tliose  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Ihc  Drcscnt  day. 
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Savonarola  wuk  quite  un.-ible  to  see  the  absurdity  of  all 
this.  He  defended  dancing  by  poitiling  to  the  c>cam|>le  of 
David,  and  announced  that  stranger  scenes  than  these 
would  shortly  be  forthcoming.*  It  never  slruck  hira  that 
such  excitement  of  the  religious  sentiments  must  end  by 
producing  exhau^tiun,  nor  could  he  see  that  his  violent 
methods  of  conversion  were  paving  the  way  for  an  equally 
vehement  reaction.  Another  unsatisfiictory  side  of  the 
behaviour  of  Savonarola's  disciples  was,  that  they  formed  a 
church  within  the  Church.  This  sort  of  separation  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  institution  of  a  National  Church,  which 
would  have  been  an  inevitable  result  of  the  movement  had 
it  continued  Jong  cnough.f 

The  same  unhealthy  extravagance  and  narrowness  of 
vision  characterised  Savonarola's  action  when,  as  very  soon 
happened,  he  passed  on  from  the  field  of  morals  into  that 
of  politics.  Here  also  he  claimed  Divine  Inspiration,  and 
had  no  perception  of  incongruity  when,  in  his  prophecies, 
God  was  always  made  to  adopt  the  Florentine  point  of 
view,  whether  the  subjccLs  were  the  French  King,  tlie  great- 
ness of  the  city,  or  victory  over  her  enemies  and  the 
reconquest  of  Pisa.  Fie  even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  the 
words  of  Christ,  "no  iota  shall  remain  thiil  shall  not  be 
fulfilled,"  to  his  own  predictions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  predictions  were  not  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  spiritual  thing.t,  but  had  to  do  with 
purely  e.Ntemal  and  political  matters,  such  as  the  future 
of  Florence,  the  conquest  of  Pisa,  and  the  like,  Such  a 
method  of  prophesying  seems  almost  blasphemous,J 

When  Savonarola  thus  took  upon  himself  the  two  func- 
tions of  a  divine  prophet  and  a  political  leader,  the  result 

•  Pkrrkns,  368. 

t  BintCKHARDT,  II.,  346,  ed.  3. 

X   BUHRINCKK,  li8[-&. 
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was  not  only  to  turn  htm  aside  from  the  straight  path 
both  of  religious  vocation  and  the  work  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  to  drive  him  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss  in  which 
he  was  destined  finally  to  be  engulfed.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Friar  of  S.  M.irco  not  only  stirred  up 
ipolitical  passions  in  others,  but  became  himself  the  victim 
of  political  fanaticism." 

Even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Savonarola  must  admit 
that  in  the  pulpit  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  use  lan- 
guage which  was  not  befitting  for  one  who  should  have 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Thus  in  his  sermon 
gainst  the  tumultuous  assemblies,  misnamed  parliaments, 
which  the  Medici  encour^cd  to  ser\'e  their  own  ends,  he 
says:  "If  he  that  would  summon  a  Parliament  be  of  the 
Signoria,  let  his  head  be  cut  off:  if  he  be  not  of  it,  let  him 
be  proclajmcd  a  rebel  and  all  his  goods  confiscated  ;  .  .  .  . 
should  the  Signoria  seek  to  call  a  Parliament  ...  all  may 

t  them  to  pieces  ^vithout  sin."  This  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  28th  July,  1495,  and  a  fortnight  later  Savonarola's 
proposals  had  become  the  law  1  When,  in  October,  after 
Charles  VIII.  had  left  Florence,  the  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  return,  "Savonarola  in  the  pulpit,  crucifix  in  hand, 
openly  and  loudly  counselled  the  citizens  to  put  to  death 
all  who  sought  to  re-establish  tyranny."  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  law  was  again  passed  putting  a  price  on  the  heads 
of  the  Medici,  which  was  virtually  equivalent  to  a  general 
summons  to  arms.t 

The  man  who  proposed  and  carried  out  measures  such 
as  these,  claimed  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  direct  inter- 
preter of  the  Divine  will  in  regard  to  the  government  of 

*  See  Schwab,  in    the    lionner   Thcol.   Litcratuiblnti,   IV.,   903  ; 
[Grisar,  3Q&. 

♦  ViLLARt,  SavoiuroU,   I.,  »9»-3,   and    II.,    17-1S  (EngL  trans.. 

.3). 
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the  city.  He  aimed  at  cstablisliing  a  thccM:racy  in  Flo- 
rence,  resembling  that  by  which  the  Jews  were  ruled  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  Thus  the  religious  idea  took  form  in 
politics,  and  a  monarchy  was  to  be  erected  by  the  democracy, 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  ;  Savonarola,  as  the 
Daniel  of  the  Florentines,  was  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
Divine  answers  and  commands.*  Florence,  at  the  end  of 
the  tjth  Century,  was  utterly  incapable  of  enduring  for 
any  length  of  time  such  a  theocracy  as  this,  in  which 
Savonarola,  in  the  last  instance  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  will,  represented  the  monarchical  principle,  and 
claimed  a  sort  of  Infallibility.  This  was  the  weak  spot  in 
all  his  ecclesiastical  relatione  in  Florence.  The  promise  of 
m^isterial  Infallibility  is  only  given  to  the  Church  in  the 
Sovereign  Tontiff;  by  what  right  could  Savonarola  pretend 
to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  the  will  of  God  in  matters 
that  regarded  the  government  of  the  city?  The  days  were 
past  in  which  the  will  of  God  was  announced  to  His  people 
by  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  judges.  The  fulness  of  truth 
has  now  been  manifested  in  Christ  and  committed  to  His 
Church,  ordained  by  Him  for  all  time  to  be  the  one  Fount 
of  Salvation,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Infallibility  in 
her  teaching  officcf 

Savonarola's  claim  to  be  a  prophet  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  in  the  end  turned  against  him,  and  brought 
about  his  ruin.  Easy  as  it  had  been  at  first  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  it  was  equally  easy,  when  they 
found  their  hopes  disappointed,  to  persuade  them  that  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  they  had  been  betrayed.^ 

After  the  tragic  downfall  of  the  great  preacher,  it  soon 
became  evident  how  feebly  rooted  his  teaching  had  been  in 

*  Marchese,  I.,  iSt. 

t  h'SANTZ,  Sixtas  IV.,  8S  teq. 

X  DOHRINCEK,  886. 
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the  rocky  Florentine  soil.*  The  reform  which  he  had 
inaugurated,  only  held  its  ground  in  restricted  and  isolated 
circles;  the  mass  of  the  people  fell  back  almost  at  once 
into  their  old  ways.  The  revolution  in  manners  had  been 
carried  into  all  sorts  of  trivial  and  harassing  details,  acid 
was  essciitially  a  merely  external  one.f  Even  during  his 
lifetime  Savonarola  had  learnt  by  experience  how  ephe- 
meral was  the  c-Hect  of  his  sermons.  The  moment  he  was 
silenced,  vice  and  unbelief  began  at  once  to  raise  their 
heads  again,  and  he  broke  forth  into  bitter  invectives 
against  the  people  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  threatening 
tliem  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  declaring  tliat  all  the 
promised  prosperity  would  be  turned  into  judgments. 
But  all  hi3  eloquence  was  powerless  to  extinguish  the 
passion  for  politics  which  was  ingrained  Jn  the  character 
of  the  Florentines;  and  the  breach  between  the  prophet 
and  his  people  was  one  that  could  not  be  healed.  Savona- 
rola in  throwing  himself  into  the  revolution  in  politics  was 
aiming  mainly  at  the  interests  of  religion  ;  the  State  was 
to  be  the  instrument  for  doing  away  with  corruption  and 
carrying  out  a  thorough  moral  and  religious  reformation. 
The  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  only  for  reform 
in  religion  in  so  far  as  it  carried  with  it  political  freedom. 
Hence  arose  the  curious  phenomenon  tliat  whenever  in  a 
sermon  Savonarola  made  no  allu:sion  to  politics,  he  failed  to 
interest  his  hearers.  Then  he  found  himself  obliged  to  de- 
clare Christ  ihe  King  of  Florence,  and  to  announce  from  the 
pulpit  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  desired  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  that 
the  Parliaments  should  be  done  away  with.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Angels  and  the  seven  days  of  Creation  were  made 

*  On  th«  conflia  between  Savon^vroh  and  Al«.<c.indcr  VI.,  and  bis  end. 

Vol.  VI.  of  this  work,  Jlook  I.,  duiji.  6  (KngJ.  trans.). 
f  FKANT7,  Siious  IV,,  S4  :  </  75.  and  Makchsse,  I.,  392  wy. 
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to  figure  in  the  organisation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
revolution  in  Florence.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Savonarola 
could  not  eradicate  the  evil  effects  of  the  rule  of  the  Medici. 
The  religious  and  moral  re\-ival  which  he  had  evoked  passed 
quickly  away,  a  sudden  flame  which  flared  up  for  a  moment 
and  then  went  out* 

In  Florence  itself  Savonarola  had  achieved  a  certain 
measure  of  success,  but  his  wider  schemes  of  universal  re- 
form, boldly  conceived  though  somewhat  vaguely  formulated, 
.  failed  entirely.  1  n  the  first  place  his  reliance  on  so  frivolous 
and  profligate  a  monarch  as  Charles  VITLwas  fatal  to  their 
success,  t  When  this  new  Mcisiah  quilted  Italy, the  French 
plans  were  wrecked,  and  the  visionary'  hopes  of  his  prophet 
melted  away  ;  but,  possessed  by  the  delusive  theory  that  a 
General  Council  was  superior  to  the  l'opc,i  Savonarola  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the,  doubtless  unworthy,  but  still 
legitimate,  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter,  and  thus  not 
only  mined  himself,  but  damaged  the  cause  of  true  reform. 
This  was  not  to  be  attained  by  revolutionary  methods. 

S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  writing  to  the  Government  of  Flo- 
rence, had  said  that  even  were  the  Pope  a  devil  incarnate, 
he  ought  to  be  obeyed  in  obedience  to  God,  whose  vice- 
gerent he  i5.§  Savonarola  defied  Alexander  VI..  disre- 
garded his  sentence  of  cKcommunication,  and  attacked  the 
very  foimdations  of  ecclesiastical  order  by  tlircatening 
the  Pope  with  a  CounciUj     The  calling  together  of  a 

•  VlU-ABI,  S.avftn,irob,  11.,  S4-7  (EriRl.  Irani.  eA.  a);  and  C.F.Vi.t, 
Frx  C.  SavonaroU.    Appi  xJle  I^euuie  <li  FamiKlLi,  g  (Fir«Tu«.  it;?). 

t  1  t(>rU(K  justly  says,  Rom.  WdL,  226,  tlioi  from  the  moment  ih&l 
Sftvonarob  tdcnlificil  his  cause  villi  thai  of  Chailc^  VIII.  of  France, 
lailiire  becuite  ineviuible. 

t  TOCCO  in  Ln  Vita  ItaL,  lU  391. 

§  Pastor,  IU&l  Popes,  I.,  106  (Engl,  trans.). 

11  Fur  further  deUib  ou  the  pmnt  sec  Vol.  Vl-  of  this  work.  Book  I. 
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General  Council  to  dcul  with  the  reform  of  the  Church  was 
certainly  in  itself  a  most  desirable  thing;  but  a  Council 
assembled  without,  or  rather  in  opposition  to,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  far  from  doing  away  with  the  evils  that  existed, 
would  have  enormously  aggravated  them.*  The  Synod  of 
Basle,  in  the  endless  difHcuIties  M-hich  it  had  raised,  instead 
of  the  hoped  for  amendment  had  shewn  what  confusion 
the  false  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  a  Council  over  the 
Pope  had  introduced  into  the  Christian  world,  and  what 
disastrous  consequences  must  necessarily  attend  the  attempt 
to  upset  the  natural  constitution  of  any  government,  and 
most  of  all  of  that  which  wa-;  proper  to  the  Church.-f 

Savonarola,  in  the  state  of  nervous  excitement  produced 
in  him  by  his  imaginary  visions  and  revelations,  was  not 
fully  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  attitude  which  he 
adopted.*  What  kind  of  forces  he  had  set  in  motion  when 
he  thus  abandoned  that  submission  to  the  supreme  lawful 
authority  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  reform  in  the 
Catholic  sense,  was  destined  soon  to  appear.^  After 
his  death  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  his  ad- 
herents, in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  retired 
into  the  country ;  II  but  in  a  short  time  the  I'ratcschi,  as  they 
were  called,  raised  their  heads  again,  and  in  March  1499 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  public  offices. 
The  old  veneration  for  the  Friar  flared  up  again,  although 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans  repressed  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his   power.!     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1500.  an 

*  .Sec  Lhe  Dominican  F.  M.:\RCltE3G  {L,  254),  a  devoted  Adiicrent  of 

+  Pastok,  Gcsch.  dcr  Papsic,  1^  335  «j.  cd.  z. 
t  Frantz,  SixUn  IV.,  St. 
§  KOSLEK,  Doniinici,  60k 
II  SjkNino,  1.,  969. 

if  Rakke,  Studicn,  328 ;  Marciikse,  I.,  30$  sty, :  GittiKAKUl,  Doc, 
329  i^-f . 
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eccentric  popular  prcachtr,  Martmo  tli  Brozzi.  appeared  in 
Florence.  His  tagged  garments  and  matted  hair,  together 
with  the  fearful  prophecies  of  impending  judgments  which 
he  incessantly  poured  forth,  almost  gave  the  impression  of 
a  maniac;  but  the  inflammable  populace  of  Florence  were 
fascinated  by  the  fool  of  Brozzi  (Pazzo  di  Brozzi,  which  Js 
a  little  village  near  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Pisa).  He 
gladly  adopted  the  nickname.  "  God,"  he  announced, "  was 
going  to  punish  Italy,  Rome,  and  Florence  for  the  death  of 
Savonarola ;  they  would  not  beliwe  the  wise  prophet,  and 
so  God  had  sent  them  a  fool."  The  authorities  twice  put 
him  into  prison,  but  did  not  succeed  in  silencing  him.* 

A  little  later  it  began  to  be  known  that  a  new  and 
audacious  attempt  was  being  made  to  cany  out  Savon- 
arola's  notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  "  If  any 
doubts  yet  lingered  in  men's  minds  as  to  tlie  results  which 
would  follow  if  his  ideas  were  pushed  to  their  logical  con- 
clusions, the  question  was  now  decided.  Not  that  this  fact 
in  any  way  justifies  the  proceedings  of  those  who,  by  means 
of  torture,  extorted  Savonarola's  yvcalled  confession;  but 
it  put$  us  in  a  position  to  fonn  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  authorities  of  tlie 
Chiirch."t 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Florentine  chronicler 
Cerrclani,J  twenty  of  Savonarola's  disciples  belonging  to 
the  lower  classes  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  holding 
frequent  meetings  and  electing  a  "pope,"  to  whom  they 

*  Caiuii,  XXI.,  i68  ;  Marchese.  I..  310. 

+  HoFLCR,  IcilicniMlic  ZuatSnde  ycgcii  Endc  dcs  xv.  JaJirbundcru, 
3a 

X  C/.in  the  Appendix  for  the  hcginninjf  of  the  year  1503,  the  text  of 
ihis  lentarluMe  n-inulive,  10  which  Hijit-hk  (lulicnische  ZusUndc,  30 
»f .)  was  the  first  to  draw  attention.  A^  however,  HAflet't  tnnKript 
is  in  many  places  inaccurate  and  the  account  is  otnineljr  intaRCOng,  I 
have  thought  it  neceuary  to  publish  it  verbatini. 
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yielded  implicit  obedience  in  all  things  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  This  "  pope  "ivas  a  citizen  of  Florence,  of  humble 
extraction,  called  Pictro  Bernardino,  aged  twcnty-fi%'C.  He 
was  small  in  stature,  had  dark  eyes,  a  long  nose,  and  a 
hoarse  voice.  Me  was  absolutely  illiterate  but  extremely 
cunning.  This  was  the  man  who  was  to  inaugurate  a  new 
series  of  "  popes,"  who  were  to  reign  over  the  purified  Church 
in  opposition  to  the  worldly  successors  of  S.  Peter.*  By 
close  attention  to  Savonarola's  sermons,  and  diligent 
reading  of  his  works,  Bernardino  had  almost  learnt  the 
Bible  by  heart  Even  during  the  Master's  life-time,  he 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  to  children 
and  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  death  of  the  prophet  he 
cc[>linucd  to  exercise  these  powers  in  secret  assemblies. 
His  teaching  was  in  the  highest  degree  inflammatory  and 
revolutionary.  The  Church,  he  said,  must  be  purified  by 
the  sword :  now  that  Savonarola  was  dead,  there  was  not 
one  just  man  Icll  on  the  earth.  Until  the  Church  had 
been  reformed,  it  was  useless  to  go  to  confession,  as  there 
were  no  priests  or  religious  who  were  worthy  of  the  name. 
Bernardino  himself  assumed  priestly  functions,  and  anointed 
the  rooms  which  the  brethren  used  as  churches,  with  oil. 
This  he  called  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  new 
sectaries  prayed  !n  silence,  did  not  hear  mass,  and  dressed 
pooriy.  When  they  were  at  meals  together,  hernardino 
would  often  stop  suddenly  and  say,  "The  Holy  Ghost 
desires  us  to  pray."  Then  all  would  cease  to  cat,  and  keep 
silence  in  prayer  until  he  gave  the  sign  to  resume  their 


•  H6PLCR,  31,  who  observes  thai  Henwrdino'*  .lUcmpt  r«calU  that 
of  a  similar  prophet  in  Parma  in  the  i6tl)  Ccnturj'.  who  under  the  pre- 
lenceof  3.  Divine  Coiiuriia)<ion  and  special  favour  from  llic  Holy  GhosI, 
had  attracted  a  Inr^'C  fuilowintc.  prcjfc9>iiit,'  evunijcliinil  |>ovcTty  nnd  sim- 
-.plicjty  of  life,  Fiially,  the  cwrcmc  licentiousness  of  his  hfc  obliged  the 
uthorities,  both  spirilua!  and  {cinporal,  lo  btcifcre. 
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meal.  The  new  "  pope  "  was  venerated  by  his  disciples  as 
a  prophet.  All  his  words  and  actions  were  belin-ed  to  be 
signiBcant,  and  to  pmagc  cither  jMlitical  changes  by  means 
of  the  French,  the  Germans,  or  the  Turks,  or  else  the  over- 
throw of  the  Church. 

The  secret  meetings  of  these  sectaries  could  not  perma- 
nently be  concealed  from  the  Inquisition  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  On  their  information  the  Council  of 
Eight  forbade  the  meetings  and  arrested  several  of  the 
members,  "  The  new  '  jwpe'  told  his  followers  that  he  had 
foreseen  this,  and  advised  them  to  leave  Florence  secretly." 
They  betook  tliemaclvcs  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Miran- 
dola,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Savonarola,  the  learned  Count  Gian  Francesco, 
nephew  to  the  celebrated  Giovanni  of  Mirandolx  The 
Count  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  his  brothers 
Ludovico  and  F'ederigo,  who  cliiimed  to  be  the  heirs  of 
Mirandola,  and  were  supported  by  Ercole  I.  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  Gianjacopo  Trivulzi.  Gian  Francesco  found 
himself  in  such  difficulties  that  he  tost  courage  and  would 
have  given  way,  but  Bernardino's  disciples  assured  him 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  overcome  his 
enemies.  Fortified  with  this  belief  he  continued  the 
struggle,  but  WAS  no  match  for  his  assailants,  and  was 
finally,  in  August  1502,  driven  out  of  his  casllc.*  He 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  the  sectaries,  who  called 
themselves  "  the  anointed  ones."  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Their  lives  were  judged  to  be  immoral  and  their 
doctrines  heretical.  In  consequence  Fietro  Bernardino  and 
some  of  his  associates  were  burnt  and  the  rest  banished, 
or  delivered  over  to  the  Florentine  authoriUeSi.f     "  Such 

*  GuicciAKDiKi,  v.,  c.  4  J  TiRAUusCHi,  VII.,  I,  397  [  Mcm.  di 
MinnHob.  II.,  55;  IUlan,  As»tiii  ildln  MtnndoU,  10. 
f  In  the  same  year,  tyn,  SavonnrolVs  fuUowcn  had  again  bc«n 
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the  uiiliappy  eiid  of  another  of  those  attempts,  so 
often  repeated  in  Italy,  to  set  aside  the  means  of  Salvation 
provided  by  the  Church  and  her  system  of  Orders,  nnd 
to  found  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Society,  in  wliich  laymen, 
unprepared  and  unauthorised,  assumed  the  pastoral  office; 
but  owing  to  the  increasing  decay  of  discipline  in  the 
Church,  this  was  by  no  means  the  last  effort  of  the  kind, 
and  any  person  who  pretended  to  have  a  special  call  to 
reform  her,  had  no  difficully  in  finding  follower*"*  Thus 
in  Florence,  where  the  veneration  for  Savonarola  and  tlte 
style  of  preaching  on  the  reform  and  chastisement  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  inau^rated  still  survivcd,t  a  hermit, 
1  [icronymus  of  ilcrfjamo,  appeared  in  150S  and  drew  many 
after  him.  Tall,  liaggard,  and  pale,  with  a  long  beard,  he 
preached  in  the  Church  of  S*^  Spirito  and  announced  tliat 
Italy  would  be  devastated,  and  Rome,  Venice,  n.nd  Milan 
destroyed  by  a  nation  hitherto  unknown.*  Other  preachers 
in  the  same  city  held  forth  in  a  similar  style,  prophesying 
terrible  visitations,  and  a  purification  of  the  Church.§ 

In  the  following  years  similar  voices  were  heard  in 
Rome  itself  announcing  the  downfall  of  priestly  domina- 
tion, and  the  humiliation  and  reform  of  the  Church.H  Under 
l^eo  X.  these  prophc;4ying  hennits  and  friars  became  so 
numerous  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  obliged 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.     In  tlie  eleventh  sitting  of  the 

grving  tTo^ublc  in  Flurmcct  as  we  >ee  frtim  an  nrdiiancc  issued  I)/  the 
Cencnil  of  the  Dominicans,  Ban <lcllo.    Sec  I>ocutn.>  335,  in  OllbRARDt. 

•  HoFLtH,  Ilali«iiische  Ziisliinde,  33. 

t  LANnucci,  285;  Camih,  XXI^  204,  256;  Vifxaki,  Savonarola, 
II.,  309  (Engl.  Imns.,  «(L  i), 

t  HOfleR,  Italicnischc  Zustandc,  33,  The  "preacher  from  Ber- 
gamo" iiicnlioned  by  Sanuto,  VII.,  409,  i&  probably  this  Nieronymus  ol 
Sergaina 

§  La.^ducci,  185. 
Corp.  Dipl.  Portug.,  I.,  1 33,  and  SAmJTo,  XI U  323- 
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Lateral!  Council  (Dec.  19,  1516)  it  was  dccrtred  that  no 
priest,  whether  secular  or  regular,  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  until  he  had  been  carefully  examined  by  his  proper 
superior  and  found  fit  for  the  office  by  age,  conduct,  discre- 
tion, prudence,  and  knowledge.  Whcrc\'cr  he  intends  to 
preach  he  must  submit  his  credentials  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
place.  Preachers  are  required  by  the  Council  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  explain  Holy  Scripture  in  conformity  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church,  taking 
away  nothing  and  adding  nothing  of  Ihcir  own.  They  arc 
especially  forbidden  to  assign  any  date  for  impending  judg- 
ments, the  coming  of  anti-Christ,  or  the  Last  Day;  for 
Holy  Scripture  declares  (Acts  i.,  7)  that  times  are  not  for 
us  to  know.  "  All  who  have  done  this,"  the  Council  goes 
on  to  say,  are  "  liars  and  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  other 
preachers  who  announce  the  word  of  God  in  simplicity. 
No  one  may  attempt  to  predict  future  events  cither  out  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  as  having  any  private  revelation,  or 
with  the  help  of  vain  divinations,  Preachers  arc  to  obey 
the  Divine  command  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  teaching  them  to  eschew  vice  and  practise  virtue, 
and  to  follow  peace  and  have  charity  one  towards  another 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Saviour.  All  must 
beware  of  rending  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ,  and  be 
careful  to  say  nothing  tending  to  disparage  bishops,  priests, 
or  superiors,  before  the  world."  In  regard  to  prophecies 
nothing  must  be  publicly  announced  until  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  or  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  his 
approval,  for  not  every  spirit  is  to  be  bclic\'cd,  and  therefore 
tlie  Apostle  requires  that  they  should  be  examined.  Any 
one  who  disobeys  these  ordinances  is  to  be  suspended  from 
preaching  and  incurs  the  greater  excommunication  from 
which  the  Pope  only  has  power  to  release  hini.* 
♦  HehckjirOther,  VIII.,  707, 708. 


SENSATIONAL  FRKACIIING. 

A  glance  at  the  preposterous  things  that  were  said  and 
done  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  by  these 
preaching  hermits  and  soothsaying  friars  will  shew  how 
necessary  some  such  regulations  as  these  had  become 

Jacopo  Pitti  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1513  twelve  friars 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Franciscan  conventuals,  agreed 
to  divide  Italy  between  them  into  twelve  districts  and  thus 
traverse  the  whole  country  in  order  to  announce  coming 
events  to  the  people*  One  of  these,  Francesco  da  Monte- 
pulciano,  preached  during  Advent  in  S"^  Croce  at  Florence, 
and  drew  such  an  appalling  picture  of  the  doom  which 
was  to  overtake  the  Italians  generally,  and  the  Romans 
and  Florentines  in  particular,  that  his  hearers  almost  went 
out  of  their  minds.  Cries  of  "  mJsencordia  1  mlscricordia  !  " 
61Ied  the  church,  and  the  whole  city  was  stirred  as  the 
terrible  tidings^  no  doubt  not  softened  in  any  way  in  the 
telling,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  penetrated  into 
its  most  distant  quarters.  Savonarola's  predictions  were 
recalled  and  repeated  with  redoubled  emphasis,  and  those 
who  were  discontented  with  the  government  began  to 
Stir  so  that  the  administration  became  alarmed.  The 
Archbishop's  Vicar  summoned  the  preacher  to  appear 
before  him  and  found  his  conduct  blameless  and  only  his 
judgment  at  fault.  On  S.  Stephen's  day  Francesco  pre- 
dicted thiidownfall  of  Rome  and  of  the  priests  and  monks. 
None  of  the  bad  ones  would  be  left  alive.  For  three  years 
there  would  be  neither  mass  nor  sermons.  The  land  would 
be  bathed  in  blood  ;  nearly  all  the  men  would  be  slain  and 
even  women  and  children  would  not  escape.  All  the  bonds 
of  social  life  would  be  loosed,  mothers  would  destroy  their 
own  children.     All  these  things  were  to  happen  when  the 

*  PiTTl,  1 12.    This  and  ihc  examples  which  follow  i hew  thai  Tocco 
La  Vita  luil.,  II.,  J95)  is  mislakcn  in  supposing  that  prophesying  cca&cd 
wlien  b^vonAiola,  died. 
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King  of  France  should  lose  his  power,  the  son  of  Khig 
Fedcrigo  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  a  canonicslly  elected 
Pope  occupy  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.  The  preacher  con- 
cluded by  cxhortinc;  his  hearers  to  do  penance.  The  con- 
gregation rcmaiacd  motionless  when  the  sermon  ended, 
petrified  with  terror.  The  government  despatched  a 
mcRsengcr  to  Rome  to  consult  the  Pope  as  to  what 
should  be  done ;  but  suddenly  on  December  the  3 1  st,  1513, 
Fninccsco  died  of  itiHammation  of  the  lungs.  The  people 
came  in  crowd.^  to  kiss  the  dead  man's  feet  as  though 
he  had  been  a  saint  In  consequence,  the  corpse  was  taken 
away  and  buriwl  secretly  at  night  But  once  rekindled, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  so  easily  extinguished. 
Other  monks  came  forward  and  foretold  terrible  pcrsecu- 
tions  fur  the  Church,  that  an  utiti-I'ope  would  be  elected, 
and  there  would  be  false  Cardin.ils  false  Bishops  and  false 
prophets.  Presently  nuns  bcd-riddcn  women,  young  girls 
and  peasants  began  to  prophesy  on  all  sides.  Finally  the 
Bishops  in  Council  forbade  under  severe  penalties  any  one 
to  preach  or  hear  confcrwions  without  permission  from  the 
local  authority,  and  prohibited  all  prophesying,  arbitrary 
interpretations  of  Holy  Writ,  secret  religious  assemblies, 
and  the  wearing  of  relics  of  Savonarola  or  his  companions.* 
In  spite  of  these  repressive  measures  the  movement  set 
RCMng  by  Savonarola  could  not  be  arrested  so  quickly.  For 
a  whole  generation  after  his  death  his  followers  lingered  on 
in  Florence  as  a  hidden  sect.  Their  views  had  de\'etoped 
into  a  system  which  aimed  practically  at  forming  a  sort  of 
national  state  religion  for  Florence:  The  prophet,  in  these 
circles,  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint.  The  power  of  working 
miracles  was  ascribed    to    his    relics,  and   the  fulfilment 

•  Prrn.  11 2,  l  r3.  On  Francesco  ie  Monitpukiiino,  e/.  abo  CAMBl, 
XXll.,  37-J9;  Lamducci,  343-4:  KURCKn.\RDr,  U.,  344  i/f.,  ed.  j; 
D'AncoNA,  11^  163,  cd  z. 
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of  his  predictions,  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Rome 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Florentine  republic,  was  con- 
fidently expected.  Kvcn  Michael  Angcloappcars  not  quite 
to  have  escaped  fhc  influence  of  these  fancies,  *'  In  an 
old  Florentine  manuscript  we  find  it  recorded  that  in 
the  year  1513,  he  saw  a  meteor  in  Rome  of  which  he 
immediately  made  a  sketch  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  was 
a  star  with  three  tails,  one  directed  downwards  on  Rome, 
the  other  towards  Florence,  and  the  ihiitJ  to  the  East,  Any 
one  might  see  the  drawing  at  his  house;  and  its  meaning 
was  clear.  It  evidently  portended  some  fearful  calamity 
for  Rome,  Florence  and  the  Church,  through  the  instru- 
mentality eitlier  of  the  Sultan,  or  one  of  the  great  Christian 
powers.  The  barbarians  would  encamp  in  Rome  and 
Florence,  and  things  would  be  worse  than  when  Prato  was 
occupied  in  1512."  • 

For  many  years  Savonarola's  prophecies  of  a  reform  in 
the  Church,  and  a  period  of  happiness  and  welUbeing  for  all 
Christendom,  and  especially  a  time  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  Florence,  were  current  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  the 
city.  Enthusiasts  were  always  on  the  watch  for  the  signs 
which  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of  the  great  change.  In 
the  time  of  Machiavetli,  a  prophet  of  this  sort  apiiearctl  in 
the  person  of  Francesco  da  Melcto,'t  the  son  of  a  citizen 
of  Florence  and  a  Circassian  slave;  Apparently  he  had 
gone  to  Constantinople  in  1 473,  when  quite  a  youth,  on  some 
commercial  business,  and  there  had  frequent  dusciis^iioTis 
with  Jews  whom  he  endeavoured  to  convert  to  Christianity. 
While  re.siding  in  the  city  of  the  great  enemy  of  Christen- 
dom, his  mind  seems  to  have  been  very  much  occupied  with 
a  strong  desire  to  penetrate  the  future,  and  sec  how  the 

*  Grimm,  Michelangelo,  II.,  30,  31.  eJ.  5. 

t  C/.  for  wliiit  follows,  ihc  iatcrcsitng  essay  by  S.  DONCil,  in  the  Arch 
St.  lul.,  ;  Scrie,  lit.,  63  se^. 
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world  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Turk. 
On  his  return  to  Florence  he  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
into  the  movement  of  which  Savonarola  was  the  leader. 
Later  he  de\-otcd  himself  to  the  study  of  prophetical  litera- 
ture. Filially  he  came  to  believe  that  he  had  rcccis'cd  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  gift  of  raising  the  veil  which  shrouded 
the  future  from  the  eyes  of  others.  He  embodied  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  which  were  mostly  founded  on 
numerical  calailations,  in  two  treatises  which  he  printed. 
The  first  of  these,  on  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Scripture,  was 
so  well  rcceJ%-ed  as  greatly  to  strengthen  his  belief  in  his 
prophetical  mission.  Thus  encouraged,  he  ventured  to 
dedicate  his  second  work  to  the  newly-eleclcd  Pope,  Leo  X., 
who  received  Jt  graciously.  In  this  second  treatise  be  an- 
nounced that  the  great  revolution  would  begin  in  1517. 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  be  completed  in  1536, 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  Mennwhile, 
these  views  had  been  widely  diffused  in  Florence  and  pro- 
claimed from  the  pulpit  by  scleral  preachers.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  this  was  evidently  dangerous. 
The  Florentine  Provincial  Council  assembled  In  1517, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  liishop  Giulio  de* 
Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.),  decided  to  forbid  the 
reading  of  Mclcto's  book,  and  also  the  preaching  of  his 
views.  Leo  X.  conftrmecl  their  judgment,  and  the  deluded 
prophet  seems  to  have  submitted  at  once,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  ;  and  hta  book  is  now  so  rare,  that  it  is  plain 
that  all  the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  got  hold  of,  must  have^^j 
been  destroyed.  ^^M 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  at  this  decisive  period,       ' 
similar  prophets  appeared  also  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

In  ."lugust  151G,  at  Milan  after  its  second  conquest  by  the 
French,  a  Tuscan  recluse  Hierouymus  of  Siena  bq;an  to 
preach  in  the  Cathedral  without  the  permission  of  the  Arch- 
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bishop.  The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  this  prophet 
were  so  unusual,  tliat  soon  the  whole  city  Rocked  to  see 
and  hear  him.  Contemporary  writers  liken  him  to  S. 
John  the  Baptist ;  they  describe  him  as  a  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  and  clad  only  in  a  single 
garment  of  coarse  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  ragged  mantle 
of  the  same  stuff.  Hb  unkempt  locks  and  long  matted 
beard  added  to  the  stern,  almost  savage,  effect  of  his 
appearance.  He  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
spoke  with  ease  and  fluency.  At  the  close  of  all  his 
addresses  he  used  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  altar  of 
our  Lady,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  in  prayer.  Every 
evening  he  caused  the  Cathedral  bell  to  be  tolled  to  call 
the  people  together  to  recite  the  Setlvt  Regiua.  His 
popularity  with  the  common  people  increased  from  day  to 
day.  The  extreme  severity  of  his  way  of  living  produced 
'«  great  impression.  He  ate  nothing  but  bread  aiid  roots, 
drank  only  water,  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  He 
accepted  no  alms  for  himself,  whatever  was  given  to  him 
he  exchanged  for  candles  to  burn  before  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  a  lamp  and  altar  to  Our 
Lady,  which  he  erected  in  the  Cathedral  Such  proceed- 
ings would  have  been  impossible  for  a  layman  without  the 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  had  it  not  been 
that  public  affairs  in  IVIilan  just  at  that  time  were  in  great 
confusion.  But,  even  so,  he  could  not  fail  in  time  to  meet 
with  opposition,  especially  as  he  was  perpetually  haranguing 
gainst  priests,  and  still  more  against  the  Friars,  and 
never  preached  without  maUing  some  attack  upon  them. 
Meanwhile  the  people,  especially  the  women,  came  to  hear 
him  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  When  qucstionc^l  as  to  his 
doings  by  the  authorities,  secular  or  religious,  he  answered 
curtly  that  he  had  come  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God. 
One  day  a  monk  in  the  Cathedral  interrupted  htm  and 
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told  him  roundly  that  he  was  incurring  excommunication 
by  preaching  as  he  was  doing,  as  only  priests,  deacons  and 
sub-deacons  had  the  permi%^ion  of  the  Church  to  do  thi;^ 
Hieronymiis  replied  that  S.  Paul,  without  being  ordained, 
had  converted  the  world  ;  and  when  against  this  it  was 
urged  that  S  Faul  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
answered  that  he  too  had  been  scut  by  God.  At  last,  th 
annoyance  caused  by  his  attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  ordinary  ser\'iccs,  became  so  great,  that 
the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  were  closed  against  the 
preacher.  Uiion  thi.s,  he  left  the  city  on  December  28, 
and  the  excitement  gradually  died  away.* 

In  the  May  of  tlie  same  year,  (416,  a  still  more  trouble- 
some and  mischievous  person  appeared  in  Kohk.  This 
was  a  certain  Fra  Itonavcntura,  who  announced  himself  as 
the  long-expected  Angelic  Pope  who  was  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  I  n  him  too,  probably,  as  with  the  other 
prophets,  we  have  another  result  of  the  influence  of 
Savonarola,  wlio.sc  vicivs  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Joachimites  and  of  Tclesphorus.  It  is  also 
a  striking  coincidence,  and  one  that  no  doubt  is  not 
accidental,  that  in  that  same  year  the  prophecies  01 
Telesphorufi  were  printed  in  Venice  by  an  Italian  Augu 
tinian  hermit.^  Bonavcnatiira's  followers  were  about  20,000 
in  number.  They  used  to  kiss  his  feet,  considcnni;  htro  as 
Qirlsfa  Vicegerent.  He  wrote  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  in  xvliich  he  called  the  Roman  Church  the 
scarlet  woman  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  title  i>age  of  this 
began  with  the  words  "  Bonaventura,  chosen  by  God  to  be 
the  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Zion,  crowned  by  the  hands  of 
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*  PRATO,  Sioria  di  Milano,  m  Aich.  St  IlaL,  111,  3S7-3S9.  <y 
BtittiGOZZo's  Rcpori,  ifiid.,  431, 433, 

i  C/.  GRAtTEKT,  m  the  DeuUehet  H;ius*cIiate,XV[l.,7ia  InrcKard 
to  Tclesphonis  sco  fASTOR,  Hut.  Topes,  I.,  153-135  (Enijl.  tmnt.). 
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angels,  and  commissioned  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
sends  greeting  and  his  apostolic  blessing  to  all  believers  in 
Christ."  He  goes  on  to  excommunicate  Leo  X.  and  all  the 
cardinals  and  prelates,  and  warns  all  the  faithfid  to  separate 
from  the  Roman  Church.  All  Christian  kings  arc  admon- 
ished tosupporthim,  The  Venetian  government  issfieclally 
recommended  to  stand  by  the  King  of  France,  liecause  this 
monarch  is  the  instrument  designed  by  God  for  the  reform 
of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  Turks,  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  this  fanatic  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  whereupon  his  followers  disappeared.* 
The  frequency  of  these  phenomena  shews  the  ferment 
that  was  going  on  in  men's  minds,  and  the  urgent  need 
that  was  felt  of  reform  in  the  Church.  The  point  upon 
which  everything  depended  was.  that  this  reform  should 
not  be  the  work  of  revolutionists  and  fanatics,  but  should 
be  effected  within  the  Church,  on  the  right  lines,  and  by 
her  own  divinely  constituted  authorities.  Julius  11.  had  at 
last  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  procrastination.^  of  hi.s 
predecessors,  and  set  to  work  in  the  best  and  only  way  to 
produce  satisfactory  results,  by  calling  together  the  Lateran 
Council.  Savonarola's  adherents  she^ved  how  little  in  the 
way  of  true  reform  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  by 
choosing  tliis  decisive  moment  to  throw  all  their  weight  on 
'  the  side  of  the  revolutionary  mock  synod  at  Pisa,  support- 
ing the  purely  political  aims  of  the  French  King,  as 
against  the  true  Council  of  the  true  Pope,  Julius  ll.f  The 
death  of  thfs  energetic  Pontiff",  just  as  the  Council  was 
approaching  the  most  important  question  of  the  day.  made 
the  next  Papal  election  a.  doubly  important  one. 

ff  •  HOfLEK.  Iialicnischc  Zusuindc.  j6,  56-7,    As  carty  as  the  year 
40>,  a  prophet  liud  uppeurcd  in   Rome  and  aonounccd.  the  &p<;»dr 
xdvent  of  th«  I'ope  of  the  Aii(;«l«-     ^cc  iM/ra,  llciok  1.,  Clinp.  6l 
t  I'ERRENS,  11.,  480-81.    ViLLAKi,  NUchiavdli,  II.,  130. 
VOL.   V.  Q 
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The  task  Out  fell  to  the  lot  ol  the  successor  of  Julius 
II.  was  the  most  difficutt  that  could  be  imagined.  The 
fate  of  all  human  things  had  overtaken  the  human  element 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  Papacy.  The  inner  kerne),  the 
essence,  was  untouched,  but  the  canker  had  gone  very 
deep,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  nearly  every  other 
country  in  all  Christendom.  Almost  everywhere  ecclesi- 
astical life  was  full  of  abuses  and  evils,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  was  seriously  shaken.*  In  many  directions 
masses  of  inflammable  material  lay  heaped  together,  so 
that  the  slightest  spark  might  at  any  moment  set  up  a 
cunHagrdtion  in  which  good  and  bad  would  be  destroyed 
tc^ether.  A  catastrophe  such  as  had  been  dreaded  in  the 
days  of  the  1)orgia,t  such  as  in  many  countries,. ^specially 
Italy  and  Germany  .J  liad  been  announced  in  the  form' of 
terrible  prophecies,  or  a  schism,  with  which  the  Popes  had 
been  repeatedly  threatened  by  the  rulers  of  Spain,  Germany 
and  France,  could  only  be  averted  by  a  fundamental 
reform  in  t>oth  head  and  mcmbcrs.§  Whether  this  would 
be  i>o5sible,  was  the  important  question  on  whicli  the 
future  of  the  Church  and  the  world  depended. 

*  Further  details  on  this  subject  will  t)c  found  in  a  future  vduiue 
of  this  History. 

t  The  common  belief  ihat  the  coins  simck  by  Loai»  XM.  with  the 
mscrifition  "  Pcidain  Dabilonis  nomcn,"  liclon);  to  the  lime  of  Julim  II. 
(CteSBLGtt,  l].,  4,  191,  noleX  i>  mtilakcn.  The  Em'o>- froui  Ferrani 
to  Alexander  Vl^  ina*Despaich  dau  Rom.  i;o3,  Aur.  ii.Kiys:  Qui  w 
he  mominuo  iLt  tUvcrsi  ducata  itovo  tiiclo  siHinixire  per  la  Macsia 
Chratianisaima.  il  quale  da  uno  canto  ha  sculi»ta  U  ic»u  dc  Sua 
>tM&ta,  de  I'altro  ha  li  tri  cigUt  cunt  lettcre  che  dtcono;  fcrdani 
nomen  ]i»l>iloiiis.  Et  pigliandosse  untvenaliiiente  Roma  per  Batulania 
qui  sc  nc  ^1  varii  iudicil.    Slaic  Aichivcj,  Modcita. 

I  See  D<>LU»GEH  in  the  Hal.  Taschenbuch,  1871,  3S1  tif.  Cf.  358 
Mf .     In  a  future  ^-olunle  we  &ha]l  revert  to  the&c  German  propheciec. 

S  In  regard  to  thcu  Uireais,  aec  Vol.  VI.  of  Uiin  wnck,  books  I^II. 
(Engl.  tnns.X 
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IIISTURBAWCES    1«    ROHK   DURING  THE   VaCAKCV   OF    TITK    HoLV 

See.— Ei-EcrroN  of   Ihsocknt   VUI.  and   Kikst  Yrars  of 
HIS  POHnriCATB, 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Sixtiis  IV.  which  hatf  taken 
place  on  the  12th  August,  1484,  set  all  Rome  in  commotion, 
and  the  most  viotent  disturbances  among  the  troops  with 
which  the  city  was  scantily  garrisoned,  were  the  immediate 
result.  A  strong  movement  in/avourof  the  Colonna  and  in 
opposition  to  the  chief  favourite  of  the  late  Pope,  Girolamo 
Kiario,  soon  made  itself  felt  With  wild  shouts  of 
"Colonna,  Colonna,"  the  infuriated  populace  invaded  the 
palace  of  Girolamo  on  the  13th  August,  and  devastated  it 
so  completely  that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remained  ;  the 
rabble  vented  their  rage  even  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
adjacent  garden,* 

The  compatriots  and  partisans  of  the  Ligurian  J'ope  fared 
no  better  than  the  nephew  ;  on  tlic  very  same  day  the 
granaries  in  Trastevcrc  as  well  as  two  ships  laden  wilh  wine 
which  belonged  to  Genoese,  wore  seized  by  the  infuriated 
mob.  No  Ligurian  property  in  Rome  was  now  safe  ;  even 
the  Genoese  I  lospital  was  destroyed.  The  provisions  which 
Catcrina,  the  wife   of  Girnlamo  had   stored  up  in  Castcl 

•  Repon  of  G.  Vespucci  in  ThuaSNE,  I.,  498,  C/,  Report  oJ  Stefano 
Guidotti  in  ClAN,  Cat.  Sforan,  8  (line  2$  nacJ  tef  insiead  (vf  r/ut,  and 
line  37  titi/nno  tntieatl  of  ilestmc\  [vkkssuka.  ifii.  Cf.  abo  ih« 
conlinuniifin  of  ihc  Chronicle  of  Calrilini  l>y  G.  M(UtENi}A  in  C«xl.  I  — 
I — 4  of  the  Chigi  Library. 
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Giubileo  sliared  the  saint.*  fate ;  they  were  either  deft* 
troj'cd  or  carried  off.*  Citerina  herself,  full  of  courage, 
hastened  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  deposed  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  declared  that  she  would  girc  up  the  strong- 
hold to  no  one  except  the  newly-elected  rope,f  The  Car- 
dinals, a  number  of  whom  assembled  in  the  Palace  of  the 
CamcrlcnRO  Raffacle  Riario,  did  their  utmost  to  re-estab- 
lish order  in  the  city,!  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  present  tlicy  were  power- 
less before  the  prevailing  excitement. 

Girotamo  Riario  on  hearing  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
Sixtus  IV., hail  immtKli-itely  raised  the  siege  of  Paliano,  and 
his  retreat  was  so  hurried  as  to  bear  all  the  appearances  of 
a  precipitate  (light  Artillery,  ammunition,  tents  and  horses 
were  left  behind.  On  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption,  Girolamo 
arrived  with  his  troops  before  Rome,  and  by  order  of  the 
cardinals  encampL'd  at  I'onle  Molle,  where  he  intended  to 
remain  until  the  election  was  over.  It  was  feared  that  the 
I*opc's  nephew  would  use  force  to  ensure  the  nomination  of 
a  I'ontifT  of  his  own  choice,§  and  indeed  the  courage  of  the 
Count  by  no  means  failed  him;  he  trusted  in  his  army,  in 
the  power  of  the  Orsini  and  the  possession  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  Riario  also  expected  to  be  supported  by  some 
membersof  the  College  of  Cardinals.|l  However,  after  two 
days,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  Isola  Farnese ;  the 
old  castle,  which  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient 
Veil,  belonged  to  Virginio  OrsinLK     This  change  of  tactics 

*  lNPEf£i;RA,  1&1-3  ;  Not.  di  Nantiparto,  1089L 

t  I'asouni,  1.,  148. 

J  •Despatch  of  It  Aikittt,  ilal.  Koine,  1484,  Aug,  1 5.  .Stale  Arclutvs, 
Modcna. 

g  Despatch  of  L.  LAKTt;s  of  14th  August,  1484,  Arrli.  d.  .Soc  Rom, 
Xt.,  6t8.  On  the  siege  of  Pilinno,  lee  I'ASTOR,  Ge«<:h.  der  I'apste,  II., 
m,  ed.  1. 

II  Rcpon  of  G.  Vespucci  of  tsdi  Aug.,  r484,in  TllUASNE,  I.,  499-joa. 
TF  Not.  di  Nantiporto,  1089 ;  Thvasne,  I^  505. 
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must  be  a<icribcct  to  the  fact  that  the  fortunes  of  his  enemies 
were  improving  from  day  to  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Cavi, 
Capranica  and  Marino  had  recalled  the  Colonna  ;  in  Rome 
Cardinal  Giovanni  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Prospero 
and  Fabrizio  Colonna  also  returned  there  with  a  powerful 
army.*  [n  a  short  time  the  city,  to  which  all  the  armed 
vassals  of  both  parlies  flocked  in  crowds,  had  become  an 
open  camp.  Civil  war  threatened  to  break  out  c\'cry 
moment.  All  shops  were  closed  ;  no  one  could  venture 
into  the  streets  without  endangering  his  life.  The  palaces 
of  the  Cardinals  were  changed  into  small  fortresses ; 
according  to  the  account  of  one  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
owners  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  Cardinals  Giuliano  della  Roverc  and  RoUrigo  Boryia 
especially  had  filled  their  houses  with  troops,  h-nd  erected 
outworks  and  provided  themselves  with  artillery.  In  Tras- 
tevere  bridges  and  gates  were  closed,  so  that  all  traffic 
was  stopped.  The  Orsiiii  had  entren<  hed  themselves  in 
Monte  Giordano,  for  they  expected  every  moment  to  be 
attacked.     The  whole  town  was  in  arms  and  uproar.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  when  the  obsequies  of 
Si.xlus  !V.  began  on  the  17th  August,  T484.  Only  a  few  of 
phe  Cardinals  were  present  Giuliano  della  Rovere  did  not 
leave  his  strongly  fortified  palace  on  the  heights  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoii,  The  CfLrdinals  Colonna  and  Savcili 
likewise  refused  to  go  either  to  S.  Peter's  or  to  the  con- 
clave in  the  Vatican,  as  long  as  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic  wife  of  Girolamo  Riario. 
Not  content  with  the  number  of  their  adherents  who  had 
flocked  to  Rome,  they  sent  for  troops  from  .A-quila,  Tcrni, 

•  INFESSURA,  164-5. 

t  C/.  Not.  «li  Namipono,  10S9-QO,  also  die  Sienese  and  Kloreiuiiie 
reports  in  thr  Arcli.  il,  Stic.  Rom,  XI.,  619-20,  and  in  Thuasnk,  I., 
V3. 
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Amelia,  and  other  Ghibelline  cities.  The  majority  of 
the  Cardinals,  especially  Cardinal  Cib6,  shared  the 
opinion  of  the  fornier,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  a  safe  placi:  for  the  Papal  election.*  In  the  mean- 
while, the  excitement  and  confusion  increased  from  day  to 
day.  A  double  election  and  an  impending  schism  were 
already  talked  of,-f  when,  owing  to  the  cnei^elic  interfer- 
ence of  Cardinal  Marco  Rarbo.  affairs  assumed  a  more 
promising  aspect  'ITiis  prudent  and  universally  esteemed 
prelate  pa<;sessed  the  confidence  of  all,  even  of  Giuliano 
della  Roverc.  He  began  by  bringing  about  an  agreement 
wjtli  Girolamo  Riario.  In  return  for  the  payment  of  8000 
ducat.<>  and  other  concessions,  he  obtained  the  surrender  of 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Hishop  of  Todi,  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Collie.  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  Girolamo  should  repair  to  his 
own  States,  and  Virglnio  Orsiiii  with  his  adherents  to 
Vitcrbo,  whilst  the  Colonna  were  to  evacuate  the  city,  and 
Giacomo  Conti  was  to  give  up  tlie  guard  of  the  Palace ;  a 
iruce  was  also  concluded  which  was  l<>  begin  on  the 
Coronation-day  of  the  new  Fope  and  to  last  for  a  month.* 

When  order  had  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  re- 
established, it  was  possible  to  think  seriously  of  matting 
preparations  for  the  Conclave  in  the  Vatican.  On  the 
25th  August  the  obsequies  of  Sixtus  IV.  were  finished, 
and  on  the  day  following,  the  25  Cardinals  present  in 
Rome  went  into  Concta\'c.§ 

•  SlGIS]il0Nt>O  LE'  CoNTI,  (.,  ao?. 

+  C/.  the  dftpatch  of  V'Mpucci  in  Till' ASM B,  1.,  $t>t,  ;<M,asaUo  tlw 
Lalin  accouot  in  Schuarsow,  MeUxuo,  377. 

1  IsmssuiiA,  164-s;  Sanudo,  Viie,  1235;  Pasouni.  I.,  i^ese^.i^ 
TmJASMB,  I.,  507,  310,  and  Arch,  d  Soc  Kom,  XI.,  6)1-3.    Caierina 
matlc  (Iiffifiiliics  in  ibe  beginninf;,  *«e  PAfeOLrxi,  Av,  c//. 

3  I'AOLU  iilujO  MAsnto,  eiL  IVIaei,  luTi.  Si<;inuom>o  dk*  Coirn 
{I.,  209)  erronwusl)'  ^taica  Auj;.  sjlh  iis  ihc  diitc  on  vrliicli  (Ik  CardinaH 
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For  many  ycrars  the  number  of  thu  electors  had  not  been 
so  considerable;  at  the  Conclave  of  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  U. 
and  Sixtus  fV.,  only  i8  Cardinals  had  been  present;  at' 
that  orCalixtus  III.  only  1 5  :  at  the  election  of  I'aul  1  [.,  20, 
With  regard  to  the  different  nationalities,  the  proportion 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1471 ;  the  Italian  Cardinals  had 
a  complete  majority  over  the  4  foreigners, — 2  Spaniards, 
Borgia  and  Moles;  1  Portugese,  Giorgio  da  Costa, and  I 
Frenchman,  I'hilibert  Hugonet. 

Wc  have  shewn  in  our  account  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Sixtus  IV.  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  having  augmented 
the  number  of  the  worldly-minded  Cardinals.'  The  Con- 
claves of  1484  and  [492  arc  among  the  most  deplorable  in 
the  annals  of  Chtrch  History. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Cardinals  in  Conclave  was 
to  draw  up  an  election  capitulation;  in  doing  so,  they 
openly  disregarded  the  prohibitions  of  Innocent  VI.  This 
capitulation,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  Cardinals  on  the 
aSth  August,  shews  a  notable  increase  in  their  demands ; 
the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
changed  into  an  aristocratic  one,  and  the  personal  interests 
of  the  electors  were  the  primary  consideration.  The  first 
clause  in  the  document  provided  that  each  Cardinal  should 
receive  every  month  too  ducats  from  the  Apostolic 
Treasury,  unless  he  had  a  yearly  income  of  4000  ducats 
from   his   own    benefices.      The    next    regulation,   a   new 

went  into  Condavc.  I'hc  number  of  electors  varies  in  different  accounts. 
S«eNovAES,56»ndCl.vcoNius.[ll.,  92, 103;  however, nil  thenwhcntic 
lOtBces  agree  in  t)ie  number  of  35,  see  SiciSHONDO  Vf:'  Conti,  I.,  209 
Mtf.;  PfiOVO  DELia  MaSTRO,  iac.  til.;  BUKCHASnt  Diariiim,  I..  24; 
Arnvabcne  in  a 'Report  of  25th  Aug.,  i4S4(Coiustta  Archives,  Manlua), 
and  ♦Acta  Consiii.,  Arm.  31,  T.  5;,  f.  69.  Secret  Archives  of  the 
Vatican, 

*  C/.  Pastok,  Hist.  Popes,  IV.,  409  sff.  (Eng!.  trans,),  and  su^m, 
Introduction,  p.  170. 
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one,  secured  a  complete  iiidemtiifiaition  for  such  Cardinals 
-.IS  might  be  punished  by  secular  Princes  for  their  vote,  with 
the  confiscation  of  their  revenues.  Not  till  these  matters 
have  been  settled  do  the  really  salutary  measures  affecting 
tht;  public  welfare  appear,  such  as  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  the  reform  of  the  Church,  the 
convocation  of  a  Council,  the  suppression  of  nepotism.  "  It 
docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Cardinab  that  the 
good  election  of  a  worthy  Pope  would  have  liccn  a  much 
more  eflicacious  remedy  against  abuses  than  the  most 
detailed  election  capitulation."* 

There  existed  a  great  divergency  of  opinion  as  to  who 
would  be  raised  to  the  Pontifical  dignity.  The  Mantuan 
Envoy  reported  on  Aug.  1 5th  that  Cardinal  Stefano  Nardjni 
had  the  best  chance,  because  he  was  popular  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  favoured  by  a  great  number  of  tlie 
Cardinals.  "Others  mention  the  old  Cardinal  Conti  who 
belongs  to  the  party  of  the  Orsini,  a  worthy  man  who.sc 
clever  brother  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Cardinal  Moles' 
Spanish  descent  is  objected  to,  but  as  he  is  a  good  and 
ven(-rablc  old  man,  and  a  stranger  to  all  the  intrigues 
carried  on  at  Rome,  many  think  that  he  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  elected.  Marco  Harho  is  also  .spoken  ol 
as  a  candidate;  he  would  make  an  excellent  Pope,  because 
of  his  noble  character,  his  ability,  and  the  general  (*Kteem 
in  which  he  is  held,  "but,"  the  Envoy  adds,  "he  is  a 
Vcnctian."f     Wc  have  already   mentioned   the  valuable 

*  Di)i,l,IK(iF,R,  KirchciijiCichiclitc,  3)7.  For  (he  oriKin-il  IcxI  iif  ihc 
Election  CnpituUttion,  &cc  R.\YNAl.DUS,  od  an.  I4t!4,n.  aS  ttg.  \  AKOIN, 
Bcitr.  t.  Geschkhle,  I.,  6,  73  j^f.;  and  BukcHardi  Oifirium,  I,,  33  srf.; 
in  tlu!  Ktine  wnrfc,  p.  di,  n  the  confinniiiion  l>y  ikuIi  of  lime  regulation*, 
by  ihc  elected  I'ontifl^  On  the  diflV-rent  clauses  of  ibi$  document,  (/. 
Gonxon,  Cam,  Apt  238,  288,  291. 

t  Report  of  Stefano  Guidotii,  d-iL  Rome,  1^84,  Aug.  i  Jth,  in  CUK, 
CaLSfom,9. 
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services  rtmdercd  by  Barbo  in  the  time  of  cnnfusion  after 
Ehe  death  of  Sixtus  IV. ;  his  election  would  no  doubt  have 
proved  a  blessing  for  the  Church.  Other  contemporaries 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  "  All  the  courticr-i,"  writes  the 
Sienese  Envoy,  Aug.  22nd,  "  and  those  who  are  noi  blinded 
by  passion,  are  anxious  for  the  election  of  Barbo  or  Picco- 
lomini  in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  iMccoiomini  is 
supported  by  Naples,  Harbo  by  Milan  ;  Cardinal  Horgia 
is  zealously  canvassing  for  himself."*  The  party  of  the 
Orsini,  leagued  with  Count  Girolamo,  had  exerted  all  their 
influence  in  favour  of  Borgia  and  eventually  of  Conli,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.f 

Italian  diplomacy  was  of  course  not  idle.  All  the  States 
which  had  been  in  alliance  before  and  through  the  peace  of 
Bagnolo,^  joined  hands  to  procure  the  Tiara  for  a  friend  of 
the  Italian  League,  or  at  least  for  one  who  would  be  neutral- 
Venetians,  Genoese  and  Uitramontanes  (non-italians),  were 
to  be  excluded  ;  but  with  regard  to  individual  candidates, 
there  was  a  great  divergency  of  opinion  among  the  allies. 
The  personal  ambition  of  the  Cardinals  also  played  an 
important  part  in  the  contest.  Arlotti,  the  Envoy  of 
Fcrrara,  says  in  a  despatch  of  Aug.  26th :  "  The  competition 
may  possibly  become  so  hot,  that  in  the  end  a  neutral 
candidate  like  Moles.  Costa,  or  Piccolomini— all  worthy 
men — may  be  elected."|     Alfonso^  duke  of  Calabria  and 


•  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Rom,  XI^  633-4. 

t  Rt;|M>ri  i>rthc  Sicnr^e  envoy  nf  r6ih  Aujnut,  1484.  lac.  eit.  618-19. 

J  Pastor,  lEist.  I'opcs,  IV.,  3t!i  stq.  (EngJ.  trans.). 

§  "Per  iiucili  dii  Milaiiosc  fa  puna.i  p«i-  Norara  o  Mil.ina,  per  l.-t  M'» 
del  Keper  Naimli  o  Vice-caiicelliero.  Pet  altri  S.  Marco  o  Malfeia.  Et 
unia  potcri.i  cswrc  la  ronniirtncia  lia  awtoni  rlic  l.a  soilp  potcria 
Achadcic  suprn  utio  dc  qucsli  tri  Gcmncla,  I'oiiii^ailo  o  Sena  die  nonn 
etuiti  neutral J,  el  |)«T3one  di^e.    *Despatdi  of  Arlotti,  dat.  Rome,  14S4, 

ufpist  sGth.    ftVAt  Arrhivn,  Moclena. 
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Ludovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Hari,  Vicc-rcgcnt  of  Milan,  tried 
to  influeticc  the  electors  more  directly  by  a  letter  sent  to 
tha'r  ambassadors  At  Rome,  August  36th.  It  contninetl 
express  orders  to  request  Girolamo  Riario  and  Virginio 
Orsini  to  use  all  their  influence  to  oppose  the  election  of 
Cardinals  Casta,  Cibd,  Savctli  and  Barbo,  without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  violence:  In  this  document,  six  other 
Cardinals  are  recommended;  unfortunately,  however,  their 
names  arc  not  mentioned.  On  the  same  day  a  correspond- 
ing despatch  was  sent  to  the  Cardinals  Giovanni  d'  Ara- 
gona  and  Ascanin  Maria  Sforza,  to  be  handed  at  the 
Consistory  to  all  the  Cardinals,  and  to  be  read  there  in 
public.  If  this  document  had  arrived  in  time,  we  should 
have  the  first  instance  of  a  formal  interference,  both 
exclusive  and  inclusive,  by  a  Government  in  the  I'apal 
election.* 

The  real  leader  of  the  Cardinals  who  sided  with  the 
league,  was  the  Vice-chancellor  Rodrigo  Borgia.  All  the 
reports  agree  in  stating  that  this  ambitiou*  prelate  was 
trying  his  utmost  to  obtain  the  Tiara.  As  early  as  August 
I8th,  1484,  the  Florentine  Envoy  reports  that  Borgia  was 
working  hard  for  his  own  election,  and  that  he  had  promised 
the  post  of  Vice-chancellor  and  hist  own  palace  to  Cardinal 
Giovanni  d'  Aragona,  and  25,000  ducats  and  the  Abbey  ol 
Subiaco  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  that  he  had  held  out 
similar  bribes  to  Cardinal  SavcUi.f  "  Rodrigo  Dorgia  cer- 
tainty is  one  of  the  most  active  competitors,"  says  the  Envoy 
from  Fcrrara,  three  days  Liter;  "however,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  a?  yet,  as  to  what  his  chances  are." 
The  Knvoy  then  recalls  the  Roman  proverb,  which  is  here 
perhaps  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  wTiting.     "  He  who 

•  THlTAKfCi:.   1.,   511-IJJ  Cknsarrli.1,   55;    pktkucelu  della 
Gatiina.  I..  jpSsfg. :  SaOMOixek,  pHtMwahJcn,  104-;. 
t  Thuasnk,  I.,  503. 
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enters  the  Conclave  a  Pope,  leaves  it  a  Cardinal."* 
Giovanni  d'  Aragona,  the  son  of  Furrantc  of  N'aplcs,  Ascanio 
Sforza  and  the  Camerlctigo  Kaffaele  Kiario  were  entirely 
on  the  side  of  Borgia ;  tlic  latter  counted  with  such 
certainty  on  success,  that  he  had  made  al!  necessary  pre- 
paialions  for  protecting  his  magnificent  palace  against  the 
pillage  which  generally  followed  the  election.+  However, 
in  spite  of  all  his  promises  of  money,  lands  and  benefices, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  decided  majority.  "  Borgia 
has  the  reputation  of  being  so  false  and  proud,"  the  Floren- 
tine Knvoy  writes,  August  2isl,  "  thnt  there  is  no  danger  of 
his  being  elcctcd.*'j  He  had  given  them  a  specimen  of  his 
faithlessness  immediately  after  the  death  of  Si.\tu»  IV. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  sided  with  the  Colonna,  he  now  went 
over  to  the  Orslni  through  whose  help  he  ho]>cd  to  secure 
his  election ;  §  but  at  last  he  recognised  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  his  object ;  he  therefore  began  to  promote  that 
of  his  countryman  Moles,  whose  age  and  inHrm  health 
would  probably  soon  entail  a  fresh  Conclavc.||  The  head 
of  the  opposition  party,  GiuHano  delta  Royere,  found  him- 
self tn  a  similar  position.  He  could  only  count  with 
certainty  on  the  Cardinals  Savclli,  Colonna,  Cib6  and  the 
two  l.a  Koverc.  The  weakness  of  both  parties  became 
apparent  in  the  first  scrutiny  on  the  morning  of  tlie  8th 
August:  Cardinal  Barbo  obtained  ten,  or  according  to 
Other  accounts  eleven  or  twelve  votes.  Jakob  Burchard, 
the  master  of  ceremonies  reports  that  for  fear  of  Barbo 

*  Sopra  tuiti  piu  foru  dc  pratica  fa  el  \1ce -cancel Item  per  se,  ma 
cerUmentc  prrfm  u  qua  nnn  ac  puh  firnuire  el  iiidicln.  Anche  6  <[Uii  pro* 
vcrbio,  chc  per  opinione  intm  pfipit  in  conclave  xmtxt  fiion  cardinnlc. 
•Repor  of  H.  Arioni,  dal.  Rome,  1484,  Aug.  31.    Slate  Ardiivcx,  Modcna 

t  Noc  di  Nantipana,  1091 ;  Tkuasnk.,  I.,  519. 

t  Thuaske,  I.,  507. 

8  SciiMARSOW,  Mclono,  377. 
C/.  Rcpons  of  Ihc  Enw>ys  in  TUVASME,  I.,  511,  516,  51^ 
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Dbtaiiitng  the  necessary  seventeen  votes  it  was  resolved  that 
in  the  first  scrutiny  there  should  be  no  acassU.* 
,Giiili<iiio  now  bL-j^an  to  bestir  himself  in  camcsL  His 
ididatc  was  a  man  who  owed  everything  to  him : 
Giovanni  Battista  Cib6,  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  and  Bishop 
of  Molfutta.  He  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  all  the 
iinscnipulous  enei^y  of  his  nature  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
have  recourse  to  bribery  in  order  to  attain  his  objcct.f  The 
worldly-minded  Cardinals  were  all  the  easier  now  txi  win 
Dver,  because  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  ally  himself 
with  the  Venetians,  in  which  case  Barbo,  whose  principles 
vQ  morals  were  very  strict,  would  have  ascended  the  chair 
of  S.  Fctcr.  Giuliano  succeeded  first  in  gaining  the  Card- 
inals Orsini,  Raffaclc  Riario.  then  j\scanio  Sforza.  Sforza 
was  followed  by  Borgia,  and  the  latter  persuaded  Giovanni 
d'Aragona  to  join  their  party.J  Jakob  Burchard,  who  took 
part  in  the  Conclave,  relates  that  Cardinal  Cib6  won  the 
votes  of  his  future  electors  by  signing  petitions  for  favours 
which  they  presented  to  him  during  the  night  in  his  ccll.| 

*  BURCItAHm  Dbriiim,  I.,  56  57.  In ilic  *Mandiiti of  Innooeoi  VII I., 
Vd.  1.  (14S4-S6),  we  find  entered  28th  Sept.,  14K4,  a  sum  p:udlo  Joiinni 
lturlcn.n]0)  clerico  ccniiiuniiir.    State  Archives,  Rome. 

i  The  slatcmcnis  of  die  HnvQyj  rcfcmiig  to  this  matter  can  ncariy  all 
Iw  proved  coTiect.    C/.  Hacex,  I^pstwahleo,  r4-i5. 

I  Cf.  Report*  of  Venpacci  in  Thuasnk,  I.,  516  sty. ;  nlui  I nfessl'r.^, 
170  stg.,  and  SXgmO  I.I.KR,  108  seq.-.  B.  Arlotti  reports,  isi  Sepi., 
14S4,  to  bb  master :  *Como  sU  proccduu  <)u«ta  cliection  seria  un  lungo 
dire,  ma  quesln.  t  b  X'crita  chc  San  Plera  ad  vinculo  k  quello  che  lo  ba 
(auto  piip.-i  ci  li  revi'i"  aifii  Ar^oniL  et  Visconli  l'h:ino  segulto.  Perche 
aliiamcnlc  tocavnno  cum  manv,  chc  San  I'icro  ad  vincula  sc  scrU  lavaa 
cvin  li  cardinali  VcncC'raiii  cl  scria  nc  uidula  Ui  &oitc  in  g1  cai"  S.  Marco, 
d  qunl  net  primo  scrutinio  hebbe  p'tu  vnce  dm  niunn  attrrt  ct  per  qu«io 
h  >cKucntc  noctc  fuo  vnlcata  lutta  que»ta  pralica  in  tnodo  che  coslui 
i  pa[)Q  ct  chiamosc  Innoccntio  otiavD.    Stale  Archives,  Modens. 

S  BL^RCHARDl  Diarium,  I.,  61.  I  agrtc  with  SacmOli-ER,  no  «y^ 
ii]{ain«i  Haclk,  Papntwuhlen,  8j«f.,in  tlteiaterpFctatiunofthis  putaaee^ 
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The  negotiations  had  lasted  through  the  whole  night :  by 
the  tnoming  of  39th  August,  14S4,  Giuliann  ciclla  Rovere 
had  secured  eighteen  votes  for  Cibo,  The  opposition  party 
now  gave  up  all  resistance  as  useless,  At  9  o'clock  a,m. 
Cardinal  I'iccoioinini  was  able  to  annoUTicc  to  the  crowd 
Bsscmbled  outside  the  Vatican,  that  Cardinal  CiWi  had  been 
;t©d  and   liad  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII. 

■s  people  burst  forth  into  acclamations,  the  bells  of  the 
palace  of  S.  I'clcr's  began  to  rinj;,  and  the  thunder  of 
cannons  resounded  from  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.* 

The  ncwiy-clectcd  I'ontitT,  who,  for  the  first  time,  again 
assumed  a  name  borne  by  a  I'ope  during  the  Schism,  was 
52  years  old.  He  was  above  middle  size,  strongly  butlt, 
and  his  face  was  full,  his  complexion  i^trikingly  fair,  and  his 
eyes  wcak.f  lie  was  descended  from  a  Genoese  family  of 
good  position,  who  were  related  to  the  wealthy  Doria.J  In 
the  accounts  of  his  genealogy  there  is  much  that  is 
legendary,  and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  Cibo  arc 
of  Asiatic  origin,  or  whether  they  are  connected  with  the 
Tomacclii.  the  family  of  Innocent  VII. ;  but  Aran  Cibo  is 
mentioned  in  Genoese  documents  of  1437  as  having  been 
made  Afiziano  in  that  city,  and  employed  lor  some  time 
both  in  the  government  and  the  administration  of  justice 


It  am  hardly  In:  doubted  any  lon^r  dial  ihecEccuonnf  Innocent  VIIL 
im^  isiuioiiiacAl. 

*  BUKCHAKUi  Diarium,  1.,  6a ;  Paolo  dello  ^LvsrRO,  «d.  Pelaw, 
10& 

t  Cf.  Reports  in  Tttu.\aNt,  I.,  517  :  SiciSMONDO  dl"  Cont7,  11.,  37. 
Portrwt  ol  Innocent  VIU.,  on  Ihc  piipal  coin  in  FRakni^i,  MhIIi.  Cor- 
vinus,  227. 

2  Far  an  account  of  ihc  family  cf  Cil>6  >ee  SrAtFLTTi,  t,,  s  se^. 
Arciv^bcnc  spccliilly  mentions  ihc  relationship  »f  the  I'oik:  w  ith  Lauoid 
Doria  tn  a  *R<port  (tot.  Kome,  14S5,  May  loth:  Ho  sa>-s,  L.  Doria  4 
,  1110II0  inlitnci  ;tl  fiLjiii  ;  c  Id  piii  iia:ho  tii:t<lino  di  c^uellu  LJta.  Lio»ja[,':a 
I^LArcbivcs,  Mantua. 
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at  Naples,  and  aim  a-<i  having  been  a  Roman  senator  in 
1455.*  He  married  Teodorina  de'  Man,  a  Genoese  Udy 
of  patrician  birth  ;  Giovanni  Battista  Cib6,  born  in  1432, 
was  the  issue  of  this  marriage  He  studied  at  Padua  and 
at  Rome,  and  in  his  youth  had  no  intention  of  taking 
Ordcrs,and  his  life  at  the  licentious  court  of  Aragon  was  no 
better  ilian  that  of  many  others  in  his  jxisition.  He  had 
two  illegitimate  children,  a  daughter,  Teodorina,  and  a  son, 
Kranccschetto.t  It  is  characteristic  of  Cardinal  Giuliano, 
that  he  did  not  scruple  to  help  in  promoting  a  man  of  such 
antecedents  to  the  supreme  dignity.     1  lowcvcr.  It  Is  certain 


*  VlANi,  Memone  d  famiglia  CiM  (Piaa,  iSoS) ;  Atti  Mod.,  Vll., 
309  itq.^  319:  Qaconius,  III.,  104;  Marimi,  I.,  32S;  RfcL-uoin-, 
Beitrage,  IV.,  192  Jfjf.;  Vitalk,  Sioria  de'  ben.»i.  di  R.,  II.,  430.  The 
btattincnts  cif  Ci-:rki.  59  j^*/.,  me  mostly  uiirelta!)lc. 

^  The  accusalion  brought  against  him  by  iNfESSVRA  (p.  175)  of  bis 
having  violated  hit  "  vMum  c:L$iitat)^  "  when  a  prie^i,  is  false,  for  SiQIS- 
MONOo  DK'Cosn  says  espressly{n.,33)T  Habuii  Innmiemms.  Fnuic«. 
clieltum  ct  Thcotlorinani  fiiios  ante  sacerdMiuin.  Rut  tlic  sLUcmcnt  that 
these  cliildntn  wen:  the  oRspnni;  of  a  lct;)tii>i-Uc  inamAnc  U  ojuaUy  in- 
correci,  for  Sit^ismonctn  AAAf<  imn^cdialcly  After :  non  ex  uxore  ittsceptos  ; 
(/.  alio  11.,  37,  and  RuRCHAKUi  Diarium,  I.,  331,  as  well  as  the  autbon 
there  quoted.  It  is  douliiful  wheilicr  there  were  an)-  other  children 
besides  these,  iilthoxigh  this  might  be  inlierrcd  from  the  £ni'0)''»  Reports 
inTnucsNi';  i.,  517-19;  see  Creighton,  III.,  12a  The  vtaiemenls 
of  Infessura  and  of  the  poet  Maiullus  u>!io  lipeak  of  seven  or  sixteen 
children  are  cxaiC/ienitioni.  In  a  tnattcr  of  sucli  weiijlii  an  epigram- 
matist is  as  doubtful  an  authority  ns  Infessura,  whose  uiitiudtwoithiness 
we  have  proved  above.    The  epignifn  of  Mamllus : 

"  Otto  noccns  pucro^  t|0^''^  totidcmque  pueUaft ; 
Himc  incritu  poiuit  diccrc  Roiiui  patrcin" 

which  has  often  been  literally  interpreted,  is  cleuriyaincie  pbyof«onb. 
In  l88j  (he  Museum  of  Berlin  bought  a  more  than  fife-stie  bu^l  nf 
Teodorina  Cib6,  with  ihc  foDowin]^  inscription  on  tlie  pedestal :  Teodoriita 
Gb6  Irma  Vlll.,  V.  M.  f  singul.  exempli  Matrotvi  foniiacqoe  digniiatc 
OMspieui. 
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that  from  the  moment  Giovanni  Battista  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  all  the  accusatiuns  against  the  purity  of 
his  private  life  cease.  The  fact  also  that  the  irreproachable 
Cardinal  Calandrini  took  him  into  his  .scn,'ice  iieems  to 
indicate  a  reform  in  his  morals.  In  April  1469,  I'aul  II. 
bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Savona.  which  he  ex- 
changed under  Sixtus  IV.  for  that  of  Molfu-tta  (situated  near 
Ban  on  the  Adriatic).*  Clb6  formed  a  closer  intimacy  with 
Giuliano,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  to  him  especially 
he  owed  his  speedy  promotion.  The  i'npe  liked  the  Bishop 
of  Molfctta  because  of  his  g:entlc  amiable  character;  he 
made  him  his  Datary,  and  gave  him  the  Red  Hat  on  the 
7th  May,  M/J."}"  Cib6  was  generally  called  Molfclta  from 
the  name  of  his  bishopric. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  ministry,  CibA  gained 
great  popularity,  "Nobody  left  him  without  being  con- 
soled," says  a  contemporary,  "  lie  received  all  with  truly 
[atherly  kindness  and  gentleness  ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
high  and  low,  of  rich  and  poor."  J  Sixltis  TV.  thought  so 
highly  of  him,  that  at  his  departure  from  Rome  in  June 
I47G,  he  left  him  behind  a.s  Legate,  Cibti  filled  thi.s  post, 
an  extremely  tliorny  one  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Pope. 


•  Gams.  833,898, and  UcnELU.lV.,  741 ;  I.,  918 ;  Jacob.  Volaterranus 
En  MuRATOKi,  X.XIII.,  119. 

f  B.  Arlulli  writes  IM  Sept.  1484  lo  Iiis  Duke  :  *Tliiil  he  knew  tlie  new 
Pope  very  well  whon  lie  was  a  Cmvlinnl,  tni(  honores  niui.int  mnrM,  ma 
cenamente  la  benigniu  cl  afatjiliia  I'h.i  i;inta  inn.itii  ci  ;ibiiuau  ch' 
OKnitmo  sta  in  fcnii;i  !(|Mr!iii»i  chc  h.'tbi;inm  un  bon  Papa.  (Suite 
,  Archives,  Modcna.)  AcKitlius  of  Viteriw  ».*iys  of  Innocent  VJII.:  *Q\ti 
"cum  omnium  mortnliiim  hnmnnissimus  ac  comis  mnwinc  atiitie  urlianns 
etsct,  Sixio  ciru.s  eflecius  clatiriua  ac  tandem  c-iidinalis  at  facius. 
Hist,  vijfint!  serial..  Coil.  c.  S,  ii).  f.  314.     AnKeIi<"-T  Library  M  Rome. 

t  Sl<llSM0Nl>0  Lifc"  CONTI.   I.,    Ill-lJ  ;  TllUASNE,  1.,  517-I9J   atld 
alsn  GottIjOB,  in  the  HiaioriiC?i«  Jahrb.,  VII.,  51& 

VnL.  V.  R 
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All  accounts  agree  in  praising  Uie  kindness,  the  benevo- 
lent and  amiable  disposition  of  the  newly-elected  Pope, 
but  tliey  arc  equally  unanimous  in  condemning  his  want  of 
independence  and  weakness.  "  He  gives  tlic  impression  ofa 
mail  who  is  guided  rather  by  the  advice  of  others  than  b)' 
his  own  lights,"  says  the  Florentine  AmbassAdor  of  him,  as 
early  as  Aug.  29th,  14S4,  and  he  also  speaks  of  him  as 
wanting  in  solid  education  and  experience  in  political 
aFTairs.*  It  is  not  surprising  that  Giuliano  dclla  Roverc,  to 
whom  Cibi  owed  his  promotion  to  the  dignities  both  of 
Cardinal  and  Pope,  obtained  an  unbounded  xscendenc}- 
over  a  character  of  this  kind.  "  While  with  his  uncle  he 
had  not  the  slightest  influence,  he  now  obtains  whatc%-cr  he 
likes  from  the  new  I'ope,"  remarks  the  Envoy  from  Fcrrara. 
Sept.  t3th,  1484.  "Send  a  good  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
of  S.  Fcler,"  the  Florentine  Envoy  writes  to  Lorenzo  de" 
Medici,  "  for  he  is  Pope  and  more  than  ropc."t  The 
practical  result  of  these  relations  was  that  Cardinal  Jclla 
Rovcre  came  to  reside  in  the  Vatican,  while  his  brother 
Giovanni,  already  Prefect  of  Rome,  u-as  named  Captain- 
general  of  the  Church,  in  December.  I 


M 


•  Fabrokivs,!!.,  357,  2S9;  Thuasne,  Uji?;  REUHONt,  Lore 
II.,  300,  cd.  2. 

t  Sre  Fakk(»iius.  II.,  3S9,  Ami  BBOSCli.  Julhn  II.,  308.  The 
Genoese  Envoy  at  Konic,  Laciaro  Doria,  remarks  in  a  *  Report  of 
33rd  Aug.,  1485,  thai  it  was  th«  vartt  thing  to  treat  wnh  tlte  I*o|M)  or 
with  ()iu!i»RO  delLi  Kovere :  rlie  6  tiUlo  uno  effects  State  Arclii<res, 
Gciiod. 

t  UURCItARUl  Duirium,  I.,  71,  124 ;  Not.  di  Nnoiiporto,  1093 :  and 
Cappelu,  CartcgKi,  I.,  277.  lfiRoc«nl  Vlll.  Kid  commtmicaied  the 
news  of  hut  etcclkm  to  Gio^-anni  delkt  Kovere  on  tlic  day  iuett,  and  had 
added  an  inviutton  to  come  lo  Rome.  (*  Lib.  brev.  18,  f.  sK  Secret  Ar- 
chives  of  llicValion.)  The  *L.eUer  of  Arlotli,  duL  Rome,  1484.  ScpL  IJ, 
Myt :  Madama.  Se  la  V.  S.  j.  hn  inie^io  de  la  gran  liona  gratia  ha  cum  el 
novo  [n]Ki  Ira  d  sofini  TaUri  el  r.  rar^  !>aiit>ieto  ad  vinculo  Ilia  inieu> 


Immediately  after  his  cl«tinn.  Innocent  VIII.  had 
pledged  his  word  lo  the  magistrates  to  bestow  all  civic 
officci  and  benefices  on  Roman  citizen;!  only.  It  was  his 
failure  in  keeping  this  promise,  which  so  incensed  Infessura, 
the  secretary  of  the  Roman  Senate,  tliat  he  composed  a 
series  of  caustic  epigrams  against  him.*  In  judging  this 
matter  we  must  consider,  however,  that  it  was  very  hard 
for  the  Fope  "  to  keep  his  promise  in  the  face  of  the  claims 
of  the  greedy  prelates,"  t  The  electors  and  their  adherents 
had  to  be  rewarded,  personal  relations  and  friends  to  be 
considered ;  but  the  just  complaints  against  tlits  unpromising 
Ijcginiiing  of  his  Pontificate  were  kppt  in  the  back^-mund 
for  the  time  being,  by  the  brilliant  festivities  of  the  Corona- 
tion and  the  posieao. 

On  Sept.  1  ith,  all  the  preparations  for  the  Coronation,  in 
which  artists  like  Pcrugino  and  Antoniasso  Romano  were 
engaged,  were  completed.*  The  ceremony  itself  took 
place  on  the  following  day.  In  the  morning  the  Pope 
went  to  S.  Peter's,  celebrated  High  Mass  there,  and  gave 
his  benediction  to  the  people.  Then  Cardinal  Piccolo- 
mini  crowned  him  outside  the  BaMlica.  After  a  short 
interval,  he  went  in  solemn  procession  to  take  possession 


^^kH 


im  Iwn  el  vero  :  cl  l.i  vx.\<x  h  noln  che  SAnjiteTo  od  vincuin  li>  fece 
iax  v€9covD  (but  only  of  Molfclta) ;  ct  poi  cardtnaic  el  n&vissinuuncnle 
It  la  duRito  faiica  assay  «t  hnvoto  bon^i  pnne  a  farlo  papa  et  S.S.  vwle 
li  «tia  apresso  ei  uloifui  in  pnlbtin.  (State  AivtiivRN,  MiHlen.i.)  hinocent 
VIII.  hiid  proposed  the  naminaiiun  of  Ginvaiini  dclb  Kovcre  in  a 
Consistory  held  No%'.  36il),  .iiid  all  ilie  Citdiimls  had  a.Kr«(sd  lo  it. 
♦Letitr  of  A.  Sfonsi  written  on  this  day.    State  ,\rchive,  Milan. 

•  ijrFR-SSURA,  174. 

■t  Grecorovius,  VII.,  273.  cd.  3. 

J  ScuMARSOW,  Melouo,  371.    In  the  "'Mandati,  14S4-86  we  find  ( 

TOlered  for  the  3Jlch  Septciiil>er,  148.],  p.iymeni  for  Xlll.  libi:mi«  ijui  1 

mterfiicrunt  coroiwtiotii  .S.I>.N.     On  Hit-  igili  January,  148;,  there  aie 
still  several  sums  entered  pro  fcslo  coronutionis.    Slate  Archives,  Rome. 
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(^K«w)  of  the  Lateran  Palact  The  homage  of  the  Jews 
usual  on  such  occasion  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angela  ;  the  object  of  this  arrangement 
to  protect  them  against  ill-usage  from  the  populac 
Burdiard  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  magnif 
pFoccs<iion  to  the  Lateran,  and  there  exist  several  other 
accounts  of  it  in  Itah'an,  and  one  in  German,  so  that  we 
possess  ample  information  in  regard  to  all  its  details. 
An  immense  crowd  of  people  thronged  tlie  street*!,  which 
were  decorated  with  green  boughs  and  goi^eous  hangings 
and  carpets.  Sixteen  noblemen  carried  "the  canopy, 
under  which  the  Pope  rode  on  a  white  horse  richly 
caparisoned  in  white  and  gold.  He  had  on  his  head 
a  golden  crown,  and  over  his  shoulders  the  pallium ; 
.md  wore  round  his  neck  a  costly  amice,  and  a  cross 
of  gold  on  his  breast,  and  blessed  the  people  as 
passed."* 

Innocent  VIII.,  whose  aflability  is  highly  praised  by  tl 
Envoy  from  Ferrara,f  had  all  the  more  cause  for  bein 
satisfied  in  so  far  tliat  the  day  and  all  the  ceremonies  hac 
passed  over  without  any  hitch  or  disturbance  worth 
(ncntiontng.t      On  the  same  day   the  solemn  Bulls  wer 


*  Chmei..  Materialicn  lur  OcMerreicli.  ficsch.,  II.,  js*  (Wien,  1838^ 
The  above  account  lakcn  from  ilic  Ardiivcs  of  Kiedeck  has  been  ovt 
looked  both  by  Rcumont  and  Cregorovius.    Cf.  atso  especially  Rl 
CHAHtM   iJariuin,  I^   90  sff.   fsee   CakCKI.UEri,  Po&sessi.  46  sef/.\ 
BrJtLlNER,  1!.,  7s);  Icltcr  of  Vei|>iicci  of  Sept.  131I1,  1484,  in  OehkiI 
RELLI,  48  ;  J'aOI/J  PELLO  Maktro,  cd.  Pelaea,  106,  and  ihc  *Rcf 
of  B,  Arlotti,  dal.  Rome,  1484,  Sepl.  ijtb.    Slate  Archives,  Modcna. 

t  Kor  ihc  *Ke|>i>rt  i)Unle<l  »ce  supra,  p.  2j3,  tioie  J. 

X  The  Uukc  of  MiUn  irrote  to  his  envoy  F,  A.  dc  Talentit,  Sept  l^tK 
1484,  Uiat  Itc  learned  with  very  grrcat  pleasure  from  hit  letter  of  the 
I4ih,  IhntilieCoronaiiotiorihe  Pope  had  Uiken  place  con  tania  solemnita 
et  (tuieic  dc  ciuello  |iopulo  iiuanio  d«yden»tc  «  fo*w:  potuto.  <Siate_ 
Archives,  Milan.)    Cf.  also  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Kom,  XL,  639. 
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drawn  up  which  acquainted  :il!  Christian  Princes  and 
States  with  the  accession  of  the  new  Voytc,  and  asked  their 
prayers  for  a  prosperous  Pontificate.* 

Prayers  were  certainly  greatly  needed,  for  Innocent 
VIII.  entered  upon  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
the  Pontifical  States  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
aggravated  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
Holy  See.-}-  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new!y-elected 
Pontiff  was  full  of  good  intentions.  Three  things,  he 
repeated  on  his  Coronation -day,  he  was  resolved  to  pursue 
with  the  greatest  zeal ;  peace,  justice,  and  the  welfare  of 

•  The  I'ope  had  informed  nme  pnnzta  and  pretxics  of  his  election, 
before  his  C»n>n:iiion,  Cy.  KAVVAi-nus,  ad  an.  1484,  n.  46  i/y.  The 
official  *Gull  Salvalor  nostcr,  dai.  priil  Id,  ScpL,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  FloicQce,  Cologne  und  Mantua.  FroiiiEs'NEH,  III.,  8S0,  it 
appears  ih.it  n  simil.ir  liuil  had  been  sent  Ia  the  Univcisities  of  Cologne, 
however  ihis  Bu]]  no  longer  exists,  ihou^gh  ih*  one  addressed  to  the 
University  of  Cmcow  is  still  extani,  »ee  Monuui.  Pol^  Xl^  306.  The 
Univertilics  of  fiiris  and  of  Heidelberg  were  also  informed  of  the  ckctton 
by  a  special  letter,  see  GUCTTf-C,  VIII.,  60;  Hautz,  1.,  354.  The  cities 
of  the  Papal  Stale*  (c/.  Cod.  C,  IV.,  1,  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  University 
of  Genoa) rniil  (he  1  hicf  jirctnlcs  and  iirthhisliojK  rc" eircd  likewise  a 
»p«dal  notice.  C/.  the  Kcgcsl.  of  ihc  liull  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg  in  the  Archii-es  of  the  ImperLi!  and  KopI  government  of 
Salrburg,  Rub.  1.,  (m,c.  4".  Tlie  nuincrou.s  Embaiitiea  of  Obedience  arc 
all  enlcicd  in  Curchardi  Diariiini.  Of  the  Envoys*  addreucs  of  cod- 
gratulalion  ttt  the  ricw  I'ope,  many  of  which  wcic  prinlcrl  iil  the  time, 
those  of  Tito  Vespastano  Stroita  {c/.  ilie  monographs  of  Albrecht 
[Dreaden,  1891)36),  and  of  John  von  Dallwrg,  Ki»hop  of  Worms,  were 
the  most  admired ;  the  latter  was  considered  a.  wDndcrful  production 
for  a  Ccnnan  ;  ihe  fact  tlial  it  passed  through  two  editions  in  Rome 
proi-et  how  highly  thought  of  it  was.  C/'.  Moknkwkc,  Joh.  v.  Dalberg, 
QS-99.     Ileidclberv,  iS^?. 

f  Breve  rcgibus  Hiapaiiie,  dat.  ut  a.  {7  Dec,  14:84) :  Invenimiu  in  hsc 
iwMra  ad  apostolatiis  apiccin  .li^umptioiie  .lerarium  catnen;  apost^'  nen 
iTTOdo  ]>cciiniis  cxhauslum,  sed  dcbiirs  eii:im  inagnis  gravatu]n.  Lib. 
brer.  iS,  t  74,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican 
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the  city.*  Accordingly,  he  provided  for  a  stricter  surveill- 
ance and  administration  of  justice  in  Rome,  and  com- 
missioned some  of  the  Cardinals  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  between  the  Colaniia  and  Orsini.f 
Even  beyond  ihe  boundaries  of  his  own  territory,  Innocent 
was  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  was 
especially  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  prolonged 
dispute  about  Sarzana.  On  the  17th  Sept  he  had  entered 
into  negotiations  on  thb  subject  with  the  Envoys  of  Naplis, 
Florence  and  Milan.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  under 
standing,  the  Pope  said  on  this  occasion,  he  considered  it 
a  supreme  duty  of  his  Apostolic  office  to  bring  about  this 
peace,  so  that  all  Italian  Slates  might  enjoy  its  happy 
results,  and  might  recover  from  the  heavy  expenses  which 
had  left  the  Holy  Sec  burdened  with  a  debt  of  more  than 
Z^opoo  ducats.  The  dispute  about  Sar^ana,  complicated 
by  the  attack  of  the  l''lorcntincs  on  i'ictrasanta,  caused  him 
great  anxiety,  because  of  the  character  of  the  Genoese, 
wlio  would  not  hesitate  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  who 
had  already  brought  foreigners  to  Italy  on  other  occasions. 
Genoa  had  applied  to  him  to  settle  tlic  affair  by  a  judicial 
pronouncement.  He  knew  that  his  predecessor  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  do  this,  but,  being  a  Genoese  himself  and 
in  a  more  favourable  [xisition  than  Pope  Sixtus,  he  hoped 
to  attain  his  object,  especially  as  he  fcit  sure  that  the 
Signoria  of  Florence  would  do  their  utmost  to  smooth  the 
way} 

*  *'Cbe  ad  trc  cose  vole  atiender  cum  siudio  ct  cffiizatia :  a  pw% 
iustitia,  et  aliuniimLBi.  *  Rcixrit  of  B.  Adnlii  nf  ijtii  Sept,  t484. 
ArlMti  h.ii:1  .-ilrcAHy  reported.  Sept  mt,  Out  the  disfK»>[ion«  nf  ih«  Cop« 
v,-cn  cxlirmcly  pacific     (lloth  ^LcUrrs  in  the  Sl.it?  Archives,  Modena.) 

t  INMESSURA,  177,  and  Ambassadorial  Report  in  Arch.  d.  Soc  Rotn, 
XI.,  631.  On  the  depuUtlioii  of  Cardiiuds  c/.  *  LeUcr  of  Card.  A.  Sfbna 
lUl.  Rome,  .Sepl.  26,  1484.     State  An-Jin^c^  Milan- 

X  Report  of  Vcspucd  of  iSUi  bepL,  ulU,  in  Ceknakixli,  j  I  ttf.i 
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A  few  days  later,  22nd  September,  the  names  of  tht:  new 
Cardinal-Ij^gatcs  were  published.  Nardini  was  to  go  to 
Avignon,  Moles  to  the  Campagna,  SavelH  to  Bologna, 
Orsini  to  the  March  of  Aiicona,  and  AscanJo  Sforza  to 
the  Patrimony  of  S.  Peter.  ArcimboUdi  was  confirmed  as 
Legate  of  ferugia.*  Existing  circumstances  made  it  a 
matter  of  especial  uj^ency  that  a  Legate  should  be  sent 
at  once  to  Avigiion,+  however,  neither  Nardmi  nor  Moles 
ever  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  ;  the  former 
died  October  22nid,  the  latter,  November  2tst,  1484.} 

The  Pope  himself  had  fallen  ill  in  October  1484.5  Soon 
it  became  evident  that  in  spite  of  his  good  rcsolultons.  he 
had  neither  energy  nor  prudence  enough  to  be  successful 
in  his  mediation  between  the  jealous  and  quarrelsome 
Stites  of  Italy.  His  interference  in  the  dispute  about 
Sarxana  had  no  effect.  In  the  Spring  of  the  following 
year.  Innocent  again  fell  .sick,  and  at  the  same  time  the  feud 
between  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  broke  out  afresh.  Sigis- 
mondo  de"  Conti  tells  us,  that  on  the  12th  March,  1485,  the 
Pope  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  kept  him  in 
bod  for  three  months  ;  and  he  was  in  such  a  critical  state 

Rkumont,  Txircn^o.  TI„  3o8,  (/.  197.  333  itq.,  «1.  2.  Sec  also  the 
vtiy  rare  trcalkc  of  GtACOMO  DA  FlKNO,  Uelb  l«t<:a;iionc  a  Koina  di 
Lamara  Doria  il  14S5:  S3(,'^ro  di  studi  suUa  diploiiicuii  GenovcM. 
(Sampiertlarena,  1863X  which  KcutiinnI  lias  o\crlc»kcd. 

•  In  liUKCllARDl  Didriuiii,  1..  i;5,  It  is  sUlcit,  willvjul  date,  thai  this 
took  pla^c  in  the  stconii  Consistory.  The  d-iic  given  above  is  taken 
from  a  **lleport  of  A.  Sfoiza.  of  Sept.  22nd,  sec  Apiwndix,  N.  i. 
State  Arcliivet,  MiLin. 

+  dy:  on  this  point  the  •liricf  lolhc  Kiiifrof  FnuiccofOct.  i6th,  I484. 
Lib.  brev.  18,  f,  36.   Secret  Arthivcs  of  the  Valican. 

J  BUKCHARDl  Diariiim,  I.,  1 13, 115 ;  *  Letter  of  Cardinal  A.  Sforaa, 
dat  Rome.  u^^^.  Oti.  :4iIj.     Sute  ArtViv^s,  Milan. 

%  "Last  ni^hl  the  I'opc  fell  ill,"  Cardinal  Ascanro  Sfona  report* 
in  a  *Leiter,  dat.  Rome,  1484,  Oct.  9th.    State  Archives,  Modena. 
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that  one  day  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  dead.  The 
Protonotary,  Obbietto  Fieschi,  sent  word  at  once  to  the 
Orsini  that  the  Pope  had  expired.  They  immediately  posted 
troops  on  the  Ponte  Molle  and  all  the  bridges  of  the  Anio 
in  order  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  city;  but 
they  had  soon  to  repent  of  this  manceuvre,  for  the  report 
of  the  Pope's  death  proved  false.  The  skilful  treatment 
of  the  famous  physicians,  Podocatharo  and  Giacomo  da 
Genesio,  had  saved  the  life  of  Innocent  VIII.  The  Pope, 
who  had  always  favoured  the  Colonna,  now  grew  more 
partial  to  them  than  ever.  The  fortune  of  war  also  seemed 
to  smile  on  them  in  the  beginning  ;  in  two  days  they  took 
Nemi  and  Gcnzano,  but  they  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
the  Orsini.* 

These  endless  disputes,  which  Innocent  VIII.  tried  in 
vain  to  allay,  were  seriously  aggravated  by  the  estrange- 
ment between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  which 
continued  to  increase  from  day  to  day. 

*  SiGiSMONHO  PK'  CONTr,  I.,  2i8-20  ;  BURCHARDI  DiaHum,  I.,  142  ; 
iNrKSSUKA,  178;  Not,  di  Nantiporto,  1093.  In  a  *Le tier  dated  [485, 
April  5th,  Cardinal  A.  Sforza  specially  mentions  the  weak  btate  of  the 
Pope  after  his  ilhiess.     State  Archives,  Milan. 
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QUARRKI^  BETWEI^N  THE  PoPK  AND  FeKRANTK  Of  NaTLES 
(1484.-1487). — 7'llK  Ciu6  AND  MlUICI  FA1iIIU£3  ALLIED  br 
MAR  R I  AC  K. 

Althou«II  King  Kerrantc  of  Naples  had  done  his  best 
before  the  Papal  election  to  exclude  Cardinal  Cibo,  he  now 
made  a  great  show  of  cordiality,  and  immediately  sent  him 
a  Icltcr  of  congratulation.  Innocent  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing his  thanks,  and  reminding  liim  of  his  former  relations 
with  Naples,  assured  him  that  he  would  do  for  him  all  he 
conscicntiouslj  could,  but  he  added,  that  he  bopcd  Fcrrantc 
on  his  part  would  shew  himself  a  true  Catholic  I'rince.* 

The  first  note  of  discord  in  the  relations  between  Rome 
and  Naples  was  struck  by  the  King's  son,  Alfonso,  Duke 
ol  Calabria.  He  came  to  Rome  on  the  20th  October,  1484, 
on  his  return  from  I*"crrara,  and  was  received  by  the  ]*opc 
with  all  poisiblc  marks  of  honour  and  friendship  ;t  but 
when  the  Duke  demanded  the  incorporation  of  Tlenevenlo, 
Terracina,  and  Ponte  Corvo,  with  the  territory  of  his  father, 
Innocent  VIII.  refuswl  to  accede  to  his  request.  It  is  said 
that  Alfonso  replied  in  a  menacing  tone,  saying,  that 
before  long  he  would  make  the  Pope  beg  for  the  annexa- 
tion, of  his  own  accord.     In  consequence  of  this  collision, 

*  Kavnaijjus,  »d.  an,  1484.11.47. 

+  BURCHARDI  Diariuin,  I.,  iii  ;  LeosTELLO,  43  «y.  The  Pope 
raceivtd  Alfou»o  on  Oct.  asnd ;  after  that  Cardinal  Borgia  ^-avc  a 

^ Mptttidii  Kimjuet  in  his  honour,  itc  Appendix,  N.  2,  l«lier  of  CaTdinal 

^^ftAscanin  Sforaa  of  Oct.  33nd,  1484.    Suic  Archi^'cs,  Milan. 
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it  accmcd  doubtful   whether  the  Ncapoliian  Embassy  of     , 
Obedience  would  be  sent  to  Rome.     To  bring  th)3  abou^H 
the  Pope  had  recourse  lo  a  ver>'  strange  expedient.     Bulls 
were  drawn  up  annexing  the  cities  as  demanded,  but  these, 
instead  of  being;  handed  over  to  the  King,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Cardinal  Gluliano  della  Kovcre,  while 
Innocent  VIII.  made  a  declaration  before  a  notary,  that 
the  documents  were  only  intended  for  show,  in  order  to^^ 
appease  the  impetuous  King  for  the  moment.     It  was  noj^P 
at  all  his  intention  to  give  up  his  claim  to  the  cities,  and  he 
wa.'i  resolved,  if  necessary,  to  meet    force  with  force. 
Alfonso  drew  up  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Papal  State 
the  Pope  also  began  to  collect  an  army  and  to  took  out 
aUies.*     Aljove  all,  Innocent  VIU.  tried  to   gain  Venice. 
On  February  28th,  1485,  the  canonical  penalties  imposed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  Upon  tlic  Venetians  were  withdrawn,  and^ 
the  Signoria    responded    by  sending    their  Embassy 
Obedience.f    Tommaso  Catanei,   Bishop  of  Cervia,  wa 
sent  to  Venice^  to  arrange  for  the  transference  of  Robertc 
Sanseverino,  the  captain  of  the  mercenary  troops,  to  the_ 
I'apaJ  scr\-ice4 

The  relations  between  Rome  and  Naples  became  mor 
and  more  strained,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Ferraiite,  wl 
not  only  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  for  his  fief,  but  intcr^ 
fcFCd    unjustifiably  in    purely  ecclcsiasticid   matters,  d< 

♦  -SlGISMOffDO  DK"  COWTI,  T.,  3l6. 

+  The  Bull  of  Absolution  in  Ravxau>Us.,  ad  an.  t^Sj,  n.  4$;  ef^ 
NAVACrERO,  1 192  i  Maupiilro,  301.  •Brief  to  the  Dojjc  <i.  Moccntgo, 
of  March  ind,  1485  (Siai«  Archives,  Venice).  ♦Letter  of  Cardinal  A. 
Sfona,  (lat,  Rome.  \i,i^.  Feb.  38ih  (State  Archi^-es.  Milan),  and 
♦Despatch  of  Amvabcnc,  dat  Rome,  1485,  March  sfth  (Gonzaga 
Archives,  MamiiaX  On  the  OWdicntc,  kc  llUkCltARm  Diariqra,  I^ 
■  48-9 ;  *J*>ne  3()tli,  Innocent  VIM.,  ihankctl  the  Doge  for  it ;  see  Lik.j 
I>rev.  18.  f.  107  b.  Secret  Archives  of  the  Valicin. 

;  SrctSMO.'iDO  DE'  CONTl    I.,  317. 
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Spoiled  the  clergy  by  arbitrary  taxes,  anJ  openly  sold  his 
bishoprics  to  utterly  unsuitable  persons.*  In  the  Summer 
of  1485  the  two  Courts  .came  to  an  open  rupture.  On  the 
feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Neapolitan  Envoy 
appeared  with  the  customary  white  horse  but  without  the 
tribute.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  accept  Ihc  lame 
excuse  that  the  King  was  not  able  to  pay  because  of  his 
expedition  against  Otranto,  as  several  years  had  passed 
since  this  event.  When  Innocent  refused  to  accept  the 
palfrey  without  the  money,  Ferrante's  ambassador  entered 
a  formal  protest--)- 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  Barons'  war  broke  out 
at  Naplci;,  This,  "the  most  appaUing  of  all  the  tragic 
dramas  of  the  ijih  Century,"  was  caused  by  Alfonso  of 
Calabria.  This  "  overbearing,  faithless  and  cruel "  Prince 
persuaded  his  father  to  attempt  to  put  down  the  discon- 
tented nobles  by  a  .sudden  and  treacherous  attack.  In 
the  Summer  of  1485  he  found  an  opportune  moment. 
Count  Montorio,  who  was  Governor  of  the  rich  town  of 
Aquila,  was  enticed  to  come  to  Chieti,  and  there  taken 
prisoner  ;  the  citadel  of  Aquila  was  immediately  occupied 
by  Neapolitan  troops.I  The  Barons  soon  saw  that  the 
same  fate  awaited  them  which  Louis  XI.  had  prepared  for 
his  nobles  ;  they  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  house  of  Aragon,  but  to  take  measures  to  defend 
themselves.  In  the  autumn  of  1485,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquila  expelled  the  Neapolitan  garrison  and  planted  the 
banner  of  the  Church  on  their  walls.§      Their  example 


•  Sir.isMOWDO  DK'  CoNTi,  1.,  236  ifj*.  Cf.  Rmjmowt,  LoTcmo,  II., 
217,  ed.  2:  CiiRrSTOPHE,  II.,  311-12. 

+  GtANNOse,  III.,  350**^7. 

;  POBZiO,  59  rtf.;  Reumont,  Lorenm,  II.,  ai?,  cda;  CiOTHKIN, 
Stiditalicn,  3  26. 

%  Croaichcdi  Nap^li,  inArdi.  St.  Nap.,  I., ;?{  NoTAK  GUCOMO,  ijfi^ 
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was  followed  by  several  other  Neapolitan  cities  and  ten-N 
torics.* 

Rome  in  July  wa«  visited  with  an  outbreak  of  the 
Flagiie^t  and  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  events  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  was  watched  with  anxious  atten- 
tion. "Innocent  VIII.,"  the  Mantuan  Envoy  reports, 
July  E8th,  1485,  "is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Barons."  They  had  ;ilrcady  laid  their  complaints 
against  Fcrrantc  before  the  Pope  on  a  former  occasion  ;  now 
again  their  messengers  appcircd  in  Rome  to  ask  for  help. 
Their  hinfiuage  was  thai  of  men  driven  to  desperation  ; 
they  would  rather  sufler  any  extremity  than  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  ?'errante  or  Alfonso;  if  the  Pope  did  not  help 
them,  they  would  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
some  foreij;;n  power.J 

Thus  we  sec  that  Innocent  found  himself  forced  into  taking 
part  in  the  war,  and  no  great  efTorts  were  needed  on  the  part 
of  Giuliano,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Aragonese,  to  brir^  him  to 
a  point.  The  danger  was  all  the  greater  because  both  con- 
tending parties  were  capable  of  seeking  aid  from  the  Turks^^ 
It  was  evident  which  side  the  Pope  would  take.  Ferrante^^^^ 
conduct  in  ecclesiat^ical  matters,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  former  I'opa;  of  his  violence  and  trcacherj-,  left  no  rooi 

aiul  RiYhK-v  La  dcdiiionc  dcitii  AquiUni  ad  Innoocnxo  VIII.,  in  Bollei 
<1.  Soc.  pntria  ne^li  Abruui,  1.,  36  sfq.    Aquila,  1S89, 

*  NOTAK  GiACOMO,  I  J?  ;  HoRGiA,  Bcnevenicn  III.,  432. 

^  C/.  an  this  point  tht  •Letters  of  A.  SfbrM,  dated  Rome,  July  2, 
11,  and  22,  14S5:  many  d«alhs— nutiib«n  ure  flyiiijj  from  the  city 
(State  Archive*,  Milan].  On  the  7th  July,  Ariotti  ni«niions  the  number 
of  deaths;  on  the  iSth,  he  &ays  ihai  the  itiguc  is  spreading,  and  in 
October  it  unn  iiJII  raginK-  *Kcport&  of  (he  7th,  8ih,  and  loth  Oaol>cr, 
all  in  the  btatc  Aicluve»,  Modcna. 

I  SicisjioNtN*  iiB*  CoNTi,  I.,  337-8.  *Dcspatch  of  the  Mantuan 
Envoy  Airivabene,  dat.  Rente,  1485,  July  iSch.  Gonia^  Aicbivxs 
ai  Mantua. 
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for  doubt  on  this  point.*  At  (his  moment  Ferrante  tried 
once  more  to  avert  the  impending  storm  by  sending  his 
son^  Cardinal  Giovanni  d' Aragona  as  mediator  to  Rome; 
but  the  Plague  was  raging  there,  the  Cardinal  was  stricken 
and  died  on  October  I7th.f  Whilst  Ferrantc's  son  was 
on  his  death-t>ed,  the  Cardinals^  discussed  the  aifairs  of 


*  Cf.  Leeret,  VI.,  34S,  and  Reumokt,  LorenEO,  11.,  ai8,  ed.  a. 
Aa  lo  Gluliano's  motives,  see  Bkosch,  Juliii>  11.,  34  uq.\  nnd  ulin 
ClFOLLA,  632.  On  callinK  in  llic  Turks,  sec  StCISMONDO  DE'  CONTI, 
1.,  «8. 

t  IMFESSURA  (ed.  Tanimasini,  1S6  setj.)  makes  cut  ilat  Cardinal 
d'AiSKona  died  of  poison  {(/.  Mazzuchf.lli,  I.,  i,  917).  The  editor, 
Tommaaini,  docs  not  mcnlion  Gcnnarclli's  remark  (73):  Monunienla 
legalionuitt  Florentinoruni  ne  verbiim  quidein  faciunt  de  veneno. 
NOTAR  OiACOMO,  153,  do«  not  spfc-ik  of  ix)i*on  «riiher;  I.rostrixo, 
81,  expressly  elates  that  the  Cardinal  succumbed  to  a  fever.  Infc-ssura, 
who  moreover  does  not  %wk  Uic  correct  date  for  the  Cardinal's  deudi, 
K  contradicted  besides  hy  sevcml  •Report*  of  AnibasMdnriiwhirh  I  hai-c 
discovered,  so  ilui  even  Tominasini  will  hardly  maintain  Ihe  accuracy  of 
the  rhronitler  in  this  case.  The  dcMunirntH  on  which  I  rely  are:  (l) 
•Kcport  of  Arriviibenc,  dat.  Rome,  ij8$,  Oct.  17th:  Qucsla  noctc  a 
le  horc  X.,  se  ne  morto  lo  rnrd.  dc  Atngona.  ('['here  is  no  tueniion  of 
poisan.  Gontaga  Archives,  Mantua).  (3)  'Leiler  of  ArLoiti,  daL  Rome, 
1465, Oct. 7th :  l'ln([ucat  Romc^  Immediatdynflcrlliciirrivnl0fCanlin.1I 
d'Aragona  two  of  his  companions  died.  'rh«  Cnidina!  liinuclf  is  in  bed. 
OcLSth  :  Numerous  deailu  in  Rome.  £1  i|ual  canlinale  (dAragona)  sia 
pur  cosi  debile  con  la  febre  coniiniia  el  dol  prnpoiiionali  (»V)  benche 
mostrano  csser  Icg^icri,  pur  qucsla  sim  ha  prcso  una  nicdicina  dc  rcnlxii- 
t»ro  el  piima  per  via  del  itoniacalc  jc  li  ^  facta  ia  piu  volte  bone  evacua- 
tion de  sanifue.  S.  Sri*  R"a  apera  ben  de  se  ei  anclie  11  niedici  non 
desperano.  Oct.  10th:  TheCardinalisbetCer.  Oct.i'lli:  Ini|uest']ioni 
d  rev.  ct  ill.  quondam  cardinak  de  Kagnna  vcstro  ci;ignalo  (the  letter  t5 
addressed  to  Uuke  Ercole)  cxpinvvit  Con  fftnn  devotion  et  religionc  k 
la  Panegyric  of  th«  deceased,  la  de  coniinuo  nte  li  &iim  truvato 
in  la  iafirmiia  ct  In  la  niortc.    St.iie  Arcliivcs,  Modcna, 

t  The  absent  Oirdin.^lM  were  invited  by  *Bncf:i  of  Oct.  4lh,  148$,  lo 
return  speedily  for  the  following  Saturday.     Briefs  to  this  eAecl  vrere 
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Naples  with  the  Pope.  The  result  was,  thai  the  Holy  See 
warmly  embraced  the  intcrcst-s  of  the  Rarnns,  took  AquiU 
under  its  protection,  and  declared  war  ^ain*t  the  Ki»g.* 
The  Dull  drawn  up  to  justiTy  tliis  step  Is  dated  October 
14th,  and  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  5.  Peter's  ten  dayt 
latcr.t 

The  King  of  Naples  soon  pro\Td  the  insincerity  of  his 
proposals  of  peace  to  Rome,  by  openly  declaring  himself 
the  protector  of  the  Or»nt  who  had  a  &hort  time  before  re* 
jected  the  offer  of  the  Pope  to  act  as  mediator^  Ferrante's 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  his  nobles  completely  failed, 
for  nobody  trusted  him  ;  the  rebellion  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

In  order  to  intimidate  the  Pope,  Ferrante  now  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  generally  adopted  by  those  who 


received  by  ihe  CnrdinaL*  of  Sl  Marie,  Anfivra,  Lisbon,  and  Niiples.  LA. 
brcv.  tQ.  f.  U.     Secret  Archives  of  iht  Vwican, 

*  SiCISMOVDO  DC  CONTI,  1.,  333.  The  'Briefs  to  the  epnc  Bat- 
neore^icn.,  <liiL  148;,  Oa.  tSth.  (Joyexpreued  at  the  retura  of  AqoAi 
to  Ihe  ChuKhX  dil.  (it  camcrano  et  quinque  anium  civiL  nottn  AqutL. 
dnt.  IK  s.  {the  Uticr  Brief  b  now  printed  in  BoDctL  St  d.  Soc  puiu. 
ncyli  Atiriuti,  ].,  43},  lib.  tnev.  19,  C  11 ;  in  the  same  plftc*.  tee  a 
*fJnef  uf  Oct.  16th,  by  which  the  immedixie  (les)nich  oftroojB  toAqukU 
bdccrced;  it  a  nxldmsedloGiov.  Franc,  dc  itolneo,  Hcnnrde  Koriivio^ 
and  cnhcr  Papal  cnptaini.    Secret  Atclurcs  of  the  Vatican. 

t  TIk  Itull  is  in  SK-.li>lluKUo  t>K'  CoNTl,  I.,  133-4.  It  »  aBulcd  to 
in  the  Kepon  of  Arrirabene,  of  Oct  ssih,  14S5 :  Hen  la  Sm  cD  N.S. 
fccc  Mlachor  a  k  pone  di  8.  I'ietra  la  boUa  pionibua  de  U  ^"■*'*^iiniw 
•uoa  cirrM  questti  inipresa  del  Kcanw.  (l^in^-a  Aichivn,  Mantak,) 
Frakmui,  Maihos  Corvinus,  717,  it  micLiVen  whim  he  ay%  the  HuU 
wai  fint  iiuUiiUtcd  on  the  m  November,  which  it  also  contradicted  by 
the  Kcport  in  CAftfiLU,  45, 

I  Wah  1.VPKS8UBA,  iSo-«3,  c/.  •Letlcrs  of  Carrlinal  A.  .Sforaa,  d«L 
Koiiw,  14JCJ,  Juljr  yd  and  Sih  (State  Anhix-et,  MiUnJ^and  iha  *Ue». 
pntrbcs  d  Arloili,  dat.  Rome,  148$,  July  7th  and  18th.  Scale 
Ardam,  Modena, 
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had  any  quarrel  with  Rome ;  he  renewed  the  question  of 
convoking  a  Council.  For  tliis  end  he  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Mathias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary. 
The  Neapolitan  Envoy  was  instnictcd  to  ask  Mathias  to 
support  hi*  fathcr-in>law  by  giving  him  material  help,  to  dis- 
suade Venice  from  taking  the  Pope's  side,  and  to  appeal  to 
a  Council  against  the  greed  and  unbearable  arrogance  of 
Rome.*  Mathias  Corvinus  agreed  to  these  proposals. 
January  29th,  14S6  ;  he  declared  in  a  solemn  assembly  of 
the  Hungarian  prelates  and  magnates,  and  in  presence  of 
the  Venetian  and  Florentine  Hnvoys  that  he  would  not  for- 
sake the  father  of  his  wife  He  threatened  the  Fojic  with 
the  withdrawal  of  his  allegiance  and  an  appeal  to  aCouncil, 
and  the  Venetians  with  war.  At  the  end  of  March,  800 
Hungarian  cavalry,  and  later  on  200  cavalrj'  and  700  in* 
fantiy  started  for  Naples,  At  the  same  lime  Mathias  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to 
prevent  the  Venetians  from  assisting  the  i'opc.-|- 

Milan  followed  the  example  of  Hungary  and  declared 
for  the  King  of  Naples.  The  latter  tried  to  gain  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  also,  (n  order  to  hinder  this,  the  l*ope  sent  the 
Florentine  Archbishop  Rinaldo  Orsini  to  Lorenza  He 
explained  to  the  Duke  that "  Innocent  VHI.  was  determined 
to  resort  to  arms ;  that  for  many  months  he  had  warned 
the  King  by  the  late  Cardinal  d' Aragona  and  through  his 
brother  Don  Francesco;  but  that  Fcrrante  had  become 
more  and  more  overbearing  in  his  conduct,  so  that  at  last 
things  must  take  their  course."  The  mission  of  Orsini  had 
no  effect  ;  Lorenzo  declared  for  Fcrrante.  J 

The  Pope  now  began  to  look  for  alliances  and  succeeded 

*,  FERDtXAJOI   Prinii  Instruct.,  ed  V'olpicclla  (Napoli,   lS6)),  o.  5. 
Tauj^uigo,  Oiuv.  I'linuno,  I.,  t&i.    S.  SeverinoMarche,  iS69-?i. 
t  FXAKN61,  Mathjjis  Corvinus,  218. 
X  Rkumomt,  Laivnro,  [I.,  232  jr^.,  ed.  3  ;  ClIRlSTOmE,  IL  jlf. 
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in  concluding  one  with  Genoa  through  the  mediation  of 
Lazzaro  Doria  in  November,  1485.  He  next  tried  to  win 
the  Venetians,  as  did  also  the  Neapolitan  Barons,  but 
neither  the  Fopc  nor  they  conid  obtain  anything  from 
that  quarter.  The  utmost  that  Venice  would  concede 
was  permission  to  Roberto  Sanse%'erino,  whose  services 
Innocent  VI  If.  was  extremely  anxious  to  secure,  to  depart 
*'  if  he  pleased."' 

The  Pope  was  so  impatient  to  see  Roberto  Sansevcrino, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  hasten  to  Rome  without  his  troops, 
in  order  to  arrange  the  plan  of  campai^n.f  Roberto 
entered  the  city  on  horseback,  November  loth,  14ft;,  through 
the  Porta  de!  Fopolu  and  was  ceremoniously  received.  On 
the  same  day  Innocent  VIII.  sent  word  to  Aquila  of  his 
arrival,  adding  that  after  consultation  with  Roberto,  he 
would  inform  them  of  his  plans-J  During  the  following 
days,  the  Lard  of  Anguillara,  Picrro  Giovanni  dc  SavcIH, 
Francesco  de  Colonna  and  others  were  called  to  Rome,  to 
take  part  in  the  Council  of  \Var.§  On  November  30th, 
Roberto  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope  as  Standard-bearer  of  the 
Church,!!  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  enemy 
was  already  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Alfonso  of  Calabria  had  invaded  the  Papal  territory  with 

*  RAVNALDiTS,adan.  1485,  n. 43;  Romanin,  IV.,  433  N.  C/.mAp' 
pendtx,  N.  3,  itie  •Krief  from  the  -Secret  Archives  of  ihe  Vatican. 

t  Sec  in  Appendix,  N.  4,  the  •Itricf  of  joih  Oct.,  1485  (.Seciel  Ar* 
chive*  of  (he  Vatican),  and  SlCISMONDO  DE"  COJTTI,  I..  330. 

X  BURCHAKUI  Diarium,  I.,  15S,  anil  ilie  Brief  'if  Nov.  to,  148^  itt 
Bolteti.,  Si.  <1.  Soc.  pair,  nciflt  Abrarii,  I.,  49, 

§  •Lilj.  brcv.  19,  f.  46'';  Dan}.  Angutllarie  Pier  Jol),  miliiide  SabclKs. 
PaBcluili  viccduci  Gnwine,  dat.  13th  Nov.  [1485] ;  KranciBoo  dc  Colunina 
notario  nostra,  episc.  Massan,,  dau  I4lh  Nov.  Secret  Archives  of  ihc 
Vatioui. 

|]  BURCriARDI  Dianum,  I.,  166  se^.  In  SigismoNDO  DE*  CONTi,  L, 
3J9,  rfod  De«mb.  iitsffmia/  Novemb. 
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twelve  battalions,  and  had  joined  Virginio  Orsini  at  Vico- 
varo.  Florence  sent  a  considerable  force,  Milan  only  100 
soldiers.*  The  enemy  took  possession  of  the  Bridge 
of  Nomcntana  and  carried  their  raids  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  the  city.  Amidst 
the  general  alarm  and  excitement  there  was  one  man  only 
who  kept  his  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  that  was  Cardinal 
Giuliano^dcUa-Kovcre.  I  f  Rome  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  if  their  hopes  of  help  from  within  the 
city  itself  wer«  disappointed,  it  was  to  the  iron  energy  of 
that  prelate  that  tlic  Pope's  thanks  were  due.  Day  and 
night  he  allowed  himself  no  rc&t.  In  the  cold  December 
nights,  he  was  to  be  seen  with  Cardinals  Colnnna  and  Savclli 
making  the  round  of  the  guards  of  the  gates  and  walls. 
The  Vatican  was  turned  into  a  fort,  the  house  of  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador  was  pillaged,  the  castle  of  the 
Orsini  on  Monte  Giordano  was  set  on  fire.  Vir^inio 
Orsini  swore  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  ;  that  the  licad 
of  Giuliano  should  be  carried  through  the  town  .spiked  on  a 
lance-t 

The  courage  of  the  enemy  rose  from  day  to  day  as  they 
discovered  how  feebly  Rome  was  garrisoned.  Roberto 
San:severino  and  Giovanni  dclla  Rovcrc  had  as  yet  no 
troops;  the  Colnnna  with  alt  their  men  were  at  Aquila,  so 
that  in  reality  Uie  city  was  only  defended  by  the  guards  of 
the  palace  and  a  small  force  of  artillery  and  cavalry.J  In 
this  extremity  all  criminals  were  allowed  to  return;  this 
was  done  in  order  to  reinforce  Ihc  ranks  of  the  defenders. 


*  BtfiPMrtMno  nB"  COMTT,  t.,  338;  Rfumont.  Lorcnro,  U,  »23i 
ed.  2.  As  late  as  Nov.  isi.  14S5,  ihe  Pope  had  sent  *Briefs  10  Virginia 
und  Taolo  OniiiJ  com  11  sanding  thcin  to  desist  fimn  ibeir  dcprcdttions. 
Lib.  brcv,  19,  f.  41.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  iNfE-ssuHA,  is<)  tff.,  i<j3  ;  SroisMoNDo  Df  Cown,  t.,  ajg  «f. 

I  SlGISMOKDO  UJS*  COSTJ,  I.,  i41. 
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It  was  not  surprising  tlierefore  that  robbery  and  murder 
became  every-day  occurrences.* 

Virginio  Orsini  carried  on  the  war  with  Rome  with  the 
pen  as  well  as  with  the  sword.  He  wrote  pamphlets 
calling  for  the  deposition  of  Cardinal  Giuliano,  whom  he 
accused  or  the  most  horrible  vices,  and  of  [niiocent  VIII. 
The  Romans  were  ui^ed  to  rebel  against  the  degrading 
tyranny  of  the  "  Genoese  sailor,"  who  was  not  even  a  true 
Pope.  Orsini  offered  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  election 
of  a  new  PontiET  and  new  Cardttials,  and  threatened  to  throw 
Innocent  VIII.  into  the  Tiber.f 

Although  the  Romans  did  not  respond  to  this  invitation, 
the  position  of  the  Pope  was  very  critical ;  none  of  the 
loads  leading  to  the  city  were  safe,  travellers  and  even 
envoys  of  foreign  powers  were  mercilessly  plundered^ 
The  distress  in  the  city,  which  in  reality  was  in  a  state  of 
siege,  was  becoming  intolerable,  when  at  last  the  troops  of 
Roberto  Sanscvcrino  arrived,  December  sSth,  148$.  He  at 
once  presented  his  soldiers  to  Uic  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
and  then  marched  .igainst  the  eneniy.§ 

The  situation  new  began  to  change  for  the  better.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  the  bridge  of  Nomcntana  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  in  January  i486  Mcntana  was  wrested 
from  the  Orsini.  Aflcr  this,  Cardinal  Orsini  surrendered 
Monte  Rolondo  and  repaired  to  Rome  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation  with    the    Pope.||      ITie    desertion   of   Cardinal 

•  Noc  di  Naiuipono,  1097;  iNrKssuRA,  190. 

i   iNKESSUHA,  IV3-3  ;   SiCISMONDO  OB'  COMTI,  I.,  34:-3. 

J  SiciSMONOO  Dtf  CoNTi,  1.,  24t.    CJ.  iNrnssuRA,  196,  and  Not 

di  Nantjpono,  1099,  on  the  spoliation  of  ihe  Envoy  of  MasimiliAn  of 
Au>tru1i>'  mcrccnarie*  of  RobcrlH  Sanscvcrino  !»  14S6. 

g  CJ,  BlTRCiiAltDl  Diarium,  1.,  171  Jry.,  and  *Lcncr  of  Cardinjd  A. 
Sfom,  dal.  Rome,  1485,  Dec  27th.    Slate  Archj\-e3,  Milan. 

[{  Mot.  di  Naniiporro,  1099  ;  Inyessura,  193  ;  LKoerrKLiA97J<y.,  104 
itq.;  SiClSktONDO  de'  COKTl,  I.,  24}  ttqA  CappclLI,  49-3a    On  the 


Onsini  filled  Duke  Alfonso  with  dismay.  He  left  his  army 
and  fled  to  Pitigliano.  Paolo  Orsini  took  tlic  command  of 
the  troops  ihus  abandoned  by  their  leader  and  led  them 
to  Vicovaro.*  Innocent  VIII.,  who  had  been  in  a  pre- 
carious state  of  health  for  several  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  fell  ill  at  this  moment.  On  January  21,  a  rumour  was 
started  tliat  the  Pope  was  dead,  and  Uiat  Virginio  Orsini 
had  entered  the  city. — which  spread  like  wild-fire.  An  inde- 
scribable panic  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Koine,  for  a  general 
pillage  was  apprehended.  The  excitement  lasted  the  whotc 
day,  and  did  not  abate  even  when  the  Pope  shewed  himself 
in  person  at  the  window.  In  consequence  of  this  false 
report  Mentaiia  rtibcUcd,  and  Iciiiucent  VIII.  ordered  this 
fortress  to  be  demolished.t 

After  the  miserable  fashion  in  which  these  wars  were 
conducted  in  Italy  at  that  period,  the  .struggle  dragged  on 
through  the  following  montks  without  any  definite  result. 
The  Papal  States  suffered  severely,  and  there  seemed  no 
prospect  of  any  end  to  the  devastations. 

As  early  as  Jan.  joth,  14S6,  Innocent  VIII.  had  des- 
patched an  Envoy  to  the  Ernpcror  to  explain  his  position, 
and  ask  for  help.{     But  more  ellRcacious  asisii^tancc  might 


cngaKcmcnC  at  the  bridtfC  of  NomenL-in.i,  see  also  the  *Le[(er  of  (J»rdinal 
A.  Sforia,  dal.  Rome,  1485,  Dec.  38.    Stale  Aicliives,  Milan. 

*  RrL'MONT,  Loren»o,  II.,  234,  cd.  2. 

i  iNChSSURA,  196-8:  Not  [li  Nanliporto,  1099;  SlcrSMONIM)  Dtf 
CONTI,  I.,  340;  CappKII-I,  50;  tioRdiA,  JJetievento,  III.,  425  stf. 
See  "Lrtlcr  of  Arrnabene,  dat  Roniv,  i486,  Jiiti.  3,|L|i,  (ioiuaga 
Archives^  Mantua,  and  ♦Aiionymmis  LcUcr  from  Home  of  Jan.  it, 
i486,  in  tlic  Stale  Archives,  Mil.-ui. 

I  S«*13tieforjan.30th,  i486.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  C/. 
»  Brief  10  Basle  of  iliBKime  day.  {City  Archives,  Basic.)  On  the  aUiiudc 
of  Innocent  VllU  wiih  regard  to  ihc  clectititi  of  Ma\imili.-ui  I.,  in  Feb. 
i486,  sec  UrMANK,  in  the  Forsthungcn,  XXII.,  156.  "Lib.  bicv.  19, 
£  137,  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  confimis  Ulnmnn't  conjecture 
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be  expected  from  tlic  Spanish  royal  couple  than  from 
Frederick  111.  This  rising  power  from  henceforth  bc^an 
to  take  a  more  and  more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  tried  to  negotiate  peace,  for 
which  5(  n-ice  the  Pope  expressed  his  thanks.  February  loth, 
i486.  Kight  days  later.  Innocent  Vlll.rcpliedto  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  who  had  exhorted  him  to  make  peace,  by  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  all  h'crrante's  misdeeds,  slating  in 
addition  that  the  tyr;mny  of  the  King  had  driven  the 
nobles  to  such  desperation  that  they  were  prepared  to  call 
in  the  Turks  if  the  Pope  had  refused  to  assist  them.* 

A.s  no  assistance  could  be  hoped  for  from  Venice,  the 
Pope,  or  rather  Cardinal  Giuliano  dclla  Rovere,  and  Cardinal 
de  La  Balue,+  who,  from  the  February  of  1485,  had  been 
acting  as  Envoy  of  Charles  VIM.,  and  protector  of  French 
interests  in  Rome,  had  begun  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
Rent*.  Duke  of  Lorraine.  This  Prince  had  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  claims  on  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  Inno- 
cent VIII.  now  supported.  The  members  of  the  Sacred 
College,  however,  were  by  no  means  unanimous  on  this 
point.  On  March  5th,  r4S6,  the  discussions  in  Consistory 
grew  so  warm,  and  La  Balue  and  Ascanio  Sforsa  came  to 
such  angry  words,  that  the  Pope  had  to  silence  them  both.* 

In  spite  of  thisuppD^ition  La  Halite  and  Giuliano  managed 
to  persuade  Innocent  to  adhere  to  his  former  policy,  and 
to  apply  to  the  French  for  help ;  §  on  March  33rd,  Giuliano 

expie^vcd  in  liii  iioie  1,  wtih  tri^^nl  in  tlie  ibte  of  Ihc  VApa\  letter, 
thai  hotti  Idicts  (tlic  one  to  the  Empcrar  frcdcnck and  the  otherio 
Maximilian  1.)  are  dated  March  9th,  i486. 

•  RWNALDLTS,  ad  an.  i486,  n.  2,  3. 

i  C/,  tJie  CJtcpHenI  mnno^ra(ih  t>y  FORCKOT,  J.  de  La  B^ue,  125  Wf. 

}  C/.  Letters  of  A.  Sfona.  tn  Arch.  St.  luU.,  IV.,  3,  66  frf..aiid  in 
Aidk  Sl  NapoL  XI,,  759  jcy.,  and  the  **Rc|iorl  of  Airivabcfic,  dal. 
Rome,  1486,  March  6lh,  Ciomniya  Archive^,  hUntii.-i. 

g  On  March  loth,  148^^  ihc  I'ope  wtoic  to  ilie  French  Kin;  to  ac- 
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embarked  at  Ostia  for  Genoa,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  April.  To  all  appearances  his  mission  was 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  tUe  Court  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  in  order  to  Induce  the  Kinfj  to  send  assistance. 
However,  the  Cardinal  remained  at  Genoa,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  negotiations '  with  Kent's  Envoy 
and  in  superintending  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  by  the 
Genoese.* 

On  May  9th,  Innocent  VIII.  addressed  a  letter  of 
cncour^ement  to  the  Neapolitan  nobles,  and  ELssured  them 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  continue  tlic  strugglc.f 
About  the  same  time  Alfonso  of  Calabria  defeated  Roberto 
Sanseverino  at  Montorio.J  The  enemy  again  marched 
upon  Rome.  Not  only  the  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  I'apal  States  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  I-'or  months 
the  Florentines  had  been  secretly  inciting  I'enigia,  Citla 
di  Castello,  Viterbo,  Assist,  Fotigno,  Montefalco,  Spolcto, 

knowledge  tlie  n;ce)pt  of  his  lelter  on  the  iituation  in  Naples ;  the  Brief 
concludes  by  praising  the  King.  Ubi,  bnv.  19,  f.  340  ;  fiiii.  "Brief  of 
e»mn)enibtion  of  ih*  s.iine  day  to  dun  Borbonii ;  and  f.  250,  »Bnef  10 
Ihc  Ftrnrii  Kma,  of  Mnrch  Iftli,  .11  nn  ;ii'ktiuwlfil£inenl  of  Mm  yootl 
dispositions  the  fopv  sent  hini  some  blesucd  candles.  Secret  Archives 
or  the  Vaiican. 

•  Sm  Bkosch,  Julius  II.,  36  sff.,  where,  however,  the  depanure  of 
Giuliano  is  wrooKly  slated  lo  bavc  t;tken  ijIht  :iI  the  "  end  of  Maieh," 
The  dale  ghcn  above  in  liURciiARtu  I)i»riiini,  I.,  1  ii,  and  in  CAPPELLr, 
5j  (Brosch  waa  acquainted  with  both  sources,  but  preferred  lo  cull 
from  thcin  tlic  itn;iull)fnlicated  nirtioun  railier  th.in  iht^  hct^  which  ihry 
contain),  is  conlinrcd  by  the  Kc)>DrI  in  cypher  of  Arrivalicne,  tbt.  Rome, 
i486,  March  23rd.  (C>oni.-i^  Archt\-e<),  Manlun.)  Concerning  lhi<i  matter, 
/■/.  :iIko  Buskr,  Bnithuniten,  246  sf^.,  and  in  the  Appendijt,  N,  5,  the 
•Hricf  to  Giuli.inu  nf  M.iy  lllh.  i486.     Secret  Anhivei  of  the  Valimn. 

+  *Principibus  el  baroiiibus  rcgni  NcapoliL  Nobis  el  S.  R.S.ntlhercnt, 
Ub.  bnev.  t9,  f.  361.    Secret  Arcliives  of  the  Vatican. 

X  HORZro,  Oinijiura  dp'  Hanint,  liti.  11.,  c.  33*<y-;  RosMiJii,  Trivuliro, 
IIt  143  j«V-;  C:pola,637;  BoUctt.  d.  Soc.  nc^li  Abruni,  I.,  177. 
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Tocli  and  Orvicto,  to  rebellion,  and  although  these  intrigues 
were  not  crowned  with  success,  they  had  the  efTect  of 
obliging  the  Pope  to  divide  his  forces.*  In  April  i486,  the 
condotticrc  Bnccolino  Guzzoni  seized  the  town  of  Osimo  ;t 
at  the  same  time  the  news  reached  Rome,  that  Mathias 
Corvinus  was  sending  an  army  to  invest  the  important  city 
of  Ancona,J  and  that  Turkish  ships  had  been  sighted  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  An  exhausted  treasury  added 
to  the  difhculty  of  the  situation;  this  is  mentioned  in 
several  of  the  Papal  Briefs.§ 

When  Innocent  Vllf.  saw  how  things  were  going, 
he  began  to  repent  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Nea- 
politan war  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  faithless 
Venetian. <>.|t  Cardinal  Giuliano,  who  might  be  called  the 
soul  of  the  resistance  to  Ferrantc,  had  hitherto  always 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  misgivings  of  the  Pope,  but 
he  was  now  far  from  Rome.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  the 
Envoys  of  the  French  King  and  of  Duke  Rem^  arrived  in 


*  SlSMONUi,  XI.,  3S9-90L  The  greater  number  of  the  cities  remained 
fajlhful  to  tlie  I'ope.  Cf.  the  *  Brief*  of  commendaiion  lo  V'ilerbo  of 
Feb,  lotli,  ami  lo  I'tnigw  of  Feb.  281I1,  aiiiJ  nf  M.-mh  51b,  i486,  lib. 
brev,  19,  f.  178,  215,  338b.  Wc  sc*  how  the  Pope  «iis  obUji^rd  10  divide 
his  forces  from  Ibc  *  Briefs  to  I'erui^iu,  <JaL  Rome,  I4tl6,  Feb,  5ih,  sMh, 
:ind  April  12th.     Cod.  C.  IV.,  I.  of  iliu  Univcreity  Library,  Genoa. 

t  .SiCISMONDO  l)K'  CONTI,  I.,  372  Sfq.;  UcXJLlXI,  II..  ^q  st^.\ 
CeccONi,  Caxic  dipl.  Ostmanc,  71-2,  and  Boccolino  (limoni,  y^seq. 

J  *  Gulwmiilori  Marcbie.  £k  quodiun  nw^niie  fidci  viro  c  ptirlibus 
Seijiirr  nufjer  ncccjiimiLt  regeni  Hung.iriae  idiquiis  cop'uu  siia^  navibus 
venus  Ancoaam  (ransinitlerc  dcnrvissc  non  lam  ml  rexi  NeapoliL 
Htixtlium  fenit  (|i>.tni  ul  icrria  nos>trts  dnuinuia  .iliquod  infciat.  Then 
follows  nn  injunclion  to  opjxyic  him  and  DOt  lo  ntlow  An^ona  to  bU 
uway.  DatRame, 33rd  April,  i486,  Libibrcv.  iQtf.^i?.  Seci«l Arcliivet 
of  the  VaiicAD. 

%  For  |)fOur»  of  thix,  tee  infn  Cliap.  \'I. 

II  Cappelu,  5a  [  SifiisMONiK)  Hi:'  Conti,  I.,  *s8. 
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tome  *  and  entered  into  nt-gotiations  with  Innocent  about 
the  aflairs  of  Naples  ;  but  the  Ambassador  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who  was  nattiraJly  anxious  to  pre\'ent  the  French 
from  cstablishinjj  themselves  in  Italy,  did  his  utmost  to 
frustrate  their  efforts  and  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  come  to 
terms  with  Ferraiite.  The  Spanish  Envoys  were  supported 
by  the  Cardinals  Boi^ia  and  Savelli ;  La  Balue  and  Borgia 
had  a  violent  altercation  on  the  subject  in  the  Consistorj'.f 
fn  Aquila  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  Church 
broke  out,  whilst  the  army  of  Duke  Alfonso  made  alarming 
progress.  His  victorious  troops  steadily  gained  ground ; 
their  slcirmishcrs  were  almost  at  the  gales  of  Rome.  Di";- 
nffection  was  spreading  so  rapidly  amongst  the  Pope's  own 
people,  that  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close.  Treaehcrj-  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  only 
a  small  number  of  the  Ca-stellans  could  be  trusted.^  A  far 
less  irresolute  man  than  Innocerit  VIII.  might  have  made 
peace  under  such  circumstances.  Messages  were  sent  to 
Cardinal  Giiiliano  and  to  Duke  Rene  to  the  effect  that,  as 
they  had  delayed  so  long,  it  would  be  better  now  to  post- 
pone their  arrival  to  a  still  later  period,  and  that  the  niin 
of  Rome  and  nf  the  Papal  States  could  only  be  averted  by  a 
Treaty  of  Peace.g 
I     Cardinal  Micheli  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiation  of 

*  BuRCiiARUi  Diarium,  I.,  204,  On  their  journey,  ef.  *Lib.  brev.  19, 
i,  386-7.    -SccTcl  Anrliirt-s  nf  ilir  Vatiran. 

f  INKESSUKA,  J02  :  SiswoNni.  XI.,  393  ;  FoRCEOT,  J.  de  La  Balue, 
131-2.    CoBcernrng  Aquila,  sm  Ca.ppfxli,  55. 

\   IKPESKIIR.V,  20G,  209,  3IO-t4  :   Lkostei.i/>,  WQStq. 

S  SlGlSMONiro  DK"  Cdnti.  I.,  ilio.  He  states,  p,  259.  that  tlit  IVarc 
wu  concluded  in  Auguhl  i486,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  froni 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  war  and  diui  rouiintf  th«  jenJousy  cf  the 
Spaniards,  antl  |K)S5ibly  CTHBing  tbcm  10  side  with  Ferraiiie.  (iiuliano 
retuiricd  to  Rome,  Scpi.  I2lh,  bui  found  the  Pope  soliulc  inclined  fur  a 
new  «OT  with  Naples,  tlial  lie  retired  to  Ostia.     C.*PPELLI,  59. 
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the  conditions  of  peace.    The  agreement  was  concluded 

without  difficulty,  as  Fcrrantc  made  ^eat  concessions  out 
of  fear  of  the  French  ;  the  captain  of  his  forces,  Gian 
Giacomo  Trivukio  and  the  J-|umanist  Pontano.  repaired 
secretly  to  the  Vatican,  where,  in  the  night  of  9th-loth 
August,  i486,  the  preliminaries  were  signed.*  The  princi- 
pal clauses  of  the  treaty,  which  was  guaranteed  by  their 
Spanish  Majesties,  Milan,  and  I-lorence,  were  the  following  : 
— Fcrrantc  recognised  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  engaged 
to  pay  the  customary  tribute  with  arrears;  the  revolted 
noblt-s  were  to  submit  to  the  King,  wlio  promised  a  com- 
plete amnesty;  Aquila  was  to  take  its  choice  between 
Rome  and  Naples)  Vii^inio  Orsini  was  to  ask  the  Pope's 
panlon  ;  and  Innocent  VII  [.  was  to  have  the  free  disposal 
of  atl  bishoprics  and  bencficcs,t 

Looking  at  the  conditions  that  Ferrantc  accepted,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  his  was  the  victorious  side.  In 
this  he  can  hardly  have  been  actuated  by  the  fear  of  France 
alone.  The  clue  to  his  apparent  amiability  must  rather 
be  sought  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  for  his  facility  in 
making  concessions  on  paper  was  more  than  eounter- 
balancc<l  by  the  skill  with  which  he  evaded  the  fulfilment  of 
his  engagements.  The  whole  compact  was  as  quickly 
broken  as  it  had  been  concluded.     There  can  hardly  be 

•  Cf.  ihc  Leucr  of  Trivuliio  in  RosMiNt,  11^  u^-ja 
+  IKFESSURA,  314  teq.\  SANUIDOy  VitK,  iljS  «f. :  PORZIO,  148 ; 
CltOLt.A,  63S-9 ;  tn  tlie  liiiDc  pbcc,  ilcinils  of  the  £tic  uf  R.  SAnwtxrino 
whose  lidelily  (accordinj,'  t<»  SiKisniomlo  d«'  Conli)  llic  Pope  lad  been 
led  10  suspect.  Cf.  also  in  Appendix,  N.  6  the  •Despatch  of  Am- 
vatienc  of  Aug.  luh,  I4«6l  [Gon^.-tga  Archiv-w,  Mamia.)  •The  same 
Envoy  annouocu  in  a4:t:urduace  widi  HuKCllAKUl  Uiaiium,  I.,  208,  ui 
SepL  latb,  the  pultlic^lian  of  the  Treaty  uliich  li:ul  iiot  taken  place  till 
llicn.  Cf.  NoTAR  GiACOiio,  ito.  An  accoiuii  iif  the  fcsiiviiiei  in 
honoyr  of  Uic  Peace  is  to  be  found  in  GHIRARDACCi.  Istoria  di  BologrLt 
ad  an.  i486.    Cod  768  of  the  Univcnily  Library  nt  Bolufnx, 
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found  in  all  the  annals  of  liistDry  a  more  scandalous 
violation  of  a  treaty.  Before  the  end  of  September 
Ferrantc  had  expelled  the  Papal  troops  from  Aquila, 
murdered  the  Pope's  representative,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  city.  Then  came  his  revenge  on  the  nobles.  Not  only 
the  Barons  themselves,  but  their  wives  and  children  also 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  all  their  property  was  confis- 
cated, including  even  monies  invested  in  foreign  countries. 
When  the  Barons  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  tum  of  the 
Pope  came  next.  The  payment  of  the  tribute  was  refused, 
and  benefices  given  away  as  before  without  aiiy  reference 
to  the  Holy  See.  "Thehand  of  the  King  is  heavier  on  the 
Church  than  ever."* 

Not  content  with  a.11  this,  Ferrantc  set  liimsclf  to  harass 
the  helpless  I'opc  by  stirring  up  disturbances  in  the  Papal 
States.'t'  To  this  systematic  policy  of  violence  Innocent 
VIIl.  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  most  abject  irresolu- 
tion and  vacillation,  By  his  feeble  policy  of  groping  about 
for  alliances  Brst  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  In  14S6,  the  Pope 
had  entered  into  fresh  negotiations  with  Venice,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  new  Vencto-Roman  league  proclaimed  at  the 
end  of  P'ebruar^'  14S7  ;  but  before  another  month  had 
elapsed  he  had  swung  round  again  and  sided  with  Flor- 
enccj  A  project  of  a  marriage  between  Lorenzo's  second 
daughter  Maddalena  and  Franccschclto  Cib6  was  broached ; 
but  on  account  of  the  youth  oi  the  bride  its  celebration  had 


•  SiCTSMOTcno  OK'  CONTi.  1.,  26t:  It.,30;  RKtrMOKT,  LorenKi,  II., 
Z38.ffy.,cd.  I,  .ind  Kom,  HI.,  I,  ige:  GoTKEiN,Sudftalieii,  $27 ug. 

t  Lebrct,  VI.,  349  J<¥. 

I  Bhosch,  Julim  Ht  39.  On  the  lengtK  wKh  Venice  which  had 
gtcaily  biartled  Loivnic],  we  Cappri.u,  6j  ;  Sigishondo  de*  CONTI, 
I.,  38t,  41J  srt/.;  BiiKCIl:\KUI  Diuriuin,  t.,  237  3e^.;  »i<t  HUSKR, 
Lonmo,  82. 
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to  be  postjHincd  for  a  while.  "  In  the  meantime  several 
events  occurred  of  which  Lorenzo  might  have  taken  advan- 
tage had  not  other  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  hi« 
desire  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Rome,  and  his  hopes  of 
domineering  over  the  feeble  I'ope."* 

In  1487  Lorenzo  dc' Medici  had  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  the  l*ope  under  an  obligation.  In  Owmo, 
the  condottiere  Boccolino  Giizzoni  had  rebelled  again  and 
itered  into  commimication  with  the  Suttan  Bajazet.  It 
Pa  fact  proved  by  letters  which  have  been  discovered,  that 
this  daring  rebel  was  prepared  to  Iiand  over  the  Nfarches 
to  the  Turks*  As  the  Sultan  did  not  seem  unwilling 
to  accept  the  proposal,  everything  depended  on  prompt 
action.  Innocent  VIII.  lost  no  time.  In  March  1487,  Giuli- 
ano  delln  Rovere  was  .sent  against  Boccolino,*  but  was  so 
crippled  by  want  of  funds  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
achte\e  anything-;  and  the  Pope  appealed  to  Milan  for  help. 
The  Milaneste  in  May  sent  Gian  Jacopo  Trivulzio,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  the  period,  but  he  too  was  unable 
to  take  Osimo.  In  July,  Giuliano  asked  to  be  recalled,  and 
was  superseded  by  Cardinal  dc  La  Halue.  Ky  the  time  the 
latter  arrived  before  Osimo,  Trivulzio  had  retluced  the  city 
to  such  extremity  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering. 
By  skilful  management,  the  Florentine  Ambassador  .suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Boccolino,  "on  the  payment  of  8000 
ducats,  to  give  up  the  city  and  to  repair  to  Florcnce."§     The 

♦  RtnJMONT,  Ixtntan,  11.,  240-42,  ecL  l.  C/.  Pandollini's  *Rcp(irt 
on  Marcti  it,  14S7.    Suite  Ardiivfc*,  Florence. 

t  SlOlSMONnO  HE'  CONTI,  I,  2?3  Jf^.  310;  St'CrSHEIM,  36I  J 
BKOSCII,  Julius  fl.,  41.  309-10;  ROSWIXI,  II.,  rjS  sry.;  UOOLINI, 
lU  54  1*7. ;  C1POI.U,  641  ■"■?.  See  alxi  MoitlJS,  Ribl.  Fkeua,  V.,  197, 
And  CkCCONI's  monegmph,  Iloorraline  (.iunoni,  74  sf^. 

t  4^  the  ■  Repoits  of  fnndolfini  of  2nd,  loth,  and  1  ilh  March,  14S7. 
Stale  Archives,  fUiienrt!. 

§  REUMONT,    LoTcneo,    II.,    33S.  cd.   =;  and  CECCCH41,    Boccofcno 


» friendly  relations  of  the  Pope  with  the  Mcdid  were 
advantageous  to  the  Orsini,  for  Lorcnxo's  wife  was  a 
rister  of  Virginio  Orsini,  To  no  one  was  this  change 
more  distasteful  than  to  Cardinal  Giuliano.  On  July 
19th,  1487,  he  had  returned  from  Oaimo  in  very  iU- 
humour,  and  when  in  August  the  I'opc  formally  received 
fthe  Orsini  back  into  favour  he  left  Rome  and  retired  to 
Bologna;  however,  he  soon  made  it  up  again  wilh 
^_  Innocent* 

^1  Whilst  the  war  at  Osimo  was  dragging  on  without  any 
decided  result.  Fcrrantc  took  advantage  of  the  Pope's 
embarrassment  to  bring  his  dispute  with  the  Holy  See  to  a 

> climax.  In  May  1487,  Trojano  de  Hottuiii  was  sent  to 
Rome,  Florence  and  Milan,  as  Extraordinary  Ambassador, 
with  instructions  coolly  to  repudiate  all  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  treaty  nf  August  1  ith,  14S6.+  "Towards 
the  end  of  July  1487,  Innocent  Vlll.  held  a  Consistory  to 
deliberate  on  Neapolitan  aRairs.      The  whole   college  of 

i Cardinals  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
tile  honour  of  the  Holy  See  to  remain  passive  any  longer. 
It  wa-s  resolved  that  letters  should  be  sent  tu  Spain,  Milan 
and  Florence,  the  co-signatories  of  the  treaty,  to  inform  them 
of  its  violation.  A  Nuncio  was  to  be  sent  to  Naples  to 
remonstrate,  and  In  case  of  any  fresh  breach  of  faith  with 

Gimoni,  83  wy.,  9I  Jfff.,  ioojeg.;  ThitasnE,  Djcm-Siiliari.  156, 164 
tt^. ;  FORCEOT,  142.  In  A  *  nricf  nf  i6lh  Aug.,  1487.  Innocem  Vlll. 
th.-inlc<;d  the  tJiike  of  Mil.in  for  ha\'inj;  sent  Trivulzio  10  Uke  Owinii. 
(Otij{inal  in  the  Siaw  Archives,  Mikan.)  Inritxrcni  VI 1 1.  like* isc  ihanknl 
Uic  Fenigiam  in  a  *  Brief  of  Sept.  1st,  14S7,  for  sulaidici  sent.  C.  J  V.  1 
of  the  Unircraity  Libntry,  Genoa. 

»  INFESSURA,  337 ;  Not.  di  Nsuiiiporio,  I  loj ;  BRascH,  Julius  11,  43. 
^■According  to  a  'DesiKUch  of  Arloiti,  Ait.  Rome,  I487.  July  19th, 
Giultino  rctumcil  on  tliat  tby. 

t  FERBINANDt  Inrtnici.,  L.,  at?  s^. ;  RKUMONT,  LoreniOy  II.,  342 
Iff.,  cd.  3. 
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the  Karons  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  redress  through  the 
ordinary  means."  These  resolutions  were  embodied  in  tlw 
instruction  dated  24th  July.  1487.  to  the  Nuncio  PJctro 
Viccntino,  Bishop  of  Cesena.*     The  way    in    which    the 

incio  was  treated  at  Naples.  i«  chiiractcristic  of  Ferrante. 

swas  denied  ai  audience,  whereupon  he  stopped  the  King 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  when  he  was  going  out  hunting, 
and  forced  him  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  I'ojic. 
Fcrrantc's  reply  was  a  flat  refusal  expressed  in  the  most 
scx>niful  terms.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  tribute,  but  he 
had  spent  so  much  on  the  Church  that  he  had  no  money 
left.  With  regard  to  his  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
aflalrs.  Ferrante  remarked  that  he  knew  his  subjects, 
whereas  the  I'ope  did  not;  he  would  therefore  continue  to 
confer  benefices  on  those  whom  he  considered  M'ortliy, 
and  Innocent  VIII.  must  content  himself  with  the  right 
of  confirming  his  nomination.  When,  finally,  Vicentino 
reproached  him  with  violating  the  treaty  by  imprisoning 
the  Harnns,  the  King  reminded  him  of  the  arrest  and 
subsequent  release  of  the  Cardinals  Colonna  and  Savelli  by 
Sixtut!  I  v.,  and  added :  I  choose  to  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  my  traitorous  subjects.  Then  he  ordered  the 
bugles  to  sound,  and  rode  off  without  even  saluting  the 
Nuncio.-|- 

In  face  of  I'errantc's  insolence,  Innocent  VUI.  seems  to 
have  completely  lost  his  head,  "Gian  Jacopo  TrivuUio," 
the  Envoy  from  l-'crrara  writes 6lh  September  14S7, "speaks 
of  the  pusillanimity,  the  helplessness,  and  incapacity  of  the 
Pope  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  adds  that,  if  some  spirit 

•  Reumokt,  he.  eil.  The  i*«  of  ihe  inslnirtrnn  it  in  Rav»AI4«is, 
ad  nn.  1487,  n.  to.  On  the  Cui»iiMor>',  te«  CAffKLU,  67,  and  a  'Ijelter 
of  ArloUi,  dai.  Rome,  14S7.  July  igili.    Suic  Arcliivvi,  Miiittma. 

t  CJ.  (he  Modcncic  dcsputdi  in  UalaM,  24a,  nutc  >  ^^'lth  IKFESSUIU, 
»29-30l     S«  alsft  NUKZIAVTE,  Lencre  di  PonUno.  3. 
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find  courage  cannot  be  infused  into  him,  the  consequences 
will  be  very  serious,"* 

Kmboldened  by  the  Pope's  weakness,  Ferrante's  next 
step  was  to  publish  a  solemn  appeal  to  a  Council.f  A  few 
days  after  the  news  of  Uiia  had  reached  Florence,  the  I'npal 
sccrctar>'  Jacopo  Ghcrardi  arrived  there,  with  secret 
instructions  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  leajiuc  between 
Milan  and  Venice  f^itist  Naples ;  as,  however,  Lorenzo 
was  determined  not  to  fight,  and  dissuaded  the  Pope  from 
pronouncing  ecclesiastical  censures,  tliis  came  to  nothing. J 
In  Rome  a  rumour  began  to  be  bruited  about  in  October, 
that  Inrtocent  was  preparing  a  decree  of  excommunication, 
interdict,  and  deposition  against  Fcrrantc,  but  a.i  negotia- 
tions with  Milan  and  Florence  continued  to  be  kept  up,  it 
was  inferred  that  these  extreme  steps  might  possibly  be 
avoided  and  an  accommodation  arranyed.§  Lorenzo  had 
considerable  influence  with  llie  Pope  at  that  time,  for  the 
marriage  of  Franceschetto  Cib6  was  just  about  to  take  place. 

On  November  [5th,  the  bride  entered  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  her  mollier.  On  the  iSth,  the  Pope  gave  a 
banquet  in  lionour  of  the  bridal  pair,  and  made  them  a 
present  of  jewels  worth  io/xx3  ducats-H  Al  the  beginning 
of  his  Pontificate,  Innocent  had  refiised  to  allow  F"ranccs- 
chclto  to  reside  in  Rome; II    now  with  almost  incredible 

♦  CArPEi.1.1, 68  ;  Rkumont,  Lorenio,  1 1.,  247,  ed,  2, 

f  Cf.  the  Reports  in  Bus&K,  l^retuo,  8j  ifq. ;  and  in  Cappelij,  68, 
Baluze,  I.,  li&seq. 

XTabarkiki  in  Arch.  St.  luL,  3  Serie,  VII.,  3,  3  ug.;  X.,  x,  3 
»*q, ;  RF.L'MONT,  [.orenio,  1 1.,  248  tt^^  ed.  3  ;  xnA  BUSHK,  l.or«iuo,  116 
teq. 

5  ♦♦Lcncrof  n.  Arlnui,  tlat.  Rtniic,  14S7,  Otc.  ssiIl  Siaie  Arthives, 
Mod«na. 

II  BUBCiiARm  UUrium,  I.,  375 ;  Cai'pei.li,  69  ;  Stapi'^tti,  4. 

^  We  hai.«  thui  rroiii  *  very  aulheiitic  unirce,  vt*.  a  *LeHcr  ffom 
Cardinii]  A  Sfbna,  dat.  Rome,  1484,  Oct  nth.    *Sono  circi  tic  dl 
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weakness  he  celebrated  the  nuptials  in  his  own  palace 
The  marriage  contract  was  ^gncd  on  January  20tb,  14SS.* 
Lorenzo  was  vexed  at  finding  that  Innocent  VIII.  shewed 
no  disposition  to  make  an  extensive  provision  for  the  newly 
married  couple,  but  his  annoyance  was  still  greater  at  his 
delay  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat  which  had  been 
promised  to  bis  second  son  Giovanni.f  ",  ■'  '■■' 

Tbc  marriage  of  Maddalcna  with  Franceschctto,  who 
was  by  many  years  her  senior,  was  not  a  happy  one; 
though  utterly  rude  and  uncultured,  Cibo  was  deepl/ 
tainted  with  the  corruption  of  his  time ;  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  money,  in  order  to  squander  it  in  gambling 
and  debauchery;  but  quite  apart  from  this  the  alliance 
between  the  Cib6  and  Medici  families  was  a  most  question- 
able proceeding.  "  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  son  of 
^^  a  I'opc  had  been  publicly  recognbed,  and,  as  it  were,  intro- 
duced on  the  political  stage."  J  Acgidius  of  Vitcrbo  justly 
passed  a  very  severe  judgment  on  Innocent  VI II.  on  account 
of  this  deplorable  aberration.§ 

fhd  figliolfi  dc  N,  S.  i  vcnuio  qui  con  pof.i  dim onst ration e  He  K.  S'*  ct 
sia  molto  pfivauuiiente  ei  per  (|Lianto  iiitentio  vole  parta  da  qui  et  v-ada 
stare  a  Nnpoli  o  allrovc  nc  li  lochl  de  la  chiesa.    State  Archives,  Milan. 

*  GkeCOROvius,  Aichivc  of  1I1C  Notaries  of  the  Capiiol,  $03. 

+  C/.  Reumont,  Loreiuo,  11.,  359  s/:f.,  cd.  2  ;  who  remarks:  "The 
COmpLiijits  ill  itre  Icltcrs  addtcssct!  by  the  bride's  relalions  to  her  Citlier- 
in-taw  arc  more  crcdiiabic  10  Innocent  VIII.  than  to  those  who  witkc 
them." 

J  Reumont,  Lnrcnm,  II.,  140 1.7.,  ctL  2;  STAKft-n-i,  5,8  k/. 

g  In  the  NoveiTib^r  of  the  following  year  Innocent  VIII.  celebrated 
also  in  the  Vaticnii  the  iiuiiriiiKC  nf  hi.i  ){r>ind-iliiuKhler  Percita  (daughter 
of  Tecxlorina)  with  the  Genoese  merchant  (jhcranio  Uaodiinurc  ;  Uie 
Pope  him'self  sat  at  table  nl  the  banquet.  See  BURCilARDI  Diariutn,  I., 
320-22,  he  remarks :  Res  liec  secieia  non  (uit,  sed  per  totam  urbem 
diToIgaia  ei  pmcitn.  K^.'o  non  inlcrfiii,  scd  fnitrc  prcfaii  GutHiclmi 
Qwncinrii  KCicti,  qui  intctfuK,  hoc  mihi  refercntc,  notavi,  licet  cooUa 
nonnam  cerenioniaium  oo^tninini  acta  sint,  <]ue  expresse  prohibcnt 


CHAPTER  III. 

Trouoles  in   the  Romagna. — DisruTKS  AND  FiifAL  Recom- 
CiuATioN  nicrwEUN  Roue  and  Naplks. 

TllK  Spring  of  the  year  148S  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
serious  disturbances  in  the  Koma^na.  On  the  14th  April 
Girolamo  Riario,  who  was  hated  for  his  brutal  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  was  treacherously  murdered  by  three  conspirators. 
The  downfall  of  the  Riario  family  now  bcemed  inevitable ; 
but  Catcrina,  the  courageous  consort  of  the  assassinated 
noble,  held  the  citadel  of  Forli  till  it  was  relieved  by  the 
Milanese  troops,  and  thus  preserved  the  government  for 
her  young  son  Ottavlano.* 

miilicrr*  c»»C  in  convivira  cum  jionliftce.  The  vcrtlicl  of  AHGiniUS  of 
\'itcrbo  in  his  *H)&L,  XX  saccuL  (not  complete  in  Gregorovius,  VII., 
271,  ed  3),  runs  thus :  I'riimis  poniificum  filios  tilinsque  pabm  ostenta- 
vit,  ]>ni»us  e«]-uiii  apertiLt  fecit  iiujiicaN,  priniu-N  (toiiiCKiitR^  hynieoem 
cclebrnvit.  Utinam  utcxirmpla  priu:i  cantil,it<i  pa»lca  imiuilarc  ainiissot 
(f.  31s).  On  satiies  upoi)  the  iicpiicvi^  of  Iimoccnl  VIII.,  acc  LUZIO  in 
Ciora.  d.  LfttL  II^.,  XIX.,  89,  aiid.-ika  Cod.  9846  of  the  Court  Libtaiy, 
Vienna. 

•  Cli-OLLA,  <)47  :  PAJiULtNi,  I.,  199  j<y.,  207  itg.  Liitlc  ii  known  of 
the  iclauons  between  Girobino  KiuHu  iind  Innocent  Vlll.,  wlia,  soon 
after  his  electinn,  had  invented  hiin  with  Imola  and  ForlL  In  regnrd  to 
this  matter  a  •Lctlcr  of  CsnUnal  A.  Sfona,  wriiton  partly  in  cypher, 
dated  Rome,  1485,  Sept.  17U),  which  runs  thus,  i^  of  grc;it  interest  (the 
pasMKci  in  cypher  are  as  follows),  *  Da  Ijoa  loco  sono  .iviwty  the  cl  C. 
Hieiunymoha  lartooffcrirc  al  [kiiki  Hi^uadre  dccc  dc  gcnicd'.irmc  perls 
impicu  del  Rciine  et  lo  I',\pa  le  ha  acccpute.  (State  .trthtvei,  Milan.] 
I  do  not  know  of  any  unifirniaiion  of  this  statement. 
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The  conspirators  had  immediately  applied  to  Lorenzo  dc' 
Medici  and  Innocent  VII  I.  for  help.  The  suspicion  expressed 
by  Chccho  Orsi.  the  real  instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  that 
the  Pope  was  implicated  in  the  p!ot,  is  without  foundation. 
Apart  from  the  iintrustworthiness  of  the  testimony  of  such 
a  man,  Checho  refuted  himself  by  asking  Lorenzo  to  act  as 
mediator  with  the  Pope,  and  to  induce  him  to  favour  the 
enterprise,* 

Part  of  the  population  of  Forii  eagerly  desired  to  be 
under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  Church,  and  despatched 
envoys  to  Rome  with  a  petition  to  tlic  Pope  to  take  the 
town  under  his  protection.  Innocent  Vl  II.  in  consequence 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  the  protonotary  Bernar- 
dino Savelli,  from  Cawna  to  Forii ;  they  were,  however, 
captured  by  the  Milanese.  Upon  this  the  Pope  gave  up 
all  further  interference,  although  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
support  the  party  which  had  formally  oflcrcd  the  town  to 
him.  Although  Girulaiiio  had  been  most  unfriendly  to 
him  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  recommended 
his  infant  children  to  the  people  of  I-orli,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions in  the  same  »ci>sc  to  tii»  Envoy,  Cardinal  Raflaeic 
R  iario.t 

Innocent  Vllf.  had  a  special  reason  for  abstaining  from 
interference  in  the  troubles  in  the  Romagna,  for  just  at  that 
time  the  Neapolitan  King  wan  straining  every  nerve  to  stir 
up  the  cities  of  the  Papal  Stcitcs   to  rebel   against    tJieir 

*  Report  of  Slcfano  dc  Casliocaio  in  Gi:NKARKLLl,  101-3,  and 
Thuasnk,  I.,  S:i-4-  It  m  a'tn  wnnhy  of  note  thM  the  otiirr  assassin, 
Lodmico  Or«i,  said  in  his  evidence  that  no  one  in  the  worid  beiide  liitn- 
self,  Ch«bo,  .md  ihe  ihint  conspirator  had  any  knowlcdKC  of  the  plot, 
C/.  also  PAsor.tNi,  I.,  248;  JIJ.,  1161  Ci.^N,  Cat,  Sfona,  15, agrees  with 
>'ii««ilini,  but  he  thinks  the  altitude  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  regard  tothe 
troubles  in  ihc  Kamngna  was  siinilar  to  thai  of  Sixius  I\'.  towards  the 
Pud  uonbpiiai-y. 

t  SmtsMOKUo  Dfc'  Cown,  I,  313-16. 
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rightful  ruler.  The  revolt  of  the  important  city  of  Ancona, 
which  had  been  apprehended  for  the  last  two  years,  now 
actually  broke  out  In  the  beginning  of  April  1488,  the 
Council  of  Ancona  hoisted  the  Hungarian  flag  on  the 
belfry  of  the  town  hall  and  on  the  masts  of  the  ships,  as 
a  sign  that  the  city  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  Ferrantc's  son-in-law,  Mathias  Corvinus.*  If  Innocent 
was  not  strong  enough  to  retain  his  hold  on  his  most  impor- 
tant seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  how  useless  would  it  have  been 
for  him  to  think  of  taking  Forii  in  hand.  The  reproaches 
showered  upon  him  by  the  impetuous  Roman  chronicler 
Infessura  on  this  subject,  arc  quite  unjust.f  If  the  Pope 
had  res[>on<led  to  the  requests  of  the  citizens  of  Forli,  he 
WMiId  have  had  l-lorcnce  as  well  as  Milan  to  contend  with. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  said  openly  that  he  would  rather  sec 
Forli  in  the  power  of  Milan  than  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 
The  Church,  he  said  to  the  Envoy  from  Fcirara,  was  more 
to  be  feared  at  that  moment  than  Venice  itseir.  and  thia 
had  decided  him  to  assist  King  Fcrrante  against  the 
Poi^e.* 

Innocent  Vltl.  was  once  more  alarmed  by  another 
piece  of  bad  news  from  the  Romagna.  On  the  31st  of  May 
Galeotti  Manfrcdi,  lord  of  Facnza,  was  killed  through  the 
jealousy  of  his  wife.  This  led  to  disturbances,  and  for  a 
time  war  between  Florence  and  Milan  seemed  imminent. 
The  i'opc,  through  the  Bishop  of  Rimini,  did  his  best  to 
maintain  pcacc.§  In  Pemgia.  also  at  that  time  sadly  torn 
with  party  strife,  Innocent  laboured  in  the  same  cause,  but 


•  Fr \kn«i,  ^T.^th|■n-t  Coniniis,  21  si^.  In  the  wnie  place  the  lieUils 
of  the  ni|>ture  between  Ancona  and  Hungary,  which  soon  lollou'cil,  will 
be  fiiHiniL 

t  iNftSSmiA,  232.  wlwKC  "  ut  fertur."  is  noHrw'orthy. 

♦  CAPPCLLt,  73  ;  Kf.dmoxt,  Lowmo,  II.,  270  ji-^.,  ed.  2. 
I           §  SlCISUOKDO  DE*  CONTI,  1.,  J 1 6. 
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without  much  success.*  In  December  1489  be  appointed 
his  own  brother,  Maurizio  Cibo,  Governor  of  that  ctty.t 
This  "able  and  honest"  man  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  these  interminable  quarrels,  but  his 
endeavours  were  as  fruitless  as  those  of  Franceschetto 
Cibo,  who  was  sent  to  Ferugia  in  July  1488.J  At  the  end 
of  October  the  hereditary  feud  between  the  families  o( 
Baglione  and  Oddi  broke  out  afresh,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  Pope,§  and  filled  the  unhappy  city  with  rapine  and 
murder.  The  conflict  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
Oddi,  and  as  the  Baglioni  were  expecting  military  aasbt- 
ance  from  Ferrantc,  Innocent  VIII.  thought  it  advisable 
to  refrain  from  stringent  measures  against  tliem.  lo 
November  1488  he  sent  Cardinal  Piccobmini  to  Perugia. 
who,  by  his  admirable  tact  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  pacifying  and  winning  over  the  Uaglioni.  and 
thus  preserving  the  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  lost  to  the  Holy  See.||    - 

Cardinal  Piccolomini  also  displayed  f^eat  skill  in  adjtist* 
ing  the  ancient  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  between 
Foligno  and  Spcllo.  and  thus  freed  Innocent  VIII.  from 
one  cause  of  anxiety ;  1   but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 


*  C/.thc*  Ihief  10  Perugia,  iiu  1487,  Januar.  10.     Cod.  C.  IV.,  I,  of 

ihe  University  Library,  Clcnoa. 

t  *  Brief  of  t8lh  Uec,  14X7,  fci-.  rtV.  Th«  vi«.gnvemor  for  M.  CSM^ 
who  did  nol  go  10  PenigLi  till  sjnil  Feb.,  1488  (G  RAZIani,  669X  was  Angtto 
da  Sutri. 

I  C/.ihe  I'npftI*  Briefs  loPeni^T,  of  9.th.ind  I  ilhjulyandssnd  .Sept 
1488, wiihGRAZiANi, 6701^5*.    Orf^///.ofilipUnivcr5ily  Libraty,  Geooa. 

5  C/.  •  Biicf  lo  PcniKiii  of  Oct  31,  14S8.  loc.  a'l. 

II  SIOISHONOO  DE*  CONTI,  I.,  317  j  KSUMONT,  hottata,  II.,  279  J*^.. 
ed.  a,  KcK^rdinij  llie  noiiirnatiun  of  Piceolomijii  t^/.  Gkaziani,  690 
ley.,  nnd  a  "Letter  fiom  Ailoiii,  daL  Kuiiie,  1488,  Nov.  9.  Stale 
Alcliix'a,  Modeiu. 

1  SlClSMONOODB' COSTI,  1,317. 
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be  confessed  Ihat  Ferrante's  attitude  of  persistent  nnd 
insolent  hostility  kept  the  Pope  in  a  constant  tcver  of 
alarm  and  perplexity.  "When,  in  the  Spring  of  1489, 
the  Spanish  Court  attempted  a  mediation,  Fcrrantc  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  irritate  the  Pofjc  by  attacks 
on  his  person  and  his  family,  and  seemed  bent  on  bringing 
about  an  immediate  rupture.  His  conduct  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  thought  he  might  now 
with  impunity  vent  all  his  spite  against  his  enemy,  or  that 
he  u'i.shcd  to  provoke  a  contest  which  might  lead  him  with 
a  victorious  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  regardless  of  the 
risk  that  it  might  also  lead  a  foreign  power  into  Italy.  The 
e\'ents  of  1495,  so  fatal  to  Ferrante's  dynasty  and  kingdom, 
were  thus  the  results  of  his  own  conduct  six  years  earlier. 
It  was  through  no  merit  of  his  or  of  his  son,  who  was  worse 
than  himself,  nor  yet  of  the  Pope,  that  the  catastrophe  was 
delayed  for  so  long.  Neither  Ferrante  nor  Innocent  had 
any  inkling  of  what  was  coming ;  the  one  was  blinded  by  his 
grasping  tyranny  and  pride,  the  other  by  his  short-sighted 
weakness.  That  the  impending  ruin  was  averted  for  the 
time  being,  was  chiefly  due  to  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici. — a  merit 
which  would  suffice  to  outweigh  many  shortcomings,"" 

The  King  of  Naples  received  considerable  support  in 
his  defiance  of  Rome  from  the  Hungarian  King,  Mathias 
Corvinus,  who  at  that  time  was  trying  to  get  the  Turkish 
Prince  Dschcm  into  his  own  hands.  Faiiling  to  obtain 
this  through  his  Ambasitador  at  Rome,  Mathias  threatened 
to  bring  the  Turks  into  Italy.  He  felt  himself  bound  in 
honour,  he  declared  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  not  to  forsake  the 
King  of  Naplcs.+ 

The  King  of  Hungary  had  not  felt  It  inconsistent  with 

•  ReumonT,  Lorenio,  II..  370-7i,ed.  1. 

i  I-'raknOi,  Matliiaa  Cutvinus,  363.     On   ilie  tubjeci  of   DECliem, 
see  the  foUoning  chapter. 
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liis  honour  to  seize  Ancona.  neither  did  it  now  prevent  him 
from  tampering  with  the  vassals  of  the  Pope  and  with  the 
famous  condotticrc,  Gnilio  Ccsarc  Varano.*  He  hoped  by 
stirring  up  a  revolt  in  the  Papal  States  to  reduce  the  Pope 
to  submission.  Innocent  defended  himself  as  well  as  he 
could.  In  May  1489  he  resolved  to  pronounce  tlie  extreme 
penalties  of  the  Church  against  Fcrrantc.t  On  June  27th 
NiccolA  Orsino,  Count  of  Pitigliano  was  named  Captain- 
general  of  the  Church.  Three  days  later  Ferrantc  was 
threatened  with  eKcnmmunication  if  he  did  not  carry  out 
the  slipulations  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  within  ttt-o 
months.^  Ferrantc  shewed  no  greater  inclination  than 
before,  cither  to  pay  the  tribute,  to  release  the  Itarons,  or 
to  abstain  from  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and 
Innocent  VIII.  thoufiht  the  time  hari  come  to  adopt 
decisive  measures.  He  relied  on  the  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  Cardinal  dc  La 
Balue.§  Charles  VIII.  ofFranceand  Maximilian  of  Austria 
had  just  concluded  a  pence  at  Fran kfort-on- Main  (July 
1489).  "Might  not  the  two  reconciled  Princes  combine 
together  as  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  to  restore  order  in 
Italy  and  then  begin  the  crusade  against  the  Turks?  Might 
not  one  or  other  of  these  Princes,  on  behalf  of  Genoa  or 
Milan,  brinj^  pres.s«re  to  bear  on  Ijidovico  and  oblige  him  to 
give  up  his  ambiguous  attitude  towards  the  Pope  and 
render  him  hearty  and  effective  support  against  Naples  ? 
Could  Ferrantc  still  hold  out  if  he  saw  thcwhole  of  Christen- 
dom ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Pope  f  "  Anticipations  such 
as  these  certainly  corresponded  ver}'  little  witlx  the  realstate 

*  FRAKN61,  Mathia*  Corvinus,  262-3. 

-t  C/i  th«  letter  of  Fiek  VBTTOat,  Klomitino  Amln^Kiilor  »t  Naples, 
of  May  30U1,  1489.     Av.  il  princ,  LI.,  n.  8.    Smc  Archives,  Florence. 
2   IMFESSURA,  J4S  ;   Bl<KCHAHl>l  DmHiuq,  I.,  360, 

§  FOBCROT,  J.  liftlue,  136. 
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of  aflfairs.  but  were  nevertheless  cherished  in  Rome,  espcci- 
al!y  by  the  sanguine  Cardinal  de  La  Balue  and  by  some  of 
the  French  Envoys.*  From  Spain  Innocent  VIII.  also 
expected  assistanccf 

At  the  beginning  of  September  1489,  the  term  assigned 
to  the  King  of  Naples  had  expired.  On  the  r  ith  of  that 
month,  the  Pope  held  a  Consistory,  to  which  all  the 
Ambassadors  at  Rome  were  invited.  In  a  leng:lhy  dis- 
course innocent  VIII.  explained  the  historical  and  legal 
relations  between  Naples  and  the  Holy  See.  He  set 
forth  in  detail  the  behaviour  of  the  two  last  Kings  to- 
wards the  Church,  and  especially  Ferrante's  refusal  (o 
pay  the  dues  for  his  fief,  and  to  fulfil  his  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  he  enlarged  on  the  consequences  of  these 
acts.  Then  the  notary  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  read 
a  document  drawn  up  in  the  last  Sccr;:t  Consistory, 
which  declared  Ferrantc  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and 
Naples  to  have  fallen  to  the  Holy  See  as  an  escheated  Eicf. 
The  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  who  was  present,  ashed  for  a 
copy  of  this  document,  and  for  permission  to  read  a  reply 
in  defence  of  his  master,  to  which  the  Fope  consented. 
The  defence  explained  the  reasons  why  the  King  did  not 
hold  himself  bound  to  pay  the  tribute,  and  stated  that  he 


»  Buses,  [Jwiphimnen,  369-371 ;  Kokgeot,  Aif.  eil.  Innocent  VIII. 
had  a  claim  on  Ma.\lmLllaii'i  x^<'l"<^^>  having  ptcvioualy  used  \in  influ- 
ence lo  telea^e  the  King  out  af  tlic  haiida  of  the  rebels  in  Flanders ; 
s*e  Fonchungen  xat  DeuUchen  Cetchichte,  XXII.,  tjK;  MOLINET, 
Chroniqties,  ed.  liuchon,  111,,  394.  Wc  tan  see  from  a  d»pmi;h,  in 
CAPPELLt,  70,  overlooked  by  Uliiianii,  how  the  Ficnch  were  still  in- 
trjguinic  al  the  Pupul  Court  aKunsl  Mu»mt1tiui  1. ;  thiii  despatch  ctxa- 
fitrni  the  historian's  ronjccturc,  that  it  was  owing  to  Freneh  Influence 
tlial  MaxiTnillan's  conttmiaiion  was  only  condiiiunally  granted  by  Rome 
on  the  Peace  of  Ffunlifort  ;  <f.  iri/ni, 

♦  LamFREDIKi'S  Report  of  Oct.  jjrJ.  148*  in  Arth.  St  Itil.,  3  Seric. 
XV..  296-7. 
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had  already  appealed  to  "  the  Council.''  According  to 
hitn  the  right  of  convoking  a  Council  had,  on  account  of 
the  Pope's  opposition,  devolved  on  the  Emperor;  conse- 
quently that  of  Ba<>le  having;  been  illegally  <Iis^olvcd,  was 
iitill  sitting.  It  wa»  no  difBcuU  matter  for  the  Bishop  of 
Alessandria  to  shew  the  untcnability  of  King  Kerrantc's 
position,  whereupon  the  Neapolitan  Ambatsador  declined 
all  further  discussion,  and  the  I'opc  closed  the  Con- 
sistory.* 

War  between  Rome  and  Naples  now  seemed  inevitable, 
for  the  only  effect  of  the  I'ope's  energetic  proceedings  was 
to  make  Ferrante  still  more  obstinate  and  defiant  In 
October  1489  he  had  written  to  Charles  VIII.,  who  had 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  making  war  against  Rome,  that 
far  from  having  any  thought  of  talcing  up  arms  against  the 
Holy  Sec,  his  sentiments  towards  it  were  those  of  the  most 
iilial  devotion  and  9Ubmission.f  His  conduct  in  the  follow- 
ing years  shewed  how  much  these  hypocritical  declarations 
were  worth.  He  tried  inefrectually  to  turn  Maximilian 
gainst  Rome,  by  sending  him  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
life  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  Court  were  depicted  in  the 
darkest  colours.J  His  language  to  Innocent  VHI.  himseU 
was  invariably  scornful  and  menacing,  tn  January  1490, 
he  announced  that  he  would  send  the  palfrey  to  Rome,  but 
not  a  farthing  of  the  tribute  money,  and  that  he  would  not 

*  On  the  Consistory  of  S«pt.  j  1 ,  1 48'A  of  which  IxrEfiSUKA,  250,  and 
BURCtiAKlii  Diariuni,  I.,  364,  give  &hori  aiid  inexact  accounte  {Burchaid 
says  quite  honull/:  non  int«rfui,  etc),  I  consulted  a  very  detailed  and 
xi  >•«  mipublishcd  •*  Kcjiort  of  (he  Kcmrcse  Envoy  Arlolti,  d;iL  e\  iirbc 
die  nth  Scptcmb,,  1489.  (SuteAichivcs,  Modcna-)  t^  in  the  same  place 
a  *  Letter  from  Arlotti  of  SupU  I  Si  uSft  i"id  »  *  DcspalcU  fi-om  G.  L. 
CaUaneo,  dit.  Rome,  r489,  Sept,  latK.    GomaKn.  Archives,  Mantua. 

t  NuNZIANTE,  Lctleredi  I'ontnno,  iJ-ij. 

t  iNrKSdUHA,  256;  LtCHHuWAKy,  V'llt.,  Reticsl,  N.  1415,  1417, 
1419. 
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pardon  a  single  one  of  his  nobles.*  In  May  a  Ncapolilau 
Enx-oy  said  ai  Florence,  that  his  master  would  no  longer  put 
p  with  the  overbearing  and  discourteous  conduct  of  the 
Pope;  if  the  latter  persisted  in  his  unjustifiable  demands, 
the  King  would  appear  tn  Rome  in  person,  with  spur  and 
lancc,  and  answer   him    in  a  way  which  woulH  make   his 

■■Holiness  understand  his  error.f  All  the  great  Powers 
teemed  to  have  abandoned  the  Ileadof  the  Church,  and  this 

^^  emboldened  Ferranle  to  treat  him  in  this  shameful  manner. 

IfS'hc  aged  Emperor  Frederick  admonished  the  Neapolitans 
in  March  to  make  pc«cc,t  but  like  his  son  Maximilian,  he 
was  tuo  much  occcipied  with  his  own  affair*)  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  those  of  the  Pope.  In  Italy  no  one 
stirred  a  finger  to  protect  the  Holy  See  against  the  insults 
which  Ferrante  30  persistently  heaped  upon  it,  and  Inno- 
cent VIII.  complained  bitterly  of  this  to  the  Morentine, 
Pandolfini.  "  In  deference  to  the  representations  of  the 
talian  powers,"  he  said  "  he  had  shewn  great  indulgence 
to  Ferrante.  The  only  result  had  been  that  the  King 
became  more  and  more  insolent,  while  the  Powers  stood 
by  and  allowed  him  to  insult  the  I'opc  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  If  the  Italians  cared  so  little  for  his  honour  he 
should  be  driven  to  took  abroad  for  protection.  Never, 
Pandolfini  adds,  had  he  seen  the  I'ope  so  moved.  He  did 
hi^  best   to  calm  him,  and   represented   to  him  that  his 

P  *  Chkrrikr,  1.,  341. 

t  Report  of  the  Fcrtaioc  Knvoy  in  CAPPhXi.l,  8a  On  the  OOoAict 
of  the  Neapolitan  Envoy,  who  Ihrcalcncd  to  dcl«nnin«  lu»  daim  (O 
precedence  by  force  of  anus,  c/.  BUKCH.vKOi  Dtanum,  [.,  410  tff^ 
and  *  Leaer  of  Canlmal  A.  Sfona,  dxu  Rome,  1490,  May  joih.    Slate 

|Arcbtvcs,  Milan. 

■  I  Emperor  Fredcikk  III.  l*  King  Ferrante,  dat.  Ijnt,  1490,  Much 
29tli.  The  nri^tna!  in  the  Houie,  Court,  and  Slate  Arcliivcs  at  Vienna, 
Kom.tnii,  I.,  is  tioi  mentioncdin  CHMKi.'sKeKOietutior  in  the  Rcfccslcn 
of  LiCHNOWsKV,  Vlll.,  nor,  as  lac  u  I  can  *cc,  printed  anj-wbere. 
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patience  would  be  rewarded,  and  that  he  might  count  on 
the  support  of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice  But  Innocent 
would  not  hear  him  out  He  was  pcrfjctually  put  off  with 
words,  be  exclaimed.  Florence  was  the  only  power  on 
whom  he  could  reckon,  Sforza's  vacillation  made  Milan 
useless,  and  Venice  would  never  do  anything.  He  was 
resolved  to  make  an  end  of  this.  He  would  excommuni- 
cate the  King,  denounce  him  as  a  heretic,  and  lay  his 
kingdom  under  Interdict.  He  would  call  upon  all  the 
States  of  the  League  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  ample 
Ju»tification  for  what  he  was  doing ;  and  if  Ferrante  made 
war  upon  him,  as  he  had  threatened,  and  no  one  would 
help  him,  he  would  take  refu|^e  abroad,  where  he  would  be 
received  with  open  arms  and  assisted  to  get  back  what 
belonged  to  him  ;  and  this  u-ould  bring  shame  and  harm  on 
some  people.  Unless  he  could  uphold  the  dignity  of  tbc 
Holy  See,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  Italy. 
If  he  were  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Italian  States,  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  resist  Ferrante, 
on  account  both  of  the  insuflicicncy  of  the  resources  of 
the  Church  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  Roman  Barons, 
who  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  in  trouble.  He 
held  himself  to  be  fully  justified  In  leaving  Italy,  if  the 
dignity  of  the  Huly  Sec  could  be  .-iafcguardcd  in  no  otlicr 
way.  Other  Popes  had  done  this  and  had  returned  with 
honour."* 

Thus  a  repetition  of  the  exile  of  Avignon  seemed 
imminent,  fur  France  was  thu  country  to  which  Innocent 
VIM.  would  have  turned.  The  jmsition  of  the  Pope  ft-as 
indeed  almost  intolerable.  Each  day  brought  fresh  alarms 
of  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Fer.ante;  in  July  came  the 
news  that  Naples  had  induced  Benevento  to  throw  off  its 

*  REUUOXT,  Lorenio,  II.,  377-S,  ed.  3.  The  original  text  of 
Psinddfini's  Repon  of  July  2$,  149a,  is  in  FAUKOKtus,  IL,  353-& 
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all^iaiice.*  A  fcs  yrnlln  bter.  acaounts  axmcd  tinil 
FcrraiUe  was  ioti^aiag  vkfa  the  Cotonna.  in  orda  to  wm 
them  to  bistnlensLt  Jsstat  tUstiMelmooait  VllUvfao 
had  been  far  from  vcfl  in  AaeastC  bad  an  attack  of  fever, 
and  was  so  scrioaaiy  iD  Aat  be  reocmd  the  last  Sscr- 
mcnts,  wliidi  be  did  wkb  ptxt  devobon.  He  lallaed  a 
little  lor  a  time,  bnt  grew  wane  again,  aad  was  given  owt 
by  his  phv-sictan.^  On  tbe  36U1  September  it  was  reported 
in  Rome  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  Tbe  news  seemed  so 
certain  that  the  Envo>-  fnKn  Farara  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Ferraia  to  annooace  ttjl     On  the  following 


»*Diei*imiJnli,  1490,  L'i  ««aa»lett«cde  Bcnncntoclwlitefnt 
nbdbts  tTMin  pnwificeiii  pra  iwft  Fcranmiiv  tancn  nxsr  wn  n 
cicdc  *CecinMB.S.D.y.  PipeadqwcTarnaa.  CodBN.9D{dRrt. 
nee  XV.),  £  3SV  {Ton  tibary,  Vooaa.)  ^  abo  IsrVESBiaUL,  95I; 
and  iMxmxa,  j$i. 

t  DE>jiUtDix\  L,  4A  BMe  3. 

I  Thuaske,  pjcm-SolUB,  Z7> 

S  ''Rcpoct  of  Ciov.  Locido  Catane(\  daL  Rome,  5«pL  21,  1490:— 
Tbe  Pope  has  feba  oootinba  e  vehement^  Sept.  24:  The  Tnpe  is  better 
wm  (be  b  S**  S.  ha  loboto  moitn  de  ttntrrc  e  sc  ronnnutudio  con 
iDUludcvtxionc  unto  quanta  dirsepCH&a.  ScpL  23  :  There  ban  itnpmvc- 
mcnt  n  the  Pope'*  condkion,  but  be  »till  h»  fever.  Sept  36 :  The  IVtpe 
is  safStrmg  an  i;:ttxno  c  ■>  Unc  <la  i  tnctio  per  spbcnAa  ((jcnua^ 
Archives,  Mantua.)  On  the  precarious  state  of  the  Tope's  htalih.  </. 
j«/r»,pp.Z4;,2S9,ai)d(i)Ailoui'»*ReparaofNov.3Q,i4SS.  The  INjpe 
*-»»  ilL  Dec  S  :  The  Pope  w  »«1I  attain,  (a)*  Card  A.  Sfona,  Rorte. 
May  50,  1490:  The  Pope  b  poorly.  (Stale  Archives,  MtL-m.)  (3)  On 
the  I  jth  Aui;,  1490^  the  Veoetim  Envoy  give*  *tich  a  had  accouoi  of  the 
condition  ol  Innocent  VIII.  that  ibc  COTcmment  oq  the  30th  send  hun 
iosinicbons  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  in  case  the  Popt  dies.  Mon.  Hung., 
IV.,  263. 

|{  1  (blind  ArlottFs  "Despatch  on  the  subject,  dated  Rome,  Sept.  26, 
1490,  m  the  Stoic  Aniiives  at  Modcna.  It  is  marked  on  the  outside  : 
Subito,  subito  i  cito,  dto.  C/.  aUo  Appendix,  N.  7  ( Despatch  of  Sept.  36). 
The  daica  in  GHECOROVtt^s,  VIL,  iS^  ed.  3,and  CREloiToit,  111.,  136 
(who  quotes  tnfessora,  z6oX  arc  therefore  erFOoeoos. 
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morning  Rome  nas  like  a  camp ;  every  one  armed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  disturbances  which  would  probably  follow. 
Franccschetto  CibA  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  confusloti  to  gel:  hold  of  the  p;i{>n.l  treasure  and  of 
Prince  Dschem.  who  was  then  residing  in  the  Vatican,  with 
the  object  of  selling  him  by  means  of  Virginio  Orsini  to 
Ferrante.  Fortunately  the  Cardinals  were  on  their  gv&'d, 
and  the  attempt  failed.  An  inventory  was  drawn  up  of  the 
papal  treasures,  and  Cardinal  Savelli  was  given  chaise  of 
the  monies.*  The  report  of  Innocent's  death  was  soon 
found  to  be  false.  He  had  had  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  stroke  which  had  brought  him  very  near  death,  but  on  the 
28th  he  had  already  begun  to  recovert  and  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  still  hoped  to  outlive  all  the  Cardinals. 
There  did  not  seem,  however,  much  likelihood  of  this,  for  lus 
health  continued  very  feeble.  He  hoped  to  find  restoration 
in  the  bracing  air  of  Porto  d'An^io  and  Ostia,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  On  his  return  to  Rome  on  the  30th  November, 
it  seemed  at  first  as  if  he  had  benefited  a  little  from  the 
change,!  ^^^  *  ^^  days  later  the  Mantuan  Envoy  writes 
that  he  has  had  a  fresh  attack  of  fevcr.§  In  blaming 
Innocent  VIII.  for  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  his  con- 
duct, allowances  should  be  made  for  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  also  for  the  financial  difficulties  which  hampered  htm 
through  the  whole  of  his  Pontificate.  || 

*  C/.  ibt  Florentine  Dcspnlch  in  Dksjardins,  1.,  484,  a.  2  (the 
hu  cRoneoiKty  placed  it  in  ttie  year  1491),  and  iNrBSSURA, 
360-61.  The  accounts  here  given— of  course  with  the  obvirvation  ut 
ferlur—oi  Ihc  great  ."unnuni  of  hi>  1  nature  arc  umniiiwcrtlijr.  and  coo- 
tradicl  all  other  reliable  statements  on  the  point ;  e/^  in/ra. 

f  ArloHi's*Rcport,dat.  Rome,  Sept.  38,149a   .Slate  Archives,  Modena. 

t  ATlotir"*  *Leiter,  daL  Rome,  Dee.2,  149a    Slate  Archives,  Modena. 

f  *F.I  [mpH  sla  mm  h  (|u»rtana  a  inodo  iisato  tion  miinrho  inale  hnn 
pia,  G.  L  Catanco,  Rome,  Dec.  3,  1490.     Gonoiga  Archi\-e3.  Mantui. 

1)  Cf.  im/ra.  Chap.  VI. 
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Under  thctie  circumstances  active  measures  agai'nHt 
Naples  were  out  of  the  question.  Ferrante  was  well  aware 
of  this,  and  calmly  persisted  in  his  outrageous  conduct  On 
the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  this  year,  as  in  1485,  the 
palfrey  was  sent  without  the  tribute,  and  was  returned, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Neapolitan  Envoy.*  Accord- 
ing to  Sigismondo  de'  Contt  the  Pope  at  this  time  stilli 
hoped  for  support  from  Florence  and  Milan.  It  seems 
strange  that  he  could  have  continued  to  cherish  such  futile 
expectations,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  not  finally  un- 
deceived until  the  conduct  of  these  States,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  disputes  between  Ascoli  and  I'ermo,  Iiad  made 
further  illusions  impossible.  In  14S7  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Kovere  had  done  hi-s  best  to  restore  ortlcr  and  make 
peace,  but  in  vain,  and  the  strife  had  been  going  on  ever 
since  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  Summer  of  1491  the 
people  of  Ascoli  had  attacked  Offida ;  the  Vice-Legate  of 
the  Marches  was  besieged  and  a  Papal  Envoy  was  murdered. 
In  August,  Innocent  despatched  Cardinal  de  La  Baltic  and 
Niccolo  Orsini  of  Pitigliaiio  with  a  body  of  troops  to  punish 
this  crime,  and  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  district.  They  took  Monte  Brandonc, 
and  would  soon  have  reduced  the  people  of  Ascoli  to  order, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  Virginio  Orsini  at  the  head  of  a 
Neapolitan  force.  Innocent  now  applied  to  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Florence  for  help,  but  with  absolutely  no  result.  These 
powers  were,  on  the  contrar)-,  determined  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  hinder  the  pacification  of  the  Pupal  State 
and  weaken  the  power  of  the  Pope.f  Lorenzo's  participa- 
tion in  these  intrigues  and  also  liis  action  in  securing  the 

l'»  Cappklli,  81. 

t  Sioismonijo  vv.'  Conti,  II.,  32;  BuKciiAKor  Diaiitmi,  I.,  41s; 
DaL.\K,  v.,  2jQ  jey.  For  Fcrraiile'»  «inbiu5hi(is  dciita]  of  his  imptitn- 
tion  in  the  Ascoli  di5iuri>.iii<:cs,aee  Trincklka,  II.,  i,iJty. 
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victory  for  the  BagHoni  in  ["erugia  shew  his  character  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light,  considering  his  relationship  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  many  favours  that  he  had  received  from 
him.* 

These  (jainfiil  ex[)criences.  reinforced  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Cardinals,  at  last  induced  Innocent  to 
consent  to  make  direct  overtures  to  Ferrantc  for  an  accom- 
modation;! a"d  the  King,  alarmed  at  the  incrcasiogly 
intimate  relations  which  were  growing  up  between  France 
and  the  Holy  See.  in  reply  offered  better  terms  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Gioviano  Pontano  came  to  Rome  in 
December,  and,  though  there  were  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come, an  agreement  waa  at  iast  effected,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  a  Secret  Con.siatory  on  the  2gth  January  1492.J 
The  con  itions  were  that  the  imprisoned  Baron.s  were  to  be 
tried  and  judge*!  by  the  Pope ;  that  the  King  was  to  pay 
36,000  ducats  down  for  his  fief,  and  for  the  future  to  main- 
tain 2,000  horsemen  and  5  trireme*  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  to  continue  as  before  the  annual  present  of  the 
palfrey.§ 

From  this  moment   Femnte's  behaviour  towards  the 


♦  RkUMOKt,  LnrcnKO,  It.,  zfo  jc/.,  m1.  3. 

+  SlCHsMOSDO  VH.'  CyNTi,  JI.,  31-3,  rcpic»enl>  Inroctin's  decnioa 
»s  having  been  dclcrinineil  by  the  tondui  1  of  the  luli^iii  |iow«i  in  ihe 
a&ii^  of  Astoli,  and  he  is  fully  coiroboraicd  by  ihe  Rcpofts  of  thr 
Fcti;)ic»c  Envoys  in  lt.M.\r(,  V^  ^S'l  n.  1.  AccordiD^'ly  Kl^UuONT, 
II.,  3801,  ed.  3,  «-ho  luu  entirely  overkMked  Kiilan's  n-ork,  requires  cor- 
rection on  ihis  iioinl. 

X  Cwrtl-U,  82  i  BuRCllAKDl  Diortum.  U  443 ;  TallarIGo,  Fontaoix 
334  U^.  (Nil|>oli,  IJ74);  TUVASNE,  DjCllvSullUI),  389  J(Vi  ^W- 
ZlAffTR,  I^ltcre  di  rontnno,  4  tff.,  and  .1  •letter  from  G.  L.  CaUneo, 
dat,  Rome,  Feb.  tj,  1493.  (Gonza^a  Archives,  Mantua.)  ThediXein 
Ravnaluus,  ad  an.  1492,  n.  10,  is  incorrccl. 

S  SlCISMONDO  DEf  CONTl,  I.,  33;  GOITLOB,  Cam.  Ap.,  335;  and 
TitUASNE,  /dv.  a'/.,  393. 


Pope  underwent  a  complete  transformation.  Amidst 
effusive  professions  of  gratitude  and  devotion  he  commenced 
negotiations  for  a  family  alliance  between  himself  and 
Innocent  VIJI.  He  proposed  that  his  grandson,  Don 
Luigi  of  Aragon,  should  marry  Battistina,  a  daughter  of 
Tcodorina  and  Gherardo  Usodimare,  Fear  of  France  was 
the  cause  of  the  complete  change  of  front ;  the  wily  King 
saw  at  once  how  dangerous  the  growth  ol  this  rising  power 
must  be  to  his  kingdom  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was 
the  other  danger  from  the  Turks.  Ferrante  despatched  an 
Knvoy  to  Innocent  VIII.  to  discuss  this  subject,*  On  the 
27th  May,  »rdinand,  Prince  of  Capua^  son  of  Alfonso  of 
Calabria  and  Fcrrante's  grandson,  came  to  Rome  and  was 
received  with  royal  honours.+  A  chronicler  of  the  time 
says  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  splendours  of 
this  reception  as  no  one  would  believe  him,J  and  the  con- 
temporaneous reports  of  the  Envoys  corroborate  his  state- 
ment. A  banquet,  given  by  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforsa,  which 
lasted  six  hours,  seems  to  have  surpassed  in  sumptuous- 
ncss  anything  hitherto  imagined.  Dramatic  performances 
were  included  in  the  pleasures  provided  for  the  gucsts.§ 
The    entertainment    given    in    honour   of    the    betrothal 

♦  C/.  in/ra.  Chap.  *. 

+  In  addition  to  BURCHATtni  Diariiim,  t.,  477 ;  and  The  •Clinmicle 
of  P\RENTI  {National  Library,  Florence),  sec  also  0.  A.  Boccaccio's 
•Report,  (1)1.1.' Rome,  May  37,  1492.    Suip  Archives,  Mixlpna. 


^L    I  intfasvf.fi,  373-4. 


g  •£!  lev""  Mons.  Ascanio  fa  uno  appanuo  quodammi>do  incrcdibik 
per  honomie  d  dicio  principe  a  casn  si»  ad  uno  pranso  clie  sera  tulo  il 
giomo;  fa  cuprirc  lute  i|uelle  stivule  ec  ci>si  il  coittllo  com  queUosuo 
orco  guaMo  dove  sc  liir^  d  pmnso  con  una  apptinito  rcK^lc  et  dove  w 
reciunino  inolie  cumeilieet  reprcMnLicione ;  non  sc  atteudc  od  altio 
ac  non  dc  f^re  una  com  «inguLtre  alt  di  noitri.  Second  *Leiter  of  G.  A. 
Boccaccio,  on  Ma}-  27.  C/.  •'"Rciwri  of  June  5,  1493.  Suic  AichivcK, 
Modena. 
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of  Luigi  of  Aragon  to  Battislina  CiW»  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  a  fresh  display  of  magnificence  in  the  Vatican 
itself.*  But  all  this  time,  side  by  side  with  these  festivities, 
serious  negotiations  were  going  on.  The  object  of  Ferdi- 
nand's visit  was  to  obtain  Tor  himself  the  investtturc  of 
Naples,  and  thus  secure  the  succession  for  the  family.  This. 
the  French  Knvoy.s,  who  wtrc  then  in  Rome  on  important 
business  for  the  King  of  France,  did  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent. They  had  been  sent  thither  on  account  of  Anna,  the 
heiress  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  who  had  been  betrothed 
by  procuration  to  Maximiliftn,  King  of  the  Romans. 
Charles  VIII.,  anxious  to  get  possession  of  this  imporiant 
province,  had  carnal  her  off,  and  now  required  a  Papal  dis- 
pensation to  set  her  free  from  her  betrothal ;  and  other 
dispensations  were  also  needed,  as  Charles  was  himself 
betrothed  to  Margaret  of  Ihirgundy,  and  was  also  related 
to  Anna.  These  dispensations  were  "granted,  but  privately, 
and  disavowed  by  Innocent  and  the  Ambas^adors-f 

The  French  King  was  encouraged  by  this  success  to  hope 
that  he  might  also  be  ablt:  to  hinder  the  investiture  of 
Ferdinand,  tn  the  Spring  of  1492,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Perron  de  Baschi,  came  to  Rome  ostensibly  on  other  busi- 
ness, but  in  r&ility  for  this  purpose,  and  to  request  that  it 
might  l>e  conferred  on  FranccJ 

But,  accommodating  as  the  Pope  had  shewn  himself  in 
regard  to  tlie  dispensations,  this  was  quite  another  matter, 
and  Baschi's  mission  failed  utterly.  On  the  4th  June,  in  a 
Secret  Consistory,  a  Bull  was  read  regulating  the  Neapolitan 
succession.  It  provided  that  Ferrante's  son  Alfonso  was  to 
succeed  him,  and  in  the  event  of  Alfonso  predeceasing  his 

•  BURCHABRI  Diiirium.  I.,  48?-8. 

t  Ulmank,  Maximilian  I.,  I.,  134  iff.,  139  srfi  cf.  also  CRAttEXT, 
liisL  Jahrb.,  VII.,  45c. 
t  BUSEK,  Buichungcn,  304,  $31  tt^. 
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father,  the  Prince  of  Capua.*  The  French  Ambassador 
wished  to  enter  a  protest  against  this,  but,  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  was  refused  admission  to  the  Consistory.f 

•  BURCHARDiDiarium,  I.,488;  Sigismokdod^Conti,  II.,  34;  'Pa- 
RENTi,Chroiiide(NationaI  Library,  Florence);  RaynalduS,  ad  an.  1492. 
n.  11-13;  Borgia,  Dom.  temp,  nelle  due  Sicilie,  198-9.     Roma,  1789 

t  Trinchera,  i.,  115-6. 


CHAPTER    rV. 

Thb  Eastbrw  Question. — The    Turkish    Priwcb.— Primce 
Dbchkm  in  Rome.  —  The  Fall  or  Ghawaua,  —  Death  of 

THE  Pope. 


Of  all  the  evil  consequences  produced  by  the  disputes 
between  Naples  anil  the  Holy  See,  which  lasted  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.,  the 
worst  was  their  cfTect  in  checking  the  war  against  the 
Turks. 

Disturbing  news  from  the  East  was  perpetually  arriving. 
Just  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  election  the  hordes  of  Sultan 
Bajazet  had  overrun  Moldavia  and  conquered  the  two 
important  strongholds  of  Kilia  and  Akjcrman.*  Deeply 
impressed  by  this  event,  and  by  further  news  of  an  increase 
in  the  Turkish  navy,  Innocent  VIII.,  immediately  after  his 
election,  issued  an  address  to  the  Italian  States  and  all  the 
European  powers,  pointing  out  the  mi^nitudc  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Church  and  western  civilisation,  and 
asking  for  immediate  assistance  to  repel  it.  He  summoned 
all  the  Christian  States  to  send  .Ainbassadors  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Rome,  provided  with  full  powers  to  decide  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted,  as  the  situation  was  so  serious 
as  to  brook  no  delay.-j-    This  Encyclical  13  dated  Nov.  21, 

■•  FftAtmdt,  Malhias  Corvinus,  210. 

f  Ravmaluus.  Rtl  an,  1484,  n.  fd.  from  the  •I.ih.  brcv.  18,  f  63,  to 
whicli  a,  added  :  ''Siniilia  n^i  y^nlin^jvlo,  dtin  Mcdiol.,  KlorcaL,  duci 
Sabaudue,  iluri  F'crmmc, niHrch.  Maniuac,  march.  Moatisfefntii,  ard.  et 
dud  iic  uit.  Janiicn.,  iinpcmion.  nrg^i  Fninriie,  duel  Bniaiiiae.  duct  MnxJ- 
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1484,  and  on  the  same  day  a  special  letter  was  despatched 
to  Mathias  Corv'inus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  EmpcTor  Frederick,  admonishing  him  to  put  forth 
all  his  strength  against  the  enemy  of  the  Faith/  About 
the  same  time  the  Fopie  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  desiring  him  to  protect  Sicily,  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  threatened  by  the  Turks-f  1  Ic  also  exerted 
himself  to  have  measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  February  14S5  proposed  to  the  King  of  Naplcis  a 
dct;tilcd  scheme  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  sea-board 
from  the  Turkish  ships.  A  fleet  of  60  triremes  and  20 
ships  of  burden  would  be  ncccssaiy  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this,  Naples  and  Milan  should  contribute  75,000  ducatft, 
Florence  30pc»,  Ferrara  and  Siena  Oooo,  Montserral  and 
Lucca  2000,  I'iombino  looo.  It  boded  no  good  for  the 
success  of  this  plan  when  Florence,  with  all  her  wealth, 
jbund  a  flimsy  pretext  for  evading  her  share  of  the  assess- 
ment. Plenty  of  money  was  forthLomini;  for  the  war  with 
Genoa,  but  all  the  Pope's  warnings  as  to  the  far  greater 
fmportance  of  that  against  the  Turks,  on  which  the  pre- 
scrva-ion  of  Italy  and  the  Christian  Faith  depended,  fell  on 
deaf  cars.J  In  the  beginning  of  1485.  Innocent  VIII.  wrote 
{gain  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Castile  on  the  defence 
of  the  Sicilian  coa.'^t,  and  meanwhile  set  a  good  c^cample 
himself  by  taking  energetic  measures  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  his  own  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  and  more 

miL,  rcgi  Angliac,  rcgi  Hisparti^e,  reui  Scotiar,  rejti  Datiae,  resi  Pcrtu- 
gstllnc,  regi  I'oloniac,  dun  Saicortiaie,  march.  Hnindcb.,  (mmti  Faint. 
Rheni,  Joh.  archiepise.  TrevHren.,  Hcrmano  orchtepisc.  Colon.,  Bcitoldo 
archiep.  MogimL,  ad  confcdcralos,  dud  Au^lrJae,  duci  Huvariac,  Scncn- 
bibus,  Lucenitbus.     S«rcl  ArcliivMoflhe  Vati«n. 

*■  THEtKER,  Man.  Ung.,  II.,  S<»-3  I  ^d  Kavnaldlts,  ad  an.  14S4, 

62-3. 

t  KAYMAl.l>us,adan.  i4&|,n.67-8,  (/.  Off  uad  71. 

I  /Hit.,  ad  an.  1485,11.4. 
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especially  of  Ancona.  The  Legate  of  the  Marches,  Car» 
dinal  Orsini,  the  Govemur  of  Kano,  and  finally  the  citizens 
of  Ancona,  all  received  stringent  orders  to  this  effect* 
When,  in  April,  more  reassuring  news  arrived,  according  to 
which  no  attdck  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Turks  in 
that  year,  the  Legate  was  desired  by  no  means  to  relax  his 
efforts  on  this  account.-)- 

The  disputas  which  arose  between  Rome  and  Naples  in 
the  Summer  of  I4S$  had  Uic  effect  of  completely  shelving 
tlje  question  of  tlie  Turkish  war.  The  I'ope  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  providing  for  the  defence  of  hb  own 
sea-board  and  doing  what  he  could  to  assist  the  numerous 
refugees  who  were  fleeing  northwards  to  escape  the  Turks.* 
From  this  time  forward  Innocent  Vill.  was  always  in  such 
difhculties  that  he  censed  to  be  able  to  give  effective  atten- 
tion to  these  larger  questions.  The  ink  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  concluded  between  Kim  and  Ferrante  in  August  1486^ 


*  *Lcgato  Marchic,  dstUu/t.  (r485,  Janutuiiaa):  Varii  rutnores  quot- 
lidie  atr«untur  d«  apparatibas  Ttird  qui  in  Inliam  venire  meditatur  et 
divt^rec  ctiui)  ntiuiies  exLint  ut  id  credatur.  Measures  were  u>  be  bkea 
for  the  defence  of  ibc  coast,  and  more  njiccinily  of  Ancon.-L  I^  bicv. 
18,  f.  \Q$i  md.,  £  114;  Aiiconitalis,  duL  ut  1.  (148$,  Fcbi.  0;  tdid^ 
r.  US'*;  •Gubcmalori  Fani,  dal.  ut s.  (1485,  Fcbr.  4).  (Secret  Archives 
of  the  Viiliian.)    C/.  GariLCU,  Cani,  Ap.,  12(3  ng, 

f  "Dapt.  Card,  dc  ITninis,  Ic^alo  M^trcliic,  ibl.  Romae,  vl.  Apnls, 
1485.  Lib.  brcv.  iS,  f.  1&3.  In  June  of  ihc  folloiving  jcar  Mine  Turknll 
vestelv  appeared  in  the  Adriatic,  and  a  'Brief  of  June  ta,  i486,  Hnun 
the  Governor  oT  the  Marches  to  watch  the  ccast.  Lib.  brcv.  19^  f.  41& 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

t  C/.  *I)rief  to  the  Le^to  Marclve  Anconitunc,  dau  ut  $.  (1485,  Oct 
tS)  i  Placet  nobis  admodutii  quod  provtderi  feceris  lociiv  iiuuiiimis  pro- 
nndeob  Turcotum  incuraioncin.  Lib.  brcv.  14,  f.  31.  (Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican.)  Cf.  the  iCHilution  of  ihc  Senate  of  L.orcto  for  proica- 
Ing  the  church  containing  the  Holy  Houac.  against  the  Turks,  in  Arch. 
St.  dell'  Arte,  1.,  4 19  u^.  On  piracy,  c/.  CUGi.it:i.u(nTl,  481  se^. ;  m 
Innocent  VIIL's  pensioncn,  Gorri.ou.  Com.  Ap.,  63,203. 


was  hardly  dry  before  the  King  had  violated  all  its  provi- 
sions. In  the  following  year  Innocent  had  the  distress  of 
seeing  the  I_x>rd  of  Osimo,  Boccoh'no  Guzzone,  alljHng  him- 
self with  the  Sultan  in  order  tu  incite  him  to  attack  the 
Marches.*  Harassed  as  he  was,  however,  the  Pope  still 
c!unE  to  the  project  of  a  Crusade.  In  December  i486, 
Raymond  Peraudi  (Perauld)  was  sent  I0  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Frede.ick.who  at  that  time  was  not  well  disposed 
"N  towards  Innocent,aTKl  the  Carmelite.  Graliano  da  VilUnova, 
to  that  of  Maximilian.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  both 
Princes  were  inc'ined  to  listen  favourably  to  the  Pope's 
proposals  for  a  Crusade.f  UiJon  this,  Innocent  on  the  27lh 
of  May,  14S6,  puolished  a  Bull  in  wiiich  he  described  "  the 
dangc.  from  the  Turks,"  which  menaced  both  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  leave  no 
means  untried  whereby  all  Christendom  might  be  roused 
and  encouraged  to  resist  them.  He  announced  tlic  willing- 
ness of  the  Kmpcmr  and  other  kings  and  princes  to  under- 
take a  Crusade,  and  decreed  that  a  tithe  of  one  year's 
revenue  shou'd  Iw  levied  for  this  purpose  on  all  churches, 
incumbencies,  and  benefices,  and  all  ecclesiast It^il  persons 
of  whatever  rank,  and  whether  secular  or  regular,  through- 
out the  provinccis  of  tlie  Empire.  Raymond  Peraudi  and 
Gratiano  da  VilUnova.  were  nominated  col  lectors- genera  I 
of  this  tax,  and  endowed  willi  the  usual  faculties  and 
privileges.! 

*  Cf.  lupra,  p.  aCz. 

t  SCMKiUDKK,  I'ctBudi,  ID ;  iU)d  CoiTLOli,  I'craudi,  4^. 

Z  GoTTLOB,  Pemudi,  4^0  {drawn  from  Vatitan  sourtcs).  Cf.  CkmeL, 
Reg.,  8001,  A  I'apal  Brief  to  Ercole  of  Ferrara,  dated  1487,  s.  die, 
Nuinnionin}:  Iiim  la  nssiit  in  ilie  Crutuide,  iin  doiitn  lieEongc  to  this  tiine ; 
II  n fortunately  ii  n  a  good  deal  lom.  The  onKinnl  U  in  tlic  Stntc 
Archives,  Modcjwi.  PioKibly  ihc  tinbasay  from  Hciiiy  VII.  of  ling- 
land  -who  was  -.a  ihat  lime  on  very  ^-owl  teniw  with  Innocent— which 
arri^xd  in  Koine  on  MayS,  14S7  (tee  Amh.  d.  Soc  Roin.,  III.,  '81  iff/.). 
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In   Germany   Pcraudi   made  an   excellent    imprcssk 
Trithcmiiia  says  that  "he  was  a  man  of  spotless  life  and    , 
moralii,  and   of  singularly   btamelcKs  character,   in  ev^^H 
resjiect.     He  had  an  immeniic  love  of  justice  and  a  genuin^^ 
contempt  for  worldly  honours  and  riches.    I  know  of  fl^y 
one  like  him  in  our  day."     Such  praise  seems  almost  ^^| 
travagant :  but  all  the  German  Princes  and  learned  men 
with  whom  Pcraudi  came  in  contact,  express  themselves  in 
similar  terms.*     He  was  burning  with  zeal  for  the  Cnisade, 
but  here  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.    The 
political  confuMion  thn)ughout  the  Empire  and  the  egoism 
of  the  Stales  was  too  great;  ncitlicr  laity  nor  clci^  were 
in  a  state  of  mind  tn  be  capable  of  apprehending  any 
general  interest.    In  this  matter  he  accomplished  very  little. 

On  the  26th  June,  I487,  Berlhold,  Archbishop  of  Maycnce, 
and  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Hrandcnbui^  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  they  ht-ggcd  to  be  exempted 
from  the  proposed  tithe.  They  said  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  this  in  addition  to  the  requisitions  for 
maintaining  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Emperor.  "  We 
abstain,"  they  say.  "from  mentioning  the  permanent 
charges  which  the  Church  has  to  bear,  and  which  are  by 
no  means  insignificant ;  but  frequent  wars,  and  the  oppres- 
sion and  extortions  which  the  Church  and  the  clergy  have 
had  to  endure  for  so  long,  have  brought  them  so  low  that 

had  also  to  do  wiih  the  Cnisade.  In  1487  and  1489  Henrj-  VII.  con- 
senied  tn  t1ic  piibltuittan  of  I^i|)iil  Bulb  un  ttic  Cnisade,  bitt  the  rapol 
collectors  had  but  small  succors,  and  got  little  help  from  the  C<nirL  See 
Buscir,  England,  1.,  343-3S8. 

•ScriHElDER,  IVraudi,  1-3,  where  the  ori^nal  document  i»  gjvwn. 
FIdtci  spcaka  un&vourably  of  hiini  and  culU  hlin  v^o  and  gamitow 
(Brown,  Sate  PApen,  t.,  191 ) ;  but  as  he  ntu  an  opponent,  his  opmion 
b  not  an  ini|nni;tl  one.  At  any  rate,  evtn  if  he  "crc  not  entirely  detdd 
of  1-aniiy  and  a  liulc  lua  fond  of  talk,  it  is  evident  ilui  Peraudi  made  * 
good  imptcwion  in  Germany. 
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neither  in  the  churches  nor  pcrsonall)'  arc  they  able  to 
maintain  the  splendour  of  former  days,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  soon  be  completely  ruined.  Your 
Holiness  can  imagine  of  what  men  become  capable  when 
the)'  arc  driven  to  such  straits.  They  persuade  themselves 
tiiat  all  things  arc  aHowablc.  just  or  unjust,  good  or  bad, 

r  extreme  need  knows  no  law."* 

According  to  Tritlicmius.  the  clergy  in  alt  parts  of  the 
Empire  held  meelin^js  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  finally  resolved  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  ill-informed 
to  tlic  Pope  bcttcr-informcd.t  The  resistance  was  so  great 
that  Innocent  was  forced  to  give  up  the  imposition  of  the 
tithe  in  Germanj'.J  He  did  not  give  up  the  Cnisade, 
and  since  next  to  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  Germany  he 
now  turned  to  France.  On  the  16th  November,  I4>^7i  the 
Envoys  to  the  I'Vcnch  Court.  Llonello  Chercgato  of  Viccnza, 
Bishop  of  Trail,  and  a  Spaniard,  .'\ntoiito  Fiorez,  started 
from  Rome.§  On  the  20th  January,  1488,  Cheregato  de- 
livered a  stirring  address,  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Paris, 

•  Miiu.F.R.  Reii'luL-iK^ilient.  Friedr.  111.,  130  it^.;  Ceith.  d  Nun- 
lien,  H.,  700-711  i  Wr.iss,  BJcrthftId  von  H«nneber:g,  12  ;  Ceujiarut, 
58.  On  l)ie  griex'anccs  which  the  Emperor  at  that  lime  hnd  against  the 
Pope,  f/.  JANSst:,>i,  ReichsconesjL,  II.,  477  sef.,  and  Forscli.  lur  Deuts< 
ditn  Gucli.,  X\.,  I J7. 

t  Tritiirmtus,  1 1.,  539 ;  Wkiss,  /e^.  cit 

I  GboTEFE-VD,  Quellen,  I.,  46. 

g  GOTTI.011,  Pcriudi,  451,  innVcs  Nov.  rj  the  date  of  their  de^rture; 
but  lk>nfr.  Arlottt,  who  is  alw.iys  well  info tmeU,  Hiys  Jn  a  •Despatch 
t&  Nov.  17,  1487,  that  the  Envoys  to  l-'rancc  lu»l  vlarlw!  "jTrterdny." 
(Sute  Ardiivei,  Modena.)  Hcic.  as  also  in  a  Repon  in  Cappelu  (69), 
which  has  not  hilheno  been  nmiiTd  by  any  hlstoiian,  il  is  suited  ihitt  tl)c 
£nvoys,  besides  ihc  inruipiration  of  the  Cniwde,  were  coniTnis&ioned  to 
endeavotir  10  negotiate  the  abrotjulion  of  tlic  Praffnmtic  Sanction.  Cf. 
SiuiSMOKix)  oe"  CoN'ii,  II.,  33,  and  Thuasnf,  Djcin-Sulun,  184. 
ThI'asne  (174)  crn)neou!t1y  (juia  otT  the  departure  of  llic  Nuncios  till 
lh«  first  days  of  Uectmber. 
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before  Charles  VI 11.^  on  the  Turkish  <[ucstion.     Referring 
to  the  glorious  feats  of  arms  arcomplished  by  the  King's     . 
predecessors  and  the  Popes  in  the  past  times  against  tt^H 
Turks,  he  contrasted  in  glowing  terms  those  days  with  tli^^ 
present.    "  In  the  days  of  your  forefathers,  who  went  fo: 
to  Rght  against  the  Crescent  and  for  the  Christian  Fat 
who  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  wc  should 
coming  here  to-day  to  urge  you  to  come  to  the  rescue 
Italy  and    the    States   of    the    Church    from    those  sa 
inhuman  enemies  of  the  Christian  name?" 

In  order  to  shew  how  great  the  danger  ivas,  the  Nuncio 
relcrred  to  Hoccolino  Gur/oni's  attcmjitcd  treason.  Its 
faihirc  had  only  made  the  Sultan  still  more  eager  to  attack 
Italy.  The  Italian  States  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves  single-handed,  and  therefore  the  I'ope  required 
assistance  from  the  other  Christian  Powers.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  give  this  help  unless  they  were  at  peace 
among  themselves,  and  therefore  Innocent  urgeii  the  King 
to  use  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  deplorable 
divisions.  A.s  the.se  wars  were  evidently  a  Divine  cliastisc- 
mcnt  brought  upon  nations  through  the  faults  of  the  Princes 
and  people,  now  was  the  time  for  the  King  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  France. 
The  way  in  which  Cheregato  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject  confirms  the  statement,  which  wc  have  from  other 
souK'es.  that  he  had  instructions  to  endeavour  to  oomliat 
the  anti-Roman  spirit  which  found  its  chief  expression  in 
the  so-called  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Finally,  he  strongly 
urged  that  the  well-known  unfortunate  Prince  Dschcm.who 
had  bt-cn  brought  to  France  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes 
in  1482,  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Pope." 

•  Cni;Rw:.\TO's  speeili  was  jirinted  in    Koni«  (probably  by  Sicph, 
riant)  ibe  same  j'*ar,  and  was  republished  in  the  ,'\pp  of  Sii^isuoNt 
PE*  Co.'ai,  I.,  428  ley. 


Later,  the  task  or  the  Nunciofi  was  rendered  much  more 
difficult  by  the  course  of  events  in  Flanders,  where,  ever 
since  the  tst  of  February,  14SS,  Maximilian  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  At  the  request  of 
the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  through  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
laid  nn  Fnterdtct  on  the  rebels.*  When  the  news  reached 
the  French  Court,  it  was  observed  there  that  as  Flanders 
belonged  to  France  so  severe  a  punishment  ought  not  to 
have  been  imposed  without  consulting  Charles  Vll[,,and 
also  that  it  was  undeserved,  as  the  Flemings  had  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Maximiliaat  The  anti- 
Koman  party  made  g^rcat  capital  out  of  the  event  "The 
Royal  Advocate.  Johannes  Magistn.  an  enemy  of  God  and 
of  the  Hniy  See,"  writes  Cheregato  from  Tours  on  the  iGth 
May.  1488.  "is  delighted  at  the  Interdict,  because  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  calumniating  the  Holy  See."  J  Later, 
Raymond  I'eraiidi  was  sent  to  France  to  support  Chere- 
gato. Being  a  Frenchman,  and  having  had  great  Influence 
with  Louis  XL,  he  seemed  the  best  person  to  make  peace 
between  Charles  VIII.  and  Maximilian.  From  France 
Peraudi  hastened  back  to  Germany  to  promote  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General,  which  was  to  assemble  at 
Frankfort-on-Main.§ 

The  As-wmbly  at  Frankfort  was  opened  on  the  Gth  July. 
[489.  A  Brief  addressed  to  it  depicts  the  extremity  of  the 
danger  in  eloquent  language.  "The  Popes  had  made  every 
possible  effort  to  induce  the  Christian  Princes  and  nations 
to  unite  tc^ether  to  rcix!  their  hereditary  foe.     Was  all  to 


*  C/.  supra,  p.  277,  note  •,  and  also  Thuasne,  Dj«m-Siiltar,  405  "f.  \ 
iiml  Krederick  HI.MrKltio  Uitt  Colle^R  orCaraia-iU,m  V'At.eMliNEtxl, 
Lcncrc  Lai.  di  I'rincipi  Aii^trinri.  \'ci)wh.  1 856. 

t  GiercKiilo'j  Kei»rt  in  LjUwC,  ji. 

J  LjURlf:,  59. 

Jl  SCHHEiniCR,  ['ei^di,  12-14. 
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be  ill  vain  ?  The  matter  admitted  of  no  further  delay,  and 
Innocent  urged  the  Princes  to  send  Envoys  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Rome,  with  adequate  powers  to  agree  together 
upon  a  plan  of  concerted  operations.  It  was  essential  that 
all  jealousies*  and  disputes  should  be  laid  aside,  and  his 
Legates  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  this  bIkjhL 
Not  only  would  he  devote  all  the  resources  of  the  Holy  See 
to  the  expedition,  but.  if  it  were  deemed  advisable,  he  would 
himself  accompany  it.  He  had  written  in  the  same  sense 
to  all  the  Christian  Princes,  and  hojied  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  Germans,  would  not  rcfuac  to  attend  to  his  paternal 
warnings  and  prayers."*  Tiiese  slirriug  wotxis  were  aWy 
seconded  by  IVraudi's  diplomatic  skill,  and  within  ten  days 
he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and  the  French  Envoys  then  in  Frankfort,  to  come  to 
tcnns-f 

During  the  following  months  Peraudi  was  occupied  in 
proclaiming  the  Indulgence  for  the  Crusade  in  Germany, 
nrd  assisting  the  Papal  Xuncio  to  the  Court  of  Hungar)-. 
Bishop  Angelo  d'Ortc,  in  his  negotiations  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Mathias  Corvinua  and  the  Emperor. 
These  were  so  far  successful  that,  on  the  19th  of  February. 
1490,  a  truce  was  agreed  to  which  was  to  last  till  Ihe  8th  of 
September.} 

•  GoTTLOB,  I'enmdi,  453,  The  »eal  of  ihe  Popft  for  tlie  Cru-tada  ii 
aha  niiinifmcd  in  a  *Dr'icf  to  Liicra.of  Afiril  |},  1489-  Su<c  Archivn, 
Lucci,  Arm.  6,  n.  42^. 

t  Dv  Mont,  III.,  7,  237.  C/.  Burciiardi  Diarium,  1.,  jta; 
Kkrvvn  de  Lettenhove.  Lctlies  de  Miilippe  tie  Coiiimines,  II., 68 
Iff. ;  ScHNEiDKR.  Peraudi.  14  J^^c. ;  Ul.M,\NS,  Maximiltin  I.,  ].  70. 
Oa  Pcfsudi's  Letlcr  of  Indulgence  of  the  year  1489,  uc  Progr.  dcs 
Gjminasiums  lu  Felclbirch,  1860,  p.  186  sff. ;  on  Another  of  the  ytu 
1490.  ^empeum  (1849)  p.  33a 

Z  ScHNfcii>LR,  /or.  a'/.,  14-19;  Uluann,  Maximilian  I.,  I.  83; 
FRAKNOr,  Math.  Cvrriam,  166. 
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Before  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  at  Frank  fort,  I  nnoccnt 
had  achin-ed  a  sfgnal  success  in  a  matter  which  was  very 
closely  connected  with  the  Crusade;  he  had  obtained  pos> 
session  of  the  person  of  the  man  upon  whom,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  prospects  of  the  whole  enterprise 
would  depend.  This  was  tbc  famous  I'rince  Dschem,  who, 
on  account  of  disputes  in  regard  to  the  succession,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  own  countrj'  and  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.*  He  had  arrived  in  the  island 
in  1482.  The  Grand-Master  of  the  Knights  of  S.  John, 
Pierre  d'Aubusson,  at  once  saw  the  use  that  could  be  made 
of  the  Prince  for  keeping  the  Sultan  in  check.  He  agreed 
with  Bajaiet  to  keep  the  Prince  in  safe  custody  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  of  45,000  ducats,  and  as 
long  as  friendly  relations  were  maintained  between  the 
Sultan  and  himsclf.f  Ever  since  tlien,  Dschem  had  hvcd  on 
a  demesne  belonging  to  the  Knights  in  .Auvcignc.  During 
this  lime  Charles  VIH.  of  France,  the  Kings  of  Hungary 
and  Naples,  Venice,  and  Innocent  VIII.  had  all  been 
endeavouring  severally  to  get  the  Grand  Turk,  as  he  was 
called,  into  their  own  hand^. 

As  early  as  the  year  1485  the  Pope  had  made  great 
efforts  in  this  direction  ;J  but  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  his 
enemy  Ferrante  having  found  means  to  countera<:t  all  his 
cndcavours.§  At  last,  the  Papal  Nuncios  in  France, 
Lioacllo  Chercgato  and  Antonio  Florcr..  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Prince,  but  at  the  cost  of  large 


►  -  - 


*  .ScHNKUiER,  Tiirl:eniugscon),Tess,  4,  and  cspecialljr  Thuasne, 
Djcin-Sulian,  3  jfy.  On  one  of  D^chcm's  prcdcccsson,  sec  PastOK, 
Ce&ch.  dcr  Pipstc,  II.,  36},  Aniii.  4,  3"  Auffabe. 

t  Tbu.\sne,  Djem-Sulian,  S^wy.;  KORGEOT,  J.  Balu«,  143. 

I  Ravkaldus,  ad  an.  148s,  n.  12  ;  ZiNKUSEN.  II..  484  ;  TllUAJKR. 
Dicm-Sulian,  131  uf. 

J   FRAK.V61,  Math.  Corvinttt,  lit. 
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concessions  on  the  side  of  Rome.  The  Granrf-Mastcr 
received  a  Cardinal's  Hat  for  himself  and  Important  right* 
and  immunities  for  his  Order.  The  French  King  was  won 
over  by  the  elevation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  (after- 
wards of  Lyons)  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  apparently  also  a 
promise  that, by  delaying  the  granting  of  the  necessary  dis- 
pensations, a  hindrance  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany  with  the  rich  Alain  d'Albret.* 
The  treaty  concluded  between  Ii^noccnt  and  the  Knights 
of  S.  John,  with  the  consent  of  Charles  VIII..  provided 
that  "the  Prince,  for  his  personal  security,  should  retain  a 
body-guard  of  Knights  of  Rhodes,  while  the  Pope  M*as  to 
receive  the  pension  of  45,000  ducats  hitherto  paid  to  the 
Order  for  the  maintenance  of  Prince  Dschcm,  but  to  pledge 
himself  to  pay  ro,ooo  ducats  if  he  should  hand  over  his 
charge  to  any  other  monarch  without  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  France."t 

The  King  of  Naples  was  almost  out  of  his  mtnd  with 
rage  when  he  heard  of  the  Pope's  success,  and  meditated 
all  sorts  of  itnix>ssib!e  plan?  for  seizing  Dschcm  during  the 
couriie  of  his  journey  from  France  to  Roine.J  Meanwhile 
the  voyage  was  safely  accomplished,  and  nn  the  6th  of 
March,  1489,  the  Prince  landed  at  Civita  Vocchia.  where,  on 
the  loth,  he  was  handed  over  to  Cardinal  dc  La  lliiluc  by 
his  custodian,  Guido  tie  Blanch cfort.  Prior  of  Auvcrgnc.| 
On  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  March  the  son  of  the  conqueror 


•  BusER,  IJeilclningen,  361-62;  Thuasnk.  Djcm-SulLnn,  173  j<v. ; 
LjUBlf,  56;  CUKRKihR,  1.,  rSj.  On  (he  nominAiiom  of  tlw;  Cardinab, 
Bce  infra.  Chap.  \. 

t  ZlSKEiSKX,  1 1,,  485.  Oihcr  srcminis  nwkc  the  Peniion  only  4o,cx)0 
duoiti.    Sec  llB]l»KNl(r.iMEK,CoricspoiK:lcni,  513, note  i. 

J  Mon.  Hung.,  IV„  6  ;  FR.vK^6l,  /of.  (H. 

%  BURCUARDI  Diarium,  I.,  335;  TiiuaSne,  Djem-Sultan.  lib'. 
TORGIlOT,  14$  ^ 
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POttt  Tnpilijfc    aI  jto^K' v»  flat 
assenihlcd  that  it  maa  mA  tte 
path  could  be   deand   dma^   the 
tkge.    The  mob  were  iKMabla 
the  nnaocDStaated  sigfat,  and  were 


odBcBHy  that  a 
ing  far  the  cor- 
their  eyes  oa 
via  Ac 


bdief  that  it  brtofccaeJ  an  CEapc  fram  a  great  dangec. 
A  prophec>*  had  been  oinreut  tbrangfaavt  QiRsteodoin 
that  the  Soltan  wvmU  eeoe  to  Rooe  aad  tafcc  ^  ins 
abode  in  the  Vatias.  Gnait  was  the  reSef  and  joy  wbeo 
it  was  Kcn  to  be  so  happily  fnlfilled  in  so  unexpected  a 
manner.* 

By  the  Pope's  orders  Dschem  was  icctired  witii  lojral 
honours  At  the  gates  he  was  net  by  a  deputation  of 
members  of  the  households  of  the  Cardinals  (amongst 
whom,  howe\-cr,  there  were  none  of  the  rank  of  a  Prelate), 
the  Foreign  Envoj-s,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Franceschelto  Cib-i.  "TTic  son  of  Mahomet  disdained  to 
votichsafe  them  a  single  glance.  With  his  head  cnv-eloped 
in  a  turban  and  his  gloomy  countenance  veiled,  lie  sat 
almost  tnotionlcss  on  the  white  palfr^  of  the  Pope."  The 
only  sign  which  he  gave  of  bang  aware  of  the  greetings  of 
which  he  wu  the  object  was  a  sl^ht  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  he  hardly  noticed  the  gifts,  consisting  of  "00 
ducats  and  brocaded  stuffs,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
Pope.  He  rode  in  stolid  silence  between  Kranccsclietto 
Cib6  and  the  Prior  of  Auvergne.  The  long  procession, 
with  the  truly  Oriental  tokens  of  respect  from  the  Envoj- 
of  the  Sultan  of  Kgypt,  passed  slowly  across  the  Isola 
di  S.  Bartolomco  and  along  the  Piazza  Giudca  and  the 
Campo  di  Fiore  to  the  Papal   Palace,  where  the  Prince 

•  SICISMOKDO  DE"  COVTI,  1.,  335  ;  IliiKKR,  Beiidiungcn,  261,  ettone- 
ouity  mak«  the  dale  of  D^fhcnVs  arrivnl  Mnrrh  joi  SioiswoNDo,  /or, 
tit-t  a  equally  oiiatakcD  in  making  il  Marcli  1 5. 
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was    conducted    to    tlie    a|)arttnctil5    reserved    for   royal 
guests,* 

The  next  day  an  open  Consistory  was  held,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Pope  received  the  Grand  Turk.  Prince 
Dschein  was  conducted  into  the  hall  by  Franceschetto  Cibo 
and  the  Prior  of  Auvcrgnc.  The  customary  ceremonial 
was  dispensed  with,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  done 
which  would  dishonour  the  Prince  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  Making  a  slight  incUnation  and  laying  hi« 
right  hand  on  his  chiPj  Dschem  went  up  to  the  Pope  and 
kissed  his  right  shoulder.  He  addressed  Innocent  Vlll. 
through  an  interpreter,  and  informed  him  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  favour  from  God  to  have  been  permitted 
to  behold  him ;  when  he  could  see  the  Pope  in  pri\-ate  he 
would  be  able  to  impart  to  him  some  things  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  Christendom.  The  Pope  in  reply 
assured  Dschem  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  him,  and 
begged  him  to  have  no  anxiety,  for  that  ex'erything  had 
been  arranged  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  dignity.  D:ichcni 
thanked  him.  and  then  proceeded  to  salute  each  of  tlic 
Cardinals  in  order  according  to  their  rank.^ 


•  C/:  BUBCHARDt  Dinrium,  1.,  336  sf^.,  and  SiCISUONDO  DE^  COKTt, 
I,,  335,  wlin  wt-re  cjr-wilii'W^es.  See  riirllier,  Inff-SSUKv  2^1  s^f,  j  ani 
xmonjr  modero  wiiicra,  Grugobovius,  VII^  286  st^.,  ed.  3,  znd 
TiiUASKK,  Djem-SuliBii,  337  se^.  to  432  sff.  Cf.  also  *Rcvnn  of  die 
Ferrarvse  Envoy.  March  r4.    .Slate  Archive*,  Modcna. 

t  Cf.  Bt'KCiURDl  Diarium,  1.,  341,  ulia  in  .-Ul  essenlhls  af^rves  o^ 
5:cisji0Nna  ns"  Conti,  I..  3161  The  "KtiJort  of  Arloui,  of  the  r^Ui 
March  1487,  which  differs  fnmi  dicni,  is  not  irusiworiliy.  C/.  alsa 
SERDONATl,  C6,  and  THlfASNE,  DjcinSulUn,  333  jc^t.  G.  L.  Caiancft 
in  n  'Leiler  ilnt.  Rome,  MnrcJi  17,  148^,  s.iys  t  *E1  fmiHIo  del  Tinclu 
hoii  d6  essere  in  audicnlia  cum  el  {xqn.  El  dl  che  &e  ge  apresemoe  • 
publico  [con^nUiriu]  nun  di»c  iitliu  per  intet]>retc  sc  nan  clic  li  pucersi 
invito  vedcrc  S.  U""  per  haver  cci^i  dcaidcrBtolongaincntec  sc  li  picsUM 
orcchie  li  daria  alchuni  bom  adviti.    Gon»ga  Archives,  ^Mantua. 


The  numerous  descriptions  of  Dschcm's  outward  appear- 
ance that  wc  find  in  contemporary  writings,  testify  to  the 
interest  which  he  excited  in  Rome.  The  best  Jtnown  of 
ihcfx  is  that  by  the  celebrated  painter  Manlegna,  in  a 
letter  of  June  1 5,  1489,  lo  the  Marquess  Francesco  Gonzaga 
of  Mantua.  "The  brother  of  the  Turk,"  he  writes,  "lives 
here  in  the  Palace,  carefully  guarded.  The  Po|>e  provides 
him  with  pastimes  of  all  «orts,  such  as  liunting,  music, 
banquets,  and  other  amusements.  Sometimes  he  comes 
to  dine  in  the  ne\v  palace,  where  I  a.m  painting,  and 
behaves  very  well  for  a  barbarian.  His  manners  arc  proud 
and  dignified ;  even  for  the  Pope  he  never  uncovers  his 
head,  nor  is  it  the  custom  to  uncm'er  in  his  presence.  He 
has  five  meals  in  the  day,  and  sleeps  awhile  after  each ; 
before  meals  he  drinks  sugared  water.  He  walks  like  an 
elephant,  with  a  measured  step  like  the  beat  of  a  Venetian 
chorus.  His  people  speak  highly  of  him,  and  say  he  is 
an  accomphshcd  horseman,  but  as  yet  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  this  is  true.  He  often 
keeps  his  eyes  half-closed.  His  nature  is  cruel,  and  they 
say  he  has  killed  four  people;  to-day  he  has  ."icvcrely 
maltreated  an  interpreter.  He  is  credited  with  great 
devotion  to  Hacchus.  His  people  arc  afraid  of  him.  He 
takes  little  notice  of  what  pisses,  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand. He  sleeps  completely  dressed,  and  gives  audiences 
sitting  cross-legged,  like  a  Parthian.  On  his  head  he 
wears  thirty  thousand  (!)  yards  of  linen;  his  trowsers  are 
so  wide  that  he  can  bur)-  himself  in  them.  The  expression 
of  hia  face  is  ferocious,  especially  when  Bacchus  has  been 
with  him.""    Several  of  the  traits,  as  here  depicted,  arc 

■  •  BoTTARi,  VlEl.,  33.  C/.  Reumont,  til,,  I,  193,  and  GuML,  I., 
55-56^  Kfuinonl  makes  »o  tiimmcni  on  M;tnie^na's  cx;i|;rK«n«tions. 
On  Dschcm's  poems,  see  Hamm EJl-i'UROSTAU,  Gcatb.  dgt  Omiar. 
Dicblkunsi,  1.,  m  ttq 
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obviously  caricatured,  but  mast  of  the  rest  are  corro' 
by  other  accounts.  His  age  at  this  time  is  variously  com- 
puted by  different  writers.  Guilleaumc  Caoursin  makes  it 
28,  while  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  speaks  of  him  as  35  years 
old;  the  latter  dwells  upon  the  savage  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  uncertain  and  cruel  temper.  In  all 
other  respects  thcic  two  writers  agree  in  their  dc^riptiocis 
of  him  ,  ihcy  jiortray  him  as  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man, 
with  a  swarthy  complexion,  a  hooked  nose,  and  blueish, 
glittering  eyes.*  The  Fcrraresc  and  Mantu.^n  Envoys,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  medals  of  the  Con- 
queror of  Coustanlinople,  executed  by  Italian  artists,  men- 
tion the  resemblance  between  the  Prince  and  his  father  as 
very  striking.^ 

To  the  Fopc,  Dschem  waa  a  valuable  hostage  for  theg< 
behaviour  of  the  Sultan.     At  fir>t  Spolcto  or  Orvicto  w 
talked  of  as  places  where  he  could  be  safely  confined  ;  J  but 
Bnally,  it  was  decided  that  he  could  be  kept  most  securely 

♦  C.  Caoursin  in  Tiiuasnk,  Burch.\hdi  nbriutn,  t.,  537;  <:/  M. 
Bosst'S'  dca^riiitiun,  iii'd,  ^27.  Sccal»u  Icuillet  dc  Cutictica,  Causcnes 
dun  Curieux,  [V.,  461  s^f.  (Paris,  1868);  Lk  Ifnicv,  in  the  Kcv. 
Contcmp.,  1862;  TkUasme,  Djeni-Sulun,  231  j^.,  and  Kcv.  dcs  Quest 
Hist.  C)8cj3,  Juillet)p.  38<;. 

t  Cf.  A  *LcUcr  front  Arloui  o(  Maidi  i^f,  1489  (Suie  Archii-o, 
Moilcna)i  AndO.  I,  Calanco's  •Kcport,  dal.  Route,  Marth  17,  uSQ;  •Ijni 
i  del  aspeuo  che  ho  sii,-nifica.io  et  dc  annj  dniha  trentacinqoe  e  aaaai  s 
ftsimiglia  a  la  (sua  dct  palrc  accundo  1c  itic<tii);lic  (imprc^ioiu  are  Rt^'m 
in  HutTZBCKO,  6]3,  unci  FKAIUfOl,  M.  Curvinua,  g?)  ai  ritrovoDa 
(•fliuaga  Archives,  >Iantua. 

X  Arlolii's  •Repon  t»f  Maicli  14,  14S9  {Suae  Archives,  Mndtiiaj,  and 
(j.  I,  CaUinco's  •I.ciitr  of  M;iri:l»  17.  1489:  •£«©  Turrlio  lia  lacto 
prct.'^rc  a.  S"  Iff  toglia  dc  mane  a  (juclli  da  Rhodi  c  lo  tciigaa  Roma. 
I  n  summa  S.  S'"  per«v«m  in  volerlo  ntandace  a  Orveto  e  nel  icmpo 
dicl  bia  (jui  Ke  li  d;i  v^ni  jiiinren;  1:L>>nrli>  tr-vdmc  d  imIhiu  wdiio  e  mvo 
c  ainiilc  cose.    Gouat^a  A.-xhivcs,  >'antuiu 


PKEPARATIOSS  FOB.  TUt  CKUSAPC- 


^3 


in  the  Vatican.  Here  the  Priooe  Kved  in  smiqitaoiuly 
furnished  apartments,  commanding  an  extmsHc  view  of 
vineyards  and  gardens-  His  maintenance  was  provided 
for  with  the  greatest  Ubexality,  coOii^  iSfiOO  ducats  a 
year.  ThU,  sa>-s  Sgismondo,  was  a  severe  drain  oo  the 
0%-ertaxed  rcsoarcts  of  the  Pope;,  but  be  submitted  to  it 
for  the  &ake  of  the  advantages  which  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom derived  from  the  custody  of  the  Prince.* 

In  the  autumn  of  I439.  Inncxent  VIU.  waa  busily 
occupied  with  the  preparations  for  the  Cnisadtf  The 
Sultan  fully  recognised  the  standi!^  menace  which  the 
possession  of  Dscbem  constituted  for  him  ;  and  his  anxieties 
were  incrca$ed  by  the  ncgottatioos  opened  by  the  Pope 
with  the  Sultan  of  £g>'pt4  and  his  plan  for  asscmbtir^ 
rc{>resentatives  of  all  the  Christian  Pou-eri  in  Rome  to 
deliberate  on  the  Eastern  question.^  In  this  difficulty 
Bajazct  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which,  unfortunately, 
in  those  days  was  not  unfrequcntly  resorted  to  by  European 
Powers  alsa  He  hired  a  renegade  nobleman  of  the  Marches 
of  Ancona,  by  name  Cristofano  di  Castrano  (alias  MagrinoX 
to  poison  the  Iklvedere  fountain,  from  which  the  table  of 


*  SiGtSMOXDo  DK'  COMi,  1^  338  ;  Thuasnb,  DJetn-Sultan,  338,  340 

t  FOBCEOT,  ].  Baluc,  147. 

J  ^.  AuJiCRinTi,  825;  R.\vN.M.Mre,  ad  an.  14S9,  n.  4;  MOi.i,fc.(i, 
RelaiL,  337;  Thuasne,  Djem- Sultan,  354;  and  WkUt  <Je*Lh.  d. 
K&Iifcn,  v.,  345,  a.  1.  ^uii)[un,  1863. 

§  SlOlsuoKuo  D^  CoKTi,  I.,  3z8.  In  ilic  1>CKiiininK  or  1490,  iho 
celebrated  Callimachus  appealed  in  Home,  «nt  bj-  die  Kinj;  of  I'uUid. 
He  soukIu  to  dissuade  the  I'ope  from  his  plan  of  uniting  iill  Cliri>teridom 
in  a  cruodc  ;i);ainsi  the  Tiirki,  and  In  ^hon  thai  It  wtnild  he  fiir  inoro 
advantageous  fur  him  to  conclude  1  ncpiiratc  UKivenicnt  uiili  ihe  King  of 
Poland,  who  was  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the  vni  .i^iin<>t  the  un- 
believers, and  possessed  special  fadliiies  for  iloinij  so.  ZutsautRO, 
Poln.  Gcschichtschrdbum,  369;  Mon.  I'olon.,  Xr.,  jl' ;  Cako,  V.,  ai 
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Dschein  as  well  as  that  of  Innocenl  VIII.  was  supplied  ;  the 
poiiion  would  talte  five  days  to  work  its  effects,  and  the 
assassin  \v-as  promised  N^ropontc  and  a  high  post  in  the 
Turkish  army.  Apparentlylhcrc  were  some  Hccompliccsin 
Rome  who  were  aware  of  the  plot.  Magriiio  betrayed  him- 
self in  Venice  before  he  had  even  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was 
arrested,  carried  thither,  and  executed  in  May  1490^* 

The  Pope's  letter  of  May  Sth,  1 4 89,  proposing  a  Congrciss, 
met  almost  universally  with  a  favourable  rcsponsc.f  In 
consequence.  Briefs  were  sent  out  in  December  appointing 
the  25lh  March,  1490,  as  the  opening  day  in  Rome.J 
Raymond  Fcraudi  was  Indcfatif^ablc  in  his  labours  to 
promote  it.  In  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  King  of  I*oland, 
he  describes  how  "  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate, the  mind  of  I'ope  Innocent  had  been  incessantly 
occupied  in  devising  means  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
Commonwealth,  and  how  the  possession  of  Prince  Dschcm. 
the  Sultan's  brother,  renders  the  present  moment  a  specially 
favourable  one  for  action.      Dschcm  has  promised,  if  he 

•  iNFllSSirR.^  254-6;  SlCISMONJ>OI>E'CONTr,l].,39;  andTjlL*.\SKI, 
Djem-Sulian,  261  tf^.,  26*)  j^y.  In  •Commiw,  S,  D.  N.  Papc  ad  epM. 
Tiitvtsinum,  wc  liave  l)ic  htvtnty  of  the  stieniimiit  efTMrtu  marie  hy  the 
Pope  in  December  1489,  to  get  hold  of  this  inalcr<u*toi.  (Cod  90,  of  itae 
Library  of  Veroiut,  f.  s''-6.)  The  conspirator  ia  here  called  Macrno 
Cutracan :  *Nofi  viiii  mat  homo  piii  apas^ionato  del  N.  S«  per  quesio 
cc  delibcri  sAperc  che  sono  (|iiclli  de  uriMi  che  ano  inlelligeniia  cam 
Mncrino :  dc  lui  noii  fii  (unto  i  uiii|niio  quaitto  de  li  toinplici  et  buiori. 
The  follovvinj;  puuge  out  of  the  *Rcport  of  G.  L.  dtanco  of  March  17, 
14S9,  mpnlinn^d  in  note  7  of  p.  301,  shews  what  fears  were  entertained  of 
intrigues  in  Rome  on  the  |uit  of  the  Sultan  in  connection  xtith  Dscliem: 
*Un  Turcho  che  dciinonto  a  Napolt  capito  in  quest;)  temi  nel  artvare 
del  Turcho  e  per  suipctlo  i  aUi  carccrato,    Goiuaga  Archives,  Mantua. 

+  SCHNEIuiiK,  Tiirkeriugsconftrew,  4. 

I  'Hrief  to  Krcolc  of  Fertara,  dat,  Rome.  Dec,  6.  1 4891  (Original  'm 
the  Slate  Archives,  Modcia.)  C/.i\vc  Briefof  Dec.?,  14S9,  inTfitiWEK, 
Mob.  Pol.,  II.,  351* 


or 
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tbe 


the 


tbc  Tttrics  bon  Eimpc^  aad  ewn  to  grrc  i^> 
na{4e.  The  Fbpc  faas  tfaocfarc  sent  Legates  to  bU  the 
Etmpua  CoBrti^tD  faipfare  dton  to  fay  aside  aB  pnmtK 
qmrwhandto— iteinagoiMaaGniMde.    HchadhiBsdf 

been  to  Fmioe  aod  to  Getmaay,  and  the  fcsalt  bad  beat 
that  Charics  and  Ifaximilian  had  raadc  peace  urtdk  each 
other,  feace  vas  re^eataUtAed  abo  in  Biittaay,  FUnden^ 
and  Brabant.  He  wis  aovendananriag  to  faring  abont  an 
accoaUMdadoM  bawmu  the  Enpeicr  and  Hungan*.  He 
implored  and  adjured  his  Majesty  by  the  mercy  of  Christ, 
that  he  too  would  sbev  fainndf  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
and  i^ous  Kii^  hf  cnsplyiag  with  the  Pope's  desires.* 

At  the  request  of  Frederick  UL  and  Maximiltan.  the 
Congress  was  pat  off  till  a  Httk  later.  On  the  3Sth  March, 
Pictro  Manst  of  Vicenza,  Bishop  o(  Ccsena,  delit-ered  a 
stirring  address  for  the  opentng,^  but  tbc  actual  business 
did  not  begin  till  zAer  PentecosL  Venice  took  no  port  in 
this  a<;«cmbly,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  her  good  rrfa- 
tions  with  the  Portct 

The  history  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Sigistnondo  de'  Conti;  and  elsewhere  a  series  of 
documents  serve  to  complete  it|  On  the  3rd  of  June,  all 
the  Cardinals  and  the  Envoys  met  in  the  Papal  Palace. 
Innocent  VI 11.  deliv'cred  a  long  address,  retracing  the 
history  of  his  efTorts  up  to  the  present  time,  to  set  on  foot 

•  GoTTLOU  ftraudi,  4S> 

t  I'rinMMi  m  ibe  App.  10  Sicjsmoxuo  Dt  Cositi,  II.,  413-33,  and 
repcaiedl^  publixhed. 

X  ThvasNE,  DJcm-Sulcan,  26$. 

g  Espedall^  th«  'Report  of  the  Emixy  ^^om  Gevrs  and  Julicrs, 
Johann  Na^eit,  10  I>ulce  UHIam  I.,  in  the  Slate  Archi^-es  at  Ous«eldoif 
(seaion  Julirh-Bcrg,  I'olit  Bcgebcnhriten,  1.  AX  which  is  ao-imipunied 
by  f<>nnal  documents,  ami  n(  wlikh  Scluieidcf  has  made  use  in  Itit 
Tiiriceim^gscongTets,  1  j^. 
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an  expedition  against  the  Turks.  lie  had  taken  infinite 
trouble  and  made  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  Dschem,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  iiniwrtancc.  The  Sultan  Bajazct 
was  very  much  afraid  of  his  brother,  a  party  among  the 
JaniHsarics  and  people  being  bent  upon  stirring  up  a  re\'oU 
in  his  favour.  It  was  their  bounden  duty  not  to  permit 
this  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  pass  without  taking  advant- 
age of  it.  They  Imd  therefore  to  consider  where  mhI  with 
wliat  soldiers  the  attack  should  be  o]>cncd  ;  whether  by  land 
or  by  water,  or  by  both  at  once;  how  large  the  army  should 
be,  how  the  fleet  should  be  equipped,  whether  the  land 
and  sea  forces  should  operate  separate!)',  or  combined  in 
detachments.  They  must  also  deliberate  as  to  the  number 
of  generals,  whether  there  should  be  one  Commander-in- 
Chief,  or  several  of  equal  rank  ;  what  money  will  be  re- 
quired, and  how  it  is  to  be  collected  ;  ivhcther  there  shoutd 
be  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of  mishaps ;  how  lonj;  the  war 
likely  to  last ;  what  amount  of  provisions  and  war  materia 
will  be  requisite;  and  how  tlie  expense  of  the  whole  is  to 
be  apportioned.  The  Cardinals  ought  also  to  consider  all 
these  questions  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  give  thdr  a<lvice 
when  needed.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  also  to  take 
counsel  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the 
Pope  to  follow  the  example  of  Sixtus'lV.,  and  by  his 
Apo.sto!ical  authority  im[K)se  a  truce  between  all  Chri; 
Trinccj  for  the  time  being.* 

As  time  went  on,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  usual  disputes 
In  regard  to  precedence  ;  and  the  Envoys,  divided  into  two 
partieti,  Germans  and  Italians,  made  but  stow  progress  with 
the  negotiations.  At  last,  however,  mainly  thanks  to  the 
German,  and  especially  to  the  Imperial  Envoys,  a  reply  to 
roost  of  the  questions  proposed  by  the  I'opc  was  agreed 

*  SCHNKIDER,  Tuikenzugsatn^ess  $-6. 


>uM    , 
:ri^ 


y  his    , 


-siosmt  E:  ;.    -  -  -.     ^ 


tbe  Sabs.  BKC  s   iirjuw  it'  urswrr^  in  us  Z^jiuutr     Kc 
^t*rmr^  ae  ^Desulv  fcnrrr  m  l.nniT  i:r  se  irssst^  jiiu 

ajijwm^*™"™  ^DoacsQX  -n  lie  .ismcsi^^  >_^  '*:^otnA:«£ 
ti»c  ttaf'r  ITJM  if  it  anr^-  :m  -jr-^ry-s  v— r  :i~  ,-yunvw 
tbal  it  Jnt-mirr  -insuc  g"  JiiKS  in~stais  i  ?%::£>  ^rvr  Iztiioir 
anny,  a  G^  i  mi  srtnw  sending  znn^srr  retain.-,  jaic  ^»c 
Norths^  jji^n*^  BBt  &  cnra  j-bls  jeux  ie"  -Tf  rw  yTr^r^-X 
SpatBFa  aoii  Za^isii.  lii  afiTirini  s:  Tse  ^t^_^L  .u;r  ■tSvh 
of  t>^«^  j^xJiB  sir^s.  I  sni^e:  ~TrTTTTr-*r'V^~"— ."'•  y-  Ov"*it.i 
be  afcnntsd-  Tae  'jynazs  i^issaaerrc  rSK  ■>  ?V 
Empemr.  cr.  afim^  inn.  :ze  Sjcg  .-£  rs?  x,-«TrA-s;  w >».'«-. 
ally  toofc  jaet  3i  rie  Crcatit.  be  fficcc  iv,  .^ftsv  i.xmv 
CoataskSex-isrChiefi  Toe  oic  Ertv\-s  i»isSj\-  •^•jt;  tSj. 
GeDeia5«?rau>  Aaadd  ae  eiectsd  a:  tbc  K-^ixR.;-^  ^"4  t!v 
war  by  Ae  Ptnsces  a=ii  ±e  pjpe.  T>if\-  iuittwi  v\j-*\--oii,\* 
their  optza-ja  diat  fi  vtjcai  be  extresae^y  vk^iAKv  :NAt  »V 
Holj-  Farber  dicald  aco^tapaay  the  cxj^vtilk^v  \\-  jmv^ 
vide  fcr  the  eacpcxBcs  oc  tbe  war  :h«r\-  s«^a?^*^'  <^*  ^n*^N 
Prince  shofOd  Iny  a  toll  on  his  subwts,  clcrjiy  *>*^t  !<»rt.v 
contributing  alike.  Tbe  duiatiCHt  I'M'  the  »At  wt^jht  $s< 
calculated  at  three  j-cars. 

It  was  important  that  the  troops  sh^mKI  U*  \^*IUsUsl 
simuItaiKOUsly  and  as  quickly  as  possibW ;  ttu'  ItvtmAtt 
contingent  in  Vienna,  and  the  rest  iu  AlU^^)A,  htiitsliol. 
or  Messina.  The  German  troops  \wrc  to  iimivh  t)u\>M|iU 
Hungary  and  Wallachia ;  the  Hect  wvHiUt  (ttlrttk  iW 
Peloponnesus  and  Eubcea ;  the  French  timl  S|MniilhU  with 
the  Italian  horsemen    were  to  concentrate  lit  \'«U>nft  uiitl 
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thence  bear  down  upon  the  enemy.    A  simultaneous  attack 
should  be  directed  i^atnst  the  Moors;  but  it  seemed  an 

essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  undertaking  that  the 
Pope  should  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute*  be- 
tween the  Christian  powers,  or,  at  any  rate,  secure 
armistice  for  the  time. 

In  hw  reply.  Innocent  thanked  the  Envoys  lew  thefr 
approval  of  his  plan  of  fighting  the  Turks  by  means  of 
Prince  Dschem.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Turkish 
Prince  should  accompany  the  expedition  in  a  captive  or 
active  capacity,  must  be  left  to  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted writh  the  enemy  and  their  countrj' ;  but  the 
decision  of  this  point  should  not  be  long  delayed.  In 
regard  to  the  as<iembling  of  the  forces,  the  simultaneous 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  route  selected  for  the  attack, 
and  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the  Pope  agreed  in  all  essen- 
tials with  the  views  of  the  Envoys.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  must  be  either  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
as  they  were  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  cxpcn«ics  of  the  war,  the  levies  from  the 
laity  should  be  collected  by  the  Princes,  white  he  would 
charge  hlmstelf  with  the  taxation  of  the  clergy;  but  this 
subject  might  be  further  discussed.  He  thought  that  a 
force  of  50,000  horsemen  and  80,000  infantry  would  suffice; 
but  the  strength  of  the  army  and  fleet  would  be  a  matter 
for  future  agreement  between  the  Christian  Princes.  In 
regard  to  his  personal  participation  in  the  Crusade.  Inno- 
cent declared  that  he  was  prepared  in  everything  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessors.  The  war  must  be  counted 
as  likely  to  last  five  rather  than  three  years,  and  should 
begun  in  the  followitig  year,  when  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  was 
expected  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Turk.s.  Referring  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  King  of  Naples  towards  himself, 
Innocent  further  obser\"!d  that  it  was  one  of  the  primary 


.w 

M 
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duties  of  the  Christian  Princes  to  maintain  order  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  insUted  earnestly  on  the  great 
importance  of  immediate  action,  as  the  main  thing  on 
which  the  chance  of  success  depended.*  In  conc!ii«on,  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Envoys  declared  themselves 
unable  to  come  to  any  definite  decision  witliout  further 
reference  to  their  respective  governments,  seeing  that  he 
had  expressly  requested  that  they  should  be  provided  with 
full  powers  for  this  very  purpose.  He  hoped,  at  any  ratt^ 
that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  them,  lest  the 
favourable  moment  for  making  use  of  Prince  Dschem 
should  be  lost  by  further  delay.^    On  the  30th  July  the 


*  "ThereuoinrnGndations  orthcKonion  Court  in  regard  in  ih«  conduct 
«f  the  war,"  obvervcs  ScHNKlDhR  (Turker/ugscongresii,  11),  "betoken 
great  prudence  and  knowledge  of  ihe  ^^hject ;  for  ib«  iriml  part  Ihcy 
agree  with  those  of  ihc  Xmpctor's  Envoys.  No  doubt  they  were  to  a 
great  extent  inspired  by  the  mTliUir>-  experience  of  Cardinal  Giuliano 
delU  Rovetc,  afterwards  Jnlius  M,"  The  I'npc  had  also  obtained  much 
ukefu]  information  011  the  tntemal  condition  of  the  Tuikiiib  Empire  frwa 
Cal1tina<  hua.  See  sufim,  p.  303,  note  §. 
t  SICISMONOO  DE'  CONTl,  U.,  1-4,  and  the  dooimcuts  from  the 
.Archives  of  ihe  Capilol  there  printed  m  the  App.,  434  j6.  These  latter 
'are  geiwtaliy  (juoied  ;  1  diwoveied  the  following-  MSS,,  which,  in  j»ri, 
contain  bcUerrradinus :  (i)Colleclion  in  Codex,  without  signature,  in  the 
Altien  Library, Rome i  (3)Cod. Ultob.,  i£8S, f.  161-7J,  VaticanLibrar)-; 
{3)  Cod.  D.,  IV^  2!,  f.  3oa- 17,  of  the  CasaiuiL  Lib.,  Rome ;  (4)  Polititor. 
1-ana,  VIl,,  f.  jjo  it^.,  Jieiirei  Anhives  of  the  Vatican;  C;)Slate 
Archives,  Dusscldorf,  C/.  ScMNEir>t;R,T»irken«isicongTess,  7-1  r,  who, 
llwwever,  has  overlooked  the  copy  in  SiGTSMOKDO  DE'CONTiin  thcSute 
|ArcIuves,  Venice.  Cod.  Misce)!.,  672.  The  ReNponsio  Innoceniti  VIII., 
in  Codex  6,  I'lut.  .XIV.  of  the  Cii{>ilo1ine  Archive*,  as  vrrll  as  in  the 
3,  in  the  CasiuiaL  Lib.,  dat  die  lunac  xxvi.  Jutii;  the  MS,  in  the 
3rf  Archives  and  thai  in  the  Venetian  Archi\-es  bears  the  same 
Thai  in  the  Cod.  Ottob.  i^  diited  luniie  16  Julil  As  in  1490,  the 
36th  and  nM  the  t6th  July  fell  on  a  Moniby— ihe  former  seems  to  be 
the  correct  date ;  N.  Franco,  however,  appcara  to  conlradict  this  view, 
OS,  ia  giving  an  extract  in  his  notes  from  the  ansi\«r  of  the  I'ope,  he 
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Congress  was  closed  by  the  Pope,  to  be  reopened  when  the 
Envoys  had  received  the  requLsitc  full  powers;  but  this 
never  took  place.* 

According  to  the  somewhat  optimist  view  of  Stgismoo- 
do  de'  Conli,  the  Crusade  would  really,  in  spile  of  all 
difficulties,  have  been  carried  tliroiigh.  had  it  not  been  for 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  Mathias  Cor\'inus,at 
the  early  age  of  47,  from  an  apoplectic  strokcf  The 
blow  to  the  Christian  cause  was  all  the  greater  because 
this  event  at  once  plunged  that  country  into  a  bitter  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Maximilian  seized 
the  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  recover  his  hereditary 
possessions  in  Hungary.  On  the  iglh  of  August  he 
marched  into  Vienna,  where  he  was  warmly  greeted  by 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  started 
from  thence  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Hungarian 
throne  by  force  of  arms ;  but  want  of  money  and  a 
mutiny  amongst  his  retainers  checked  his  otherwise 
victorious  progress.  As  but  little  help  could  be  got 
from  the  Empire,  a  Peace  was  concluded  between  htm 
and  King  Wladislaw,  on  the  7th  November,  1491,  at  Pre*- 
burg.  The  Pope  had  done  his  best  to  bring  this  about; 
but  now  the  final  blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  Crusade 
fell   in   the  revival  of  the  quarrel   between  Charles  VHt. 


wriles:  *Die  xii.  Julii,  149a  Que&tamalina.el  N.  S.inconiLtstorialupro- 
poato  queaco  et  benche  e\  sia  piti  diffiun,  unien  j«l]icite  coUe^i  memona. 
Cod.  go,  f.  2&bjef.  in  the  Town  Library,  V'croDO.  It  should  be  noticed 
here  that  in  IJ^*  the  12th  Jul)-  was  a  Monday.  On  ihtt  Jl»t  July,  1490^ 
Innoceiii  VIII.  wrote  a  "Letter  to  Frederick  ML,  on  iIk  Congress  (»f 
die  CnjsHde.  (Suic  Archive*,  Vienna.)  See  RegoL  in  LtCHKOWSKV, 
VllUn.  1416. 

•  Schneider,  TiirkemiigsconRrcsj,  tt. 

f  SiGtsiioXDo  ni-:'  CoNTi,  II.,  4  ;  Fkakn'Oi,  M.  Corvinus,  370;  see 
alw  LasCakijs  in  the  Seiapeuni  (1849),  68. 
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and  Maximilian,  which  broke  out  afresh  with  redoubled 
violence.* 

While  political  affairs  in  the  North  were  thus  developing 
in  a  very  unfavoiirab!e  manner  for  the  Crusade,  the  Pope, 
who  was  also  suffering  from  serious  illncss,t  was  cruelly 
harassed  by  Ferrantc.  Venice,  the  greatest  naval  power  in 
Europe,  stesdily  pursued  her  huckster's  policy  of  giving  her 
support  to  whatever  state  of  things  seemed  most  advan- 
tageous for  her  commerce.  Throughout  the  Conf^rcss,  she 
kept  the  Sultan  thoroughly  informed  of  all  its  transact  ions.  J 
Under  such  conditions  as  these,  what  chance  could  there  be 
of  a  combined  attack  on  the  Crescent?  VVc  need  to  realise 
this  hopeless  state  of  tilings  in  order  to  undeistand  how 
■  Innocent  VIII.  came  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  pro- 
posals made  to  him  in  November  1490,  through  a  Turkish 
Envoy. 

The  Sultan  Bajazet  lived  In  perpetual  terror  lest  Prince 
Dschem  might  be  employed  as  a  tool  wherewith  to  attack 
him.  His  attempt  to  poison  the  Prince  having  failed,  when 
the  news  of  the  Congress  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  new 
Crusade  reached  him,  he  determined  to  try  another  ex- 
pedient I^e  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome,  which  arrived 
there  on  the  30lh  of  November,  1490,  bringing  presents, 
and  an  unsealed  letter  to  the  Pope,  written  in  Greek  on 
papyrus.  In  thi.s  letter  he  requested  Innocent  VIII.  to 
undertake  the  custody  of  his  brother  Dschem,  in  Rome, 
on  the  same  condilions  as  had  formerly  been  arranged  with 

ithc  Grand- Master  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.§ 
*  Ul.M.\KN',  \[Anniiliiui  I.,  I.  97  /cf .,  1 10  Jt^.,  1  it  iKif.i  HuBUt,  III., 
a9S  sff.i  KROsrs,  II.,  48J  i/y. 
t  Cf.SUpra,^  381. 
I   I  <^  ScHKEiDEK,  Turl!cniu),'sc:ongres»,  ii.note  4  and  12.  Thedocv* 
tnmts  in  MOt.l.F.R,  RcLu.,  3  ^7>  388,  shew  wlmt  friendly  nhilions  subsisted 
belwecn  riorencc  and  the  Sulcm  in  1467  and  r^SS. 

%  SKISmokoO  DE*  CoNIl,  II.,  33  stq.,  whose   rcpon  b  confimiwi 
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The  Pope  accepted  the  Sultan's  gifts  and  permitted  the 
Envoys  to  visit  Prince  Dschem  and  assure  themselves  of  his 
well-being.  In  regard  to  the  negotiations  he  considered 
the  matter  too  important  and  aHecting  too  many  interests 
to  decide  it  by  himself,  atid  therefore  called  a  Council  of 
all  the  Ambassadors  then  present  in  Rome  to  discuss  it. 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  had  at  first  promised  that  as 
long  as  Dschem  was  kept  in  safe  custody  his  master  would 
abfitatn  from  attacking  any  part  of  Christendom.  Later, 
however,  he  restricted  this  promise  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  expressly  excluded  Hungary,  with  the  result 
that  no  agreement  could   be  come  to.     The  Envoy  left 

ihroughout  by  the  letters  of  the  Envoy.  In  addidon  lo  the  reports  from 
the  Floreniine  Sutc  Archives,  g'wen  by  Tui/asne,  DjcmSulian,  276 
i£f.,  I  liaic  inadc  um:  of  the  rollowinK  dotunicnls (a)  ••Report  of  Bon- 
fr.inccsfo  Ailnlli,  dxi.  Rom<,  Dec.  2^  1490  (SliHc  .Arrhivcs,  Modnu) ;  (>) 
♦•Report  of  ihe  M  ihiiese  Envoy  {Jac  cpisc.  Dherton.  et  Stcph.  TabentaX 
daL  Rome,  Dec.  2,  1490  (Siaic  Archives  Mtbn).  Here  I  found  m  ihe 
Scries  "Turehia"  u  coniciiiporancoU5  Latin  translation  of  the  Sultan's 
Idler ;  in  KUbstuncc  it  agrees  with  the  atxount  given  of  it  by  Sigismondo 
and  llaluEC  ;  the  translation  differs  a  good  deal  from  thein.  and  tbey  also 
diiTcr  from  each  oilier  in  ihc  wording  in  many  places.  For  componsoD 
1  here  subjoin  the  beginning :  Sulun  Pararit  Chan  Dei  gratia  magnas 
imper;iIor  ac  uiriasque,  &c.,  uinniiiin  chiisti;uinriLm  p;itri  et  domino  douL 
Horn,  ecclcs.  antistiti  digniMimo.  Post  ctiiiiWrniciit  ci  iiisUtii  alio- 
cutioncni.  Sigiiiiicamus  Tuc  Divinltali  inicllcxcssc  dos  a  r.  card, 
magno  magititro  Rhodique  dnmino  geniianum  nottium  istliic  degere  ad 
presens,  (}ut  a  nominaCi  cardinalis  jirocctibus  isluc  adductus  nunc  quoquc 
>ub  illomrn  custotUa  est.  Que  ics  iirbis  quidrin  jicrgiatn  vi>a  e^t  admo* 
dumqtic  Ictaii  sumus  ipaiim  apud  vos  haspitari,  etc  'llic  translation  m  the 
Milanese  State  Ardiivc»  diOers  from  Sigrtmondo  de^  Conii  And  Baluie, 
MiKcell.,  I.,  JI7,  in  hc:mng  the  liite  May  lC\  1490^  instead  of  May  17. 
Many  MS.  collections  contain  tttLnslations  of  this  letter,  as,  for  instance. 
Cod.  5 1 1  of  ilic  Chapter  Library  at  Lucca,  aJao  (dale  May  30)  Cod.  7 16 
of  the  Munich  LiTjearj',  and  MS.  iijSofthcNalimi.tl  Libriiry  in  Paris  ;  «<« 
ThI'ASXK,  Djem-Suluui,  377.  The  Grtek  text  (r/  BRlEGEKs  Zcitschr., 
VII^  iSA  >n  Cod.  Valk.  Cr.  1408,  f.  39"-I>,  is  dated  May  38,  149a 


ic  pension  for  Usclicm.  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
Rhodes,  in  Rome,  and  took  back  an  answer  from  the  l*opc 
to  the  effect  that  no  definite  reply  could  be  given  to  the 
Sultan's  proposal  until  the  views  of  all  the  Christian  powers 
had  been  ascertained.*  Sigismondo  dc'  Conti  reports  that 
many  men,  whose  opinion  was  not  to  be  despised,  thought 
it  imprudent  in  the  Pope  to  condescend  so  much  to  the 
Turkish  barbarian,  and  out  of  desire  of  gain  to  conclude 
a  sort  of  bargain  with  him;  on  the  other  hand  he  adds: 
Innocent  had  to  consider  that  by  this  means  Christen- 
dom might  be  saved  from  war,  and  he  might  also  obtain 
from  the  Sultan  some  sacred  relics  which  were  in  his 
possession.t 

It  may  well  be  conceded  to  Innocent  VIII.  that  the 
desire  to  obtain  these  relics  for  Rome  and  to  shield  Christen- 
dom from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  v.-as  not  an  unworthy 
one,  and  also  that  under  existing  circumstances  and  con- 
sidering the  unwillingness  of  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
Princes  to  undertake  a  Crusade,  a  compact  of  this  kind  was 
probably  the  most  advantageous  arrangement  then  aUatn- 
able;*  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  the  recep- 
tion of  this  sort  of  subsidy  from  the  Sultan,  exercised  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  Pope's  attitude  towards  the  Turks. 

While  Bajazct  was  thus  kept  in  check,  and  forced  to  pay 
a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  Holy  Sec,  by  the  fear  that  his  most 
dangerous  enemy  might  at  any  moment  be  let  loose  upon 

*  I  am  atile  lo  »upp)y  the  date  which  is  wanting  In  Sigismondo  de" 
Conti,  II.,  35-*^  from  a  conicmpoianeous  copy  in  ihc  Milanese  State 
Archive* :  it  n  1490  tcrtio  non.  Januar.  A.  7^. 

+  S!t;iSUOKDO  HE' CONTJ,  /tfC.  «'/,;  INFESSUHA,  261.  In  tegartl  to 
the  Sultan's  gifts  see  the  Florentine  report  in  Thua-SNk,  378  (i/  iiiil, 
280,  in  his  ctiiictsm  of  inrcssura),  ^ad  ihc  **Kcpoit  of  ^\rlotUi  quoted 
sufifa^  p.  309,  note  t. 

;  /Vhtauu  von  Montor,  Ceschidiic  der  Papsie,  continued  by 
ZailUr,  IV.,  172  (Augsburg^,  1854) ;  OlcoNE,  II..  295. 
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him,  Fenlinand  the  Catholic  was  dealing  a  crushing  and 
final  blow  to  the  power  of  Islam  in  the  West.  Granada  fell 
on  the  2nd  January,  1452,  and  the  banner  with  the  great 
silver  crucifix,  given  by  Sixtus  IV.,  which  had  been  borne 
before  the  army  throughout  the  whole  campaign,  was 
planted  on  the  Alhambra.*  This  ex'cnt  closed  an  episode 
in  Spanish  history  which  had  lasted  eight  hundred  years  ; 
the  whole  of  Spain  was  now  united  into  a  single  nation, 
strong  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt  hcncefortli  in  the 
de\'cIopnient  of  Europe  and  more  especially  in  that  of 
Italy.  "  In  thw  last  and  decisive  contest  with  Islam,  Fer- 
dinand had  learnt  by  experience  the  utter  faithlessness 
of  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Naples.  Ferrante  had  secretly 
supported  the  Moors  against  him, and  now  it  only  depended 
on  the  course  of  events  whether,  instead  o(  prosecuting  the 
war  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the  Spanish  monarch 
should  not  fix  his  eyes  on  the  island  of  Sicily  as  the  ArcW- 
mcdian  point  by  means  of  which  Italy  could  be  drawn,  bit 
by  bit,  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  An^on."+ 

The  fHll  of  Granada  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  whole 
of  Europe  ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  Nowhere,  however,  was  the 
rejoicing  more  heartfelt  than  in  Rome,  where  for  many 
years  the  conflict  with  the  Moors  had  been  watched  with 
sympathetic  interest.J     In  the  night  of  February  1st  the 

*  PRESCOTT,  I.,  402-3,  ^86;  IlEFELE,  Ximcncs,  IJ  iff.;  SCHIRK- 
^UCHes,  Gcftch.  Spanicns,  Vl^  713;  C  Voi.Pl,  La  reu  di  GmaaU 
(1493X  tiescritu  dill'  oratore  di  Castiglia  e  di  Aragoiu  presso  la  s,  sede. 
(Lucca,  iSSq.)  FijOkfan.  Gnmaln  <lc  Ctirdoba  6  la  conqiihta  de 
Gnmada;  histom  de  las  ncdonn  licraiats,  etc,  ooica  en  tnnoCa  j 
^-ertida  al  wpaiinl  por  n.  }.  Lnpez  dc  Penalvcr.  PariB,  189a. 

t   HoFi.ER,  Rodrigo  de  norja,  54-5. 

t  When,  on  the  17th  June,  1485.  the  news  of  a  victor>-  of  rerdinand 
ftver  (he  Moort  reached  Komc,  a  fcsia  vos  organised  at  once  to  cctebnte 
the  good  tidingb.     Sec  'Letters  of  Arri^-abene,  dat.  Rome.June  iSstnd 
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iews  arrived  m  Rome;  Kerdiiiand  had  himself  wriUen  to 
tnferm  the  Pope."  The  rejoicings,  both  religious  and  secu- 
lar, lasted  for  several  days.  Innocent  VIII.  went  in  solemn 
procession  from  the  Vatican  to  S.  James's,  the  national 
Church  of  the  Sjaniards,  where  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was 
celebrated,  at  the  end  of  which  he  gave  the  Papal  Benedic- 
tion. Cardinal  Raffacle  Riario  entertained  the  Spani^ 
Envoys  with  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen  ; 
while  Cardinal  Borgia  delighted  the  Roman  jieople  with  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  bull  fight,  which  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Rome.f 

From  the  time  that  Ferrante  concluded  Peace  with  the 
I'opc  on  January  22,  1492,  he  appears  to  have  begun  again 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Turkish  question,  at  least  so  his 
letters  informing  Innocent  Vltl.  of  the  mo'.-emcnts  of  the 
Turks  would  seem  to  indicate.^  In  May  1492,  I'ontano 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  what  joint-measures  could  be 
taken  to  repel  the  common  enemy.§     The  Sultan,  always 

July  16,  i.)85  (GoRuiga  ArchivesX  a.nc!  oho  a  *Le(ter  of  Card.  A. 
Sforra.  dat.  Rome,  July  33,  1485.  fMilanese  State  Archives.)  In  the 
)'car  1488,  Ferdtnanil  )>enl  100  uipilvc  Moon  10  Rome  a^  a  thank- 
oflcring  to  the  Pope  for  ha  suppoil  la  the  war.  Sec  SIC15M0M0O  DE' 
CONTi,  1.,  307-g. 

*  '*ln  questa  nocte  pass-ila  circa  le  sette  hore  giuDse  la  nova  ven  et 
rerta  de  la  inlraia  Ae\  Re  tic  S|»){na  In  <>ranai.i  cum  grcndtssimo 
triumpho  et  ordine  segondo  ha  scritto  S.  M<*  al  p-xpo.  *J.)e«patdi  of 
Boccocdo,  (lat.  Rome,  Feb.  1st,  1493.    Modenese  Archives. 

+  BURCHAHiJi  Diariiim,  I^  444  sf^.  Cf.  Sigismondo  Dtf  COMTT, 
I.,  328,  374-5  ;  Trinchkr\,  n„  45,  iind  the  collcirtion  of  authorities  in 
Thuasjjk,  Djem-Sulinn,  ag.j  n-/.,  and  also  a  ♦I.citcr  from  Boccaccio, 
Rome,  Feb.  S,  1493  (Mad^nt^^e  AirhivesX  and  one  from  C  L.  Catanco, 
dated  Rome,  Feb.  rj  and  37,  1492.    Gonatga  Archives,  Mantua. 

1  Trinchkba,  II..  Ii  57-8,  60,  ?(>  ttq.,  94.  I0li  106  stq^  124,  On 
Alfonso's  mission  to  Oimnio,  see  thid.,  138  se^. 

\  NUNZIANTE,  Leltere  di  Pontano,  8. 
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on  the  watch  in  his  dread  of  mischief  from  Dschetn,  soon 
discovered  the  change  in  Ferrantc's  attitude,  and  sent 
fresh  Envoys  to  Naples  •  as  well  as  to  Rome.  The  latter 
brought  with  them  a  precious  relic, — the  head  of  the  Spear 
of  Longinus,  which  had  pierced  the  side  of  Our  Lord.  By 
order  of  the  Pope  the  sacred  relic  was  received  at  Anconn 
by  Niccolo  Cib6,  Archbishop  of  Aries;  and  Luca  Borsiano, 
Bishop  of  Foligno  placed  it  in  a  cr>'Stal  reliquary  set  in  gold, 
and  brought  it  to  Narni.  From  thence  it  was  taken  by  the 
Cardinals  Gitiliano  della  Rovcrc  and  Giorgio  Costa  to  Rome. 
Although  Innocent  was  far  from  well  at  the  time,  he  was 
determined  to  take  part  in  its  solemn  reception.  When,  on 
May  31,  1492,  the  Cardinals  arrived  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  the  Pope  went  to  meet  them  outside  the  I'orta  del 
Popolo,  look  the  reliquary  in  his  hands  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  and  rlclivcrcd  a  short  addrc-ts  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  He  then  carried  it  in  solemn  procewiion  to  S. 
Peter's,  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  being  richly 
decorated  in  its  honour.  From  thence  he  had  it  conveyed 
to  his  private  apartments,  where  it  was  kept.-f  In  the 
farewell  audience  given  by  Innocent  to  the  Turkish  Eiivoj-s 
on  June  14,  1492,  he  desired  them  to  inform  the  Sultan  that, 
in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  latter  on  any  Christian  country, 
he  would  retaliate  by  means  of  Prince  Dscbem.     He  also 

*  TuiKCHKRA,  II.,  r,  y8-9,  103-3.  105-6. 

+  RuKCHAKUi  Diarium.  I,,  473  sci;.;  Sir.isMOKno  DE"  COKTi,  lU 
2S-9J  INFESEURA.  2741  NOTaR  GlACOMO.  17S  ;  Not.  di  Nantiponot 
t  loS ;  BcmEtl)ci,  in  ClAVARtKl,  Croniche  Anronit.,  304  (Ancoiu,  1870) ; 
Dekkaldez,  L,  307 ;  also  Boccjccio's  "Repoit  clai.  Rome,  May  37,  1491 
(State  Archive-1,  Modena) ;  and  •Bixjunoluj,  d.il.  Rome,  May  31.  ij^j 
(Goniaga  Archives,  Mantua).  On  the  later  history  of  tlus  rtlk,  aiid  Ihsl 
of  similar  relics  prcson'cd  in  Nuremburg^  and  Paris,  c/.  Wetzeh  mi 
Wei.1%,  Kircbenlexiknn,  Vlf,  1419-22,  ed.  j,  «imI  Thiiasne,  Djciiv 
Sullan,  X98,  where  a  number  of  ncn  icporu  on  the  Tuikbh  Einbauj 
of  1493  have  been  mnde  u«e  of. 
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sent  a  private  messenger  or  his  own  to  Constantinople  with 
the  same  message.* 

The  reception  of  the  Holy  Spear,  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  Innocent 
VIII.  During  thi?  whole  of  his  rcijjn  this  Pope  had  been 
5o  harassed  by  war  and  the  fear  of  war  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  his  earnest  desire  of  visiting  Ixrcto 
or  any  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  his  dominions.  He 
hardly  c\'cr  left  Rome,  and  then  only  to  ^o  to  Ostia  or  Villa 
Magliana.f  In  addition  to  the  war  difficulty,  the  feeble 
health  of  the  Pope  was  also  an  obstacle  to  his  travelling 

,.&r. 

P     In  the  autumn  of  r4go,  as  in  that  of  the  previous  year, 
Innocent  VIII.  sufleied  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  but  J^X 
recovered  on  each  occasion  ;  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  famous  *  ■  j'  y 
physician  Giacomo  di  San  Gcnesio  ;  J  but  from  March  1492      %   •*' 
the  Pope's  health  began  again  to  fail. §     Just  at  this  time  tliu' -^^^^ 
death  of  Lorenzo  dc"  Medici  (April  8)  sccnicd  to  threaten  y    )   5     , 
anew  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Italy  ;  Innocent  at  once  took 
measures  to  meet  the  dangerji  as  also  in  regard  to  the  revolt 


0^ 


m 


*  Thuasjje,  Djem-Sultan,  301. 

t  SiCISUONDO  Dl^  CONIl,  1 1.,  39. 

t  SiGtSMOXDO  DE'  Cofrri,  II..  jfi,  C/.  LROSTEI.1.0,  398,  and  the 
Brief  of  Fclx  30, 1491,  in  Lichnowskv,  V'III.,  R««.,  No.  151a  On  hii 
il!iies«  m  (be  amunm  of  1490,  ace  CR.WIAN1,  737,  nml  LwiSTti-LO,  371. 

g  *Report  of  Ci,  L.  Oomeo,  diL  Rome,  March  19,  1491.  During: 
the  last  three  days  the  Pope  ha^  lx:cn  Mifl'criiiK  from  iiule  <Ji  foncbi ; 
April  13— the  Pope  is  better:  niU\'in  non  «  ieh;i  ne  h  per  lil>erarti 
cosi  presto.  (Goniaga  Archii-es,  Mamua.)  C/.  •Letter  from  Card.  A. 
Sforza,  Aptil  16,  1492,     Milanese  Sute  Archtvct. 

II  C^  tbc  •Lcttei  from  CaUnco,  quotcU  in  llie  previous  note  (in 
which  be  a>-5  that  tlic  Pope  had  nrjiten  to  Klorcnte  iin  tlie  dentil  of 
LoreoK^  ei  lia  rasonaio  de  far  legato  del  patrinionio  el  carl*  dc'  MedidX 
with  Reumost.  lA>renxn,  1 1,,  412  ji-/„  ed.  2.  The  same  Envoy  states, 
on  the  15th  April,  liiat  the  Pope  liadnTiuen  toall  ilic  Italoii  Powcn  in 
support  of  the  Medici  interest.    Gonnga  Archirri,  Maniun. 
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of  Cescna,  which  took  place  shortly  after.*  In  spite  of  these 
anxieties  the  Pope's  condition  improved  so  much  that  )k 
was  able  to  take  part  In  the  solemn  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spear,  and  the  marriage  of  Luigi  of  Aragon  with  Batlistina 
Cib6.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  June,  Innocent 
was  fairly  well ;  after  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  l\c 
thought  of  going  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
for  change  of  air  and  to  hasten  hin  recovery ;  ■\  but,  on  the 
32nd  or  i^rd  June,  the  abdominal  pains  returned,  an  old 
Bore  on  his  leg  broke  out  again,  and  the  feverish  attacks 
came  back.  The  physicians  ditfered  in  tlicir  opinions,  but 
the  worst  was  feared. J  At  the  same  time  the  Po[»e  felt 
still  so  strong  that  at  first  he  made  light  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  physicians.  On  the  joth  June  he  was  better. 
The  fluctuations  lasted  on  into  the  month  of  July,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  Pope  was  slowly  dying.§ 

The  first  effect  of  the  hoi>clcs3  state  of  the  Pope's  health 
was  notably  to  increase  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in 
the  city.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  law  and  order  would 
break  down ;  hardly  a  daj'  passed  without  a  murder  somc- 

*  C/.  the  *Unef  to  Ercole  of  Feriara,  dau  Koine,  June  31,  1491. 
Grig,  in  Modenese  Suite  Archives. 

t  *Lc(tcr  from  F.  Urugnulus,  dal.  Kam<,  June  [7,  1493:  El  E'ain 
sta  pure  asai  bene.  June  33  :  £1  papa  D\o  gratia  &ia  pur  osai  Bteglio ; 
faiCo  el  <li  di  S.  Picti'o  S.  L<"*  \oi  and.ire  ad  alcune  terr«  qui  contit^ue  a 
KoHia  per  pi^liare  un  jiorlio  di  piuccre  ton  spetunta  de  (brtilkitru 
inc^licx    Gunitt^iL  Archit-cs,  MantuiC. 

I  C/.  Willi  Slci5M0Nl>0  ot'  COMTI,  II.,  37,  A  'LcUer  from  F.  Brog- 
notus  to  ihe  Marchion«s.s  llsubar.i  of  Mantuii:  lo  semo  al  vostraiU"** 
s'ig.  oonsone  dc  U  Ex.  V.  come  el  jiapa  tta  iitolui  male  per  utki  gran 
pBsionc  chc  li  da  scl  dl  in  qua  Id  ciuclla  gainba  dove  la  havuto  male 
yrau  tempo ;  Uie  u-ontl  a  lo  be  Ccarcd.    Goncatia  Ardiives,  ManluL 

g  *LeuerfTom  V.  Braijnuliis  10  the  \lAittu«si;  nf  .Mantua,  dat.  Rom«, 
June  30,  149: :  tlie  I'ojii:  is  beUer.  July  12 :  K\  (npa  vca  on  ben  or 
male ;  a  iudido  dc  o)^uno  cl  ai  \3  consunundo  u  pocbo  a  pocho. 
Conia^  Archi^-es,  Mantua, 
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where.  The  Cardinals  kept  a  stricter  watch  over  Dschcm. 
An  inventory  was  made  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Vice-Camerlengo,  Bartolomco  Moreno,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  first  to  the  Palazzo  Mattet,  and  finally  Co 
the  Belvedere.  The  disorders  at  last  became  so  serious 
that  several  of  the  Barons,  at  the  persuasion  of  Cardinal 
Giultano  della  Rovcrc,  agreed  to  waive  thdr  jiarty  feuds 
and  combine  with  the  Consen-ators  of  the  city  to  maintain 
order.     After  thii  the  tou-n  was  quieter.* 

The  Fo{>c's  end  was  that  of  a  pious  Christian.  On  the 
15th  July  he  confessed,  and  received  Holy  Communion  on 
the  following  day -t  On  the  t^th  it  was  ttiou^ht  that  the 
last  hour  had  come^  but  his  strong  vitality  rcfusted  death 
for  another  week.  The  resources  of  the  physicians  were 
exhausted,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  (eco\-cry.§  "  All  hope 
is  abandoned "  writes  the  Florentine  Kiivoy  on  July  19; 
"  the  Pope's  strength  is  so  entirely  exhausted  that  the  spirit 

*  C/.Hit  FlorentiM  De»j»Kh  in  TlfUASNE,  I.,  569  u^. ;  and  Infes- 
SURA,  374-£^  where,  however,  the  dales  are  inaccunile.  The  ating  of 
the  inrentory  n  !>Uied  by  tiifeuuni  It)  luive  occurred  die  lunae  16,  dkli 
meotb  ;  but  F.  Bro^glus  rcpotU  it  in  u  *Lettci  a(  July  I3,  (491.  0<m- 
lagB  AtchivcK,  Manlua. 

t  narcntine  Despalctiof  July  ij.  in  Thuasnc,  I.,  $67. 

X  'Despaidi  of  tiiognolus,  daL  Rome,  July  17, 1493  :  nunc  Uboral  in 
cxtrrmh.    GantitKii  Arthi^vs,  Mancia. 

g  IXFFX'iVRA,  375-6,  rebtc«  tluii  lnno<-«ii[  V'lll.'s  JewitK  domestic 
physician  luul  thnt  boy«  of  ten  ycnit  ulJ  killed,  and  brou|{ht  their  blood 
10  ihc  Pope  as  the  only  mcAn*  by  wliicli  his  life  could  br  preserved. 
On  tltc  Fupc'i  rcjeclint,'  lliis  lie  Ocd.  If  tins  account  wcte  Hue  (m 
GREUOK0%'iini  seems  to  suppose,  \^1I.,  21^7,  ed.  3)  a  would  esublt»h  the 
fact  that  the  Je«r*  were  in  the  IiaImi  of  usinK  huiti^ii  blood  in  medicine  ; 
but,  in  the  unprintcd  dcuilct]  dcspat^h»  of  the  Mnntiun  aicents,  1  «an 
find  no  mention  of  imythinjj  of  ibc  sod  ;  nor  yet  in  \^alori'«  leporu.  As 
these  niLmitori  minutely  iet<uk  every  drop  of  medicine  that  the  fopc 
ioak(t/.TKUASKK,  1.,  S/iXit  i*  inkpov^ble  thu  they  tiliould  have  omitted 
to  mention  a  remedy  >o  sbrlling  as  this. 
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is  all  that  is  left  of  him  ;  but  he  retains  his  full  consclous- 
nes&"^  Except  for  his  loo  great  solicitude  for  his  own 
relations,  which  occupied  his  mind  to  the  Iast,+  the  death 
of  Innocent  VIII,  was  a  mnst  edifying  one.  Sigismondo 
dc'  Conti  and  the  Florentine  Envoys  agree  \n  relating  how. 
although  by  that  time  speaking  had  become  very  difficult 
to  him,  the  Fope  suminoned  the  Cardinals  to  his  bed-side, 
asked  their  for^ivcncis  for  having  proved  so  little  equal  to 
the  burdcii  which  he  had  uttdcrtakcn,  and  exhorted  them 
to  be  united  among  themselves  and  to  choose  a  better 
successor.  He  then  desired  an  inventory  ta  be  taken  in 
their  presence  by  the  Chamberlains  of  all  the  money  and 
.valuables  in  the  J'alace,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Holy 
Spear  should  be  taken  to  S.  Peter's.  After  this  he  dismissed 
the  Cardinals  and  received  the  Holy  Viaticum  with  tears  of 
devotion.^ 

After  a  death-aijony  which  lasted  five  days,§  Innocent 
VIII.  pas-sed  away  on  2Sth  July,  1492,  about  the  24th  hour 
(9  o'clock  in  the  evening) .||     His  body  was  laid  in  S.  Pete 

♦  Thuasnk,  I.,  569, 

t  J6U 

J  SlclSMOiroO  DR'  COMTr.  I.,  16-7.  According  to  ihla  nanaior  all 
this  took  place  pridie  <]itam  *xpirarpt.  A5  Sigisniondo's  dale^  are  do4 
always  acinirate,  I  prrfcr  \'a[or?s.  who  giv«s  July  17  as  the  day  of  iht 
Poye'HaddrctLs  to  the  CartliiialH.  hi  evcrythinifeUc  his  accoant (though 
more  concise)  is  in  pcrfca  a){iccmcnl  with  Sigistnondo's.  See  also  ihe 
entry  in  Kranceschetto's  auiOKriphic  diary,  preserved  in  lh«  Stale 
Arrtiivesnl  M:ufct,  in  Ai-fti.  St.  I  ml,  5  Srtie.  XII.,  151,  n.  I. 

-g  "LeUer  from  F.  Brognol«\  Rome,  July  15.  1492.  El  papa  *  «Jto 
qiulro  o  cinque  dl  quodamodo  in  tmnsita.  (GonugA  Arcbivea,  Mnntua.} 
C/  nUf>  RtCOHDl  DI  Saccui,  in  N.  (!i  Tuccui,  486. 

II  *'I)cs|«tch  from  lliirc;trcio,  tlat,  KoniP,  July  35^  1493.  The  Pope 
died  drea  Ic  24  horc,  (Sutc  Archives,  Modeno.)  Drognolux*  letter, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  ifivcs  a  later  date :  La  nolle  scguenle 
venendo  II  26  el  papa  p.iinA  di  que^ta  vit:i  (in  li  rinque  e  lei  ore  di  nolte. 
NOTAK  GiACOuo,  1 75  :  de  iovedi  venendo  to  venerdi  »d  nocte  nd  bofc 


TOMB  OF  INNOCENT  VIII. 
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He  has  been  in  a  sense  more  remembered  than  many 
greater  Popes,  because  hi-s  tomb,  executed  in  bronze  by 
Antonio  Poilajuolo,  is  one  of  the  few  monuments  which 
have  been  transferred  from  tlie  old  to  the  new  S,  Peter's. 
It  stands  against  one  of  tht:  pillars  In  the  left  aisle  of  the 
navc^  "The  Pope,  a  colossal  figure  with  massive  drapery, 
sits  on  a  throne,  his  right  hand  raised  in  blessing,  and  his 
left  holdinp;  the  Holy  Hpear;  on  each  side  of  him,  in 
shallow  niches  in  tlic  wall,  stand  the  four  cardinal  virtues ; 
on  the  hemicycle  above,  the  theological  virtues, — graceful 
figures,  full  of  life  and  motion,  arc  portrayed  in  low  relief. 
Below,  on  an  urn,  is  the  recumbent  form  of  the  Pope  on  a 
bed  of  Slate.  Apparently  this  was  originally  placed  on 
the  wide  projecting  cornice  of  the  hemicycle,  and  the  i>cr- 
spective  of  the  whole  design  shews  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  seen  from  a  much  more  level  pfjint  of  view.  At  the 
height  at  which  it  is  now  placed,  much  of  its  exquisite 
workmanship,  especially  in  the  decorative  part,  is  quite  lost 
to  the  spectator.  For  its  originality,  clearness  of  outline, 
and  mastery  of  thu  technique  of  its  material,  this  work 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  Quattro- 
cento Florentine  Art"* 

The  inscription  tfli  the  monument,  which  was  added  at  a 
later  date,  contains  a  slight  anachronism  in  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  was  not  till  August  3,  I492, 
that  the  Pope's  great  fellow-countryman  Columbus  set  sail 

m  the  port  of  Pabs  to  found  a  new  world. 


I 


cinquD.  iNPtSSURA,  376:  sexUvcUcptinuihora  ;  RrcORDl  Dr  SaCCHT, 
/m.  i-if. :  tra  1«  sette  0  I'otto  hore  ;  Valori,  in  ThUasnk,  I.,  491,  says  ihc 
ume  M  tkKCiccio. 

*  BURCKHABnr,  Cicerotip,  358  9  i  Rkumont,  HI.,  1,  lyS.  413,  iuid 
Arch.  St.  dcU'  Arte,  IV.,  367  j^y.  C/.  Kuhcharih  Uiarium,  11^431 
iey.  The  Omio  rev.  doin.  L»>ncili  cpisc  Cnni'ord.  hahiQ  Koine  in 
Kcleiia  S.  Petri  in  funere  h.  re.  doui.  Injioccnlii,  pupe  Vtlt.  cntaiu 
VOL,  V.  Y 
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Inkoceitt  VIIL  as  Patron  op  Art  akd  Scholarskep. 


Thk  disturbed  state  of  Italy,  tlie  cxhaiiiitioii  of  the  Papal 
treasury,  and  the  want  of  energy  arising  from  the  stale  of  the 
Pope's  health  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  poverty 
of  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Innocent  VI II.  ici  the  matter 
of  Art  and  Scholarship  as  compared  with  that  of  Sixtus  IV. 
At  the  same  time,  as  regards  Art,  so  many  of  the  works  of 
his  time  have  been  cither  destroyed  or  become  unrecogni- 
sable that  the  creations  in  that  department  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  were.  On  investigation,  wc  find  that  both 
in  architecture  and  in  painting  a  large  number  of  im[X)rtat)t 
works  were  produced. 

In  the  Vatican,  Innocent  went  on  with  the  works  begun 
by  Paul  II.,  whodclove  for  precious  stones  he  shared*  He 
erected  a  noble  fountain  in  the  Piazza  of  5.  Peter's  in  marble, 
with  two  large  circular  basins,  one  above  the  other  ;  one 
of  these  now  serves  the  drinking  fountain  on  the  right  of  the 
obeltsk.t    A  good  deal  of  ^vork  by  way  of  repair  was  done 

s.  cetu  rev.  dom.  cirdinuliiiin  c(  toU  ciin»  die  XXVttt.  nicnsis  Julii,  1492, 
wan  priotcd  at  the  time.  I  found  a  topy  of  it  in  the  Uorghcsc  Libnuy, 
now  alas!  scattered  to  the  winds.  See  also  Butssu.  in  the  Stimmeo 
aus  Maria-Laiicli,  XLVI.,  490  try. 

*  Details  in  rtR.\T^.,  ;)&  Arch.  St.  AcW  Arte,  IV.,  368  sef^  uxl 
MCNTX.  Hist,  dc  VAn.  1.,  103- 

t  Sekoonati,  79;  GBhxWRovios,  VIL,  639,  ed.  3:  Burciiaiuh 
Diarium,  111.,  I7>  Arch.  SL  dell*  Ane,  IV.,  368,  and  Adikoui, 
Pottica,  133  wj. 


RESTORATIONS  EFFECTED  IN    ROMK. 
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in  the  time  of  Innocent  VIII.  Restorations  were  effected 
in  the  cattle  and  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  Ponte  Molle, 
the  Capitol,  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  the  pates  and  walls  of 
the  city,  and  a  large  number  of  churches.  Amonf^  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  especially  S.  Agostiiio,  S"  Crocc, 
S.  Giuliano  de'  Fiamminghi,  S.  Giovanni  in  Latcrano.  and 
S.  Stefano  in  Creliomonte.*  S"  Maria  della  Pace  was  com- 
pleted, S"  Maria  in  Via  I-ata  rebuilt.  With  the  strange 
indifference  of  those  days  to  the  preservation  of  Roman 
remains,  the  rutns  of  an  old  arch  were  demolished  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  latter  work.f 

In  S.  Peter's,  Innocent  went  on  with  the  building  of 
the  ]-oggia,  for  the  bestowal  of  the  solemn  Blessing,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Pius  1 1. ;  commenced  a  new  Sacristy, 
and  constmcted  a  Slirlnc  for  the  Holy  Spear,  which, 
together  with  the  chapel  built  by  Cardinal  I^renzo  Cib6, 
was  destroyed  in  KwG.;  The  diligence  with  which  In- 
nocent VIM.  prosecuted  ihe  continuation  of  the  new 
streets  begun  by  his  predecessors,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  city.  The  carrying  out  of  these  works  was  entrusted 
lo  the  Treasurer-General,  Falcone  de'  Sintbaldi,  who  is  so 
highly  praised  by  Sigismondo  de'  Conti.§ 

Outside  Rome,  Kaccio  Pontelli  was  coiiimissiotied  by  llie 
Pope  to  execute  or  set  on  foot  architectural  work  in  the 

•  Mt'KTi,  AniiquilL's,  iigtry.,  nifseg.,  15J,  i;^,  i6;;  Uurchardi 
Dianum,  II.,  69 ;  Areh.  St.  dctl'  Arte,  IV.,  466  t^f. ;  ItoRCATi,  8S,  and 
Arch.  SL  lul.,  3  Serie,  VI.,  177. 

t  Akhkm.iki,  fi34  ;  Artli.  St.  d«I!'Arte,lV.,  464J<V'  On  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Ancient  Momiincnts,  sec  MC  Nrz,  Aoti<iuil^S,  35  J<y- 

I  HTEV»ai.W)N,  Toptiymrw  c  Moniiiiieiili,  II  ;  Arch.  SL  dell"  Arte,  IV., 
jfi$Jeg.,4^6  ttq.  The  lemainsof  the  Ciboriumare  slill  In  he  »ecn  in 
the  Vatican  ktoiiocs  ;  Jannkb,  MI.,  J79,  mcniioas  an  impo&i  levied  for 
the  vrorhi  in  S.  Peter's. 

)i  iifCtsMOXiH)  HE'  COKTT,  11.,  4 1  ;  Arch.  St.  Ital.,  j  ijcrie,  VI.,  1,  176. 
Arch.  Sl  dcU'  Arte,  IV.,  62  st^.,  yb\  ley. 
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town  of  Argnano,  Corditano,  JeM,  Osimo,  TerntcinA  and 
To!f«.  and  in  the  Papal  PaUccs  at  Vitcrbo  and  Aii-ignon.* 
Innocent  VMI.  also  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Perugia. f  The  number  of  documents  stilt  cxUnt, 
relating  to  works  in  the  harbour  and  Citadel  of  Civita 
Vccchia,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  some- 
what extensive.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  managed 
by  Lorenzo  da  Pictrasanta,  who  vf^s  frequently  employed 
by  the  Pope.  J 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Innocent 
VIII.  also  buitt  the  liclvederc  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Villa 
Magliana  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber  about  six  miles  from 
Rome,  lie  had  begun  the  hunting  lodge  at  Magliana 
while  he  was  still  a  Cardinal.  When  he  became  Pope  he 
proceeded  to  enlarge  and  decorate  it  as  is  shewn  by  the 
inscriptiuns  over  the  windows  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  in 
a  very  dilapidated    stale.     Magliana  and  Ostia  were   the 


•  Mi;ni7,  in  Anh.  St.  dull"  Arte,  IV..  466  se^.;  ih'ii.,  111^  296  tr^^ 
i»  an  im|)orunt  atav  dotuincni  on  li.  I'ontcllt,  discovered  by  hluati. 
SCHMAit.sow,  Mcloi£0,  144.  Under  ilic  hcitcTmt,'  Pro  fabrics  PaUui 
Vitcrh,,  I  found  in  ihc  *Lib,  brev.  17,  f.  37,  a  tlocument  in  wliick 
Kfapkid^  acting  on  an  order  intn\  the  I'ope,  dekire>>  S.  (ieorgii  Card 
lo  inukc  Mindry  paymci^ts  on  account  of  the  birldinx  of  the  pahtium 
r\\\CH\  Diixlo  ad  hiil>ilnlionei»  presidii  pix»'ini.ic  [Kilrinionii  in  civit.  Nllerlw 
r>triiilur.  Dat.  VilcrbiJ  in  arue  die  Xviti.  Man,  1484.  Seaet  Archives 
nf  the  Vatican. 

+  Cf.  Iniioienl  VIII.'s  •Ifricfto  the  BRvcmmcntor  PeiUKiat dat  Kome; 
Feb.  ;«,  1485  (Regc%U.  in  Cod.  C.  IV..  1,  in  ihe  Library  at  G«iK«i 
and  the  *Biill  of  Sept.  16,  14S6,  in  Capilubr  Archives  ai  rciugo. 

I  Mt'NTJ!,  in  Aruh.  St.  dell"  Arte,  IV.,  61  j<v.  Mtint/  licrc  refers  to 
FraMOii-aMI,  Storia  dc  Civiu  Vcccbia,  1 J4  J<^^.,a  work  that  I  have  noi 
been  able  to  se«  ;  ihcrefore  I  cannot  say  with  cenainty  whether  the  Ilnrf 
nf  Innocent  VIII.,  to  the  ihesauranu^  provincie  patrimonii,  dat.  Kotnae, 
XI.  Sept.,  14S4,  ante  coronat,  mhicli  contains  the  ortlcr  for  completing  the 
luibour  of  CiviU  Vc<:cliiu,  hai  been  printed  or  ivA.  *Lib.brcv.  17,  r.j7> 
Secret  Archives  nf  the  Vatioin. 


PINTURICCHIO  AND  THE   VATICAN    BELVEDERE.      ^3$ 
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•only  country  places  to  which  he  could  resort  during  his 

Dubious  reign  ;  the  state  of  Italy  was  such,  that  it  was 
impoiisiblc  for  him  to  visit  the  cities  in  his  dominions  or  to 
fulfil  his  vow  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  I-oreto.* 

The  interior  of  the  summer  residence  built  on  the  slope 
of  the  Vatican  hill  tow-ards  Monte  Mario,  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  central  |>oint  of  the  sculptuic-gallcry,  underwent 
a  complete  transformation  by  command  of  Innocent  VIM., 
in  .iccordance,  it  is  said,  with  a  design  drawn  by  Antonio 
l*ollajuolo.  The  management  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  Jacopo  de  Pictiasanta.  The  biiildint^  was  :i  square  with 
pinnacles  connecting  it  with  the  round  tower  of  Nicholas  V. 
InfesHUra  says  that  the  Pope  spent  6o,0oo  ducats  upon 
it.t  This  sum  no  doubt  included  the  paintings  with  which 
the  villa  was  decorated.  The  name  of  Ilclvcdcrc  %vas 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  splendid  view  which  it  com- 
mands of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  Soracte  to  the 
Alban  hills. 

Unfortunately,  the  paintings  executed  for  this  villa 
iby  PinturJcchio  and  Mantegna  have  almost  entirely 
perished. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  whole  of  the  Loggia  of  the 
Belvedere  was  adorned  at  the  Pope's  desire  by  i*inturicchio 
with  views  of  various  cities  "after  the  Flemish  fashion" 
which,  being  a  novelty  in  Rome,  was  then  very  much  in 
vogue;  Rome,  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples 
were  ihus  portrayed.  The  same  writer  also  states  that  Pin- 
turicchio   painted    a  fresco   of  the  Blessed  Virgin   in    the 


♦  5iGi«MONtX3  OK'  CONTi,  I U  39  ;  f/.  [NrEssimA.  380.  In  a  future 
s-olumc  wc  sluill  return  to  ihc  subject  oi  the  VilU  .M»](li-t'><t>  on  nliich 
il  will  he  necessary  to  compare  RF.L'MONT,  III.,  i,  41.4  tff.,  and  L. 
Crum£R,  Villa  Magliatm.     Leipzig,  [847. 

t  iNressuRA,  279 :  Arch.  St.  dcH'  Arte,  IV.,  4s8  Sff. ;  Jahih.  des 
DeuUch.  Archaol.  Irutituts,  V.,  11, 
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Belvedere.*  The  poetical  beauty  of  Pinturiccliio's  land- 
scapes in  his  paintings  in  the  Buflfalini  Chapel  in  S"  Maria 
in  Aracoeli,  enabtc?  us  to  conjecture  the  toss  which  the 
world  has  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Dclvcilcra  Wc  may  also  gather  from  the  fact  that 
Innocent  VIIl.  evidently  recognised  l^inturtcchio's  special 
gift  for  landscape  painting,  that  this  Pope  ivas  not  so  de- 
void of  artistic  feeling  as  he  is  often  represented  to  have 
been. 

More  deplorable  Htill  is  the  loss  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
other  painter  employed  by  Innocent  in  the  decoration  of 
this  building.  As  early  as  the  year  14S4,  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere  liad  commenced  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope  with  Gonzaf^a  to  obtain  the  services  of  Andna 
Mantcgna  who  already  enjoyed  a  well  earned  celebrity  in 
Mantua ;+  but  it  was  not  till  14S8  that  Mantcgna  at  last 
came  to  Rome,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Marquess  of 
Mantua,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  his  departure.  The  work  of  painting  the  chapel  in  the 
Belvedere  was  at  once  entrusted  to  him.  He  spent  two 
full  years  in  Rome,  endeavouring,  as  he  himself  says,  with 
all  possible  diligence,  to  do  honour  to  the  illustrious  house 
of  Gonzaga,  whose  child  he  considered  himself.J  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  to  be  n^rettcd  that  these  frescoes 
should  have  been  destroyed  when  the  new  wing  was  built 
by  Pius  VI.  Vasari  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  the 
delicate  finish  of  these  paintings  which  were  almost    like 

*  VkrmiOIJOU,  Mem.  di  Pintiir.  (I>rugw,  1S37)  ;  CROWEC-CavaU 
caSfxLk,  IV.,  275  sff.,  and  Schwab'.ow,  riniuricdiio,  27  seg.,  93  s*^. 

+  ARCO, Detili  Atli in  Manluwi,  1 1., 69 (Mimtoia,  i8s7).  On  Maniej^M, 
e/.  bAScHF.T,  in  Gaj.  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  XX.,  318  j<v.,  47S  s/^. ;  BttACtu- 
KOI.U,  in  the  Giom.  di  Emiliz.  An.,  I.,  194  jcy,;  and  Lt'zio-RENIER  in 
Uic  Giom.  d.  I^ii.  lial.,  W'\.,  13S  sfg. 

X  BOTTAKI,  VlII.,  25 ;  CUUL,  I.,  52  Iff. 


ARTISTS  EMPLOYED  BV  INNOCENT  Vlll. 

miniatures.  He  says,  that  among  other  subjects  the 
baptism  of  Christ  was  portrayed  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  John, 
In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  financial  difficulties,  the  artist 
had  a  good  deal  to  complain  of  in  the  mailer  of  rerauiicra- 
tion.  His  discreetly  mild  observations  on  this  subject  are 
corroborated  by  Vasari.  He  relates  that  on  one  occasion 
innocent,  having  aAked  the  painter  what  one  of  the  figures 
was  meant  to  represent.  Manlei^na  replied,  "  1 1  is  Economy  " 
(discrezionc),  on  which  the  Pope  observed,  "  If  you  want  a 
good  pendant  to  it  you  had  belter  paint  I'atience."  On  his 
departure,  however,  in  1490,  Innocent  VIII.  seems  to  have 
done  something  to  make  up  for  this.* 

Besides  Ptnturiccluo  and  Mantcgna.  Filippino  LippI  and 
Pcrugino  were  also  employed  in  Rome.  The  latter  was 
f^nerously  patronised  by  Cardinal  Giiiliann  della  Kovere.f 
while  Lippi  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa 
to  decorate  the  Chapel  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  was 
■pbuilt  by  the  prelate  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  S*"  Maria 
Bopra  Minerva.  TheM  pictures  are  clever  but  somewhat 
superficial.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cardinal 
himself  arranged  the  scheme  of  the  paintings,  Numerous 
inscriplions  explain  the  meaning  of  the  frescoes,  some  of 
which  are  concealed  behind  the  monumetil  of  Paul  IV'. 
The  principal  picture  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  represents  the  victory  of  S.  Thomas  over  heresies. 
In  the  lunette,  Christ  is  painted  on  the  Cross  saying  to  the 
Saint,  "  Thou  hast  written  well  of  me,  Thomas,  what  shall  I 
i^givc  thee  in  reward  ?"  to  which  S.  Thomas  answers.  "  Noth- 
ing but  Thyself,  Lord."  On  the  wall  behind  the  Altar. 
Lippi  has  painted  the  Annunciation  with  the  portrait  of 
the  founder.      Here  we    sec    the    hand    of   the   ma'iter. 

•  CoHTESlus.  Dc  Cardiimtiiui, 87  ;  Ouhl,  I.,  54  :  Reumont,  IIU  I., 
431  i  Woltuamk,  U.,  :55. 

t  SCHUARSOW,  Piniuriahio,  ii  ttg.,  31  t/f. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  joyous  soaring 
angels.* 

Pinturicchio  was  employed  by  se%*enil  of  the  Cardinak 
He  executed  paintings  in  S"^  Maria  del  I'opolofor  Giuliano 
della  Revere  and  Giorgio  da  Costa,  and  in  S"  Crocc  for 

CarvajaLf 

It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  development  of 

Art  in  the  time  of  Innocent  VIIl.  to  note,  that  in  14S4 
he  bought  tapestries  from  some  Hemish  merchants,  re- 
presenting 5.  Geoi^  accompanied  by  personifications  of 
the  libera!  arts.J  He  encouraged  art  manufaclurera  by  the 
bestowal  of  honorary  distinctions,  most  frequently  by  the 
gift  of  a  consecrated  sword.  One  of  these,  still  preserved 
in  the  Mnscum  of  Cassel,  was  presented  in  1491  to  the 
Margrave  William  I.  of  Hcssc.  who  visited  Rome  in  that 
year  on  his  way  home  from  the  Holy  l-an<i.§ 

Jn  the  matter  of  scholarship  and  literature  as  in  Art, 
Rome  under  Innocent  VIll.  compares  most  unfavourably 
with  the  Rome  of  Sixtus  IV.  Nc\'crlhclcM  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  suppose  tliat  Innocent  was  entirely  devoid  of 

•  HETTNER,  144;  WOLTMANN.  11.,  I78. 

f  L0T7OW,  Kunst«haiw,423ii'/, :  Crowf-Cavalcasklle,  IV'.,  973. 

t  Reoiowt,  III.,  1,433. 

S  BVRCllAHUt  Diaiium,  I.,  4J9;  &n<l  Li^sikc,  in  the  Jahtb.  ikr 
Preu&L  Kunslsammlungen,  \VI.,  117  uy.  (189;).  See  here  :dM> 
much  genenl  infumution  on  consemHetl  •iwunls  suppEcmriiting  what  h 
to  l)c  fownd  in  Zaluski,  AhoIccl-i  Jc  sacra  in  die  nntalc  Domini  uuuu 
catiemonta  (M)ie:u,  eic.  bi-ncdircndi  ( Vani»*iac,  1726);  MORONi,  Dit,  and 
MOntz,  Le«  (■:p6tit  d'hnnncvr,  in  the  Kev.  d*  I'Att  Chretien  (1889)  408 
tif/.  (1890)  181  sff.  On  engravings  and  niedaU  of  the  lim«  of  tnnocMit 
VIII., sec  MtJNTZ,  rAielier  Mon^t.  de  Rwiic.  Doc.  sur  Icsjcravcunci 
m^daiUcun  (le  \n  cour  ponlif.  iJcpuis  Innoccni  VIII.  jusqu^  Paul  11 U 
in  the  Rrv.  Numismal.,  II.  {1884),  wpamw  pub. (Paris,  1884),  5  x«y.  On 
the  Mint,  mc  ReL'uont,  111.,  t,  281  f/j^.,  and  etjiectilty  Garampi's  rare 
work.  AppL,  303  rtq. 
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literary  tastes.  He  made  it  evident  that  this  was  not  the 
case  when,  in  the  year  1484,  Angcio  Poliziano  came  to 
Rome  with  the  Florentine  embassy  of  Obedience.  On 
that  occasion,  the  Pope  in  presence  of  an  illustrious  com- 
pany, ordered  him  to  make  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
historical  works  of  the  Greeks,  referring  to  the  exploits  of 
the  Romans,  so  that  they  might  be  more  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  In  obedience  to  this  flattering  com- 
mand, Poliziano  selected  Hcrodianfor  his  translation,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  read  as  it  would  have  done  had 
the  author  written  it  in  Latin.  Innocent  VI] I.  rewarded 
the  dedication  of  this  work  with  a  special  Brief  and  a  gift 
of  300  ducats,  in  order  to  set  the  translator  free  to  devote 
himself  more  completely  to  work  of  this  kind.  Poliziano 
thanked  ihe  Pope  in  a  beautiful  Sapphic  tuXe,  in  which  both 
thought  and  language  reflect  the  spirit  of  classical  poctr>-.* 
innocent  VIII.  accepted  dedications  also  from  Tito 
Vcspasiano  Strozzi.f  Peter  Marsus,{  and  the  celebrated 
physician,  Gabriellc  Zerbi  ;§  he  bestowed  marks  of  distinc- 
tion  also  on  furcigii  HiimanLsts  such  as  Johann  Fuchs- 
magen.|| 


*  Meineh-S,  II.,  35,  134  j^.;  Reumont,  III.,  t,  358  s/f.  There  are 
tn-o  topics  of  ihis  translation  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Cod.  Vat.  1836 
(Bibl  Altcmps),  and  i339(Bcm,  CaralTc  ptior.  NeapolJL  lit»r). 

t  The  collection  of  poeiii*  dedifaieil  by  Sironi  10  Innocent  VI 1 1.,  it 
to  b«  found  in  ili«  Drcsdcci  Libr.iiy :  see  Ai.iireCht,  T.  B.  Suoai 
(Dmdea,  1891):  andGiom.  d.  Lett.  Ital.,  .Wll.,  166,442. 

X  P-  MARSt^',  Piineifyiicus  liinoceniio  VIII.  P.  M.  dicaius  in  memo- 
riam  S.  Joannis  Kv.ing.  .f.  /.  et  <>,  {tr<i.  14S5,  primed  in  Romp  Ky  fhnkj. 

g  The  Pope  raised  the  salar>' of  this  distinguished  Khotarfron)  150  U> 
250  florins,  »ee  Makini,  I.,  310.  On  Sc\it.  2$,  1484,  he  icapiwinied 
Franciscus  dc  Padiu  to  tlic  post  of  Professor  of  Canon  Liw  in  Studio 
Komano.  See  'Brief  on  this  day  in  the  LLI*.  brev,  18,  f,  i&,  (Secret 
Archives  of  tlie  Vatican.)    Tliis  13nef  is  printed  in  RENajue,  1.,  29a 

II  ZtKOERLE.  Beitnise,  II4- 
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I  nnocent  V 1 1 1 .  had  for  his  secretaries,  Gasparo  Biondo,  An- 
drea da  Trebisonda,  Giaconio  da  Voltcrra,  Giwanni  Piclro 
Arrivabcne,  SiKismoiido  de'  ContJ  and  Giovanni  LorcnzL* 
This  latter,  a  distinguished  Hellenist,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
r440.  and  came  to  Rome  in  1472  as  secretary  to  his  fellow 
countryman  Marco  Barbo  ;  innocent  VI 11.  made  him  one 
of  his  secretaries  in  1484,  and  a  librarian  in  the  Vatican  in 
the  following  ycar.f  Financial  difficulties  prevented  any 
additions  worth  mentioning  from  being  made  to  the 
Vatican  Library  during  this  reign.  It  is  noteworthj',  how- 
ever, tliat  the  greatest  liberality  continued  to  be  shewn  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  manuscripts,  which  were  frequently  lent 
to  students,  even  out  of  Rome.  A  considerable  number 
were  sent  by  Polizianoto  Florence.at  the  retiuest  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.*  The  numerous  marks  of  favour  bcstawe<l  by 
Innocent  Vlll.  on  Giovanni  Lorenzi  are  an  additional 
proof  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  this  Pope  towards  the 
Rcnaissance.§ 

An  event  which  occurred  in  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  14S5. 
shews  how  powerful  the  Kenaissance  had  become  there  in 

*  SiCJSMONDO  DE"  COMTI,  [  1.,  40. 

-f  NOLMAC;  O.  Loreiui,  in  Ma  d'AichAj!.,  VMI^  1  ttf.  (iSSS^ 
where  funhcr  details  of  liis  hi^(ur>'  air  gi\'m.  and  also  in  regard  10  fan 
eminence  as  a  Hunianitil.  Under  Alexander  VI.  lie  fell  into  disgntc 
and  "-as  deprived  of  hia  port. 

J  MARisr,  11..  is;:  MGNTZ-Favrb,  La  HibL  dii  Vatican,  307-310. 
To  complete  ilie  hisloty  of  the  V'aticann  I  iliinlc  it  well  lo  draw  attention 
tu  l«o  *  Ucspalches  of  the  Feirarese  Envoy,  Arlolli,  which  liavc  cs<3ipod;' 
the  notice  of  Munix-Fnire.  Oct  J^n,  3,  148S.  )i«  re|»rt)i  *  \j>  invcniano 
dc  li  libridc  ki  bibliotrdin  H|in^iolic;i  i  fomito  c  tcn>^k>  in  Oksat  can- 
signatamc  da  M.  Dcnicirio  {dc  Luoca,  Cusiode  of  the  Vaticana  andet 
Sixnit  l\'.;  3ee  MtNrz,  /*,-.  cil.  299,  and  I'astoh,  HiM.  Popes,  IV, 
433  JTf.,  Eat[l.  tntns.],  On  Dec  16,  148S,  Arloiti  writes :  *  I>«netriD 
nodro  ctistodc  dc  b  biblintrcha  apostolica  has  twco  vtrj  ill,  but  is  hob 
better.    State  Archives,  McMkna. 

%  NOLHAC,  Joe.  tif.^  5. 
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the  time  of  Innocent  VIII.  and  bow  the  movement  had 
penetrated  to  the  lower  classes.* 

Towards  the  end  of  April  in  that  year  some  masons 
worlcing  in  the  Fondo  Statuario  belong,'! iiy  to  the  Olivetan 
Fathers  of  S"  Maria  Nuova,  came  upon  some  ancient  monu- 
ments. This  property  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  well- 
known  bed  of  ruins,  about  six  miles  from  Rome  on  the 
Appian  way,  which  is  called  Koma  Vecchia.  Thty  found 
here  two  pixlestais  of  statues  with  inscriptions  belonging  to 
the  Praefectus  praetoric  Herenntus  Potens  ;  the  remains  of 
a  vault  in  which  the  freedmen  of  the  gi'tilts  Tiillia  and 
Terentia  were  buried  ;  and  finally  a  sarcophagus  without 
any  inscription,  containing  a  body  in  a  marvellous  slate  of 
preservation.  This  was  evidently  owing  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  composition  which  had  been  employed  in  embalming  it, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  balsnm,  cedar  oil,  and 

*  Tilt  most  mistworihy  account  of  the  itiscovcry  of  ihe  Iwdy  of  the 
Koman  mniden  in  1485,  is  lo  be  found  In  the  itinry  of  the  Nniajo  di 
Namipono,  xof)^.  Sec  also  Dartii.  Fontiusio  Fr.  Sacchelti,  pulilislied 
by  JanM^chkk,  lint,  in  ihc  ri«ellsrkirt  dcr  RennissiDcc,  1:0^  and  then, 
in  abetter  vcision,  in  the  Repciuf.  Ku»stwi5aensch.\(t,  VI). ,339-40;  also 
two  olherlellc»5  printed  bj-Hiri-iKN  in  the  Millheil.  d.  IKm.  [nitituts,  IV^ 
435  38  (heie  too  is  the  best  crilicism  oti  the  narratives).  In  .idililion  (o 
these  1/  iNKESStiRA,  178  let/.  {(/.  Arch.  d.  Sck.  Rom.  XI.,  533  ieq.\ 
SiGISMONDO  DS  CONTI,  1 1.,  44-45';  ALRXAtf  DF.K  AB  ALEXANDttO,  Dies 
geniales,  III.,  c.  3,  And  KapiiaE).  VOiATKRRANtiK,  C»iiiiiierit  urb.,  9^4 
(Lujftluni,  1552).  1  foundanQtIier,;is  yet  unprinied,  account  in  the  *l*rcno- 
coUo  Noiarile  of  Paolo  Kcne%-icni  (B.  494),  entitled:  Nuovc  Kicordo 
chonic  ncgli  an,  dotn.  1485,  del  mesc  d'  Aprile  ci  fu  letlere  d.\  RoitM 
chonie  in  via  Api^o,  (itc&m)  n  S.  Seljasiiann  luo^o  detto  ra)H)  Ac  bovf  in 
uno  Mrpolcru  inaiiiioreo  fu  trotaLi  unn  fanciulla  niona  Integra  nnllc  [» 
non  tc]  manehAVii  nulli  ne  nnso  nc  rapitclli  [=rapeiieli]  {<:/.  Dizion.  d. 
Cruca,  ed.  4)  ne  labia  ne  dcnli  nc  lingua  ne  rnpelli  imo  piu  che  la 
cnme  redeui  e  Memoisi  de  circa  1700  anni  fusse  siat.i  sottei-m  cnn  una 
cnffia  di  lilo  d'oro  all'  untjlicresca  c  |>cr  ccril  inditn  the  fu»ie  TuUida 
fiyliuob  di  Mai'co  Tullio  Cicerone    State  Archi^-cs,  Florence. 
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lurpentine.*  The  body  was  immediately  taken  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservators,  where  it  was  exhibited  to  the 
public.  The  whole  city  seems,  from  the  sensational  cha- 
ractcr  of  most  of  the  accounts,  to  have  gone  mad  with  joy 
and  excitement.  The  antiquarians  and  Humanist:!  were  in 
ecstasy ;  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  populace  was  insati- 
able. Rome  was  flooded  with  all  sorts  of  contradictory 
reports  and  crmjectures,  many  of  them  wild  exaggerations 
or  pure  inventions.  The  extraordinary  variations  in  the 
accounts,  in  which  the  few  grains  of  personal  observ-ation 
or  authentic  hi^itory  arc  largely  outweighed  by  the  matter 
supplied  by  the  imagination  ofllie  narrator,  betray  the  imi- 
versal  excitement.  All  arc  agreed  as  to  the  wonderful  state 
of  preservation  of  the  body  and  a.stotts  sex.  They  describe 
with  enthusiasm  the  suppleness  of  the  limbs,  the  blackness 
of  the  hair,  the  perfection  and  whiteness  of  the  naiU  and 
teeth.  Ornaments  are  also  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
head  and  fingers  of  the  body. 

The  eager  crowd  which  from  morning  till  night  beset 
the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  to  ijaze  on  the  dead  Roman 
ma!den  could  only  be  compared  to  the  scene  when  a  new 
Indulgence  had  just  been  proclaimed.  This  passionate 
enthusiasm  about  the  body  of  a  heathen  seems  to  have 
aroused  serious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Innocent  VTIU 
lest  it  should  prove  the  harbinger  of  a  paganisation  of 
the  lower  classes  which  would  have  worse  consequences 
than  th.it  of  the  men  of  letters.  He  gave  orders  to 
have  the  body,  which  had  begun  to  turn  bUck  from  cx- 


>  H  LiLSEN,  loc.  cit.,  89,  quoin  a  Ixiuniitt  v\m  thJnlci:  it  most  piobatd* 
thai  tlic  emu  posit  10 II  wxi  niainly  ulivc  oil  to  ^liicli  rcaui  and  anxnaiic 
tubttttnces  weie  added.  1'his  conjcciuic  is  i-ontnidiclcd  b)*  SxilsuOKDO 
DK'  CONii,  1 1..  44.  u')io  exprei&ly  slates  tkit  tbe  minuie  n'as  believed  bjr 
cxjKns  ulio  had  e«iimined  it  tu  cuiiMit  of  the  iiiifiedients  iDenliimed  in 
the  text. 
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poburc  to  the  air,  removed  in  the  night  and  buried  outside 
the  Porta  Pinciana,* 

*  Th«  account  given  in  llw  text  is  founded  on  HULSEN's  in  the 
MiltheiL  d.  (F.M.  Insiitutt,  lV.,43J-49.  which  corrects  and  tompleies  H. 
Thode's  essay  in  llie  same  pctiodic^l.  p.  7S-9'-  Thode's  lonjcclHre 
thai  ilie  well-known  head  of  a  girl  at  Lille  is  a  ttuc  portrait  of  this 
maiden  is  here  shewn  lo  be  unfounded  H,  Grimm,  in  the  Jahrh.  d. 
Ficuss.  Kunsl^amnihingen,  IV.,  104-^),  cnmes  In  the  same  conduMon ; 
and  HEVDEMArm,  in  Liitiow's  Zeilschr,  XXI.,S  «^.,  equally  rejects  this 
hypothesis.  The  Kotnan  a;:counli>  describe  long  hhdi  hair,  tniali  car^ 
and  a  low  forehead  ;  whereas  in  the  head  at  Lille  the  Rirl  has  auburn  hair, 
the  ears  are  remarkably  large,  and  the  forehead  ton  high  for  beauty 
according  to  classical  ideas.  On  this  subject  cf.  also  Buhckhari^t,  I., 
220,  ed.  3;  CREOOROVius,  VIL,  ssi-6:  RtUMOwr,  [)[.,  r,  363; 
Courrier  d<  L'Art  (liSj),  3IS  ;  L'Art,  XXXV.  (1883),  r  ;  Miliheil. 
d.  Deutsch.  Archaol.  Inttiluts,  VI.,  18.  In  regari!  in  the  date  nf  the 
dincnvcry.  HiiiMn  has  obierved  that  it  would  be  miercsiiiig  lo  ascertain 
whether  the  English  linvoy,!,  whose  arriv;il  ]>  niciitioiied  by  the  Not.  di 
Kantipofto  concurrently  with  the  Rndinif  of  the  hotly,  did  nriunlly  come 
to  Rome  on  April  ig.  Since  Hulsen  wrote,  "  Burchardi  Darium  "  his 
appeared  nnd  ^n\vc^  ihiit  qiie^iH>n,  as  (I.,  14s)  the  arrival  of  (he  Envoys, 
3,  1485,  is  mentioned  m  ik 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Defence  or  the  Liberties  add  Doctrines  or  the  Cmntcs. — 
The  Bull  on  Witchcraft,  or  14S4.— Moral  CoNDiTKni 
or    THE   Roman    Chitrch.  —  Increase   or   WoKLDUims 

AMONGST  THE  CARDINALS. 

It  was  not  in  politics  alone  that  Innocent  VIII.  found 
his  authority  contemned  and  attacked ;  in  purely  ecclesi- 
astical matters  the  case  was  no  better.  Next  to  Naples 
the  Republics  nf  Vrnirc  and  Flnrmca  wrrr  the  two  States 
which  gave  him  the  most  trouble  by  their  persistent 
encroachments  on  the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
ChurcK  In  the  negotiations  with  Venice  in  connection 
with  the  removal  of  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  imposed 
upon  this  city  by  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  had  done  his  best 
to  protect  the  Venetian  clergy  against  arbitrary  taxation 
and  the  interference  of  the  State  in  appointments  to  bene- 
fices, but  with  little  success.*  As  time  went  on,  it  became 
evident  that  the  Signoria  had  no  notion  of  giving  up  its 
pretensions  to  absolute  control  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
in  temporal  matters.  In  the  year  1485  the  See  of  Padua 
fell  vacant.  Innocent  VIII.  gave  it  to  Cardinal  Michiel. 
The  Venetian  government  nominated  the  Bishop  of  Civi- 
dale,  Pietro  Barozzi.  Neither  party  would  give  way.  The 
Pope  sent  a  special  Envoy  to  remonstrate  with  the  Signoria, 
but  he  could  make  no  impression  ;  the  Republic  refused  to 
yield,  and  finally  had  recourse  to  violence.     The  revenues 

*  Mavagiero,  1 192. 


I 


of  all  the  benefices  held  by  Cardinal  Michiel  withir  the 
Venetian  domitiiotis  were  confiscated,  and  on  this  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinal  gave  up  the  contest* 

The  death  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Marco  Barbo. 
Patriarch  of  Aqiiileia,  in  149 1 ,  was  the  occasion  of  .1  new  and 
sharp  contest  between  Venice  and  Rome.  Innocent  VIII. 
had  on  2nd  March  bestowed  this  dignity  on  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  the  learned  Krmolao  Barbaro,  who 
had  accepted  it  without  first  obtaining  the  necessary  per- 
miswon  from  the  Venetian  government.  For  this  the 
Signoria  resolved  to  punish  Harbaro  severely.  They  had  in- 
tended to  obtain  the  Patriarchate  for  Niccolo  Uonato,  Bishop 
of  Cittanova.  and  that  Barbaro  should  be  forced  to  resign. 
The  new  Patriarch  himself  being  out  of  reach,  his  father  was 
threatened  with  severe  pecuniary  penalties,  unless  he  could 
persuade  his  son  to  give  way.  On  this  Barbaro  was  anxious 
to  resign  ;  but,  as  the  Pope  would  not  permit  this,  the  Sig- 
noria summoned  him  to  appear  within  twenty  days  before 
the  Council  of  Ten,  undor  pain  of  banishment  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  his  Venetian  benefices.  Lrmolao  chose 
the  latter  alternative;  he  devoted  the  rc5t  of  his  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  died  in  exile  in  1493.  During 
the  life-time  of  Innocent  VIII.,  the  Patriarchate  remained 
vacant,  the  Venetian  government  meanwhile  absorbing  its 
revenues  ;  under  Alexander  VI.  it  obtained  the  nomination 
of  Uon3to.+ 

Florence  and  Bologna  did  not  fall  far  behind  Venice  in 
attacks  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  In 
Florence,   Innocent  was  obliged  to  protest  against    the 


•  Navaqckro,  1192-3;  Ravnaldus,  ad  an,  1486.  n.  36. 

f  MALiriRRO,  687  8;  NAVACItJiO,  laoo;  Sigismokoo  dl' Cokti, 
'->3J.47i  Sanuto,  Diaj-j,  I.,  746-71  TiR.\i!0sCHr,  Vi^  2,  iji  u^.\ 
UCHKLU,  v.,  130-31;  Arch.  St.  Ital.,  3  bene,  11.,  I,  I3j  it^.\ 
Cii^ccHKTU,  I.,  309. 
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arbitrary  taxation  of  the  clergy;  *  in  Bologna  against  the 
punishment  of  a  priest  by  the  secular  tribunal,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Canon-Iaw,"f  He  u-as  equally  forced  more  than 
once  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Milanese  Government  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church.J 

Outside  of  Italy  there  was  no  lack  of  troubles  of  the  same 
nature.  MaLhias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  especially 
behaved  towards  the  Church  with  aliigh-handed  insolence 
that  had  to  be  resisted.  In  the  year  1485  he  promulgated 
a  decree  that  no  prelate  who  did  not  reside  in  Hungary. 
was  to  possess  or  draw  the  revenues  of  any  benefice  within 
the  kingdom.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  put  the  law  in 
force  by  intercepting  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Cardinal 
BishopofErlau,  taking  from  him  25pX)duc,its  which  he  was 
bringing  to  his  master  in  Rome,  and  carrj'ing  the  money 
back  to  Buda.  In  the  same  year  he  came  into  open 
collision  with  Rome  by  appointing  Ippolito  d'Estc,  a  mere 
child,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Gran.  In  vain  Innocent 
represented  to  the  King  that  to  entrust  the  government  of 
a  diocese  to  a  child  "  was  as  unreasonable  as  it  was  wrong." 
Corvinus  replied  by  maintaining  that  "  on  other  occasions 
His  Holiness  had  accepted  le^s  capable,  and  from  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  more  objectionable  persons 
than  Ippolito:  and  further  declared,  that  whoever  else  the 
Poije  might  appoint,  no  one  but  his  nominee  should  touch 
the  revenues  of  the  diocese;"  and  in  order  to  give  due 
emphasis  to  this  declaration,  he  announced  that  zocx>ducat5 
out  of  these  revenues  would  be  sent  to  Kerrara  as  "a  fore- 
taste."   Finally,  the   King  carried   his  point  and   in  the 


•  RavnaI-DUS,  ad  an.  i486,  n.  35. 

t  Cf.  the  *  Brief*  It)  Kotogna,  <tat.  Rome.  Sept. .)  and  Oct.  30,  1486, 
>'cb.  gand  May  26,  1487-    Slale  Archives,  Uoloj^na.  Q.  3. 

X  See  *  Brief  to  Milan,  dau  Rome,  April  i£,  1493.  (MiUoctc  SutC 
Anluve^.)    Atitot*.,  111.,  and  Dlsjardins,  I.,  536. 


Summer  of  14S9  Ippolito  came  to  Hungary  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  Archbishopric* 
IP     Though  in  this  matter  Innocent  was  forced  to  give  way, 
he  stood  firm  in  insisting  on  the  liberation   of  the  Arch- 

k bishop  of  Kalocsa,  who  had  been  put  in  prison  by  Mathias., 
Several  Briefs  having  proved  of  no  avail,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1488,  the  Nuncio,  Angelo  PecchinoIH  was  sent  to  remon- 
strate by  word  of  mouth.  Mathias  now  said  he  was  ready, 
pending  the  result  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  to  hand 
[over  the  Archbishop  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Papal  Legate ; 
Jt  the  promise  was  hardly  made  before  it  was  withdrawn. 
[Upon  this  the  Legate  ealmly  but  firmly  pointed  out  to  the 
^ngry  King  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  ivas  placed  by 
lis  action  on  his  part,  he  having  already  informed  the  Pope 
rthcpromtse  madcby  Corvinus.  "  If  I  now  contradict  what 
I  have  just  stated,"  he  said,  "either  His  Holiness  will  think 
that  I  am  a  liar,  or  that  your  Majesty's  word  is  not  to  be 
trusted."  With  great  difficulty  Pecchinolli  at  last  prevailed 
upon  the  King  to  undertake  to  release  the  Archbishop  from 
prison  and  send  him.  at  the  Legate's  choice,  cilht-r  to  Eriau 
or  Visigrad,  there  to  be  kept  under  guard,  and  the  promise 
Hiras  fulfilled.t 

Wg  In  France  as  in  Hungary  Innocent  VIII.  had  to  with- 
■ '-  stan^  most  unjustifiable  attacks  nn  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  In  1485  we  find  hi m  complaining  that  in 
Provence  the  secular  authorities  set  at  naught  and  ill- 
treated  the  clergy.  Throughout  the  kingdom  Church 
R matters  were  often  tyrannically  dealt  with,  Parliament 
withheld  it^  fi/tict/ from  the  I'ope's  Bulls,  obedience  to  his 
commands  was  frequently  refused,  and  the  Universities 
persisted  in  appealing  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the 

•  Fr\KPHii,  Math.  Corvinus,  387  if^.,  agg. 

+  /*/■</.,  J48,  2s8  stf. :  Thkinkr,  ,Mon,  Unj;.,  II.,  497,  508 «y.     See 
also  Frakn()i  in  the  {Kiioclical  S':d2aclok  (iSSj),  489  tff. 
^L     vol..   V.  X  i 
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Pope  better-informed .•  Innocent  VIII.  had  to  enter 
repeated  protests  agninst  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1491  he  endeavoured  by  means  of 
a  Concordat  to  place  his  relations  with  France  on  a 
better  footing.-|-  Similar  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  England  and  Portugal  had  to  be  resisted.  In- 
nocent succeeded  in  his  energetic  repudiation  of  the  preten- 
sion of  John  II,  of  Portugal  to  make  the  publication  of 
Papal  Bulls  and  Briefs  depend  on  a  placet  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Pope  forced  him  to  relinquish  itj  In 
January  1492  he  promulgated  a  general  con^itutton  in 
support  of  the  immunities  and  liberties  of  the  Church.§ 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Sigismondo  dc'  Conti  accuses 
Innocent  VIII.  of  negligence  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  He  adduces  as  instances  of  this  negligence 
the  Pope's  acquiescence  in  the  taxation  of  the  clergy 
\n  Florence  and  other  Italian  States,  and  his  toleration, 
after  the  treat)*  with  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  of  things  in 
Perugia  which  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Church.ll 

Perhaps  he  was  really  more  to  be  blamed  for  the  con- 
cessions which,  on  purely  political  grounds,  he  made  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  In  December  1484  he  bestowed  on 
him  the  patronage  of  all  the  churches  and  convent.^  in 
Granada   and   all    other    territories    conquered    or   to  be 

*  HerrrnbOther,  VIII,,  283. 

+  (^  Thuasne,  Djem-Sullan,  184,  an  f^.,  387,  391  ff^.,  and  fcq»ra 
Chap.  IV',i  anil  also  Baluze,  IV.,  j3  seq. 

X  Uarduim,  Cone,  IX.,  ijii  itq.;  WiLKiNS,  III.,  617;  Hkrgrn- 
R6THER,  VUL,  386;  BELLEfiHEtM,  Itiind,  I.,  572.  In  regard  to 
Poitugal,  see  Sckafrr,  11.,  645  seq.,  and  the  'Brier  10  the  King  of 
Ponngal  of  Feb.  5,  \\^  Lib.  brev.  19,  f.  1&3.  Secret  Archive*  of  the 
Vatican. 

§  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1491,  n.  17. 
SlGISklOHDO  nK"  COWTl,  II..  I4X 
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conquered  from  the    Moors.*      To  these  he  added  later, 
extensive  rights  of  provision  in  Sicily.f 

Only  one  canonisation,  that  of  the  Margrave  I^eopold 
of  Austria,  of  the  Babcnbcrg  family,  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  The  Emperor  Frederick  III.  had 
already  asked  both  Paul  H.  and  Sixtus  IV.  for  the  canon- 
isation4  and  repeated  his  request  to  Innocent  VIII.  ^ 
immediately  after  his  election  ;  in  consequence  th^  date  of 
the  ceremony  was  fixed  for  Christmas  I484.§  It  actually 
took  place  on  January  6,  I4S5.II 

Kci]Uests  were  made  to  Innocent  VIII.  from  Sweden  for 
the  canonisation  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  S.  Bridget,1I 
from  the  Grand-mastor  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  for  that  of 

•  ColccciiSn  dc  los  Conconiilos.  231  ;  Moroni,  68,  p.  1 11 ;  Phiiaips- 
VEHist:,  VIIIt  300, 

t  Sestis,  102  ;  iiid.,  108,  on  the  Royal  exequatur  which  was  rigidly 
enforced  in  Sicily.  In  a  •Docuiutnt  of  Ferdin.ind'i,  dat  in  tern 
Raliae,  1484,  IJcc  13,  it  is  decreed,  quod  Cacui  dbcussionc  cum  magna 
CUiia  et  fiid  pritrono  non  pnx:ed;ttur  ad  execiiloHas  alicuju^  bullae 
Ap»e  pracnutit^tv  per  fralrcin  M:iriuin  de  Patiide  Abbntia  S.  Panialeonis, 
(State  Archives,  Talenno  :  Regia  Monarchia,  1.,  yi  1 .)  In  the  same  place 
tsa*Bull  of  InniK-etii  VIII. :  Koiiuuium  dccct  poniilkcn),  dat.  Kontae, 
1485,  Non,  Miiii,  in  qua  papa  CDnfirmat  privJlef;r>-i  f^cta  in  fundalione 
monaaterii  S.  Salvatoris  (close  to  Mnsina;  ordinis  .S.  Itasilii)  per 
RoKerium  et  alto*  iutccssorcs,  ex  qua  bulla, — says  ihc  compiler  of  this 
collcciion  M-ith  marked  emphasis — confiniviluT  inuniircbia  consitlerata 
fundalioDc  dicii  nwnasteiii. 

J  £y  pASTOK,Hist.  Popes,  IV.,  i6S(Engl.in»ns.);  KFim.rncEB, Melfc., 
l-.^i?.  And  SoiLKciiT,  /jHinometi',  ^U.  Cf.  Instiuclio  nomine  Ce«.  Maj. 
pro  ven.  dam.  Pctro  Kucncr,  1481,  Kid.  OcL  ia  the  "  Koinanii''  of  the 
House,  Court,  and  Stale  Archives  in  Menna  (to  far  as  I  know  is  yet 
iinprinled). 

it  ^hjicf  to  ihe  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  dat  Sqn.  25^  14S41  Lib. 
tnev.  18,  f.  14b.    Secret  Archive*  of  the  Vatioin. 

It  UulL,  V.  399- J03 ;  BL'KcilARjil  Diarium,  1.,  31  stq. ;  Not.  di  Nanli- 
porto,  1093 ;  H.  Pez,  Hist  S,  Leopoldi,  125  stq,   Viennae,  1747. 

%  RAV»Ai.DtJS,)ulnn.  1485,  n.  61. 
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Dorothea  of  Marienwerder,*  and  from  King  Fcrrante  for 
Jacopo  dclla  Marcajf  none,  however,  of  these  processes 
were  concluded  during  his  Pontificate. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  Innocent  VIII,  men- 
lioti  must  be  made  of  tlio  inxich-contested  privilege  which 
he  granted  to  the  Abbot,  John  IX.  of  Citcaux,  and  to  the 
Abbots  of  the  four  first  Cistercian  daughter-houses,  of 
powers  to  confer  sub-deacon  and  deacon's  orders,  the 
former  on  all  tncmbcrs  of  the  Order,  and  the  latter  on  the 
monks  in  their  own  monasteries.^  The  Bulls  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  granting  various  privHIcgcs  to  the  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  and  Augustinians  are  undoubttdly  genuine.^ 
[n  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  leprosy,  which,  towarcb 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  had  become  very  rare,  in 
1490  Innocent  dissolved  the  Order  of  Lazarists  and  united" 
them  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  But  this  Bull  took 
effect  in  Italy  only,  and  was  not  accepted  by  the  Frencli. 


*  See  Theinek,  Mon.  Pol..  11.,  233.  Lammek  in  Kaih.  Wochenbbtt 
dcr  Diiicne  Culm,  1S60,  p.  441  WoLKV,  Udcundenbuch  dcs  Bisth. 
Culm,  I.,  574  S  ;  .irid  HiPLER,  Joh.  von.  Maricnwerrfcr  und  t>omlh(a 
von  M.,  ia2(Bniunst)eri,',  r865);  and  Zeiuchr.fur  Gesch.  Ennbnds,X,, 
Heft.!. 

+  Trischera,  I!.,  110-11. 

X  Itull  of  April  9,  1489,  Kxpffiuil  hiae  devetionif,  printed  in 
HEXKIQUE2,  RegtiU  et  Privilegia  Ord.  CUt,  109  (Aniverp,  1630); 
Janauschkk,  Orii;,  Cist.,  I,,  p.  x.  (Vintlob.,  1S77) ;  and  Mpcciiilly  Pan- 
]l<3L2L,(ntheStud.a.d.  Benediktin.,  V.,44t  J^.,  arc  in  bvour  of  the  k") 
uinpnrss  of  this  Bull ;  Ihej'  tin  not  seem  lo  haw  noticed  the  6ict  that 
precisely  in  that  j^ear,  1489,  several  Bulla  were  forged ;  c/.  infra,  p.  351. 

§  See  in  SERnoMATi,  so,  tine  Bull  Onl.  Prsedk..  IV,?,  13, 29.32,  43  ; 
and  KOLOK,  Augustinenrongreftation,  306.  Innocent  .itto  frequently 
excited  hu  .authority  m  litvourof  the  members  of  thp  rarious  Third  Ordera 
Mid  fur  their  prolectinn.  Cf.  his  *Lcilers  tn  the  Town  CounnI  and  the 
Biahop  of  llosle,  both  d-ilcd  Rumae,  Non.  Mnii  A"  V,  I'ruKttran 
Archives  of  Hnll  in  the  Tyml, 

Ij  L.«o  X,  at  the  request  of  Charles  V..  endeavoured  to  renra  the 
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INNOCENT  VIII.  AND  THE  WALDENSES.  34! 

Innocent  VIII.  shewed  great  seal  in  the  defence  of  the 
purity  of  the  Faith  against  the  numerous  heresies  which 
cropped  up  during  his  time  in  many  dificrcnt  directions.* 
The  WaldensiAn  and  the  Hiissitc  heresies  were  the  two 
which  occupied  him  most.  In  Dauphiixj  the  VValdeiises 
not  only  preached  their  false  doctrines  openly,  but  put  to 
death  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  In  the  Spring  of 
I487,  Innocent  sent  Alberto  dc  Cattanco  to  Dauphine  who 
with  the  liclp  of  the  King  of  France  :>iitceedcd  in  ahnost 
entirely  eradicating  them  in  this  provincct  'n  Bohemia 
also,  where  Innocent  recognised  King  Ladislaus'  title,  he 

Ik. 

pHWv  in  CnlMbnii  and  Sicily :  nnd  ?iiB  t V.  souKhl  tn  secure  rreedom  of 
'^BpiD  ta  its  members,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  French  knights  of 
Tbia  Order,  whose  Crandinastcr  ceased,  from  ihc  time  of  InnoccM 
VIII,,  lo  be  rci;ogiiiscd  in  Rome,  lingered  on  tJl  ihe  tcijjn  of  Henty 
IV,  This  king  tnoW  pnssrw;inti  erf  ;»!l  the  (>rO[ierly  ihat  stiti  Tcmaincd 
to  theni, — esLiies.  priories  and  bcjieficcs, — and  handed  it  over  to  a 
conKrciiaiioii  which  he  founded  and  lallcd  the  Order  of  S.  latatta 
of  JerDkutem  and  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmct,  which  perbhed  OD 
the  Revolulion.  See  HisL-J'olit.-BIsiHer  XXVIII.,  635;  HAt&ER,  I^ 
86i,  ed  3;  III.,  87;  C[tiic%uio,  La  ordru  rcli{,^eux  d«  Si.  Lu&ire. 
Lyon,  i860. 

♦  R,\VNAI.DUS,  ad  an.  1486,  n.  57 ;  1488,  n.  7.  (The  ♦Hrief  litf« 
cittd  is  dated  Rome,  May  10,  148S.  •Lib.  brev.  20,  f.  >|) ;  BmsiKO, 
aij.  Art.-h..St  Ijjmb.,  VI.,  552  ifg.;  O^Jl^Tfi^:,  VI.. 61  Jc-?.:  lliil!  Ord. 
Pracdic,  IV.,  5;  Lea,  1 1.,  143, 366*<¥.!  111.,  621  ;  Fui-GOsius,  Ue  dictia 
lib.  IX.,  c  II.  C/.  thc*l*ntfs  (othe  Archlii%!ioji  of  M,iyciice,dat.  Kome, 
June  iS,  i4S6,;indCoihe.\bbot  of  VVetnipnen, dated iheiiameday.  Lib. 
brev.  18,  f.TO3-4''.     Scttct  Archives  of  the  V^lii.tn. 

t  Besides  ihc  detailed  Kcport  of  SlCJSMOMIK)  Hl^  COMTI,  I.,  303  sef^ 
ef.  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1487,  n.  23  ;  BKBTHlliR,  Hisl.  dc  1'6b''*«  Gallic, 
hb.  L,,  an.  1487;  and  especially  Chevaujjk's  cxhaiisiive  work,  Mem. 
Hist,  sur  Ics  H(!n5sic3  en  Datiphin<f,  38  s(^,  (Valence,  1890).  See  ako 
GUETTtE,  Vin.,64  stq.;  and  Uendeb,  Cesch,  dtr  Waldenscr  (Ulm, 
l8jo),Si,  and  i:j  on  the  per«;cuiion  of  the  Waldcnscs  in  Piedmont ;  as 
also  Hamk,  744  j/y-i  jmd  LtA,  IL,  159  J^- 
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was  successful  in  cfTcclIng  the  reconciliation  of  a  number  ol 
Hussites  with  the  Church.* 

The  arrival  in  Rome  of  the  famous  Pico  dclla  Mirandola 
in  the  year  i486,  brought  to  light  the  jealous  <are-wtth^hich 
the  integrity  of  the  Faith  was  guarded  in  the  Papal  city. 
Many  of  the  opinions  put  forth  by  this  gifted  but  fanciful 
and  impulsive  philosopher  were  made  up  of  a  confused 
medley  of  Platonic  and  Cabalistic  notions-f  Brimming 
over  with  youthful  ambition  and  conceit,  Pico  announced 
his  intention  of  holding  a  public  disputation  in  which  he 
would  produce  no  less  than  900  propositions  in  "dialectics, 
morals,  physics,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  theology,  magic 
and  Cabalism  "  for  discussion-  Some  of  these  would  be  his 
own  i  the  rest  would  be  taken  from  the  works  of  Chaldean, 
Arabian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Egyptian  and  l^atin  sages.  In 
regard  to  those  that  were  his  own,  and  which  he  purposed 
to  defend  by  arguments  worked  out  in  his  own  mind,  he 
expressly  declared  that  he  would  "maintain  nothing  to  be 
true  that  was  not  approved  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
hcrchief  Pastor,  Innocent  VIII."  He  invited  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  offered  to  pay  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  confidently  expected  to  score  a  brilliant 
triumph.  The  reverse,  unfortunately,  was  what  happened. 
Some  experienced  theologians  declared  several  of  the 
proposed  theses  to  be  tainted  with  heresy,  and  In  conse- 

•  See  Palackv,  v..  r,  503,  (f.  381,  and  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1485, 
n.  19;  i486,n.  58  j  1.487,11.34. 

■f  TiRABOSCHi,  Bibl.  Mod.,  IV.,  96  stq.\  Mi:im:rs,  Lcbcnsbcscli- 
reibungci),  II.,  t  scq.\  RiTTER,  IX.,  391  seq.;  Stuckl,  III.,  167  t^.\ 
Berti,  in  the  Ri«st  Contcmpotanea,  XVI.  (Torino,  1859);  Reumoxt, 
Lor«n«),  VL,  80 J^f,,  460, cd.  3.  Prili.r  in  Weuer  unci  WeJic's  Kirchca- 
le»tkon.  VIII.,  3549  ffj'.,  cd.  3;  ViLLAKUEVA,XVin.,  43  J*"?.;  TuiPCPJ, 
in  the  pcriodiuil  II  Papato,  an.  Xvi.,  5)cric  ;,  vol.  XXU  \^.  1  M'f.,  and 
30  icq.;  Calori  Cksis,  Gwv.  Pi(»  dclla  Mirandola  (Bftloi,Ta  !S?2X  and 
Caboutys  notice  in  Raucgna  d.  LetL  luL  (tS9$)  III.,  303  teq. 
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quence  the  Pope  refused  to  permit  the  disputation,  and 
appointed  a  cominission  of  bishops,  theologians  and  canon- 
ists to  examine  them.  This  commission  pronounced  some 
of  Pico's  propositions  to  Idc  heretical,  rash,  and  hkely  to  give 
scandal  to  the  faithful ;  many  contained  heathen  philo- 
sophical errors  which  had  been  already  condemned,,  others 
favoured  Jcwieh superstitions.  The  judgment  was  perfectly 
just,  and  was  adopted  by  Innocent,"  and  though  a  great 
number  of  the  propositions  u-crc  acknowledged  to  be 
Catholic  and  true,  the  reading  of  the  whole  series  was  for- 
bidden on  account  of  the  admixture  of  falsehood.  Never- 
theless, since  the  character  of  the  theses  was  purely 
academic,  and  since  the  author  had  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
had  sworn  never  to  defend  any  similar  assertions,  no  blame 
of  any  sort  was  to  attach  to  Pico's  reputation.  The  Papal 
Brief  pronouncing  this  decision  was  dated  Auguat  4,  i486, 
but  was  not  published  till  December^  Meanwhile  Pico-^ 
so  his  enemies  assert — in  great  haste  "  in  twenty  nights," 
composed  an  apology  explaining  hts  propositions  in  a 
Catholic  sense,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici, 
and  had  printed  in  Neapolitan  territory,  antedating  it  (May 
31),  so  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  defending  what  the 
Pope  had  condemned,  after  having  previously  declared  his 
absolute  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Pico 
on  his  side  maintained  tliat  he  had  not  known  of  the  Papat 

*  Some  of  the  thuc^i  arc  undoubtedly  irreconcilable  with  Cithoiic 
dogmu.  One,  for  instance,  asserts  thai  Our  L-ord  descended  into  hell 
only  virtually  and  not  in  reality ;  cliat  »  mortal  tin  bcin[;  limited  by  iu 
relation  to  time  cannot  receive  an  eternal  punishment ;  that  the  witness 
borne  by  magic  and  Cabalism  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  yna  as  vabd  u 
arguments  dra^wn  from  legitimate  sdcncc;  MtUNKRS,  IIt  24  »f.  C/. 
TIRABOSCHI,  Stor.  d.  Lett,  lul.,  VI.,  i   33^ 

t  This  is  exprcMly  >iiited  by  tlic  FcmiicM:  Envoy  in  CapFELLI,  70. 
The  Brief  is  to  be  found  in  Uull.,  V.,  337-9. 
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Brief,  until  told  of  it  the  Sth  January,  1485,  wlicii  he  was  on 
his  way  to  France.  This  probably  was  lilerally  net  untnie  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  when  he  wrote  his 
apology  he  had  no  inkling  of  the  contents  of  the  Brief, 
which  had  been  written  on  August  8. 

Matters  now  became  more  complicated.  Pico  was 
chatted  with  having  broken  his  oath,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  greater  publicity  to  his  views.  In  consequence  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  and  efforts  were  made  to  have  him 
arrested.*  Thanks  to  the  energetic  mediation  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  Pico  was  permitted  to  retire  to  a  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  Meanwhile  a  complete  change 
had  been  wrought  in  the  young  scholar's  soul  by  the  unex- 
pected humiliation.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  much  the 
same, as  that  of  other  young  men  of  liis  rank  aiiH  position. 
From  henceforth  he  renounced  all  desire  for  fame  and 
ambition,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  prayer,  penance 
and  work.s  of  mercy,  except  in  so  far  as  he  still  continued 
to  prosecute  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  with 
redoubled  zeal.  These  resulted  in  the  production  of  several 
exegetical  and  philosophical  works ;  one  of  which,  on  the 
seven  enemies  of  religion— unbelievers,  Jews,  Mahomcdans, 
pagans,  heretics,  false  Christians,  and  occultists  tastrologe^^ 
magicians,  etc.), — was  never  finished.  By  Savonarola's  advice 
he  resolved  upon  entering  the  Dominican  Order,  but  his  life 
of  eager  and  unremitting  toil  was  cul  short  by  death,  before 
he  had  time  to  carry  uul  his  purpoae.  He  died  November 
i/t  1494*  '"  Ihc  previous  year  the  new  Pope.  Alexander 
VI.  had,  in  an  autograph  Brief  granted  him  absolution,  in 
case  he  might  have  indirectly  violated  his  oath,  and  also  the 
assurance,  that  neither  by  liis  apology  nor  in  any  other  way 

*  C/.iht  Bishop  of  Lucci's  lelier  of  Dec.  5,  1487,  in  Cappetxi,  71, 
n.  3,  and  the  Papal  letter  of  Dec.  16,  1487,  published  by  FiTA,  in  the 
Holciin  <Jc  la  R.  Acad,  de  li  Historia,  XVI.,  315-16  (1890). 
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had  he  ever  been  guilty  of  formal  heresy.  There  U  no 
mention  in  the  Brief,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers, 
of  the  theses  condemned  by  Innocent  Vlll." 

The  Jews  in  Spain  were  a  source  of  considerable  trouble 
to  Innocent  VII  [.  They  had  become  a.  real  danger  to  the 
population  bythcir  usury  and  their  proselytising.  In  1484, 
the  Pope  took  measures  to  counteract  the  evil;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  granted  permission  to  several  Jews  and 
heretics  to  make  their  abjuralioii  privately,  but  "  in  presence 
of  the  King  and  Quccn."t  About  the  same  time  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  Aragon  on  account  of  the  introduction 
into  that  province  of  the  Intiiiisition.  The  Jews  who  had 
submitted  to  baptism,  called  Maranos,  opposed  the  measure 
by  every  means  that  they  could.  Money  proving  of  no 
avail   they   determined    to    resort    to    as&as^^ination.     On 

mm  *  This  disprKcs  of  the  nttemjiis  of  some  Ronminidiw  (we  G.  FACANt, 
Giov.  Pico  <lclta  Mirandola,  condannalo  da  Innocenzo  VIII., »n<j  pro- 
saolio  (U  Alcuandro  VI.,  in  Uic  pcnodiuil  II  Kosii^ini,  VoL  V.,  n.  ^, 
p.  333-49,  MiUno,  tSSg),  to  Te|>re«eni  ihe  pronouncement  of  Alexander 
Vr.  as  nonrailii  liiiu  thai  of  Inivocpiit  VI 1 1.  (/.  Civiliii  OiiLolita  (1 8S3), 
II.,  616  se^.:  {1S89)  II.,  261  sti/.  Osseivatore  CatIolico(Mibno,  1889), 
X.91  and  93.  Scuola  Qitlolica  an.  xvil^  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  $60  Jtfi 
Tbipfj'I,  in  the  articles  quoted  su/>r,r,  csperially  37  j^y.  (where  the  Krief 
of  Alexander  H  printed).  See  also  KtuscH,  lnde.x,  I.,  59,  wherein  is  to 
be  fournl(p.  58)  the  ConMitiilion  of  tlic  I'aiwl  Lciisilc,  Nitwli'i  rrjimo,  of 
die  y<at  1491,  whith  conUiins  ihc  earliest  known  prohibition  of  any 
printed  book  (amongst  others  Pico's  Theses  .ippcar  in  ii).  Keusch 
acknowlcdtEcs  that  V\ca  was  treated  with  the  tjreatest  considcialioii  at 
Rome. 

t  RAyNALDV?,adan.  1484,^80,81;  i48$,n.ii.  Oii  Innocent  VIII. 
3uul  ihc  .Spanish  InqnUition  see  LLOKLNTt,  l.,38l  ttq.,  389-91,  ysysfl-; 
(lAJts,  KirclienijCii^hichtc  Spaniem,  III.,  2,  22  sey.;  FlTA,  in  IM.de 
U  R.  Arad,  dc  h  HIm.,  XVI.,  367  sty.  (shews  L1orcnlc'»  inaccucucy)  \ 
KOTtRiCO,  II.,  99  st^.y  101  J<Y.,  104  ;  the  Dull  primed  on  p.  loi  se^., 
confirms  the  account  given  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Pastor,  Hist. 
Popes,  IV.,  398  uj.  (Engl,  trans.}. 
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September  15,  1485,  the  inquisitor,  Pedro  Arbues,  who  has 
been  quite  groundlesaty  accused  of  extreme  harshness,  was 
attacked  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saragossa,  and  mortally 
wounded.*  Tliis  and  other  occurrences  shewed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  severe  measures.  Cruci- 
fixes were  mutilated,  consecrated  hosts  profaned  ;  in  Toledo 
a  plot  was  concocted  by  the  Jews  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  city  on  Good  Friday,  and  massacring  all  the 
Christians.  Ferdinand  finally  determined  to  resort  to  a 
drastic  remedy;  on  March  31,  1492,  an  edict  was  published 
requiring  all  Jews  either  to  become  Christians,  or  to  leave 
the  country  by  the  jtst  July.f  Most  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
crossed  over  to  Portugal ;  a  good  many  went  to  Italy^  and 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  toleration  by 
the  majority  of  the  fifteenth  century  Hopes.§  Many 
Spanish  Jews  who  had  been  banished  in  former  years  had 


•  The  Canonisation  of  V.  Arbues  in  rSfi?  (cf.  G.  COiiA,  P.dt  Arboes, 
Koma,  1867)  K^vc  rise  to  most  violent aitzcks  against  ihc  Holy-  Sec; 
RiVSCII,  Kleinc  Scl)rif(«n  386  uf.,  hoa  3bc<ivi)  that  tlx  blttercitl  ot  these 
were  writlen  at  ina'igMtA  by  iJolIinger.  In  regard  to  Uolllngcr,  ef, 
KKfCi-K,  in  the  Dcutschenvolksblatt,  1867,  Nos.  I3i,  134,  173,  18;; 
Civ.  Catt,  6  Serie,  XI.,  173  «y,  38s  Jty.;  HijL.PoliL.Bl.,  LX.,  84$ 
le^. ;  Gams,  SpAnicn,  III.,  3,  2;  J^.,  and  HEKGElVROTtlER,  Kircbe  und 
Staat,599  v^.  C/.alio  RoiiRBACHER-KN6Pi'LLK,73f/^.  At  DsUinger's 
insligatton (see  MicHAFL,  Dfillinger,  226sff.[tSq2]X  Kaulbadi  cnmposed 
his  portJsan  ikelch  ".'\rbuc5."'  The  unlii^iloricAl  cktrscier of  this  wort 
U  acknowledged  by  KCUaCIl,  Im.  cii.,  aad  L^\:  Tlic  Martyiduiii  oi 
S.  P.  Arbues,  New  York,  1889. 

♦  Hk^cle,  Ximciies,  390  «y. ;  A^f*tX^K  DE  1,09  RtOS,  HBt.de  los 
Judios  de  Espaha,  HI.,  604  seg.,  and  FiTA,  Edicto  de  los  Reyes  Caliilica* 
dCGtemmdo  dc  sus  cslades  i  todoa  I03  Judim,  in  Bol  de  la  R.  Acad,  de 
U  Hlst^  XI^  5i3-a8  {ii&7).  On  tlie  danger  [o  .Spain  from  the  Jew* «e 
C.  F.  Hkmah,  Die  Hbtorische  Wcll»tcllunt:  der  Juden,  34  stg.  Lcip- 
tig,  1883,  ed.  2. 

I  Rev.  d'ttudcs  Juivcs,  XV.,  117. 

3  nia.,\\\.,22^ 
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settled  to  KooK^  ana  cvca  coatxncd  to  inamiMtc  tbcinscncs 
into  vsnoui  ocdoBstml  wMtts ;  as  ii"tt^  biucb  ■■Docctft 
took  measures  to  prcvcnc.* 

Xorrcnts  m  wmc  B>ve  bscn  poBfod  fortn  agsinst  Intio- 
cent  VIII.  on  accoont  of  hb  BaS  of  December  5,  1484,011 
the  subject  of  witchczafL  It  has  been  obstinately  main- 
tained  that  tfae  Pope  by  this  Bull  aothontatively  imposed 
on  the  German  natJoo  the  entreat  supcfstflioRs  in  icgaid 
to  the  bUck  art,  detnonoloey,  and  witcbcnft.t  Then  could 
not  be  a  greater  dtstortkm  of  facts  than  is  involved  in  this 
assertion.  All  ex-idcnce  goes  to  shev  that  loi^  bcfbie  the 
Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  the  belief  in  witchcraft  had  pre- 
vailed in  Gennany.  The  *"  Kocmicarius  "  of  the  Dominican 
inquisitor  Johanoes  Nidcr.  which  appeared  at  the  tttne  of 

conm  Inaoccfitio  Octsvo  coeiia  arhaaam  iaieormB  pwfcjhm  of  Aat 
Lolliaif  J^M.  a  typap*.  VaMZOl,  IX,  1S3.  hts  a  cetam  connecboa 
with  ihe. 

«  K.  Mt-LLSK,  Bcridi  oh  d.  Gcgcmr.  StaDd  d.  ForsduM«  aal  don 
G^iiet  der  VMrcfwtuilorscbai  Zdt,  j6.  The  fint  penon  who  accuMd 
Innocent  oi  baa^  the  onpaUoi  at  ibe  infanation  trhicfa  gzrt  me  10 
ibe  whole  body  of  pncttSags  »ipaxM  wkcbcraft,  ms  the  rrotesont 
ptalot  }.  M.  S<hwagcr  (Ce»cfa.  d.  Hexcaprocesse,  I.,  39  [BcrEn,  tySiW 
SOLPAK  found  binuelf  nmble  10  agree  wkh  tbk  suiement,  as  a  hr^ 
number  of  Ihe  tjiah  for  wHchcnft  had  |»cocdcd  the  pubticatian  of  the 
Bun.  Ncverthdcaa  be  nAcBcotljr  aeciiacs  ihe  I'xpacf  of  lavias  bjr 
this  **  infixUiUe  praM<noeiMat  *  nised  the  belief  in  wilcbciaft  which 
hitherto  had  been  (.mdentned  by  the  Charch,intoadogina(l.,  3SSA;f.X 
DsQingcr  reilcrajed  this  accautioo  (Janus,  :69,  and  Tcatredc  dcr 
Mitmh.  AUd.,  1SS7).  Although  SaITCR  {Z.  Hcxcnbulfo,  65  [Uhn, 
i884]>and  HetLfiK  in  the  Kaihol.  SchweiMrbl.,  VIII.,  (1  £93)^316 Mf., 
had  to  cruthingly  refuted  it  tlot  no  lenous  investigator  ought  ever  to 
have  nentioDed  it  again.  C/.  abo  MlCHAEl^  Dnlltnger,  157,  547  My., 
(Innsbrock,  1S94,  ed.  j),and  HERGBMRATHn,  fGrcbc  und  Suat,  609 
Iff.  Agaiiut  Bucfawald's  unhutorical  aascrtions,  t/.  HbL- PdiL-BL, 
XCVIIL,  3I3J^.,  318J1V.:  and  KAV^EJi.in  ihc  HisL  JahiU,  VH.,  3361 
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the  Council  uf  Basic,  shews  what  fantastic  nations  on  tfae 
subject  were  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  Century. 
Nearly  all  the  dc]u5ion.<)  which  appear  in  the  later  witcb- 
trials  are  to  be  found  here ;  though  ll>cre  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  many  executions  as  in  later  times,  it  is  plain 
thcit  the  process  of  trial  for  witchcraft  was  in  use  lotig 
before  the  Bull  of  14S4.  But  the  secular  authorities  had 
been  accustomed  to  interfere  in  these  trials,  wltereas  in  the 
process  by  the  inquisition,  the  co  operation  of  the  secular 
power  was  only  invited  when  the  trial  was  ended.* 

What  then  did  Innocent  VIM.  do? 

The  Bull  of  December  5th,  ( 4.95,  begins  by  saying  that 
he  liad  lately  heard  "  not  without  deep  concern,^  that  in 
various  parts  of  upper  Germany  as  also  in  the  provinces, 
cities,  territories,  districts,  and  bishoprics  of  Mayence. 
Cologne,  Treves,  Salxburg  and  Bremen,  many  persons  of 
both  etcxes  falling  away  from  the  Catholic  Faitli,  had  con- 
tracted carnal  unions  with  devils,  and  by  spells  and  magic 
rhymes  with  their  incantations,  curses,  and  other  diabolical 
arts,  had  done  grievous  harm  to  both  men  and  beasts. 
•■  They  even  deny  with  perverse  lips,  the  Faith  in  which 
they  were  baptised."  Two  Dominican  professors  of  theo- 
logy. Hcinrich  Institoris  in  Upper  Germany,  and  Jacob 
Sprengcr,  in  many  parts  of  the  Rhine  Country,  liad  been 
ap]K>inted  1'apal  Inquisitors  into  all  forms  of  heresy;  but 
a-t  the  localities  named  in  the  Bull  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  thtsc  inquisitors'  faculties,  scvetll 
persons,  clerics  as  well  as  laymen,  inhabiting  these  places. 
had  presumptuously  taken  uixin  themselves  to  deny  that 
they  had  power  there  to  arrest  and  punish  these  ofTenderfi. 

♦  C/lFiNKKjin  [he  Hist.  Jahrb.,XlV-j34i  rcf.,and  jANSsm-pASlW, 
Ccsch.  d.  Deutstli.  V«Ikcs,  VI 11.,  495  fiy,,  507  itg.  It  Utobe  hoped 
ituii  m^  respected  colleague  H.  Finke  wit!  conunuc  and  complete  ka 
wgrk. 
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Hence  in  the  pienitudc  of  his  Apostolical  powers  Innocent 
now  commanrls  that  these  persons  arc  not  to  be  hindered  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office  towards  any  individual^  whatsoever 
may  be  his  rank  and  condition.  After  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  old  Catholic  custom,  the  Pope  goes  on  to  exhort 
the  inquisitors  to  quench  superstition  by  seeing  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  duly  preached  to  the  people  in  the  parish 
chnrches.  and  employing  whatever  means  may  seem  to 
them  best  calculated  to  secure  that  they  shall  be  well 
instructed.  He  specially  command.s  the  Bishop  of  Stras- 
burg  to  protect  and  assist  them,  to  inflict  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  Church  on  all  who  resist  them  or  put 
hindrances  in  their  way,  and  if  necessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  power.* 

The  Bull  contains  no  dogmatic  decision  of  any  sort  on 
witchcraft.  It  assumes  the  possibility  of  demoniacal  influ- 
ences on  human  beings  which  the  Church  has  always  ■ 
maintained,  but  claims  no  dogmatic  authority  for  its  pro- 
nouncement on  the  p.irlicular  cases  with  which  it  was  deal- 
ing at  the  moment,  The  form  of  the  document,  which 
refers  only  to  certain  occurrences  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  ol  the  Pope,  shews  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  bind  any  one  to  believe  in  the  things  men- 
tioned in  it.  The  question  whether  the  J'ojw  himself 
believed  in  them  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  His 
judgment  on  this  point  has  no  greater  importance  than 
attaches  to  a  Papal  decree  in  any  other  undogmatic  question, 
ft),,  on  a  dispute  about  a  benefice.  The  Hull  introduced  no 
new  element  into  the  current  beliefs  about  witchcraft. 
ft  is  absurd  to  accuse  it  of  being  the  cause  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  witches,  when  we  see  in  the  "  Sachscnspicgd  " 
that  burning  alive  was  already  the  legal  punishment  for  a 
witch.    All  that  Innocent   VIII.  did  was  to  confirm  the 

•  Bull,  v..  396  stf. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitors  over  these  cases.  The  Bull 
simply  empowered  Ihem  to  try  alt  matters  concerning 
witchcraft,  without  exception,  before  their  own  tribunaJs,  by 
Canon-law ;  a  process  which  was  totally  clifTereat  from 
that  of  the  later  trials.  Possibly  the  Bull,  in  so  far  as  it 
admonished  the  inquisitors  to  be  on  the  alert  in  regard  to 
witchcraft  may  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  cases;  but  it  affords  no  justification  for  the  accusa- 
tion that  it  introduced  a  new  crime,  or  was  in  any  w-ay 
responsible  for  the  iniquitous  horrors  of  the  witch-hanyir^ 
of  later  times.* 

Unfortunately,  nothing  of  any  importance  was  done 
under  Innocent  VIII.  for  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
abiiscs,t  At  the  same  time  Infcssura's  statement  that  the 
Tope  had  authorised   concubinage  in  Rome  is  absolutely 

*  C/.  Jaksses- Pastor,  VIM,  507  j^.,  where  also  details  aic  to  be 
found  in  reirard  to  the  wilch-hammer. 

t  Besides  renewing  tlie  Constitutiun  of  Pius  II.,  agninst  the  abuse  of 
clerical  privileges  (Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1488.  n.  21-31),  InDOcent  VIIL 
gave  various  deciainns  a£a.iiis[  ilic  abuse  of  Coninicndams  {see  Collecta 
quoiiindoin  privilcu.  ordin.  Cistcrclensis  open  Johannis  Abbatif  C^terci, 
Ilivione,  1491)  Anil  istued  »  numt>erof  eiuictnienu  inlended  to  introduce 
reforms  in  Italy  {t/.  Hull.  Ord.  Pracd.,  IV.,  15,  39),  Si»in  and  Poctnp] 
(Kavnaluus,  ad  an.  1485, 11.  36 ;  uJf?,  n.  19-33  ;  1468,  n.  7),  Enghiid 
(VVlLKllfS,  III.,  631  Ntf.;  MANSt,  Suppl.,  V.,  343  ieq.\  and  otber 
countries  [sf.  RArNALnuS,  ad  nn.  1490,  n.  33  ;  Christoi>h>^  II.,  366; 
Slud  aus  d.  Bencdiktlnerordcn,  VIII.,  jji ;  TliEiMM, Mon.  Slav,!., 
530  21;  Buscii,EjiKUiid.I.,a39;  Bull.  Ord.  Praedic,lV.,6s).  Thcdaie 
of  the  *Brief  of  Reform  to  the  Portuguese  E^sropaie  i<  I4$B,  May  S, 
Lib.  brev.  30.  f  35^.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  Two  Brieft  of 
Innocent  VUI.,  dated  Nov.  2,  1487,  and  April  3,  1493,  in  Cod.  IV.,  VI., 
I,  of  the  University  Library  at  Genoa,  refer  to  tlie  reform  of  die  cleigy  in 
Perugia.  On  i-eforms  in  ihe  Bi&hopiic  of  Ratisbon,  see  Janmkr,  ML, 
596.  the  Bull  mcniioiicd  there  is  dated  Roiiuie,  1490,  18  Cal  Ma)i  A*  if, 
Tke  copy  is  In  tlic  J>iplonuU  of  die  Catlicdml  CKipicr  of  Ratisbon, 
1, 138  in  Ibe  E(M»;op>l  Archives,  Kfttigbon.  See  also  SiNNACtlBR,  Beit- 
raye  lUT  Cicsch.  vnn  ttrixen,  Vll.,  6.wy.   Brixen,  1830, 
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unfounded.*  We  have  documentary  evidence  that  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Hungary,  he  punished  this 
vice  with  severity.-j"  No  proof  that  he  favoured  it  in 
Komc  has  yet  been  adduced.  The  mere  assertion  of  an 
admittedly  uncritical  chronicler  with  a  strong  party  bias 
and  given  to  retailing  without  examination  whatever  gossip 
was  current  in  Rome,  could  not  be  accepted  in  any  case 
without  further  testimony.  In  this  particular  instance  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  the  probable  origin  of  the  calumny. 
In  1489  it  was  discovered  that  a  band  of  unprincipled 
officials  were  carrying  on  a  profitable  traffic  in  (brgcd 
Bulls.  Neither  entreaties  nor  bribes  were  of  any  avail  to 
induce  Innocent  to  abstain  from  punishing  the  crime  with 
the  utmost  severity.  Domenico  of  Vitcrbo  and  Francesco 
Maldente  who  were  found  guilty  were  hanged,  and  their 
bodies  burnt  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore.J 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  tlie  forged  Bulls  were 
to  this  clTect,§  and  the  supposed  permission  accorded  by 

♦  It  is  characlcrisiic  of  Infessora's  latest  cdilor  H.  TOMMAsrNi,  tliat 
((L  3J9)  he  lets  this  preposterous  observnlion  pass  wtlhoui  any  comment, 
whereas  all  sorts  of  tritlm^  rem-trks  ace  honotitei)  with  criticil  noiet. 
He  makes  no  mcniioa  of  what  Raynaldus,  ad  xn.  1490,  n.  22,  aays 
agnin^t  lnf«9ura, 

t  C/.  page  350,  note  t.  See  in  the  ♦Injunction  to  the  Archbithop  of 
Rnucn  10  t^c  measures ^ttTAinti  clerii'ji]  concubinngc :  Nc»  igitur  \a]e%  et 
tamos  abusus  cquo  anima  tolcrarc  nequeuntcs.  Lib.  brev.  30,  f.  167. 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

J  Sl<:tSMONI)0  DE*  COXTl,  II.,  37  /CJ. ;  INFESSURA,  350,  C/. 
ilEROZHKorar.R,  Kirchc  und  Stoat,  3$?.  anil  Zikgi:rle,  Hiritraxc, 
XXVII.  On  the  burning  of  another  foigcr  of  DuUs  in  M.iy  1489^  see 
LJCHNOWSKv,  VIII.,  Regest,  No.  1351,  and  Mittheil.  d.  OcstCTicich. 
iDStinits,  11.,  61 J  stg.  Thii  furtfed  Hull  ii  tiliU  preserved  in  the  \'icnnn 
Suie  Aichivea. 

§  One  instance  of  sucb  a  foTged  Dull  may  be  mcntionrd  whirh  called 
fonh  a  protest  from  the  Pope.  Tlie  "Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  of  June  10,  r488,  mentioned  in  notetabme  (1/.  RAriHAiJJtra,  ad 
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Innocent  VITI.  to  the  NorwegianB  to  celebrate  Mass  with- 
out wine  was  also  a  forgery.* 

The  existence  of  such  a  confederacy  for  forging  Bulls, 
throws  a  Uirid  light  on  the  state  of  morals  in  the  Papal 
Court,  where  Franceschetto  CihA  set  the  worst  possible 
example.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  the  system  of  pur- 
chasing offices  greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  untrust- 
worthy officials.  The  practice  may  be  explained,  but  can- 
not he  excused  by  the  financial  distress  with  which 
Innocent  VII!.  had  to  contend  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  t  and  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the  ttme.J 

In  the  Bull  increasing  the  number  of  the  College  of 
Secretaries  from  the  original  six  to  thirty,  want  of  money, 
which  had  obliged  the  I'ope  to  pawn  even  the  Papal  mitre, 
is  openly  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this  measure.§  Be- 
tweiyi  them,  the  new  and  the  old  secretaries  {amongst  the 
later  were  Gasparo  Biondo,  Andreas  Trapczuntius,  Jacobus 
Volaterranu5,  Johannes  Pctrus  Arrivabcnus.  and  Sigis- 
mondo  dt:'  Conti)  brought  in  a  .sum  of  62,400  gold  florins  and 

an.  r4SS.  n.  7),  states  ttut  the  incumbent  of  Si.  Albin  in  Normandy 
asserted  tKit  he  liad  nbiained  permi&iinn  from  ihe  Pope  lo  marry :  the 
Aichbiahop  is  desired  to  injiitute  legal  ptoceedinfrs  .igainst  ibe  dc&n- 
C|ueiil  tKill]  Tor  Clii;  (rime  and  Ihe  libcL 

•  Ajrain^t  this  nssenion  inadc  by  Raplmel  ViiUtenaniLS  (Geogr.,  L  VII.) 
see  AsciiiiACH,  Kirclieiilexikon,  III.,  4fir  ;  anil  Thiprm.  Rdigiane  e 
9;ton.-i  0  tre  pontefici  e  ire  ciluinnie.     Romn,  11(73. 

i  Cf.  CAPPKi.Lt,  jz;  Ckcconi,  Hoccolino  Gunoni,  140,  194  ny, ; 
GomxiB,  Cam.  Ap.,  206  jcy,,  213,  262;  see  ihitt,  lyt  srg..  for  the 
eitpenscs  causciI  by  ihc  contest  with  Naples.  Numlierlcsa  Briefs  (»c- 
ptore  Ihc  tcfrititG  dearth  of  money.  Cf.  Hist.  Jahrtx,  Vt.,  ^JS  J  *Bricf  o< 
Aug.  3,  i486  to  BoIogii.-j  (Sute  Archives.  Bologna);  see  JiI*o  •Lilj. 
bfcv.  19,  f.  392,  4u6t4'4'  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  A  ilocunwiri 
OB  the  rc-Litions  bcfween  Ihc  Kugijer  fnmily  and  the  I^pal  Court  ill  ibe 
year  1487,  in  MiitheiL  d  Ver.  f.  Gesch.  v.  Niiml)etx,  189& 

I  See  BiiKCKH»Rr>T,  Ciiliur,  1.,  48,  ed,  3, 

%  BuU..V..350.f^. 
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received  in  return  certain  privileges  und  a  share  in  various 
taxes.  Innocent  VIII.  also  created  the  College  of  Piom- 
batori  willi  an  entrance  fee  of  500  gold  florins.  Even  the 
office  of  Librarian  to  the  Vatican  was  now  for  sale*  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  the  evils  to  which  such  a  state  of  things 
must  give  rjae.  Sigismondo  de'  Conti  closes  his  narrative 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  secretaries  with  the  words  ; 
"  Henceforth  this  oflice  which  had  been  hitherto  bestowed  as 
a  reward  for  industry,  faithfulness,  and  eloquence,  became 
simply  a  marketable  commodity.f  Those  who  had  thus 
purchased  the  new  offices  endeavoured  to  indemnify  them- 
selves out  ofother  people's  pockets.  These  greedy  oflicials 
whose  only  aim  was  to  get  as  much  for  tliemselves  as 
possible  out  of  the  churches  with  which  they  had  to  do,  were 
naturally  detested  in  all  countries,  and  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  reform*  The  corruptibility  of  al!  the  oflficials 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  carrying  with  it  general 
insecurity  and  disorder  in  Rome,  since  any  criminal  who 


•  GOTTLOB,  Cam.  Ap..  248-49  ;  iNPESSrSA.  330  j  SICISMONDO  DE^ 
CONTr,  11.,  39  j/y. ;  TANCt,  in  Milllicil.  J.  Instiluw,  Xlll.,  75  ;  Anrh. 
d.  Soc  Rom,  XII,,  ij  wy.,  ard  a  •Letter  from  Bonfranccsco  ArloMi, 
cUc.  Rome,  Feb.  3i,  1488 :  La  S*"  di  N.  S"  a  qunii  dl  pet  libcianc 
da  certi  d«biti  et  interesse,  prenii&sa  maiura  consultatiane,  lu  vcnduto 
I'imntU  del  su«  secreuiiuto  ch' ^  in  ex|)cditione  de  brevi  el  bolle  che 
pa&sano  per  camera  cum  ccrii  alui  mcnicoli  adiuncti  per  63in  ct  400 
duuxti  pdrtili  fn  XXX.  accretoti  Dovamcuti  treali.  (Sutc  ^Vrchives, 
Modcna.)  In  teg.ird  to  the  .'\uditon  of  (he  KoU.  the  number  of  whom 
had  been  fixed  by  Sixius  IV.  in  1473  at  twelve,  Innacenl  VIII.  m 
14SS  i1e«:idcd  ihai  die  ofTicc  could  nol  be  held  with  a  bisliopnc  tltat  was 
aaHitl fiartiittt in/iJeiium.  T1iu»  the  whole  uf  ibc  honororiuni  for  ihi^ 
MTvke  WIS  reserved  for  ihe  lucmbers  of  the  Roman  Court;  see 
HiNSCUlus,  Kircbenrechl,  I.,  39S-99.  On  the  po»t  of  se^retano  inlimo 
created  by  Imioccnt,  sec  riE:rt.R,  Nuntialurcn,  4. 

t  Sl(iIM>{O.NDO  DK'  COKTI,  II.,  40  i   UuLUKGLR,  UdUagC,  HI.,  321. 

t  UciLUNCBR,  Kirdungesch.,  357. 

VOU  V.  IK 
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had  money  could  secure  immunity  from  punishment.* 
The  conduct  of  some  members  of  tlie  Pope's  immediate 
circle  even,  gave  great  scandal.  Franccsclietto  Citw  was 
mean  and  avaricious,  and  led  a  disorderly  life  "which  ^vas 
doubly  unbecomitig  in  the  sciti  uf  a  Pope.  He  paraded  the 
streets  at  night  with  Girolamo  Tuttavilla.  forced  his  way 
into  the  houses  of  the  citizens  for  evil  purposes,  and  was 
often  driven  out  with  shame."  In  one  night  Franceschetto 
lost  14,000  ducats  to  Cardinal  Riario  and  complained  to  the 
Pope  that  he  had  been  cheated.  Cardinal  dc  La  Italuc  also 
lost  8000  to  the  same  Cardinal  in  a  single  e^eninK-f 

In  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  the  gratification  of  iuch 
passions  as  these,  or  worse,  the  worldly-minded  Cardinals 
were  ahvays  on  the  watch  to  maintain  or  incre^ue  their 
power. 

This  explains  the  stipulation  in  the  election  capitulation 
tiiat  the  number  of  the  Sacred  College  was  not  to  exceed 
Iwenty-four.  Innocent  VII  I.  however  did  not  consider  him- 
self bound  to  Qbscr\'c  this  condition,  and  already  in  1485  we 
hear  of  his  intention  of  creating  new  Cardinals.  The 
College  refused  its  consent,^  and  the  opposition  of  the  older 
Cardinals  was  so  violent  and  persistent,^  that  some  years 
passed  before  the  Pope  was  able  to  carr>'  out  his  purpose.li 
In  the  interval  as  many  as  nine  of  tlie  old  Cardinals  liad 


♦  Cf.  IKFESSURA,  %-SI  Uf^  S42  «y.,  3S6  U9.;  GlUiCOKOVlVS,  Vll., 
283  ed,  3.,  pcnnU  out  tivu  all  tlie  other  cities  in  Italy  were  in  the  tame 

OM. 

t  Reumont.  Kdiii,  III.,  t,  197  itf.;  and  1/iRUHZO,  It.,  402,  ed.  3. 

I  •♦Dcip.tlth  from   J.  I'.  Arrivabenc,  fL»i.  Rome,  March    16,  148$. 

Goniajj-a  Archives,  Manluo. 
g  l>cipa.t(:li  of  Arrivabcne,  dnt.  Rome,  Feb.  17,  i486.  Uc.  ctt, 

II  On  the  nctjotimicms  ret^ardint;  the  cicalion  of  new  Qinlinals  in  the 
yciffi  1487  and  1488,  see  Uusut,  Loreruo,  73  sf^.,  nnd  a  *'I.elter  frocn 
Arloiti,  dat.  Rome,  Nov.  39,  148S.    Suic  Ardiives,  Modena. 
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died;  in  r^8.),  Phi:ibert  llugonet  (September  12),*  Stefano 
Nardini   (October    22),    Juan     Moles  (November    31);    in 

1485,  Pictro  Foscari  (September)  and  Juan  de  Aragoii ;  in 

1486,  Thuiiias  Bourchier  (June)  and  the  ^^cxxl  Gabriel 
kanjjoiii  (September  27) ;  in  1488,  Arcimbotdi  and  Charles 
dc  Bourbon  (September  i3).f 

Though,  in  one  respect,  these  deaths  Facilitated  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Cardinals,  on  the  other,  great  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  Ui^ciit  demands  of  tiic  various  Powers  for  the 
promotion  of  their  candidates.!  '"  t^*c  beginning  of  March 
1489  the  ncgotiati'Dns  were  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  five  new  cardinals  were 
nominated.  Two  of  these,  the  Grand-Master  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  Andre  d'Espinay,  were  absent.  The  three  who 
were  on  the  sjKJt.  l^orento  Cibo  (son  of  the  Popc'.s  brother 
Maurizio),  Ardicino  della  Porta  of  Novara,  and  Antoiiiotto 

*  In  a  *LcItcrfroni  G.  A.  Vespucci,  of  Sepu  tj,  i486,  which  says 
•Hcri  cU  niiLte  inort  cl  Rev"">  Qir''  Ji  M»li»ton  (Smic  Arthivei, 
Florence,  F.  39,  f.  368),  the  d»te  diAen  from  that  in  II'jrChakDI 
DiArium,  I„  90,  llicre  cxislt  a  rare  cotitcmporineoiis  impression,  Oiatio 
in  funcrc  dommi  r.  Card.  Malisconensb  (s.  I.  ct  a.  4°)  hy  A.  Loliius. 

+  With  lJURCH.\RDt  Uiarium,  1.,  pa*iii«,  (/.  PANViKiys,  339  j^.. 
and  QACnMlJ.>s  III.,  [46,  whn,  li«n'i;vcr,  it  not  a1w:i)'S  nrxumlc ;  Ms 
also  Berkavs,  V.  Manyr,  6,  and  BattagGia,  Fr.  G.  Rangoni,  31-36. 
Vcnciia,  1881. 

I  ••Report  of  J.  I„  Catanco,  dal.  Rome,  Dec  ty,  148S.  ((lonaiKa 
Archive!,  Mantua.)  On  the  insistence  of  the  Kinjr  of  England  ttwl  the 
Red  Hat  should  he  l>r*l(iHTd  on  his  t.ord  Chanctllor,  John  Monon,  see 
Hkowx,  t.,  537,  and  <ihBHARirr,  Adriun  von  Cofncto,  6.  In  the 
b«KinniiiK  of  1490,  Ctilliniachua  made  gnm  vfhrta  to  ohtiitn  the 
cnrdinakite  for  the  ixtth  and  younfjesi  son  of  Owimir  tit  Pol.ind,  who 
h;id  hem  elciricH  w  the  Hi^h(>pri(r  of  Cracow  b>'  the  Chapter  of  that 
Cathedral  in  14S8,  but  he  w^as  wnsocccssful  1  Zeissbekg.  Polnische 
Geschichlschreibiing,  569.  A  later  request  to  the  same  effect  from 
Fredericlc  II].,  al&o  failed.    C/.  Licmkowsky,  Vlll.,  Rege*t.  No.  1598. 
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Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  received  their  Red  Hats  at  once: 
Threeothera.MaffeoGherardo  of  Venice,  Fcderigo  Sansevc- 
rino  (son  of  Count  Robert),  and  Giovanni  dc'  Medici  were 
reserved  ih  pelio.* 

Some  of  the  new  Cardinals,  as  Ardicino  della  Porta, 
were  fit  and  worthy  nieii,f  which  made  it  all  the  sadder 
that  the  natural  son  of  Innocent's  brother,  and  the  boy 
Giovanni  dc'  Medici  should  have  been  added  to  their  rank& 
RaflTaele  <le  Voltcrra  severely  blames  this  open  violation 
of  the  pn^crlpttons  of  the  Church,  and  the  Annalist 
Kaynaldus  rightly  endorses  his  judgment^ 

Oiovanni  do'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  second  son,  was  then  only 
in  his  fourteenth  year;  he  was  born  December  II,  1475* 
His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  Church  at  an  age  at 
which  any  choice  ou  his  part  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
confided  his  education  to  distinguished  scholars  such  as 
Poliziano  and  Demetrius  ChalkondyUs. 

At  seven  years  old  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  the  chase 
after  rich  bcnclices  at  once  began.  Lorenzo  in  his  notes 
details  tliese  proceedings  with  appalling  candour.  In  I4S5, 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  year,  Giovanni  was 
presented  by  Louis  XI.  to  the  Abbacy  of  Font  Douce 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Satntes.      Sixtus  IV.  confirmed   this 


•  Cf.  BUKCHARD!  Dnrium,  1.,  333  «/.;  Sigismondo  de*  Coifxr,  I^ 
326  ttq.;  Sawudo,  Vite,  1244  seq.\  Panvinjus,  318-9;  C\rdclla, 
339  stg.;  TUtJASHE,  Djcin-SulUn,  336  se^.;  *Axdk:int>  dcUa  Porla 
writes,  ex  urbe  9  Martit  1489,  to  Lnrenxo  de'  Medici :  Nimiiainus  eideni 
n<n  ;iiTibott  (.Ardicino  and  Giot-onni  dc"  Medici)  hodie  ad  cardiiuUtus 
dignitatem  assumptos  fui»H:.    Socc  Archives,  Ftoicnce,  F.  46>  t  557. 

•t  SlClSMONDO  DE'  CONTI,  1.,  337  J^. 

J  Ravmaldus,  ad  an.  14*9,  n.  19.  The  evil  effect  of  Giovanni's 
cIcvalioQ  was  at  once  apparent  in  the  eflbrts  which  ^m  that  momeut 
the  Fcriareic  Amha;>sador  bc^aii  10  iiiakc  to  obtain  the  purple  for  tlie 
youthful  Ippoliiu  d'Ektc.  **Rcpoit  fiom  Ariotti,  diil.  Rome,  MarUi  J4| 
1489.    State  Archives,  Mo<lc»a. 


nomination,  declared  liim  capable  of  holding  benefices  and 
made  him  a  Protonotary  AposloHc.  Henceforth  "what- 
ever good  things  in  the  shape  of  a  benefice,  commendarn. 
rectorship,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  was  given  to 
Lorenzo's  son."  In  1484  he  was  already  tn  possession  of 
the  rich  Abbey  of  Passipnano,  and  two  years  later  was 
given  the  venerable  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  in 
comnifndam*  But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  Lorenzo, 
who  with  indefatigable  persistency  besieged  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  to  admit  the  boy  into  the  Senate  of  the  Church. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Giovanni's  age  as  two  years 
more  than  it  really  was,|  Innocent  VTM.  resisted  for  a 
long  time,  but  finally  gave  way  ;  and  he  was  nominated 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  wait  three  years  before 
he  assumed  the  insignia  of  the  cardinalatc  or  took  his  scat 
in  the  College.  Lorenzo  foimd  this  condition  extremely 
irksome,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1490,  instructed  his 
Ambassador  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the  time 
shortened.  The  Pope,  however,  who  wished  Giovanni  to 
devote  the  time  of  probation  to  the  study  of  Theology  and 
Canon-law,  was  inexorable,  and  Lorenzo  had  to  wait  till 
the  full  period  had  expired.  When,  at  last,  the  day  for  his 
son's  elevation  arrivc«i  he  was  too  ill  to  be  able  to  ^^\^X  at 
any  of  the  ceremonial  services-t  The  moment  they  were 
concluded  the  young  Cardinal  started  for  Romc,§  where 
great  preparations  were  being  made  for  his  reception.!!  On 
March  22,  1492,  th€  new  Cardinal  Deacon  of  S"  Maria 


I 


*  RBOHONt,  Lokiuo,  II.,  361  r/^.,iKl.  3;  TOCTI.  Montv  Cassino,  III., 
ii»;  Cafpklli,  65. 

t  ROSCOE,  Leo  X.,  App.,  2  jcy.;  BUSER,  Lnrenxo,  73  itg. 

X  ROSCOE,  Uo  X.,  (.,  37  J*V  ;  t^RVMONT,  LowHTO,  1 L,  400  stq.,  H.  S. 

g  De  Rossi,  Ricoyd-irw,  278. 

\\  t.^  *De5p3idi  from  Boccaccio,  dat.  Rome,  M&rch  at,  14^.  Slate 
Archives,  Modcn.-!. 
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in  Dominica  entcrud  Rome  by  the  Porta  (Id  I'ojmlo ;  on 
the  rollowing  day  the  Pope  admitted  him,  with  the 
customary  ceremonies,  to  the  Consistory.*  Tlic  General  of 
llic  {'ainaldolesc,  Pietro  Delfino.  says  that  Ihc  bearing  and 
(iL'ineanour  of  l!ie  young  Cardinal  maje  a  favourable 
iinpreiision  upon  all  present,  and  that  he  seemed  more 
inatiirc  than  could  have  been  expected  at  his  ag&f 
Lorenzo  at  once  wrote  to  his  son  an  admirable  letter  of 
advice  and  warnicig,  displaying  nut  only  great  political 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  the  Christian 
faith  and  <wntiment  tn  which  he  had  returned  at  the  close 
ofhiH  life  It  is  touching  to  read  the  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  young  man  to  lead  "an  honourable,  exemplary  and 
virtuous  life  "  which  seemed  especially  needed  by  one  fgoiag 
to  rt-wJe  in  a  great  city  which  had  become  "  a  \'ery  focus 
of  all  that  was  evil."  There  would  be  no  lack  of  "  bad 
counsellors,  seducers  and  envious  men."  who  would 
endeavour  to  "  drag  you  down  into  the  abyss  into  which 
they  themselves  have  fallen.  Counting  upon  your  youth 
they  will  expect  to  tind  this  an  easy  task.  Thus  tt  behoves 
you  to  set  yourself  to  prove  that  this  hope  is  unfounded, 
and  all  the  more  because  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  at  this 
moment  -SO  [Kwr  in  men  of  worllt  I  remember  the  days 
when  it  was  full  of  learned  and  virtuoLs  men,  and  theirs  Is 
the  example  (or  you  to  follow.  I'or  the  less  your  conduct 
resembles  that  of  those  who  now  compose  it,  the  more 
beloved  and  respected  will  )'nu  be.  You  must  equally 
avoid  the  Scylla  of  sanctimoniousness  and  the  Char^'bdis  of 

*  See  in  adrfitinn  to  RuRntABDi  nKirivim.  I,.  454  sry.,  the  hrltcr  rf 
DclGno,  died  in  ilie  following  role  and  tliat  of  Gyyv.  de'  Medici  to 
KoscoE,  App.,  17  Tff.i  J.  U  Catanro's  ♦'Report,  tUL  Konia,  Murch  aj, 
1497,  in  the  Gonu^a  Archives,  M.iniua 

t  Lettci  of  1'.  IJdfiiKx  in  Roscor.,  App.,  16,  and  in  BVRCHAKPl 
Diarium,  1-,  55;-^. 


profanity.  You  should  study  to  be  moderate  in  all  things, 
and  avoid  evcrj-thing  in  >'our  demeanour  and  in  your  words 
that  might  annoy  or  wound  others,  and  especially  not  make 
a  parade  of  austerities  or  a  strict  life.  Vour  own  judgment, 
when  matured  b>'  experience,  will  instruct  you  better  how 
to  carrj*  out  my  advice  than  any  detailed  counsels  that  I 
could  give  you  at  present 

*■  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  umienitanding  how  much 
depends  on  the  personality  and  example  of  a  Cardinal. 
If  the  Cardinals  were  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  whole 
world  would  be  the  better  for  it :  for  they  trniild  always 
elect  a  good  Pope  and  thus  secure  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom. Endeavour,  therefore,  to  be  such  that  it  would  be 
well  (or  all  If  the  rest  were  like  you.  Be  careful  in  all 
your  intercourse  with  the  Cardinafs  and  other  persons  ol 
high  rank,  to  be  guarded  and  reserved,  so  as  to  keep  your 
judgments  cool  and  unswayed  by  the  j>assioiis  of  others, 
for  many  act  irrationally,  because  their  aims  are  illicit. 
Keep  your  conscience  clear  by  avoiding  in  your  conversa- 
tion anything  that  could  be  injurious  to  others.  I  think 
this  is  of  the  first  imjxirtancc  for  yoti,  for  if  any  one  from 
passion  thinks  he  has  a  grudge  against  you,  it  is  much 
easier  for  him  to  change  his  mind  if  there  is  no  real  ground 
of  offence.  It  will  be  best  for  you.  in  Ihii  your  first  sojourn 
in  Rome,  to  make  much  more  u.sc  ol  your  cars  than  of  your 
tongue. 

"  To-day  I  have  given  yon  up  entirely  to  God  and  to  His 
Holy  Church.  He  therefore  n  worthy  priest,  and  act  so  as 
to  convince  all  %vho  see  you  that  the  well-being  and  honour 
of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Sec  arc  more  to  you  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  worhl.  If  you  keep  this  steadfastly  before 
you.  opportunities  will  not  be  wanting  for  being  of  use  both 
to  tliis  city  and  to  our  family  ;  for  to  be  united  with  the 
Church  i»  advantageous  to  the  city,  and  you  must  be  the 
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bond  of  union  between  the  tni^  and  the  wcirare  of  our 
house  depends  on  that  of  Florence.  Though  the  future 
must  always  remain  impenetrable,  yet  I  am  confident  that 
U"  you  arc  constant  in  generously  pursuing  the  good  of  the 
Church,  we  sliall  not  fail  to  find  means  to  secure  ourselves 
on  both  sides. 

"  You  are  the  youngest  member  of  the  College,  not  otily 
of  the  present  College,  but  the  youngest  that  has  ever  as 
yet  been  made  a  Cardinal.  Youshould,thcrcfore,in  all  that 
you  have  to  do  with  your  colleagues  be  observant  and 
respectful,  and  keep  your-iclf  in  the  background  in  the  Papal 
ChapcU  and  Consistories,  or  in  deputations.  You  will  soon 
learn  which  among  them  are  deserving  of  esteem.  Voo 
must  avoid  both  being  and  seeming  to  be  intimate  with 
those  whose  conduct  is  irreyular.  In  conversation  keep  to 
generalities  as  far  as  you  can.  In  regard  to  festivities,  I 
think  it  will  be  prudent  for  you  to  keep  rather  under  the 
mark  than  to  run  any  risk  of  exceeding  what  is  per- 
missible. 

"  Spend  your  money  rather  on  keeping  a  well-appointed 
stable  and  servants  of  a  superior  class  than  on  pomp  and 
show.  Endeavour  to  lead  a  regular  life,  and  gradually  get 
your  household  into  strict  order, — a  thing  which  cannot  be 
done  immediately  where  both  master  and  ser\'ant  arc  new. 
Silks  and  jewels  are  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  you, 
but  you  should  possevi  some  valuable  antiques  and  hand- 
some books,  and  your  circle  should  be  rather  select  and 
learned  than  numerous.  Also,  it  is  better  for  you  to  enter- 
tain your  friends  at  home  than  to  dine  out  often ;  but  in 
this  matter  you  should  follow  a  middle  course.  Ijct  your 
food  he.  simple  and  take  plenty  of  cxcrtise ;  many  in  your 
present  position  bring  great  sufferings  on  themselves  by 
imprudence.  This  position  is  one  which  is  both  secure  and 
exalted,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  sue- 
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cecded  in  attaining  it  become  carcleiis  and  think  they  can 
now  do  as  they  like,  without  fear  of  consequences,  whereby 
both  it  and  their  health  arc  impcriUcd.  In  regard  to  this 
point  ]  recommend  you  to  use  all  possible  caution,  and  to 
err  rather  on  this  side  than  on  that  of  over-confidence. 

"  Lei  it  be  your  nile  of  life  to  rise  eariy.  Setting  aside  the 
advantage  of  the  practice  to  your  health,  it  gives  you  time 
to  get  throug^h  the  business  of  the  day  and  to  fulfil  your 
various  obligations,  the  recitation  of  the  oBice,  study, 
audiences,  and  whatever  else  has  to  be  done.  There  is 
another  practice  which  is  also  very  necessary  for  a  person  in 
your  position,  namely,  alu'ays,  and  especially  now  that  you 
arejust  beginning,  to  call  to  mind  in  the  evening  what  will  be 
the  work  of  the  day  following,  so  that  you  may  never  be 
unprepared  for  your  business.  If  you  speak  in  the  Consis- 
tory, it  seems  to  me,  considering  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, that  it  will  be  in  all  cases  best  and  most  becoming  for 
you  to  adhere  to  the  wise  judgment  of  the  Holy  Father. 
You  will  he  often  prc-iscd  to  speak  to  the  Pope  about  this 
thing  or  that,  and  to  make  requests.  Make  it  your  rule  in 
these  early  days  to  make  as  few  of  these  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  be  burdensome  to  him ;  for  he  is  disposed  by  nature 
to  give  most  to  those  who  arc  least  clamorous.  It  will  be 
useful  to  be  on  the  ivatch  to  say  nothing  tliat  would  annoy 
him,  but  rather  to  tell  him  things  that  will  give  him 
pleasure ;  while  modesty  in  preferring  requests  corresponds 
best  with  his  own  disposition,  and  puts  him  in  a  better 
humour.     Take  care  of  your  health.'  • 

Lorenzo  dc'  Medici's  low  estimate  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  the  time  of  Innocent  VIIL  was  unfortunately 
only  too  well  founded.  There  still  remained,  no  doubt. 
some  good  men  in  the  Senate  of  the  Church,  but  they  were 


♦  FABRONtUS,  II.,  308  Sfy.;  Reumont,  II..  40G  j/y.,  ed.  x 
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quite  borne  down  by  the  worldly  majority  ;  Marco  Barbo, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nobler  party,  had  died  in  the 
Spring  of  I491 ;  his  death,  says  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  Holy  Sec  and  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.* 

Of  the  worldly  Cardinals,  Ascanio  Sforza,  Riario,  Orsini, 
Sclafenatus,  Jean  de  La  Balue,  GiuHano  della  Rovere, 
Savclli,  and  Rodrigo  Horgia  were  the  most  prominent.  All 
of  these  were  deeply  infected  with  the  corruption  which  pre- 
vailed ill  Italy  amongst  the  upper  classes  in  the  age  of  the 
Renais>;ante.  Surrounded  in  their  splendid  palaces,  with  all 
the  most  refined  luxury  of  a  highly-developed  civilisation, 
these  Cardinals  lived  the  lives  of  secular  princes,  and  seemed 
to  regard  their  ecclesiastical  garb  simply  as  one  of  the  adorn- 
ments of  their  rank.  They  hunted,  gambled,  gave  sumptu- 
ous banquets  and  entertainments,  joined  in  all  the  rollick- 
ing merriment  of  the  carnival-tide,!  and  allowed  themselves 
the  utmost  licence  in  morals  ;  this  was  specially  the  case  with 
Rodrigo  Borgia.  His  uncle, Calixtus  III.,  had  made  him  a 
Cardinal  and  Vice-Camcrlengo  while  he  was  still  %'er)'  young, 
and  he  had  accumulated  benefices  to  an  c.'ctcnt  which  gaw 
him  a  princely  income.  In  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  he  was 
already,  according  to  d'Estoutevillc,  the  wealthiest  member 
of  the  College  of  CardinalsJ.  One  of  his  contemporaries 
describes  him  as  a  fine-looking  man  and  a  brilliant  cavalier, 
cheery  and  genial  in  manner,  and  winning  and  fluent  in 
conversation  ;  irresistibly  attractive  to  women.  His  im- 
moral courses  brought  upon    him   a  severe  rebuke  from 


On  the   i:orTUi)tion  ainongfl 


♦  BlOISMOVnO  DK'  CONTI,  11..  35. 

+    HUHLKIIAKUT,   II.,   I63,   ed,    3. 

Upper  rlameK,  itx  mfira,  i>.  1 14  irf. 

I  Jacobus  VouiTErr.M(US,  130.  After  J'Eatouteiille's  death  ht  w» 
cctUinly  richer  than  .-uiy  o»hcr  tjirdinal.  Sec  JJK  KOSSI,  Riconlstue, 
279. 
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Pius  n.*  But  nothing  had  any  effect.  Kveii  after  he  harl 
received  priest's  orders,  which  took  place  in  August  146S. 
and  when  he  was  given  the  Bishopric  of  Albnno,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  in  1476  for  that  of  I'orto,  he  still 
would  not  give  up  his  dissolute  life ;  to  the  end  of  his  days 
he  remained  the  slave  of  the  demon  of  sensuality. 

From  the  year  1460  Vanozza  de  Cataneis,  born  of  Roman 
parents  in  1442,  was  his  acknowledged  mistress.  She  was 
married  three  times ;  in  1474  to  Domenico  of  Arignano;  in 
1480  to  a  Milanese.  Giorgio  de  Croce;  and  in  i486  to  a 
Miintuan,  Carlo  Canale,  .i[id  died  in  Knmc  on  the  26th  ol 
November,  1518,  ai»cd  76.  The  names  of  the  four  children 
whom  she  bore  to  the  Cardinal  are  inscribed  oji  her  tomb 
in  the  following  order  ; — Caesar,  Juan,  Jnfre,  and  L.ucrezia.f 


*  J'.vsTOR,  HiiL  Popes,  II.,  452  sff.  CF.ngl.  irans.),  where  also  will 
be  found  soiiic  obscnations  on  Kodrino's  modern  apoloitiats.  I  luvc 
not  mctiliottf  it  tlic  luiine  of  Neine?  aniiiinjsl  lliesc,  licmiiiie  lie  liim^elf 
acknou' ledges  (i>,  38J  ihat  in  )ii§  accouni  of  Rodiiyo's  nwnner  of  life  he 
has  tc1i«<l  enlitcly  on  Olllvier,  who  is  now  whnlly  discredilt^d.  Dtniais' 
article  in  Ihc  [Knodicn]  La  Con1ra>'erse  :  Lev  dclxits  r^ccnl^  sur  U  vie 
priv^  d'  Akiandrc  VI,,  which  agrees  in  all  points  wiili  i.'tpixors, 
Rev.  de  Quc&i.  Hiat.,  XXIX.  (1881X  357  sff.,  contains  some  very  good 
reinaiks  on  AIc»tndcr's  a|Kilut{iAtji. 

t  This  inscription,  on^nalty  in  So  Mn,rli  del  I'ofMitn,  ha%  disappettrtA 
from  thence,  like  mriny  others,  t)ul  hns  Iwcn  prcicnxd  in  a  cnliicriioii  of 
MSS.  It  ixxbourd  lodoubi  lis  genuineness, as 011i»icr docs (Reuuont, 
in  Bonner  LitcraturbliU.  V^  690].     It  ruii«  tliiu  :— 

Vanoiiae  Caihan.ie  Ccsa.i<  Valcniiac  Jmne  C.idiae. 
Jolriflu  i^cybitii  ct  [.uircitft  FtTinrLae  ducili.  filii.i  nnbili 
IVobitaic  insi^i  reliHione  «jdmi>i  ixin  cl  nelnte  cl 
Pradcntb  oplinic  tie  xcnodocliio  IjUerancn.  meritne 
Hietunpiiui  i'icus  lidcicoinj^s.  piocur.  ex  test.  pas. 
Vutan.  LXXVI.m.IVHa.Xni.,obiilannoMnXVIil.,XXVI.  Na 

FoRCKl.tJ^,  \vrit.,  1.,  335-  VftnoKia  is  the  diminuiive  of  Giovanna, 
as  1*310110  K  of  Paolo ;  acconlinj;  to  Joviuj,  in  lier  laicr  (lii>-»  ilie  strtwe 
to  uultc  reparation  for  Iter  sbs  by  her  piety.     Sec.  in  icj^rd  to  bcr. 
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Besides  these,  Cardinal  Rodrigo  had  other  children. — a 
son,  Pedro  Luis,certainly  bom  before  i4Co,*and  a  daughter, 
Girolama,  but  apparently  by  a  different  mothcr.f  Rodrigo 
tunied  to  his  Simnish  home  for  the  careers  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  were  legitimised  one  after  another.  In  1485  he 
obtained  the  Dulcedom  of  Gandia  for  Pedro  Lulz ;  in  the 
deed  of  King  Ferdinand  he  is  described  as  the  son  of  noWe 
parent<;,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  acquirements  and  to  have  rendered  valuable 
services  in  the  war  against  the  King  of  Granada.  Pedro 
was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand's  uncle  and 
major-domo,  Donna  Man'a  Enriquez ;  in  1488  he  came  to 
Rome,  and  in  August  fell  sick  there  and  died,  certunly 
before  the  year  1491.  He  left  all  that  he  possessed  to  his 
brother  Juan,  the  best  of  Rodrigo's  sons,  bom  in  1474,  who 
eventually  married  his  brother's  intended  bride.J 

The  Cardinal's  third   son  Caesar,  born   in    I47S,§   was 


GKEGOROVitra,  VII.,  305  f^y.,  ed.  3,  and  Lucrena,  10  t/^.:  Hekki 
DB  L'^riNOls,  Alexnndn  VI.,  in  Rev.  dc  Quest.  HUt.,  XXIX.  (iSSt), 
379  ■"?■ ;  Arch-  Si.  Ital,  3  .S«ri«,  IX.,  1,  80  w^. ;  XVII.,  JS4  ■*/?-,  S'o : 
and  Arch.  d.  Soc.  Koni,  VII.,  402  f/y. 

*  This  may  be  gaihcred  from  ihc  deed  of  IcKitimalion  granted  by 
Sixiua  IV.,  Nov.  5,  T48&,  in  which  Pedro  Luis  iscAllcd  "adolesccns,*  uid 
described  its  tlic  issue  Ae  time  Diirono  QtrdinAli  e(  soluta,  and  also  rram 
annther  docuineni  oi  die  >-e:ir  1483,  according  to  which  Pedro  Luis  mist 
have  been  at  )c;kst  twenty  yciin  of  age  i  Thuahhe,  durcK-irdi  Diariuni, 
lII.;.Suppl.  &,rApp.,  p.  III.  tff.i  OUVEK,  10$,  thinks  that  I'.  Luis  muU 
have  been  bom  about  143%,  <r/  429. 

t  CirtADKLtJi,  Albcro,  n.  jaaad  p.  49«?.:  fiRW><>*tovn;^Lucreiia, 
18 :  Reumont,  in  Arch.  St  Ital,  3  Sciie,  XVII.,  33a 

J  HOn-ER,  R.  lie  Borjn,  50  tff.;  OuvF.a,  437  s/f.,  439  jf^. 

g  Reumont,  in  Arch.  St.  Ital,,  3  Sctic,  XVJI.,  327,  phics  the  bmb 
of  C;cs3ir  in  1473;  THtJA.SNK,  BurcluTdi  Diariuin,  I.,  420,  diinks  Itut 
he  was  bom  in  1475  :  nhilcGREGOROviDS,  Lucrciin,  la.  and  Vriakte; 
].,  36,  maintain  th.1l  it  was  in  1476 ;  t.'l^riNOIS,  Alexandre  VI,,  371  r<y., 
slieu'S  tlixt  none  of  the^  dntes  ate  prolnble,  and  that  r475  icenu  more 


from  childhood,  without  any  regard  to  his  aptitude  or 

wishes,  destined  to  the  Church,     SixtuslV.on  1st  October, 

1480,  dispensed  him  from  the  canonical  impediment  for  the 

reception  of  Holy  Orders,  caused  by  his  being  born  out  of 

^^  wedlock,  because  he  was  the  son   of  a  Cardinal   and  his 

^pmother  was  a  married  woman.*    At  the  age  of  seven  years 

Cxsar   was   made  a  Protonotary,  and  was  appointed    to 

bendioes-in  Xativa  and  other  cities  in  Spain,  and  under 

^^ Innocent  VI 11.  to  the  Bishopric  of  Pampcluna-f     Jofrcalso, 

^P^m  in  1480  or  1481,  was  intended  for  the  Church;  ;  he  Is 

mentioned  as  a  Canon,  Prebendary,  and  Archdeacon  of  the 

Cathedral  of  Valencia.     Lucrezia,  bom  in   I478,§  seemed, 

like  her  brothers,   destined    to-make   her    home    in    her 

^k&ther's  native  land,  for  in   1491  she  was  betrothed  to  a 

Spaniard. 

The  mother  of  these  children,  Vanozza  dc  Cataneis, 
possessed  substantial  property  in  Rome,  and  a  house  on  tlie 
Piazza  Branca,  close  to  the  palace  which  Rodrigo  Doi^ia 
bad  built  for  himself.   This  mansion,  now  tltu  Palazzo  Sforza- 


fe 


kely  to  be  ihe  rorrect  one  ;  HnFi-EX,  R.  de  Borja,  53,  h  to  favour  of 

*474-S  ;  Oliver  finally  decides  on  1475-    ^cc  409,  ami  c/ .)2o,  427, 434, 

''  and  thb  agrees  with  n  document  daL  Aug.  31,  1493,  which  has  been 

discovered  in  ihc  Sccitt  Archive*  of  lh«  Vatican.     Sec  A|i|>cndix,  N.  15. 

*  De   EpiscDpo  Cardiiuli   gcnittis  et  conjugala ;    L'£plH0IS,  373 ; 

'"OUVER,  42a 

t  Olivkk,  427  Jtg.,  and  iit/ra,  Ai>pcndtx,  N.  tj. 
I  C/.  L'tpiKOls,  3785  Mid  ihc  document  of  Any.  3r,  1493,  which  I 
found  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  \'aiican.    See  Appendix,  Nos.  17 
id  19. 

§  Gkeigorovius,  Lii<:ici:ia,  12  (13  in  cd.  3),  considers  it  certain  that 

LucmiB  was   bom  in   14S0.    This  v-icu-,  which  is  shared  by  Reumont 

in  the  Aich.  Sl  llal,  3  Serie,  XVII.,  331,  and  LEONEni,  seeinii  piored 

by  l'^pikois,  376,  to  be  incorrect.    Cittadella  abo,  Albcro  genea> 

^^  totpco,  c  di  mcinoric  suIIa  fainigliA  Boigia,  34,  and  the  Civ.  dilt,  3  Serie, 

^ft|X^  724,  hold  to  the  >«ar  147S. 
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Ccsarini,  was  considered  the  finest,  not  only  in  Home,  but  in 
the  whole  of  Italy,* 

In  the  reign  of  Innocent  VIII.  Jacopo  da  VoUerra  writes 
of  Cardinal  Borgia  :  "  He  has  good  abilities  and  great  versa- 
tility, is  fluent  in  speech,  and  though  his  hterary  atuin- 
inenla  are  not  of  the  first  order,  he  can  write  well.  He  is 
nalurally  shrewd,  and  exceedingly  energetic  in  all  business 
that  he  takes  in  hand.  He  is  rejiulcd  to  be  very  rich,  and 
his  influence  is  great  on  account  of  his  connections  with  so 
many  Icings  and  princes.  He  has  btiilt  for  himself  » 
splendid  and  commodious  palace  midway  between  the 
Bridge  of  S.  Angcio  and  the  Campo  di  Fiorc.  His  reve- 
nues from  hiii  numerous  benefices  and  abbeys  in  Italy  and 
Spain  and  his  three  bishoprics  of  Valencia,  Porto,  and  Carta- 
gena are  enormous;  while  his  post  of  Vice-Camerlengo 
is  said  also  to  bring  him  in  Sooo  gold  ducats  yearly.  He 
possesses  immense  quantities  of  silver  plate,  pearls,  hang- 
ings, and  vestments  embroidered  in  gold  and  silk,  and 
leanicd  booUs  of  all  sorts,  and  all  of  such  splendid  quality  as 
would  bcf\t  .1  king  or  a  pope.  I  pass  over  the  sumptuous 
adornments  of  his  litters  and  trappings  for  his  horses,  and  all 
his  gold  and  silver  and  silks,  together  with  his  magnificent 
wardrobe  and  his  hoards  oftreasure-f 

We  obtain  a  highly  interesting  glimpse  into  the  amaz- 
ing luxury  of  Cardinal  Borgia's  palace  from  a  hitherto 
unknc»vn  letter  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sfoma,  dated  22nd  of 


•  Gasp.  Vcroticn.  ir  Mvhatori,  III.,  3,  1036;  ROSMINI,  Stoiia  di 
Mtiano,  IV.,  33  ;  CANCliixlERi,  in  Effeiiu  Leil.,  i8ai ;  KatTI,  I.,  84^^.; 
and  I.>x>N'iaTt,  I.,  i;i  jc^.  Greitnronus  is  misulcen  in  saying  ttiat 
ihe  Uorx'*!  I'ubcc  wiia  not  butit  till  148:.  llic  auLhtmtics  cilcd  above 
»hcw  ilut  it  u.-i;  rompleled  esscntioUy  in  the  reign  oT  PkuI  II.  C/.  the 
dociuiieiil  from  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  In  Appendix,  N.  13. 

i  Jacob.  VoLATERRAKUs,  rjo;  r.R&wRovius,  Lucrcib.  17,  wbo 
both  here  and  in  fab  3td  ed.  confounds  Clmrtaf;ineiis«i  mth  Carthago, 
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October,  1484.*  On  that  day  Borgia,  who,  as  a  rule,  was 
not  a  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  gave  a  magnificent 
banquet  in  his  palace,  at  which,  besides  Ascanio.  three 
other  Cardinals  were  included  amongst  the  guests,  one  of 
these  being  GJiiliano  della  Rovere.  The  whole  palace  was 
splendidly  decorutcd.  In  the  great  entrance-hall  the  walls 
were  covered  with  hangings  representing  various  historical 
events.  A  smaller  room  opened  into  this,  also  hung  with 
exquisite  Gobelin  tapestry.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
selected  to  harmonLse  with  tlie  rest  of  the  furniture,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  piece  was  a  sumptuous  state-couch 
upholstered  in  red  satin,  with  a  canopy  over  it  This  room 
also  contained  the  Cardinal's  credcnza,  a  chest  surmounted 
by  a.  slab,  on  which  was  ranged  for  exhibition  an  immense 
quantity  of  tabic  plate  and  drinking  vessels  in  gold  and 
silver,  while  the  lower  part  was  a  mar\'el  of  exquisitely 
finished  work.  Tliis  apartment  was  flanked  by  two  others, 
one  of  which  was  hung  with  satin  and  carpeted,  the  divan 
ill  it  being  of  Alexandrian  velvet ;  while  in  the  other,  still 
more  splendid,  the  couch  was  covered  with  gold  brocade 
and  magnificently  decorated.  The  cloth  on  the  central 
table  was  of  velvet,  and  the  chairs  which  surrounded  it  were 
exquisitely  carved,  f 

Abcanio  Sforza,  created  a  Cardinal  from  political  motives 
in  1484,  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  loaded  with  benefices,  came 
next  to  Rodrigo  in  wealth  and  [ove  of  show.  Me  was  an 
ardent  sportsman,  and  "Rome  stood  amazed  both  at  the 
splendour  of  his  Court  and  the  number  of  horses,  dogs,  and 


♦  See  ihe  test  in  Appendix,  N.  2,  from  the  orii;ina]  wtucb  1  found  in 
the  Mihiictc  Suiie  Arilir*'c», 

+  This  piclure  of  liic  culture  of  ilic  age  has  llit  itdt-anbijcc  oixr 
Grlgorovius'  descrip^on  in  Lucre/ia.  15  sff..  of  llic  liousc  of  Vonoua. 
It  h  ttie  aixouiit  of  .in  e>-c-wiincss,  and  nol  llw  more  or  less  Emdful 
coinimiuon  of  a  writer  liviiiK  four  hundred  ytB.n  later. 
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hawks,  which  he  kept  The  enormous  income  which  he 
drew  from  his  many  benefices  and  large  temporal  posses- 
sions, hardly  sufBced  to  meet  bis  boundless  expenditures 
The  Koman  annah'st  says  he  dares  not  attempt  to  deitcribe 
the  feast  which  Ascanio  gave  io  the  latter  days  of  Innocent 
VIII.  in  honour  of  Ferrantino  the  Prince  of  Capua,  Fer- 
rantc's  grandson,  lest  he  should  be  mocked  as  a  teller  of 
fairy  talcs."  His  friends  justly  praised  his  talent  for 
diplomacy  and  politics.  He  had  also  a  taste  for  literature 
and  art,  wrote  latin  and  Italian  poems,  and  was  a 
generous  patron  of  learned  men.  It  should  aLso  be  men- 
tioned that  Ascanio,  in  dispensing  his  gifts,  was  not  un< 
mindful  of  the  poor.*  From  a  moral  point  of  view 
Cardinal  Federigo  Sansevcrinof  and  the  wealtliy  Battista 
Orsini,!  were  not  much  better  than  Rodrigo  Borgia. 

Another  of  the  worldly -minded  Cardinals  was  the  astute 
and  ambitious  I..a  Haluc  who.  since  1485,  had  returned  to 
reside  in  Rome.  His  two  master  passions  were  politics 
and  the  accumulation  of  riches.  In  spite  of  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  tempestuous  life,  when  he  died  in  1491  he  was 
worth  100,000  ducats.§ 

Equally  worldly  was  Giutiano  della  Kovere,  undoubt- 
edly the  strongest  personality  in  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
Politics  and  war  were  the  main  interests  in  his  life.  He 
"  bore  the  stamp  of  the  15th  Century  to  which  Ik  belonged, 


*  Rkumont,  111..  I.,  199  ,i/v-.  36.i ;  Arch-  St,  LomK,  II.,  379  se^.  • 
Ratti,  I.,  yZ  jeg.,  gnxt  vray  too  much  to  bis  tendency  lo  lake  a 
favotirable  view. 

t  C/.  Costtabile's  *DeipaliJi  <.iM.  Rome,  1508,  March  4.  Stale 
Anjhivcs,  Moclcna. 

X  SIOISHOHIM  Dl^  COIfTt,  II.,  364.  Cy.  I>ispacd  di  A.  GiuMiruani. 
I.,  309. 

§  C/.  the  very  complete  nwnogniph  of  KORC.EOT,  125  ifp.,  tji  tff^ 
in  wKiiJi  tlic  Cardinal's  character  a  iinpaitially  and  concctly  ektiniated. 
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and  carried  into  the  next  a^c  its  !(trcnp;th  of  will,  its  im- 
petuosity In  action,  and  its  lar^ncss  in  aim  and  idea. 
He  was  proud,  ambitious,  self-confident  and  hot-tcmpcred, 
but  never  small  or  mean.*  He  paid  no  more  regard  to  his 
vow  of  celibacy  than  the  majority  of  his  colleagues;  but 
through  all  his  worldliness  there  was  in  him  a  certain  seri- 
ousness, a  capacit)'  for  something  better,  which  was  destined 
to  shew  itself  in  later  years-f  He  wns  a  noble  jwtron  of 
Art,  and  maintained  his  interest  in  it  through  all  the 
stormiest  episodes  of  his  lifcj 

Between  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  accumulation  of 
benefices  and  foreign  bishopric?,  and  their  connections 
with  so  many  powerful  kings  and  princes,  the  influence  of 
the  Cardinals  had.  become  30  great  that  there  was  manifest 
danger  of  the  subjection  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Sacred 
Coll^;e;  The  power  of  Giuliano  dttia  Rovere,  during  the 
reign  of  Innocent  VHI.  and  the  high*handed  manner  in 
which  he  exercised  it,  went  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  was  permissible.  During  the  war  of  the  Neapolitan 
Barons,  he,  on  his  own  autiiority.  had  a  Courier  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  arrested,  and  his  papers  taken  from  him. 
The  Milaneae,  Florentine,  and  Fernraie  Ambassadors  of 
that  day  complained  that  two  Popes  were  more  than  they 
could  do  with;    one  was  quite  cnmi{;h.§ 

These  too-human    princely  Cardinals  arc  likened  by  a 

•  GBEGORovrus,  VIII.,  t9«f,«*L  j. 

t  Giuliano  della  Rovpro  had  three  daughiers  (see  Ldzio-Renieb, 
Mantova  «  Uriiino,  159),  also  Sanuto.  VII.,  33  and  a  *Dcsi»tch  from 
the  Mantuan  Ambassador, dat.  Rome,  Jan.  2;,  1506,  (Gonioga  Archives, 
Mantua.)  The  «her  arcusaiiant  bro«i»ht  agnin^t  him  by  his  bitterfst 
pnliticnl  nppnnmte  arc  nnl  [wnvril.  .See  SVBKtS  Hint.  Zeilschrift, 
XXXVIl.,  305,  and  our  Vol.  VI.,  Boole  2  CEngl.  trans.). 

2  MOHTZ,  Rapiuel,  3/x)  se^. 

g  Conremin^'  this  influence,  see  lufira,  p.  342.  For  the  Ambassadors^ 
renionttrance,  kc  CAPPEIJ.1,  48. 

VOL  V.  2  B 
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modem  historian  to  the  old  Roman  Senators.  "  Most  tA 
them,  like  the  Pope,  were  surrounded  by  a  Curia  of  their  own 
and  a  circle  of  nephews.  They  went  about  in  martial  attire 
and  wore  swords  elaborately  decorated.  As  a  rule,  each 
Cardinal  had  several  hundred  servants  and  retainer?  living 
in  the  Palace,  and  their  number  might  be  on  occa.sion 
augmented  by  hired  travi  This  gave  them  a  following 
among  the  populace  who  depended  on  the  Cardinals'  Courts 
for  their  livelihood.  Most  of  these  Princes  of  the  Church 
had  their  own  factions,  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
splendour  of  their  troops  of  horsemen,  and  of  the  triumphal 
cars51ted  with  masques,  musicians,  and  actors,  which  paraded 
the  streets  during  the  Carnival,  and  on  all  festal  occasions. 
The  Cardinals  of  that  day  quite  eclipsed  the  Roman 
nobles."* 

The  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  Literature  and 
Art,  the  patronage  of  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  indis- 
pensable adornment  of  greatness  in  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  the  one  redeeming  spot  in  the  lives  of  these 
Princes  of  the  Church,  which  in  all  other  ways  were  so 
scandalously  out  of  keeping  with  their  sfuritual  charader. 
It  wa-s  not  strangers  only  who  were  scandalised  by  the 
behaviour  of  these  unworthy  priest5;-|-  many  born  Italians, 
especially  the  mission  preachers,^  complain  tMttcrly  of  them. 
The  most  energetic  and  outspoken  of  all  was  the  Domini- 

*  GRBGOROvms,  V[).,38o,ed  3  ;  Artaud,  166,  The  pusage  atwnt 
the  Ontiva]  revels  is  on  p.  365,  in  the  new  edition  of  Ixvt&'nitA. 

f  Men  were  not  w.intin]{  to  whom  ihcK  shaincrul  courses  became  tn 
oocaston  for  altogether  rcjccdng  the  institution  of  tbc  Papkcjr.  A  Canon 
sf  Baaberg,  Dr.  Theodorich  Morung,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  on  some 
aflEiln  cf  the  Dioceu  in  the  spring  of  1485,  on  hii  reiurn  hoine  expressed 
himself  in  this  sense,  sec  KRAUS50LD,Th.  Morung,  lU  76  (Bayreotli, 
t878),.-Lnd  Siippl,  VII- ;  also  j.  SCKKEincK,  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Ccsch.  r. 
Obeifraoken,  XVII.  <i8M),  j  iff- 

t  Cf.  ittpn,  ^  I7S. 
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can,  Gifolsmo  Savonarola.  In  his  sermons,  but  roorc 
especially  in  his  poems,  he  paints  a  gruesome  picture  of  the 
corruptions  In  the  Church,  and  prophesies  terrible  mani- 
festation*! of  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  near  future.* 

Anticipations  of  impending  judgments  prevailed  widely 
during  this  period.  Many  prophets  appeared,  and  predic- 
tions of  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions, 
and  the  condign  punishment  nf  the  cornipt  clergy,  were 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.|  One  appeared  in  Rome 
in  1491. 

A  contemporary  writer  describes  the  preacher  as  poorly 
clad  and  only  carrying  in  his  hand  a  small  wooden  cro»s, 
but  very  eloquent  and  well  educated.  He  collected  the 
people  in  the  public  squares  and  announced  in  prophetical 
tones  that  in  the  current  year  there  would  be  much  tribula- 
tion, and  Rome  would  be  filled  with  the  sound  of  weeping. 
In  the  year  following  the  distress  %vould  spread  over  the 
whole  country;  but  in  1493  the  Angel  Pope  would  appear 
(Angeliciis  Pastor),  who  would  possess  no  temporal  power, 
and  would  seek  nothing  but  the  good  of  soul3.J 

The  prophecies  of  Savonarola,  however,  produced  far 
more  impression  than  any  of  these,  and  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  his  sermons  and  writings  is,  for  the  most  part, 
due  to  them.  Many  of  them  had  their  origin  in  visions, 
which  he  thought  had  been  granted  to  him.  In  the  Advent 
of  1492  he  had  a  dream  which  he  firmly  held  to  be  a  Divine 
revelation.     "  He  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  a  hand 


•  Savomahoiji'b  poem  Dt  ruina  ecflnlae  (1475),  to  be  found  in  ao 
ediiion  by  G  uasti,  of  only  35ocopiea,«piii1ed  Poesiedi  FraG.  Saranarola, 
io-t5(Firciuc,  1S62X  U  full  of  .ippallinK  deNcnpcinns.     Cf.  stifira,  \i.  182. 

t  C/.  MAUPIERO,  372.  'flic  vcrjc3  here  K'iven  arc  older.  The  text 
in  n  \''.-iiir'an  MS.  ii  tioi  iht  <ame.  Sec  UsRGKR,  in  the  Kit>l.  de  I'^cole 
d'Aihtiici  ct  lie  Kuiiie,  Vi.,  1-3  {1879)1 

X  INFEASURA-TOMHASINI,  264-5. 
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bearing  a  sword,  on  which  these  words  were  inscribed— 
Gladius  Domini  super  terram  cito  et  velociter."  He  heard 
many  clear  and  distinct  voices  promising  mercy  to  the  good, 
threatening  chastisement  to  the  Kicked,  and  |»t>claimii^  that 
the  wrath  of  God  was  at  hand  Then,  suddenly  the  sword 
was  turned  towards  the  earth  ;  the  sky  darkened ;  swcnds, 
arrows  and  Bames  rained  down  ;  terrible  thunderclaps  were 
heard  ;  and  all  the  world  was  a  pr^  to  war,  famine  and 
pestilence."* 
•  VnXABi,  Savonarola,  165-6  (Engl  tnuu.). 
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During  the  long  sickness  of  Innocent  VIII.,  there  had 
been  much  disorder  in  Rome,  and  the  approaching  vacancy 
of  the  Fapal  throne  was  anticipated  with  some  apprehen- 
sion;* but  the  stringent  precautionary  measures  adopted 
by  the  Cardinals  and  the  Roman  Magistrates  proved 
sufficient,  and  all  went  off  quietly  enough-f  One  of  the 
Envoys  reports,  August  7,  1492,  "  It  is  true  that  a  few  were 
killed  and  others  wounded,  especially  during  the  time  that 
the  Pope  was  in  cxfrerrn's,  but  afterwards  things  went 
better"!  Nevertheless  the  situation  was  sufficiently  critical 
to  make  the  Cardinals  anxious  to  get  the  funeral  over  a^  soon 
as  possible.  During  the  interval  RalTaele  Kiario,as  Canier- 
Icngo,  was  an  able  and  energetic  ruler.    Jean  Villier  de  La 

*  *La  patte  Ontina  c  Colonnete  tuita  in  armc  si  levo  sccotido  I'usanxa 
»  guardia  di  Roma  c  \Kt  defender  ciusciiiui  ac  ac|,-viva  iilcuna  occbione. 
PASEWn,  Cod.  Magbabcch.,  XXV.,  j,  519,  f.  133^.  (Nalional  Library, 
Flonnce.)  See  Sanudo,  1349;  L.  Cbieregato  in  Sigismondo  de'  Conii, 
II.,94,and  Am  McxI..  I.. 419.    As^imsc  Infe!isura,seeCU'OLL.\, 671,0.  1. 

i  Sec  Florentine  Dcspatchu  in  Thv.^^ne,  ].,  $70  j^f.,  573  je^.,  $75. 

J  "Vcro  c  cbc  Ic  (I'*)  sttio  amaiato  ^lunlchc  penona  e  («rili  almni  altri 
nuxiiiie  in  quelto  tempo  cbel  papa  era.  in  qiiello  cxtmno :  pd  le  cose 
luUi  via  lono  lusctalc  meiiEtio.  I>e»|atcli  of  Brognoto,  dac.  K<kiic,  1492, 
Aui^al  7.    Goouga  Aichivcs,  Maniua. 
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Grolaic,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  for  whom  a  few  years  later, 
Michael  Angelo  carved  his  Piet4,  was  then  Governor  of 
Rome* 

The  question  at  once  arose  whether  the  two  Cardinals, 
Saascvcrino  and  Ghcrardo,  nominated  but  not  proclaimed 
by  Innocent  VIII.,  wou!d  be  admitted  to  the  Conclave. 
The  first  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  24th  July  and  was  imme- 
diatcty  received  into  the  Sacred  CoUcgef  Gherardo,  who 
arrived  on  August  4th,  bringing  with  htm  a  strong  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  was 
acknowledged  as  Cardinal  on  the  following  day.  Many 
prophesied  that  his  white  Camatdolese  habit  would  be  a 
passport  for  him  to  the  supreme  dignity.J 

Immediately  upon  tlie  conclusion  of  the  obsequies  §  on 
August  6th,  the  Conclave  began;  twenty-three  Cardinals 


•  See  tu^ra,  InutjductiMi,  p.  79. 

t  iNfKSRURA,  27S,  and  •Lrticr  of  Ciiclin:i!  A.  Sfona,  daL  Rome, 
July  26,  1492.    Stale  Archives,  Milan. 

2  *AcU  Coi»i!.L  Alex.  VI.,  Pii  HI.,  Jul  II.,  Leon.  X.,  f.  1.  (Conns- 
tori.-il  Archives  of  the  \^aliain.)  Thitt  untigned  volume  will  m  future  t>c 
simply  cited  %t  Acta  Cons.  Bcsidrt  thin,  in  Ihe  Consi^tonal  Archives  lor 
the  Tcign  of  Alexander,  arc  (i)a  voL  signed  OAcla  Constil.  1489-1^3, 
coireiipondin);  in  all  csvcDli.^ls  to  tlie  one  just  quoted ;  (2)  another  simi- 
lar vol.  marked  Na  88  :  Ex  libro  relat  Coa'iiirt.  ab  miliu  pontif.  Aloe 
VI. ;  C3)  another  Kivinif  much  fuller  details,  but  only  emlnacing  a  short 
period,  niarkcd  C  303 :  Llbcr  rclat.  Con&I&torii  tempore  pontificaius  C 
«.  Alex.  PP.  VI.  a  die  xu.  Nov^  1498,  utque  in  diem  v.  JuH,  1499, 
[NrKS.>tURA,  378,  erroneously  jjise*  Aug.  I,  :is  the  day  vH  Gbcrardo's 
arrival.  The  recommendation  from  \'cnicc  b  in  ftROSCK,  Julius  II., 
}t3i  tlic  prophecy  K>  mentioned  by  ^fAKtutTij/oc^i^  National  Libraxy, 
Flonenoe. 

g  The  expense  of  these  was  considerable.  In  the  Introitus  et  Exiius, 
voL  524,  we  tind  on  the  joth  March  1493  ;  'Diversis  mercaioribus 
(Media,  Sauli,  MarccUi,  Rica>oli,  Gftddi,  Rabstii)  16)033  ducat,  de 
camera  5S  llolog.  pro  totidcni  expositit  in  pnnnis  ct  cera  «t  ftliis  tebut 
inexc(|uiis  pape  Innocentii  VIII.    Secret  Archives  cf  the  Vation. 
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were  present  in  the  Sistinc  Chapel.*  The  usual  address 
was  spoken  by  the  Spanish  Bishop,  Bernaldino  I,opcz  de 
Carvajal.  He  drew  an  impressive  picture  of  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  the  Church,  and  exhorted  the  Assembly 
to  make  a  good  choice  and  to  choose  quickly.  The  foreign 
Ambassadors  and  a  number  of  noble  Romans  undcrtoolc 
the  guardianship  of  the  Conclavtf 

In  view  of  the  failing  health  of  Innocent  VIII.,  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Italian  Powers  had  for  some  time  been 
occupied  with  the  probability  of  a  Papal  election.  In  the 
Milanese  State  Archives  there  is  an  undated  memorandum 
from  an  Envoy  of  Sforza,  wliich  probably  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  yctr  1491,  and  gives  much  interesting 
information.  According  to  it,  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforsa 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  could  reckon  with  security 
on  seven  of  the  cardinals  and  probably  on  four  more.  His 
rival,  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  had  nine  on  his  side  ;  neither, 
therefore,  possessed  the  necessary  majority  of  two-thirds. 
The  wntcr  of  this  account  thought  that  Cardinal  Ardicino 
dclia  Porta  or  the  Portuguese  Cardinal  Cosla,  most  pro- 
bably the  latter,  had  the  beat  chancaj 

On  July  25,  1492,  when  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII. 


*  HERNnEROTHEK,  VIII.,  303  ;  BXOSCK, /ffr.  »!/.,  5a,iuid  Gkehoro- 
vn;s  give  respectively  30  and  15  as  the  number  of  Cardinal:^  both 
wrongly.  The  number  ^Wcn  in  the  text,  in  whkh  Paci,  V^  315, 
NOVAES,  V[.,  81,  H.VGEN,  Papitwah !en,  15  «^.,  and  SagmOLLER, 
1 16,  agnt,  is  placed  beyund  doubt  by  die  *Acta  ContisL  of  the  Con- 
uslonal  Archives. 

+  Alii.  Mod.,  I.,  429,  and  ZURITA,  V.,  14''.  Speech  of  Carvajal  in 
MASrtNE,  ThcK.,  II.,  1775  wy. ;  Cf.  Kdssmch,  Caivajal,  37,  9-32. 
•R^[csi,  867,  f.  7J,  Secret  Archives  of  ihc  Vatican,  shews  dial  J. 
Uurchard  ako  took  part  in  the  Conclave. 

J  S«e  Appendiic,  N.  8,  Milanese  State  Archives.  See  DbsjaRDINS 
I.,  549,  OD  tlie  negotiations  concerning  the  l^jul  LlecUon  in  May 
1493. 
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was  hourly  expected,  the  intrigi«s  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion were  at  their  height     After  Costa  and  Ardictno  delta 
Porta,  Caraflfa  and    Zcno  were  most  spolcen    of.      Some 
were   for  Piccolommi    and    some  again    for    Borgta.     The 
Florentine  Envoy  writes,  "  In  regard  to  these  intrigues  I 
will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  which  would  only 
serve  to  bewilder  you  and  myself,  for  they  arc  innumerable 
/    and  change  every  hour."*     The  same  Envoy,  on  the  28th 
f     July,  mentions  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
\  Barons  to  influence  the  election.^  and  the  foreign  Power? 
\  were  equally  active.     It  was  currently  reported  that  Charles 
Will,  of  France  had  paid  200,OCX}  ducats  into  a  bank,  and 
yK   Republic  of  Genoa   100.000,   in   order   to  secure  the 
election  of  Giuliano  della  RovercJ     On  the  strength  of 
this  they  fully  expected  that  their  countryman  would  be 
chosen.  § 

As  soon  as  It  became  known  that  the  Pope  was  seriously 
ill  an  eager  interchange  of  communications  at  once  com- 
menced between  the  Italian  Powers,  but  they  were  unable 
to  come  to  any  agreement.  Naples  and  Milan  were  at 
daggers  drawn.||  The  King  of  Naples,  made  doubly  cautious 
by  defeat,  was  anxious  to  conceal  his  views  on  the  import- 
ant subject  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  24th  of  July,  the 
Milanese  Ambassador  at  Naples  reports  that  the  King  liad 
declared  that  he  would  not  meddle  in  any  way  with  the 
Papal  election  ;  he  had  seen  what  came  of  that  at  the 
making  of  the  last  Pope,  and  would  let  things  take  tlicir 


»  Thuasnk,  U  572  T<f-,  575. 

t  md.,  U  577- 

t  Repent  of  C&ralieii  U>  Hlconom  of  Atagon,  August  6,  149a,  in  AU) 
Mod.,  I.,  429. 

g  ^AnonynuniB  Idler  datcci  Genm,  149J,  Jul/  34-  Miltocse  SCUc 
Archive 

11  PlCIKUClXlJ,  I.,  343,  and  SACMULL£lt,  »;, 
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course  at  Rome,  as  far  as  he  was  cunccmetl.*  All  the 
same,  the  Ambassador  was  convinced  that  Fcrrantc  was 
busily  occupied  with  the  approaching  Conclave.  In  his 
opinion  the  King  would  favour  the  election  of  Piccolomini, 
and  Camillo  Pandone  would  be  sent  to  Rome  to  win  over 
Giuliano  della  Rovcrc  to  his  side.  Fcrrantc's  letters  to  his 
Ambassador,  Joviano  Pontano,  which  however  have  not 
yet  been  fully  known,  throw  somewhat  more  light  upon 
this  subject 

From  the  first  of  these,  dated  July  20.  it  appears  that  the 
King  favoured  thg^  f  Vrtion  rJ  r.inHanr.  dclla  RovcTC ;  he 
commissioned  -Virgimo  Qrsini.  who  was  in  his  pay,  to 
promote  it,  and_desired  Fabricio  and  Prospcro  Colonna 
secretly  to  approach  Romc.f  The  second  letter  in  cypher 
bta  Pontano  bears  date  |uly  22.  The  King  here  pronounces 
against  the  election  of  Costa  and  prefers  Pietro  Gundisalvo 
de  Mendoza ;  Pontano  is  told  to  inform  Cardinal  Giuliano 
of  this-t  Giuliano  seems  to  have  had  the  King's  entire 
confidence,  and  the  election  of  Zcno  was  only  contemplated 
as  an  alternative  in  case  that  of  Giuliano  could  not  be 
secured.  Naples  and  France,  though  preparing  for  a  final 
and  decisive  hostile  encounter,  supported  meanwhile  the 
same  candidate  for  the  Papal  Chair.§ 

Giuliano  dclla  Rovcrc  did  not  want  for  rivals.  An 
extremely  interesting,  as  yet  unprintcd  rejjort  of  Giovanni 
Andrea  Boccaccio,  Bishop  of  Modena,  to  Elconora.  Duchess 

*  **Report  of  A.  Stanglia,  daL  Naples,  July  34, 1491.  Milanese  Stale 
Arthives. 

f  TRINCHERA,  It^  I,  143. 

t  Tha  letter,  which  is  wanting  in  Trinchcra,  is  found  in  NUWZrANTE, 
Letlcfc  da  Pontano,  26-17. 

g  Sacmui.i.f.r,  1 16;  Sir.isMONDO  de"  CoKTt,  II.,  ^6,  saj-s  expressly : 
FcidiModus  post  Innoccnlii  ubitui]!  onmibia  machinis  c^t  annixus,  ut 
Alexandrain  ape  pontlficatus  ddicetet;  totus  narrK|uc  utcubuit  in  Juli- 
imuni  Card.  S.  Petri  ad  vincutz,  etc 
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of  Ferrara,  gives  Ardicino  della   Porta,  of  the  party  of 

Ascanio  Sforza,  and  universally  popular  on  account  of  his 
kindly  disposition,  as  the  first  of  these.  He  puts  Carafla 
in  the  second  place,  A.scanio  Sforza  In  the  third,  Rodrigo 
Wgia  ill  tlu-  (ounh/  Of  this  latter  he  says,  Utal  on 
account  of  his  connections  he  is  extremely  powerful,  and 
able  richly  to  reward  his  adherents.  In  the  first  plac^ 
the  Vice-chancellorship,  which  is  like  a  second  Papacy,  is 
in  hl.s  gift ;  then  there  arc  the  towns  of  Civ-ita  Castcllana 
and  Nepi,  an  Abbey  at  Aquila,  with  a  revenue  of  looo 
ducats,  a  similar  one  in  Albano,  two  larger  ones  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  the  Bishopric  of  Porto,  %v-orth  1200 
ducats,  the  Abbey  of  Subiaco  including  twenty-two  villages, 
and  bringing  in  2000  ducats.  In  Spain  he  possesses 
upwards  of  sixteen  bishoprics,  and  a  number  of  abbeys 
and  other  benefices.  JJcsidcs  these,  the  Bishop  mentiofis 
as  aspirants  to  the  Supreme  office  the  Cardinals  Savclli. 
Costa,  Piccolomtni.  and  Michiel,  and  many  also,  he  adds, 
speak  of  Fregoso,  Domenico  della  Kovere  and  Zeno.  AH 
these  Cardinals  had  dismantled  their  palaces,  for  on  such 
occasions  it  often  happens  that  false  reports  arc  started  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  plundering  the  house, as  iscui^omary 
when  any  one  is  elected  Pope,  Besides  all  these,  con- 
tinue'; the  Ferrarcse  Envoy,  the  name  of  Cardinal  Giuliano 
is  whispered  in  secret,  and  yet  after  all,  only  one  can  be 
chosen,  unless  indeed  there  should  be  a  schism.*  A  des- 
patch dated  August  4,  from  the  Milanese  Ambassador, 
confirms  the  statement  Uiat  .■Ardicino  della  Porta  had  good 
prospects.  It  says  that  Giuliano  sees  that  neither  he  nor 
Costa  are  likely  to  succeed,  and  that  he  must  therefore 
support  some  adherent  of  Ascanis,  and  among  these 
Ardicino  della  Porta  is  the  only  satisfactory  one.     He  will 

*  See  tlie  text  of  thb  imporunt  "Document  (which  1  found  is  the 
State  Archira  At  Motlcna)  m  the  Appcn^x,  N.  9. 
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not  have  Borgia  at  any  price,  and  Piccolomini  is  an  enemy 
of  his;  Fcrrante's  opposition  tnalces  CarafTa  impossible; 
ti\erc  is  a  chance,  however,  that  Cardinal  dclla  Rovere 
may  prefer  Zeno  to  Ardicino  della  Porta.  The  same  Am- 
bassador also  mentions  an  interview  on  the  4th  nf  August 
between  dclla  Rovere  and  Ascanio  in  the  Sacristy  of  S, 
Peter's,  in  which  the  former  was  supposed  to  have  offered 
the  Milanese  Cardinal  his  personal  support  and  that  of  his 


The  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  Conclave  seemed  to  be 
that  Giuliano  delta  Rovere,  who  was  hated  for  the  influence 
he  had  exerted  over  the  late  Pope  and  for  his  French 
sympathies,  had  no  chance  whatever,  while  the  Cardinals 
Ardicino  della  Porta  and  Ascanio  Sforza,  favoured  by 
Milan,  had  good  reason  to  hope  for  success.  The  chances 
were  against  Bor^^ia  because  he  '"ni  "  *^p^"i^'-'',  and  many 
of  the  Italian  ^''irHiml"  lyrrr  fli'tyF-TTn'ivl  not  to  elect  a 
foreigner;f  but  the  wealt]]  fff  '^^  "^p^tiJEh  Cardinal  was 
destined  to  turn  the  --icales  in  Ihg  Conclave,  as  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Ambaaaador  had  fon-f^"- 

Thc  Conclave  began  on  August  6th.  An  election  Capitu- 
lation was  drawn  up,^  and  then  the  contest  began.  For  a 
longtime  it  remained  undecided.  On  the  loth  of  August 
ttic  Florentine  Ambassador,  who  was  one  of  the  guards  of 
the  Conclave,  writes  that  there  had  been  three  scrutinies 
without  result ;  CiixjifTii  *tiil  Ciniii  ^t  im  il  to  have  the  best 
rh;inrpg    T^"th  ^^'''''^  wnrthy  lyifit^  ant^  one,  CaralTa,  was  a 

*  ^"Letter  o(  S.  Tubera^  dated  Rome,  Aujjust  4,  i49--  MiLincse 
Sut*  Archives. 

t  Coaio^  111.,  463.  This  passage  shews  iJiat  Gregorovius,  VI 1.,  301^ 
od.  3,  is  wroFi)!. 

I  FloreniincDcipalchofAugiist  6,inTnUASNE,I.,S77;  RavWaLDOS, 
ad  an.  1492,  n.  31,  and  Cod.  XXXll.,  343,  in  the  Darbenni  Library  in 

KOHIC. 

I  1  gh<e  in  Apfiendbt,  N.  la  tlib  ^Despatch  (which  strange  to  say 
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man  of  distinguirthcd  abilittea  The  election  of  cithcr 
would  have  been  a  grca,t  blessing  to  the  Church.*  Unfor- 
tunately a  sudden  chanf^e  came  over  the  whole  situation. 
As  sooQ  as  Ascanio  Sforza  perceived  that  there  was  do 
likelihood  tliat  he  would  himself  be  chosen,  he  began  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  Borgia's  brilliant  ofleni.  Kodrtgo  not 
only  promised  him  the  ofRce  of  Vicc-Chanccllor  with  hi* 
own  Palace,  but  in  addition  to  ihts  the  Castle  of  Nepi.  the 
Bishopric  of  Erlau  with  a  revenue  of  lo^cxx)  ducats,  and 
other  bctiefiff:s.|     Cardinal  Drsini  was  to  rccdvc  the  two 

if  winting  in  Thuasne),  fiom  the  originfti  in  Uw  Florentine  State 
Arclu\«s. 
*  SAGHUIJ.ER,  IIS;  A-t  to  CILlalE^  mc  Pastor,  HisL  ropes,  VoL  IV 
t  AcooMmK  to  iNPEKiorKA,  381,  Boi^n^'s  Palace  «as  (o  be  given  to 
Oreini,  and  Nepi  to  Sclafeniiti ;  Hagen,  Pap^tw-nlilen,  iouq.,  tos  shewn 
both  ihe»e  statements  to  be  £(he ;  Tonll1^3.'iini,  vrlio  uphold*  Infesson 
in  all  his  miitstaiemcntA,  entirely  tjrnores  ihis  ;  \'iiU)fii  in  his  important 
Deisfjatcli  of  tlie  taih  August  1493,  In  TllUASKC,  II.,  610^  stiUes  that  A. 
SIcrta  received  wIlii  1  have  mentioned ;  e/.  ;Uso  Hanfredi's  I>espaicli  ef 
August  16,  in  Capprlu,  Savonarola,  iCk  \'alori'i  statements  an 
cormboraicd  fiom  other  sounrcs,  as  is  thcwii  by  IIagEN.  20  teq.  As, 
however,  the  slmonbcat  character  of  Alexander's  election  has  of  btc 
been  frequently  questioned  (see  Ckhri,  94,  NKMEt,  81  «j.  j  Lkonetti, 
and  following  him.  TacHV,  in  the  Revue  dc*  Sciences  Ecdfe..  XLV. 
[Anucns,  1883],  141  se^.\  or  cndrcly  denied  (sec  K.  DE  Soragn*  m 
the  Rats.  Nai.,  X.,  [tM:]  ij^X  it  seems  ad\-i&able  to  draw  anentiMi  lo 
UDme  anginal  documents  hitlieito  unknown.  Tbe  tiist  of  these  is 
Brognol</s  ^Despatch  of  Aug.  31,  1493.  printed  in  Appendw,  N.  iZ,  in 
which  it  is  tnic  tliat  A.  Sfona  is  not  named.  But  in  FRAKN61  m  the 
Erlauer  Difsceuuiblatt,  iSS^  No.  20,  the  appointment  of  Ascanio  Sfona 
to  the  Bishopric  of  that  place  appea»  [Fnkn6i  i«  mtstalcen  in  r^iard  to 
the  date  ;  according  10  the  *Acla  Consist,  it  took  place  on  Aug.  31,  and 
this  agncs  witli  llie  deed  of  nominatioa  in  'RegesfT^a,  f.  301^ :  Rom, 
1493,  Prid.  Cat  SepLJ  and  the  other  gifts  can  eqially  be  sutMtaiitiated 
Thus  ibe  appointment  to  (he  Vice-Chancellonhip  appears  fnxa  *OecRt 
Eximia  tuc  Circ  industria,  dat.  Rom,  1492.  V'll>  CaL  Sept.  ^Reitest.  S69, 
I.  I.  Sec  idso  Cod.  X.VXV^  94,  in  the  B.irberini  library  which  reads 
(p.  2691.)  I.ccta  et  pubhcnu  foil  suprascripta  Bulla  Konae  in  cone.  apckO, 
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fortilied  towns  of  Monticelli  and  Soriano,  the  legation  of  the 
Marches  and  the  Bishopric  of  Carthagena ;  *  Cardinal 
Colonna,  the  Abbacy  of.^ubia£o  with  all  the  surrounding 
villages;!  Savelli,  Ctvita  Costcllana  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Majorca;^    Pallavicini,  the    Bishopric    of    Pampcluna ;% 


die  lunae  17,  mcnsts  Aug;,,  149I-  Ai  in  the  handing  ever  of  *c  PaLur, 
tec  Appendix,  N.  13.  The  s>^nl  of  Ncpi  is  certain,  s«e  LeONGTTI, 
I^  61 ;  RatTI,  ].,  86,  whose  apoloffy  far  A^canin  is  quite  fiiiile.  Besides 
diis,  Awanio  received ( "RegeiL 773,  (.ti>>)  two  Canonries (dat  Laieiani 
1492,  VEI.  Ca].  Sept.  A*  1'};  f.  45:  the  PrionUe  of  a  Cnnvent  in  the 
Diocese  of  C&hboTra,  which  beloniced  to  Alexnnder  VI,  (D.  ul  S.);  f. 
167  :  an  Abbey  {D.  at  S.)and  vnrious  other  favours,  f.  1S7,  260  snd  39$, 
all  dated,  VII.  Cal,  Sept.  149;.    Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatimn. 

*  Sec  Brognolo's  ^Despatch  of  Aug.  31,  1493  (Conzaga  Archives, 
Mantua),  m  the  Appendix,  N.  tS;  Thuasne,  U.,  610,  and  *RegetL 
773,  f.  SS'';  Bapt.  S.  tAwat  Novae  diac  Card,  de  Unini  creatur  in 
provinda  Marchiae  AaconiL  ac  civit^  tcrris,  castris  et  locis  Massae 
Tiebaiiae,  etc,  ncc  non  Asculi  ap.  sedb  Icgatus  ac  pro  S.  P.  el  R.  £.  in 
temp.et  spirit,  vicarius  fjenentis.  Dit.  Ronue,  1493,  Prid.  CnL  Sept 
A"  1'.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.)  As  to  Monticelli  sec  tUoEN, 
ty  HagcD  a  mistaken  in  regard  to  Carthagena,  for  it  appears  from 
*Rege9t  77:  f.  31,  that  Orsini  oblained  the  Bishopnc  as  admin Istialor 
in  1493,  Frid.  Cal.  Sept.  Thn  isconlirmed  hy  the  *Acta  ConsisL,  I493, 
ulL  Aug.,  in  the  ConsistonaJ  Archives. 

t  See  Appendix,  N.  i8(*Despitd)of  Awg,  3lXandTHUASME,  II,,6ll. 

X  The  F]orent]n«  Amb^sAdor  mciely  rcmAiks  :  Al  card.  Savcllo 
9^i  dato  Crvita  Castellana  el  quajche  altra  cosa,  while  Infessnra  (3S1) 
addt,  ecclesia  S.  Mariae  Majoris ;  Tomnnasini  doei  not  perceive  that  this 
cannot  be  tnic  ;  Haf;cn  expLiins  it  by  saying  he  was  made  Aich-priest 
of  this  church,  but  this  also  is  incorrect;  Majorit  should  be  read, 
Majoricenus.  This  appears  from  the  *AcU  Consist,  and  from  RegesL 
772,  f.  I  $7.  where  we  lind  that  Joh.  Bapt.  Card.  a.  Nic.  in  circere 
received  ilie  ccdeaia  Majoncenitia  which  liithcrto  had  been  retained  by 
the  Pope,  dal.  1493,  Prid.  CaJ.  Sept. ;  Mii,,  f.  4 ;  grant  of  a  monastery 
to  Card.  SarelUon  the  same  day.  (Secret  Archives  od' the  Vatican.)  See 
abo  Appendix,  K.  18,  *D«paich  of  Au^.  31. 

g  ^RegesL  773,  f.  37  (1493,  i.</.)  and  *Acu  Consist.  1493  ult.  Aug. 
Coostftaral  Archives. 
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Giovanni  Michiel  the  suburban  Bishopric  of  Porto  ;  •  flie 
Cardinals  Sclafcnati,  Sanseverino,  Rtario  and  Domenico 
delta  Kovere,  rich  abbacies  and  valuable  benefices.f  By 
these  simoniacal  means,  counting  his  own  vote  and  those 
of  the  Cardfnab  Ardicino  della  Porta  and  Conti  who 
belonged  to  the  Sforza  party,  fiorgia  had  thus  secured 
24  votes;  and  only  one  more  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Tliis  one  howc\'er  was  not  easy  to 
obtain.  The  Cardinals  Caraffa,  Costa,  Piccolomini  and 
Zeno  were  not  to  be  won  by  any  promises  howc\*«r 
brilliant ;  and  the  young  Giovanni  de'  Medici  held  with 
thcm.J  Cardinal  Bawo  followed  Giuliano  dclla  Revere, 
who  would  not  hear  of  Borgia's  election.  LorenzoCib6  also 
held   aloof  from   these   unhallowed    transactions. 5      Thus 

*  *Acta  Consist.,  1492,  ulL  Aug.  and  •Rcgcst  77a,  f-JS**:  Joh. 
Mictudis  renivcH  M-cle«ia  Pomi«n,,  which  hitherto  had  be«n  reUioed 
by  the  Pope,  dat  Rom,  1492,  Prid.  Cat  Sept.  A*  t\  Thus  LcOKEm, 
I.,  61  and  HAGF.N,  37,  rci|itirc  rnrrcriioti.  In  '*Regesl.  869  we  abo  find 
(f-  39):  Joh.  Episcopo  Ponucn.,  conunendatur  cantoria,  daL  Rom, 
1493,  IV.,  Han.  S*pi.  A"  l*j  MJ.,  41 1  Joh.  etc.,  reservatur  can.  M 
piaeb.  ecci,  Feluen.,  dau  Rom,  1491  ( « 1493)  Prid.  Id.  Feb.  A'  i". 

t  Sclafcnaii,  whom  Hackn.  27,  cowld  not  find  to  lave  received  any 
reward,  vas  given  the  Ciitcrcian  Abbey  of  Kipolta  (*KegcsL  773,  £  ia«, 
dat.  1492,  VII.  Cal.  Sept.  See  alio  TrinCHERA,  II.,  1, 161-162) ;  San- 
severino (Valoxi,  /or.  ti/.\  was  given  "  la  casa  det  Cardinale  che  fu  dl 
Milano  con  qualchc  allni  coki."  I  am  able  to  add  a  supplement  to  this 
front  *Regest.  773,  f.  306 :  gram  of  an  Abbey  to  Sansercriso,  dat.  Rom, 
149a,  XIV.  Kal.  Nov.  In  the  snnie  document,  pL  330,  there  is  mention 
of  a  fiivour  liCKtovred  on  R.  Rbrin  {dat.  Knm,  1493.  tcrlin  Id.  Oaob.X  and 
*Rcgest.  773,  f  40''  and  43  :  gram  of  benefices  to  K.  Kiaiio^  dat.  Rom, 
1493,  Prid.  Cal.  Sept.  (see  HACRK,  36}.  D.  della  Rovere  received  a 
Benedictine  Abbey  in  the  Dk>ce!;e  of  Turin,  dat.  1492,  tectio  CaL  Octobi 
•RcgMt  772.  i  187.    Secret  Archives  of  Ihc  Vatican. 

t  Jovii;3,  Vitac,  II.,  39,  and  Hacen,  t8. 

S  Hace-n,  /tff.  a'/. ;  VVAHRUtiNiys  wew  (p,  58)  namely  that  Rovere 
did  not  conne  out  enipiy-liumlcil  and  wi'^iiitirumenla)  in  securing  Bor:^'s 
ek<tion,  a  conimd'tcied  by  all  nutticnlic  souncs. 
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Gherardo,  now  in  his  niiiely-sixth  year  and  hardly  in 
possession  of  his  faculties,  alone  remained,  and  he  was 
persuaded  by  those  who  were  about  him  to  give  his 
vole  to  Borgia.*  The  election  was  decided  in  the  night 
between  the  loth  and  1  rth  August,  1492,  and  in  the  early 
n^orning  the  window  of  the  Conclave  was  opened  and 
the  Vice-Chan  eel  lor,  Rodrigo  Borgia,  was  proclaimed 
Pope  as  Alexander  Vl.f  The.  result  was  unexpected;} 
it  was  obtained  by  the  rankest  simony.  Such  were  the 
means,  as  the  annalist  of  the  Church  says,  by  which  in 
accordance  with  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, a  man  attained  to  tlie  highest  dignity,  who  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  would  not  have  been  admitted 
even  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  clergy,  on  account  of 
his  immoral  life.  The  days  of  distress  and  confusion 
began  for  the  Roman  Church ;  §  the  prophetic  words 
of  Savonarola  were  fulfilled ;  the  sword  of  the  wrath  of 


*  See  SanuOo,  Puchi  di  Veneiia,  1250  (»!«  Hahkn,  38)  and  the 
*X>cspatch«s  of  Vicomcrcatus  of  the  iStb  Aug.  1493  (Milanese  State 
Arclui'cs),  andof  Trotii,  3gtli  Aug.  1492  (Statu  Archives  of  Modciu), 
which  are  in  Appendix,  Nos,  t2  and  14. 

i  Despatch  of  A.  Sroaz.\,  to  his  brother,  Rom,  1492,  Aug.  11  :  Mc 
congiatulo  cum  la  Ex,  V.  (MiUncsc  Stale  Archives,  Cart,  (J«n.)  The 
nonry  Pietro  Menli,  snyi,  that  the  electbn  took  place :  5uauno 
miine  ante  onum  soli*  (Gobi,  Arthivio,  IV.,  241),  The  Rieoidi  di  Sacdii 
in  TucciA,  436,  siiy  "All'  Auiara."  Vuloti  (in  BURCHardi  Diarium, 
ed.  Thwune,  U,,  I  -i\  mentiona  th«  lolh  hour.  The  Acta  t>)n&iit,  t  I*" 
say :  Dc  nune  ciroi  hoiam  undecimam.    Consi&torkU  Archives. 

I  Lcuor  of  Franc  Tranchediwus  cx  Bononia,  Auj;.  13,  1492 :  In 
(|uc>ui  noctc  pa&iau  drta  Ic  vu.  hon  £  portaca  ((ui  \a  uova  dc  la 
creation  del  inodema  pontefice  quale  h  per  sorte  venuta  in  Id  r""  Man" 
Vke-cancellcro, preter omnium (ereopiaioncm.  (MLlanete  SLiIe Archives 
Can.  Gen.)    See  ParKNII,  /oc.  cit.,  N'ationa]  Library,  rionmtc. 

§  Rav.vaujus,  ad  an.  1456,  n.  41  ;  1492.  n.  s6;  also  lJut,i,iNr.i:R, 
3S3-7.  »»d  HKRr.f-NHmHtR,  Kirdicngacliichie,  U.,  1,  130.  Inregaid 
10  Alexander  Vl.'s  farmer  life,  xc  Jupra,  p.  363  »f. 
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God  smote  tlie  earth  and  the  time  or  chastisement   had 
arrived.* 

However  just  in  itself  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be,  it 
^musl  not  be  supposed  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  time 
was  unfavourable  to  the  election  of  Alexander  Vltb.  On 
the  contrary  Rodrigo  Uorgi^  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
capable  member  of  the  Colle|^e  of  Cardinals.  He  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  dbtin^uished  temporal  ruler ; 
and  to  many  he  appeared  to  be  just  the  right  man  to  steer 
the  I'ajMcy,  now  more  than  ever  the  fulcrum  on  which  all 
the  politics  of  the  time  were  balanced,  through  the  coni- 
plications  and  difficulties  of  the  situation.  That  this  was 
considered  enough  to  outweigh  all  objections  from  the 
ecclesiastical  {X)int  of  view  is  si};nilicant  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  time.-f-  One  of  his  conterajTOraries  in  describing  him 
only  says,  he  is  an  ambitious  man,  fairly  well-informed  and 
ready  and  incisive  in  speech ;  of  a  secretive  temperament ; 
singularly  expert  in  the  conduct  of  afTairs-J  Sigfismondo 
de'  Contt  who  had  opportunities  of  getting  to  know  Bor^ 
well,  characteri.se5  him  as  an  extremely  accomplished  man, 
uniting  to  distinguished  intellectual  gifts  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  business  ajid  capacity  for  it.  "  It  is  now  thirty- 
seven  years"  he  continues  "since  his  uncle  Oiltxtus  III. 
made  him  a  Cardinal,  and  during  that  time  he  never  missed  a 
single  Consistory  unlcs,s  prc\'entcd  by  illness  from  attending, 

•  VltUARl,  SavDnarcla,  I.,  165  «f.  (Kn^l.  trans.,  ed.  z). 

t  C/:  similar  appreciHiions  ]n  KEUMONT,  H  I.,  1,301  i  LaNCE,}]  ;wid 
GRBOOROVIUS,  VII.,  30J-S.  ccL  3,  and  I.ucrvm  Doricn,  9,  who  alt  justly 
t^utive  thai  nulhint;  nin  be  more  fiilsc  tliun  the  ardinary  (Dnceptioo  o( 
Dorglia  a«  a  t»oroiw  anil  inhunuin  niMtjlcr.  At  the  aume  time  it  is  right 
m  memtoni  that  Ihc  chronjclicr  Scmivknocua,  p.  13;,  for  the  year  14J9, 
says  of  him :  Dc  uno  ;i!ipet:to  de  ^c  agni  male.  This  is,  however, 
the  only  exprcuion  of  (he  liind. 

J  Opinion  of  Jacopo  i>a  Voltkrra.  See  iiffim,  p.  366  se^.;  and 
GRUiOKOVius,  VH.,  303,  ed,  3. 
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which  very  seldom  happened.  Throughout  the  reigns  ot 
Pius  ir.,  Paul  II.,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VI 1 1.,  he  was 
always  an  important  personage;  he  had  been  Legate  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy.  Few  people  understood  etiquette  30  well 
as  he  did  ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and 
took  pains  to  shine  in  conversation  and  to  be  dignified  in 
his  manners.  In  the  latter  point  his  majestic  stature  gave 
him  an  advantage.  Also  he  was  just  at  the  age,  about  sixty, 
at  which  Aristotle  says  men  arc  wisest ;  robust  in  body  and 
vigorous  ill  mind,  he  was  admirably  equipped  for  his  new 
portion/  Further  on  the  same  writer  completes  the 
picture,  adding,  "  He  was  tall  and  powerfully  built ; 
though  he  had  blinking  eyes,  they  were  penetrating  and 
lively;  in  conversation  he  was  extremel/afTable  ;  he  under- 
stood money  matters  thoroughly,"*  The  Spanish  Bishop 
Bemaldino  Lopez  dc  Car\'ajal,  in  1493  speaks  in  enthusi- 
astic terms  of  the  physical  beauty  and  strength  of  the  newly 
elected  Pope.t    Still  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  his  imposing 

•  SiGlSMONDO  DE"  CONTi,  II..  S3,  270 1  </  also  268.  The  age  nf  ihc 
Pope  is  vrrongly  given  by  some  of  his  conteiiipora lies,  e.g.,  ScinVEHOGUA, 
137,  Ponio  (Thuasme,  II.,  425),  and  Hieronyinus  Donaio  in  Sanuto, 
11.,  836.  Alexander  Liimself  told  the  Cardinals  in  Burctianl's  presence 
that  hcwosboni  Jan.  i,  1431  ;  sec  UuitC[URD-THt;ASNE,ll.,  41$;  III., 
31S.  HOCI-E.R,  Rodrigo  dc  Borja,  j6,  says  erroneousCy  tliac  Alexander 
VI,  wa»  fifty  when  lie  was  elected. 

t  K06S8ACII,  Carvajal,  3;.  As  to  the  portraits  of  Aie«ndcr  VI., 
which  all  agree  in  giving  him  a.  croolfcd  nose,  see  VRIArtE,  Auuwr 
det  Borgia,  79  si^.  The  medal  here  reproduced  represenis  coarse 
and,  to  our  taste,  ^  from  beautiful  fcaluics :  it  docs  not  c|tiiie  corres- 
poud  with  the  fresco  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  Appoxttmcnto  Uorgia,  of 
which  he  alto  gives  a  copy,  and  which  he  considers  "presentc  an  point 
de  vu«  dc  I'cnsembic  iin  aspect  ilc  gnintieur  inco»tei  table."  A  much 
better  exunple  of  Ibis  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  the  DocutnenU  sclccta 
e  labulario  scctcto  vaticanOi  quae  Ronmiior.  Pontif,  crga  Ainericae  popu- 
I0S  ciiram  ac  siudia  turn  ante  turn  paullo  post  insulas  a  Chr.  Columbo 
repertaslesianturpliolotypiadeicrijfia.  (Typi*  Vaticani-S  11(93,  published 
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presence,  a  quality  that  has  always  been  highly  valued  by 
the  Italians,  in  the  description  given  of  him  by  Hicronymus 
Fortius  in  the  year  1493;  "He  is  tall,  in  complexion 
neither  fair  nor  dark ;  his  cy^%  arc  black,  bts  moutfa  some- 
what full  HU  health  is  splendid,  and  he  has  a  marvellous 
power  of  enduring  all  sorts  of  fatigue.  He  is  singularly 
eloquent  in  speech, and  is  gifted  with  an  innate  good  breed- 
ing, which  never  forsakes  him.* 

/  In  all  these  descriptions  nothing  is  said  about  Borgia's 
'moral  character ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
it  was  unknown,  but  rather  that  public  opinion  in  those 
days  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and  Spain,  was  in- 
credibly lenient  on  that  point.f  AjQiong-theJ!H£cr_cl^«es 
a  dissolute  Ufc-waslooked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course; 
in  Italy  .specially,  the  prevailing  state  of  things  was  deplor- 
able. The  profligacy  of  the  rulers  of  Naples,  Milan,  and 
Florence  of  that  time  was  something  almost  unheard  of.J 
The  fact  that  the  lives  of  many  princes  of  the  Chureh  were 
no  bi:ltcr  than  those  of  the  temporal  rulers  gave  little  or  no 
scandal  to  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  general  laxity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  morals,  but 
titc  habit  of  looking  upon  the  higher  clergy  mainly  as 
temporal  governors,  had  also  something  to  do  with  it 

by  J.  C.  Heywood,  and  dedidted  to  Pope  Leo  XIII,,  but  unfnnonnlely 
tlic  cdiiinn  cmtimma  of  only  >;  copie.i).  On  CuadosM/i  nicdab  which 
K'vc  the  head  of  Alexander,  </.  J;ihrb.-d.  Prcuss.  KuittUammL,  1 11^  38. 
On  the  busts  said  to  be  of  this  Pope  in  the  Berlin  MuMom,  sec  Preoss. 
Jahrb.,  LI.  (1883),  408 ;  BouK,  Portnitsculplurea,  iQt  43  ;  and  GKlMU, 
Michel  Aiih'eto,  1.,  $47  xei/.  cd.  $. 

•  CkkcokoviuS,  L.  Horgia,  8.  Cf.  also  ClIKisroPiir,  IT,  375  ;  nnd 
Lord  ACTOlt'sdcsctipiionorhimin  the  "  North  British  Revkw,"  October, 
1870,  Janinry,  1871. 

t  CIPOLLA,  673.  In  nt^rd  to  Spain,  sec  HOKUUl,  Aera  der  B»»>r> 
den,  54- 

I  Cf.  lufini,  p.  1 14  stf. 
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At  the  same  time,  while  tlie  irregularities  of  the  Cardinal's 

earlier  life  were  apparently  easily  forgiven,  much  indignation 

was  aroused  by  the  shameless  bribery  by  means  of  which 

he  had  secured  his  election.    There  is  a  stinging  irony  in 

Infcssura's  words;"  Directly  he  became  Pope,  Alexander  VI. 

proceeded  to  give  away  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,"  which 

f — ate  followed  by  the  enumeration  in  detail  of  the  rewards 

I     bestowed  on  each  of  the  Cardinals  who  voted    for  him.* 

\   In    speaking    of    this   simoniacal    election,   the    RomaiT 

Tiotary   Latinus  dc    Masiis    exclaims:    "Oh,    Lord    Jesus 

Christ,  it  is  in  punishment  fen-  our  sins  that  Thou  hast 

permitted  Thy  vicegerent  to  be  elected  in  &o  unworthy  a 

manner  I  "f 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  Botha's  election  was  hope* 
fully  welcomed  by  many  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  On  the 
iCth  of  August,  1492.  Giovanni  Pico  dclla  Mirandola  des- 
patched a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Alexander  V].  which 
is  full  of  sanguine  anticipations^  In  Rome  it  was  said  that 
the  election  of  so  distinguished  and  genial  a  I'ope,  whose 
good  looks  and  dignified  bearing  alao  won  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people,  augured  a  bnll{.'int  Pontificate^  As  early 
as  August  12  the  conservators  with  some  of  the  moat 
notable  of  the  citizens,  800  in  all,  came  in  procession  on 
horseback  with    lighted   torches   to   the   Vatican  to  greet 

t  GORJ,  Arcliivic\  IV.,  24a.  On  ihe  oilier  hand,  Alexander's  simoni- 
acnl  clfctioii  is  meniioneil  in  the  Chronicle  of  Notar  GiacomO^  p.  i^ 
without  a  K-ord  of  blame. 

I  Sec  the  inicrcsung  docunicnt  by  which  Pico  prepared  the  way  for 
hi*  lecandliatioa  with  the  clergy  in  lh«  Giom.  d.  Lett.  Ita)^  XXV. 
360-61. 

§  CitEGOitoviUS,  VII.,  308,  cd.  3.  The  speech  of  fi.  Maino  here 
<|uotcil,  which  is  tnkcii  finiii  a.  MS.  in  tlic  Chigi  Ubniry,  has  (>fte[i  l>een 
printed  i  Mc  Haik,  n.   io.,97S-?8;  .and  Gabotio,  Ciason  del  Maino. 
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the  new  Pope.     Boniires  biased  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  city.* 

The  coronation  on  August  26  was  unusually  splendid. 
Both  the  Florentine  and  the  Mantuan  Ambassadors  agree 
in  declaring  that  they  had  nt'\-cr  witnessed  a  more  brilliant 
ccremony-t  Innumerable  multitudes  flocked  into  Rome; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobility  of  the  Patntnony  was 
assembled.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  costly  hangings, 
exquisite  floivcrs,  garlands,  statues  and  triumphal  arches. 
All  Ihi.'  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Renaissance  was  displayed, 
but  its  darker  side  was  not  absent  The  Roman  epigraphists 
and  poetasters,  who  some  years  later  were  remorselessly  to 
load  the  name  and  memory  of  this  Pope  with  opprobrium, 
$urpa<ised  thcmselvcrs  in  the  ingenuity  and  rank  [>aganism 
of  their  compliments.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exceed 
the  profanity  of  some  of  their  productions,  of  which  the 
following  distich  is  a  specimen^: — 

"  Rome  was  great  under  Ca:sar,  greater  far  under  AlcxarKkr, 
The  first  was  only  a  mortal,  but  the  latter  is  a  God." 


*  CJ.  the  account  in  Burciiard,  cd.  GennardK,  206,  »nd  n  •Letter 
from  (tie  iciuit<.7r  Aitibroj^io  Mimbilia  to  Barth.  Cakhus,  daL  Rom, 
1493,  Aii^.  I  J.  (Mihncse  Stnte  ArcKivc?.,)  On  the  rejoicJDg^in  Bologna, 
Bcc  G HTR  AKDACci,  III).  36,  Cod.  768  of  the  Unii-Tersity  Ub.  at  Dologna. 

t  Sec  TtlUASNC,  II.,  615,  in  the  Appendix,  N.  iS,  'Broffnolo's 
Report  (OotixiiKn  Arcliivest,  MantM.)  Corio's  description  reprinted  in 
THUASNK,  II.,  Aij  tfij.,  i«  very  fascinalinK.  Cy:CANCKLLiElll,Pos«e»si, 
51  j/j.;  Auidell' Emilia,  III.,  2,  250:  CHKISTOfMK,  II.,  377«^.;  Arch. 
St.  Iiat.,  3  Scrie,  VI.,  i,  187-93.  ^o  ihe  bcsiutifut  cnronniion  medal, 
probably  designed  by  Ciradotto,  *ec  Jahrb.  d,  Preuss.  Kunus.,  Itl.,  141, 
In  ihe  '11111111105  ei  F^itns,  Vol.  534.  f.  147,  we  Hnd  entered  :  Not-.  54, 
1492  solvit  [thcsaurarlus  Camcmc  AposL]  ducat.  t3,ooo  (  =  15^087  de 
cam.  36  Ixil.)  pm  paiinia  (iivcnarutn  sortium  datis  officintibus  urfan 
et  alia*  personl*  pro  die  eoroMationis.  (Secret  Archivts  of  the  Vatican.) 
CJ.  •l>ivcn(.  Alex  VI^  \i,iyi-^,  I.,  liutletir.,  29  Aug.  1492  :  Alme  arbis 
conscnaloribiR  due.  quinqiLtginU  pio  enieDdiv  paiinb  ad  coperiendas 
liu  piipales.  Slate  Aichivn,  Roine.  X  ReuuONT,  III^  i,  aoa-3. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  good  men  such  as  Delfini,  the 
General  of  the  Camaldolcsc,  were  scandalised  at  such  un- 
measured adulation.  "  An  incident  which  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes,"  writes  Dclfini  to  a  friend,  "forcibly  reminded  me 
of  the  instability  of  all  human  things.  In  the  Latcran 
Basjitca  the  Pope  suddenly  tainted,  and  water  had  to  be 
dfuihcd  on  his  face  before  he  could  recover  consdousncss."' • 
Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  great  day  the  whole  Court  was 
utterly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  aggravated  by  the  heat  and 
dust.  "Your  Highness  can  imagine,"  write:^  Brognulo  the 
Mantuan  Envoy,  "what  it  was  to  have  to  ride  from  eight 
to  ten  miles  at  a  stretch  in  such  a  crowd."f  Thus  the 
statement  of  Guicciardini,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Alexander, 
that  the  news  of  his  election  filled  all  men  with  dismay  is 
proved  entirely  false.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  hailed  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  by  several  of  the  Italian  Powers, 
notably  by  Milan.  An  Envoy  reports  that  Duke  Ludovico 
il  Moro  was  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  success  with  which 
his  brother  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza's  efforts  had  been 
crowned.^      He    iiad    good    rea:soti    to    rejoice.      Senator 

•  Thuasne,  !I^  4. 

^  Sec  Appendix,  N.  iS  { "Rejjort,  Aug.  31)1  The  leUers  m  which 
Alexander  VI.  announces  his  election  and  begs  for  prayers  for  the 
pro4pcTiiy  of  his  nign,  are  all  dated  fiwm  the  Coronsiion-day  («• 
CiACONnis,  III.,  156-7;  Santarkm,  X.,  1 10-1 1 ;  Lkonktti,  I.,3ta-3! 
a  similar  letter  in  MS.  in  Cod.  146]  of  the  Library  at  Grenobtc ;  annilicr 
to  tiic  Archduke  Sigismutid  in  t)ie  Slate  Archi^'cs  nt  Vienna).  In  the 
•Divers.  Alcjt.  VI^  1491-94  (cited  si/fira,  pi  390,  note  t)  we  find  among 
the  ezpensrs,  f,  i,  an  tmry  on  Sc]Jt,  la,  1492  ((/.  1.  4),  Kcptein  miucriis 
eunlibus  cum  littciis  assumptionis  in  Fntndam,  Hispaniam.  AnKliaiXi 
Alamaniam,  Neapolim,  Medio!.,  \'eiicL     State  Archives,  Rome. 

I  Trotli's  "Despatch,  dat  Milnr,  149],  Aug.  13:  Ijs  ill.  S.  Ludmico 
per  il  siiiKular  honor  cliel  prctende  die  in  queUa  creaiione  del  pontelice 
habia  havuto  et  KU'tdiignuto  il  rcv^  Mona.  Aschanio  supra  ct  ultra  modum 
ncjublL-L  (Suite  ArcliitfKi,  Modcna.)  C/.  also  I'tSTOjA's  Sonnet,  quoted 
byV.  Knssi  in  the  Arch.  Veneto,  XXXV.,  309.     Hence  il  is  clearly  untrue 
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Ambrogio  Mirabilia  writes  on  August  13,  that  Cardinal 
Ascanio  is  the  man  who  made  Alexarvdcr  VI.  Pope,  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible  to  exag^rate  the  power  and  influ- 
ence that  he  possesses;  indeed,  he  is  held  to  be  as  much 
Pope  as  Alexander  himself* 

In  Florence  as  in  Milan  the  election  was  received  with 
public  rejoicing  and  ringing  of  bells.  Before  the  coronation 
festivities  both  Sfona.  and  Alexander  himself  had  written 
letters  to  Picro  dc'  Medici,  assuring  him  of  thdr  friendly  dis- 
positions;! and  indeed,  the  son  of  Lorenro  had  reason  to 
expect  kindness  from  the  new  Pope.  The  Grand-Master  of 
the  Knights  of  S.  John  was  convinced  that  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Alexander  VI.  would  rid  tlic  East  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  Tiirks.J  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  various  parts  of 
Italy  there  should  have  been  some  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  Omclave:  Some  such  malcontents  were  to 
be  found  even  in  Genoa,  where  grateful  memories  of  Calixtus 
III.  caused  the  majority  to  hail  the  elevation  of  his  nephew 
with  joy ,§  and  when  Guicciardini  says  that  Fcrrante,  King 
of  Naples,  wept  when  he  heard  that  EVii^ia  had  been  elected, 
we  must  not  accept  the  statement  too  literally.il    In  the 


to  say,  as  Vii-lari  does  in  Saronarnb,  I,,  164  (Eat\.  tninS.,  cd.  7): 
L'Annunna  dclU  sua  dezione  fu  nc«vu(o  in  tutut  Italia  con  latnmarioo 
uniirrsale. 

•  See  in  Appendix,  N.  1 1^  ihe  •Text  from  ilie  orii::iiial  in  ihe  Milanese 
Sutu  Archives. 

t  Lamducci,  66;  TnUASNE,  H.,  liji  CaPPCLU,  Savoninh,  2?. 

J  Lamakskv,  289. 

g  Sknareoa.  S3I,  and  •Report  of  C.  Slangha,  dated  Genoa,  Aog.  15, 
1492,  Milanese  Scatc  Archives. 

II  GincciAKUtMi,  .<iurix  diulin,  I.,  t.  AlihoughGRROOROVitls,  Vi)., 
316  C3i(^  cd.  3),  d^bis  thff  roncclness  of  titis  statement,  Villari 
(Savonarob,  I.,  164,  Engi  iians.,  ed.  2)  lioUb  to  it;  as,  nn'crtheless, 
in  Ins  work  on  Macliiarclli,  I.,  107,  he  seems  to  lenn  to  ihe  opinnn  of 
Gp^rovius. 
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King's  tetters  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  was  he 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  have  been  likely  to  shed  tears 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  at  the  same  time.  Borgia's  elevation, 
which  he  had  throughout  strenuously  opposed  •  could  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  him;  but  Ferrante  had  quite  wit 
enough  to  conceal  his  sentiments.  He  tmmcdi'itely  des- 
patched a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Alexandcr.f  couched 
in  the  most  friendly  terms;  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
desired  Virjjinio  Orsini  to  assure  the  Pope  of  his  devotion 
J^asagood  and  obedient  soii.'^.  Ferrante  may  at  that  time 
have  thought  it  possible  to  win  Alexander  VI.,  though,  con- 
sidering the  existing  relations  between  Naples  and  Rome, 
which  were  such  that  open  war  might  be  declared  at  any 
moment,  the  task  was  not  an  easy  onc.§ 

At  the  Spanish  Court  the  tension  between  Rome  and 
Naples  excited  serious  apprehensions.  In  Spain,  Alex- 
ander's enterprising  disposition  was  well-known,  and  he  was 
credited  with  an  ardent  desire  to  accomplish  something  that 
should  be  remembered.  While  only  a  Cardinal  he  had 
founded  the  Dukedom  of  Gandia ;  and  now  that  he  was 
Pope,  what  might  he  not  attempt  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  family?  II 

The  Venettans/niade  no  secret  of  their  displeasure  at 
Alexander's  elevation.  Their  Amba«ador  at  Milan,  spoke 
very  plainly  to  the  Envoy  from  Ferrara  of  the  means  by 
which  the  election  had  been  carried.     It  had  been  obtained, 


•  SJGISUOrfDO  DE*  COKTl,  11.,  56  ;  nnd  DE-IJARniNR,  I..  43,9. 
t  R«5>ortcrfthe  Mibnese  Envoy,  dat  Rome,  Aug.  20^  1491-    Milanese 
Sta»  Archives, 
t  TRirfCtlERA,  II.,  I,  147-8. 

I  See  TRIMCHKRA,  II.,  i,  148,  on  the  conduct  of  the  ('npnl  Governor 
of  Beneventn  m  tkit  iiiomtnt.  Also,  Alexand'cr  diiil  not  so  cnsily  foigcl 
the  King's  opposiiion  to  his  clcrtion.    See  Dksjaruins,  I.,  419. 

II  ZVRrTA,  V,  I S  ;   HOFLER,  Kwlrigo  dc  Iterja,  5R. 
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he  said,  by  shameless  simony  and  fraud ;  and  France  and 
Spain  would  certainly  withhold  their  obedience  when  they 
became  aware  of  this  abominable  crime.  Many  of  the 
Cardinals  had  been  bribed  by  the  Pope,  but  there  were  ten 
who  had  received  nothing,  and  who  were  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted;* the  hope  here  insinuated  that  a  schism  would 
ensiic  was  not  realised,  for  almost  all  the  Powers  Hastened  to 
profess  tlicir  obedience  to  the  new  Pope  in  the  most 
obsequious  terms.  loxlovico  il  Moro  had  proposed  that 
nil  the  Knvoys  of  the  League, — Milan,  Naples,  Fcrrara,  and 
Florence. — should  present  themselves  in  Rome  together; 
but  the  vanity  of  Picro  dc'  Medici,  who  was  bent  on  com- 
ing to  Rome  and  making  his  entry  with  great  pomp  at 
the  head  of  the  Florentine  mission,  upset  this  plaaf  After 
the  Florentines,  followed  the  representatives  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
these  delegates  were  cliosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
distinguished  Humanists  and  scholars.  Thus  Florence  was 
represented  by  Gentile  Bccchi.and  Milan  by  the  celebrated 
Giason  del  Maino4  The  addresses  delivered  on  this 
occasion  were  admired  as  ma-stcr-picces  of  humanistic 
eloquence,  and  extensively  disseminated  through  the  press. 
They  were  crammed  with  quotations  from  the  cla&sics ;  but, 
"  though  the  great  qualities  of  the  newly-elecled  Pope  were 
eulogised  in  borrowed  terms,  a  real  underlying  conviction 
that  his  gifts  were  of  no  common  order  can  be  plainly 
traccd."§ 

*  ''L.ctter ffom  Trolli,  Aug.  28, 1491,10  Appendix, N.  14.  State  Atchnxi^ 
Modena. 

t  GuicaAXOixr,  I.,  1 :  Sishokdi,  xil.,  Si ;  Dusnt.  Baichangeii, 
308;  UESJARmt*^  I.,  434- 

t  BuscKARni  Db-ihum,  [.,  8  »y.,  t8  tff.  j  GAnOTTO,  C.  del  Maino, 

8  t^RKCOROvrus.  Vll.,  310.  ed.  3;  r/;  Lonl  ACTOH,  /or.  rf/.  353. 
Neatly  all  the  con^nitulBlor)-  addresses  ddivcrcd  btfoie  Alcxaadcr  VI. 
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In  foreign  countries  a  hjgh  opinion  was  entertained  of  the 
new  Pontiff.  The  German  chronicler,  Hartmann  Schedcl, 
wrote  soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne  that  the  world 
had  much  to  hope  for  from  the*  virtues  of  such  a  Pope. 
The  new  Pope,  he  says,  "  is  a  large-minded  man,  gifted 
with  great  prudence,  foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  his  youth  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Bolc^na,  and  obtained  there  so  great  a  reputation  for  virtue, 
learning,  and  capability  that  his  mother's  brother,  Pope 
Calixtus  III,,  made  him  a  Cardinal;  and  it  is  a  further 
proof  of  liis  worth  and  talents  that  he  was  called  at  such 
an  early  age  to  a  place  in  this  honourable  and  illustrious 
assembly,  and  was  also  made  Vice-Chancel  lor.  Such 
things  being  known  of  him,  he  was  t^uickly  elected  to 
govern  and  steer  the  barrjue  of  S.  Peter.  Besides  being  a 
man  of  a  noble  countenance  arid  bearing,  he  has,  in  the  6r3t 
place,  the  merit  of  being  a  Spaniard  ;  secondly,  he  comes 
from  Valcntia  ;  thirdly,  he  is  of  an  illustrious  family.  In 
book-learning,  appreciation  of  Art,  and  probity  of  life  he 
,  is  a  worthy  successor  of  his  uncle,  Calixtus  of  blessed 
memory.  He  is  affable,  trustworthy,  prudent,  pious,  and 
wcll-vcrscd  in  all  things  appertaining  to  his  exalted  position 
and  dignity.  Blessed  indeed  thtrrefore  is  he  adorned  with 
so  many  virtues  and  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity.  We  trust 
that  he  will  prove  most  serviceable  to  all  Christendom,  and 
that  in  his  pilgrimage  he  will  pass  safely  through  the 
raging  surf  and  the  high  and  dangerous  rocks,  and  finally 


were  primed  in  Rome  by  N,  Phnk,  1492-93.  The  Borghese  Library, 
•old  by  auction  in  1&93.  ronuiined  n  great  number  n(  contemporaneous 
works  ofltus  description.  Many  printed  addfesiesofconf^tatulation  are 
aUo  to  be  found  in  Cbiorunt  honiinum  orat.  (Cotoniac,  1 559] ;  also  in  the 
Oraimnes  gratulaioiiae  Iti  elcclione  ponlif.  imperal.,  etc.  <Hano^'iae, 
i6r3)  it!  well  as  in  LuNic,  Oraitotics  proccium  Eurujme,  I.,  113  ijy. 
Lipsiae,  1713. 
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reach  the  steps  of  the  heavenly  throne."*  The  SwedWi 
Chancellor,  Sten  Sture,  sent  a  present  of  horses  and  costly 
ftirs  to  Rome  as  a  token  of  good-will-t 

The  new  Pope  began  hU  reign  in  a  manner  which 
tended  to  confirm  these  good  opinions.  He  at  once 
measures  to  secure  a  strict  jdminijtirationjof  Ae_ 
This  had  become  exceedingly  neccSaiy,  aa  in  th<r  ^ort 
time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  commenccmenl  of 
the  illness  of  Innocent  VIM.  ami  Alexander's  coronation, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  murders  had  been  committed  in 
Rome.  Alexander  VI.  ordered  a  searching  inv^estigataoo 
into  these  crimes ;  he  nominated  certain  men  to  viat  the 
prisons,  and  appointed  four  commissioners  to  hear  com- 
plaints in  Rome ;  and  on  Tuesdays  he  himself  gave 
audiences  to  all  who  had  any  grievance  to  bring  before 
him.J  He  endeavoured  by  the  strictest  economy  to 
the  disordered  state  of  the  finances,  as  is  proved  by* 
household  accounts.  The  whole  monthly  expenditure  for 
housekeeping  was  only  700  ducats  (jf  [40  sterling).  His 
table  was  so  plain  that  the  Cardinals,  unaccustomed  to 
such  simple  fare,  avoided  invitations  as  much  as  possibla 
The  Ferrarcsc  Envoy,  writing  in  1495,  says,  the  I*opc*ha5 
only  one  course  at  dinner;  he  requires  this  to  be  of  good 
quality,  but  Ascanio  Sforza  and  others,  such  as  Cardinal 
Juan  Borgia  and  Cxsar,  who,  in  former  days,  often  dined 
with  him,  by  no  means  relish  this  frugality,  and  avtud 
being  his  guests  as  much  as  they  can."§ 

•  SCHEDCL,  Chmn.  Chtonicar  (Nuraberg,  1493),  C  357''.  C/i  La»CIs 
47  srf. 

+  TTiese  presents  (nonnuUua  cquos  ac  ccnas  fodcraiuras  dc  bermclintt 
ct  martajare  meniJoned  m  the  *Littera  psMiis,  AiL  IV,  Non.  Mait, 
1493,  A"  I*  Regest.  879,  f.  100.    .Secret  Archives  of  the  Vaiinui. 

J  iNFESStJRA,  J8J-3.  C/.  Constitution  of  April  i,  1493,  •"  ^IL,  V, 
3J9  sf^.,  and  DaL  Re,  91 :  sec  also  LliONEm,  I.,  3a  1  sty. 

9  GRECOROVius,  U   Borgia,  87-S;  »ai  Synms   Ilistor-Zeitschr. 


In  other  points  also  tlic  new  Pope  made  a  favourable 
impression.  He  said  to  the  Florentine  Envoy  on  the  l6th 
of  August,  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  peace  and 
to  be  a  father  to  all  without  distinction.*  The  Envoy  from 
Ferrara  reports  that  Alexander  means  to  reform  the  Court ; 
there  arc  to  be  changes  in  regard  to  the  secretaries  and 
officials  connected  with  the  press  ;  his  children  arc  to  be 
kept  at  a  distanccf  The  Pope  told  the  Milanese  Ambas- 
sador that  he  was  resolved  to  restore  peace  to  Italy,  and  to 
unite  all  Christendom  to  withstand  the  Turks ;  his  uneic 
Calixtus  had  set  him  an  example  on  this  point  which  he 
was  determined  to  follow.J 

It  is  probable  Uiat  there  was  a  moment  in  which  Alex* 
andcr  really  entertained  the  idea  of  restraining  his  family 
ambition  and  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  oflice.§ 
unately  these  good  intentions  wtre  but  short-lived  ; 
Tnordinatc  attachment  Co  his  family  soon  burst  forth 
again.     Tu  estabUiih  the  powcr_of  the  house  of  Borgia  on 


^^m^no 


XXXVIt  t^  c/.  i6i  tff.,  and  also  CHabaS'  Spanish  periodical,  El 
Ardiivo  RevikUde  dencuut  ImL,  VlUgo  (Valenda,  1893);  C£iiHAKfs 
description,  1&5-4  is  misleading. 

*  Thuasne,  II.,  1613. 

t  CAfi'ElJJ,  Sflv-onncola,  17. 

t  ^Report  of  the  Milanese  Ajnbassador,  dat.  Koine,  Aug.  3C^  1.493. 
Miltinesc  Slate  Archives. 

^  GRkC0R0vii.'S,  U  !}on>'>ai  4^  ^'^o  draws  altcnlioii  to  ihc  fact  that 
AlcJondcr  did  not  permit  C.Tsar  lo  i-ome  to  Rome  immediately.  In 
October  1493,  he  began  to  t^e  measures  for  an  expedition  against  die 
TurH  wbo  at  iKit  time  were  assuming:  a.  ver^  ihreaiciitn}^  iittitudc  (»cc 
Hammer,  II.,  303);  but  the  state  of  thin^  in  Italy  almost  immcdiatdy 
drove  these  plans  into  t?ie  background.  C/.  the  Briefs  of  Oct.  30,  1493, 
to GLUignleano  and  L.  IVlDro(in  the  Noiiunblait,  ib^O,  p.  4-i}:u)d  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  (Orig.  in  the  National  Literary,  Pahs:  K>pR]f^  318, 
r.  1);  A.  Sfonca,  in  a  *Lcttcr  dated  Rome,  Oct,  19,  I493(  stales  dial  the 
result  of  the  consultation  on  the  Tuikisb  question  was  a  resolution  that 
a  lithe  should  be  levied.     MiUnex  State  Archivet. 
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secure  and  lasting  foundations  became  the  one  purpose  of 
bis  whole  life.  Even  in  the  Consistory  of  the  31st  August, 
in  which  the  rewards  to  the  electors  were  dispen^ied,  Alex- 
ander gave  tliog  Bishopric  of  Valencia,  which  was  worth 
i6jxio  ducats,  to  his  son  Caesar,  although  Innocent  VIII. 
had  already  bestowed  on  him  that  of  Pampeluna.*  In  Uie 
same  Consistory  he  made  his  nephew  Juan,  the  Archbishop 
of  Monrcale,  Cardinal  of  S'^  Susanna.!  Six  Legates  were 
also  either  appointed  or  confirmed  at  this  Consistory : 
Giuliano  della  Roverc  to  Avignon;  Frcgoso  to  Campania; 
Savelli  to  Spoleto ;  Orsini  to  the  Marches ;  Sforza  to 
Bologna ;    and  Medici  to  the  Patrimony^ 

Unfortunately  for  Alexander,  as  had  happened  with 
Calixtus,  all  his  relations  immediately  flocked  to  Rome, 
fully  and  recklessly  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
golden  opjKjrtunity.  Not  only  his  near  relations,  but  all 
who  could  in  any  way  claim  kinship  or  friendship  with  the 
new  Pope,  trooped  thitlier  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Gianandrea 
Hoccaccio,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  declares  that 
"  ten  Papacies  would  not  have  sufficed  to  provide  for  all  these 

*  The  dale  of  this  Consistory  lias  been  variously  gtvvi ;  FlUIUidl 
(»ee  Jw^m),  and  l-UcfcH,  24,  make  it  Aug.  30;  GRKCOHOVius,  Vll.,313, 
ctl.  3,  gives  SriPt.  I  ;  in  the  *Acta  CunvisL  14S9-IS03,  C>,  C  44  of  the 
Cmslstorial  Anihivcs,  it  is  cjcprcsfiljr  meniioncd  as  die  Veneris  uhima, 
Aug.  1491,  and  the  *Culla[io«-iecord9  of  the  Bishopiic  of  VaUcaca 
(Se^rreC  Artrliive).  of  the  Vatican),  printed  in  Appendix,  N.  15,  and  the 
**Rcport  of  Boccaccio,  dat.  Rome,  AiiK-31,  i493(S(ate  Archives  Modeaa)^ 
agree  with  this  ;  GKIiC0HOVIUS,L.  Uorgia,45t  is  quite  wrong  in  assisitins 
the  76th  of  Aug.  as  the  date  of  the  gift  of  the  Bbhopric  of  Valeftcn. 
According  to  the  Mcta  CunsisL,  Cmuir  abo  M  the  tame  time  tecdvcd 
in  c«mmenttam  to  ihc  Monastcnum  Vallisdcgnae  Cbt  OnL  Valcnt.  dioec; 
RegeM.  fii,  f.  i\  Secret  Ardiires  of  the  Vatican  cortobotalcs  this. 

t  Cf.  Appendix,  N.  16,  *Noininution-Bri«f|  August  31, 1493.  Scent 
Archives  of  the  Vatican. 

I  •Acta  Consist.  .\lcx.  VI.,  Pii  III.,  JuL  IL,  Leon.  X^t^m 
Con»iitonal  Arcluvis. 
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cousins."*  The  motive  which  only  too  soon  brought  about  a 
complctcand  unfortunate  revolution  in  Alexander's  conduct, 
was  in  itself  not  an  ignoble  one,  namely,  his  afTectton  for 
his  family,  and  more  especially  for  his  children,  Cxsar, 
Jofrc,  and  Lucrc7:ia.f  The  latter  whose  name  has  become 
historical,  was  her  father's  greatest  favourite.  "Chroniclers 
and  historians  have  conspired  with  the  writers  of  epigrams, 
romances,  and  plays  to  represent  l-ucrexia  ttorgta  as  one  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex,  a  heroine  of  the  dagger 
and  poison-cup.  The  tiiucs  were-  bad,  the  Court  was  bad, 
the  example  of  her  own  family_dctC5tablc,  but  even  if 
Lucrezia  may  not  have  been  wholly  untainted  by  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  she  by  no  means  deserves  this  evil 
reputation.  The  most  serious  accusations  against  lier,  rest 
OD  stories  which,  in  their  foulness  and  extravagance,  sur- 
pass the  bounds  of  credibility  and  even  of  possibility,  or  on 
the  lampoons  of  a  society  famed  for  the  ruthlcssness  of  its 
satire;  Kumbcrs  of  well  attested  facts  prove  them  to  be 
calumnies.'*^  All  that  is  known  also  of  Lucrexia's  personal 
appearance  is  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  character 

•  KRKcoRovrus,  L.  BoT^  47. 

t  Cf.  sufira,  p.  363  My.  MuUl.EJt,  II.,  513,  says  wiih  great  justice : 
"The  mill  of  tlus  Pope  n-iu  hu  (iunil)-,  oiid  it  w-iu  itl-io  the  rain  of  ihe 
Church." 

t  KF.IJMONT,  III.,  I,  704,  C/.  p.  206  1  "  Lucrciia  niusi  be  acquitttd 
or  the  grcai  majority  of  the  chaigc^  brought  against  her."  See  abo 
KeUMONT  in  the  lionner  Liters turbktt,  V.  (1870),  447  stq.;  GKtOOVJO- 
vius  omiiK  all  mention  of  Rciimont,  InH  in  his  invc«ti^iton  into  the 
charges  against  Lucreiia  (p.  1 59  ^f^-),  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
"No  one  can  suppose  that  Lucreiia  Horitia  in  ihc  comijit  iiinuaptiere  of 
Rome  nnd  of  her  on-n  pcrsoml  surroundings,  imis  hkcly  to  h.tvc  kept 
her^lf  absnhiiely  blameless  ;  but,  on  the  other  Kind,  no  impartial  judge 
would  veniuiv  to  maintain  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  hoitihle  crimes  of 
which  ahe  15  uixuscd."  In  a  criii>|uv  in  Hii.i>EBRAnd's  lulia,  I.,  317, 
the  result  of  Uic^orovius'  invcbligatiom  b  summed  up  in  the  wvrds: 
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All  bcr  contempor^ies  agree  in  describing  tier  as  singu- 
larly attractive  with  a  sweet  joyousncss  and  charm  quite  pe- 
culiar to  herself.  "She  is  of  middle  height  and  graceful  in 
form,"  writes  Nicolo  Cagnolo  of  Parma,  "her  face  ia  rather 
long,  the  nose  well  cut,  hair  golden,  cyvs  of  no  special  colour  ; 
her  mouth  rather  large,  the  teeth  brilliantly  white,  ber  neck 
is  slender  and  fair,  the  bust  admirably  propoitioned.  She 
is  always  gay  and   smiting."     Other   narrators    specially 

"There  wa»  nothiiig  lo  be  discortnd  against  Lticmn.  One  wouM 
have  thou^'ht  that  iht  learned  writer  might  have  coaicntcri  luin»;ir  wflh 
Uiis  suHioently  signtikant  mult;  but  instead  of  thiii  he  £oe»  oa  10 
read  between  Uie  iiatt,  to  fill  up  gaps  with  hypothetical  descriptioQs  and 
quite  superfluous  sentimental  obsen-ations  at  the  kind  wboch  the  Frendi 
call  'rTtpptTK'licnient&.'  and  which  are  afteti  in  very  questionable  taste-" 
When  wc  find  that  (>rcgoroviiu  can  exactly  describe  Vanooa's  Salon 
(p.  1S-16X  snd  even  lell  us  what  were  her  pnycrs  during  ihc  CoodiK 
(p.  43),  we  perceive  tliat  this  critidsni  a  not  unwarranted.  Vat  Reviews 
ofthcworiofCregDiwiiisscc  also  Hist-Pol., Blatter  LXXVII.,  iTTUf-i 
Dlazk  de  Bury  in  Rev.  des  deux  Moode»,  XX.  (1877)1  343  '^i  ud 
S.  MlNTZ  in  the  EngliUi  HiM.  Kevien,  VII.,  699.  GRECOROVtUS,  159 
Iff.,  conncils  this  investigation  into  the  charges  sji^inst  Lucrexia  wiih 
the  stalcnicnc  of  an  agcni  of  die  d'Esic  at  Venice  (dat.  1 5lh  March,  I498] 
that  about  thu  time  she  l^id  borne  an  illeK>tinialc  child.  He  adds  liere 
that  tio  persons  except  Mahiiiero  and  F.  Cajxllo  "  had  been  inentkiDed 
by  name  as  lovers  ol'  Lucrci^'s."  This  is  not  the  ca^c.  An  unpriolcd 
letter,  from  Cnstaforo  Pagsio,  Bentivoglio's  secittary,  lo  the  Count  cf 
Mantua,  dat.  Itologna,  March  1,  149},  contains  the  following  passage 
which,  coming  at  the  same  time,  conlirma  the  storj-  of  the  agent 
*Dapo  1e  altrc  mie  per  noo  a  euer  cavalcata  da  Roma  noo  ho  aluo  dj 
novo  di  U,  >e  non  chc  (lucllo  Pcroto  (he  is  the  same  man  Hhooe  death 
ia  shiouded  in  m>'Stery,  of  which  more  presently)  canuncro  primo  di 
N.S.,  quale  non  se  ritTDva\-a,  iniendo  essere  in  presone  per  ham 
intEiai-idato  la  fi|j)iola  dc  S.  S»  M*  Lucietia.  Tfab  rather  impoitaiii 
document  b  10  be  found  in  a  hidden  comer  in  the  Botognese  correspcod- 
ence  in  the  Gonia;^  Archives  at  ^^antua.  It  makes  the  opinion  of  R. 
m  SOKACKA  t  Kasstj^na  Naz.,  X.  [i88ili34),  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  that  Lucieiia  was  entirely  blaincle»,  untenable. 
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praise  her  long  golden  hair.*  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
trustworthy  portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman  ;■(■  at  the 
same  time  wc  can  gather  from  some  medals  which  were 
struck  at  Ferrara  during  her  stay  there,  a  fair  notion  of  her 
features.  The  best  of  these  medals,  designed  apparently 
by  Filippino  Lippi,  shews  how  false  the  prevailing  con- 
ception of  this  woman's  character,  woven  out  of  partisan- 
ship and  calumny,  has  been.  The  little  head  with  its 
delicate  features  is  rather  charming  than  beautiful,  the 
expression  is  maidenly,  almost  childish,  the  abundant  hair 
flows  down  over  the  shoulders  the  laqje  eyes  have  a  far-off 
look.  The  character  of  the  face  is  soft,  irresolute  and 
gentle ;  there  is  no  trace  of  strong  passions  ;  and  rather  it 
denotes  a  weak  and  passive  nature  incapable  of  self-dcter- 
mination.J    Thus  Lucrcxia's  fate  was  entirely  in  the  hands 


•  ANTOIOtLi.!,  L.  Borgia  in  Femra,  39  (Ferrara  1867).  C/.  Ckego- 
ROVIUS,  226, 

f  This  a  the  opinbn  of  Crowe-Cavalcaacllc,  Grcgorovius  and  Cam- 
pori;  YburTE,  Autaur  tlt^s  Burgin,  11 J  tff.  bieu  to  prove;  "quf& 
(Ubut  (foiijcinaux  inconicsiatilcs  dOs  h  la  inain  de  quelque  graiul 
anisic  du  temps,  il  cxiMc  au  moins  iroia  copies  d'uii  id^idc  portraic  Jc 
L.  Borx<a  " ;  1""  he  doet  not  sucoeed  in  establishing  his  point. 

I  C/.  HI.AZK  DK  RUKV  in  Kcvuc  dcs  dcuic  Monde*.  X.\.  ( rS??),  348, 
and  I'Mtf.  Gebhart.  L-\?CXVl.  (18S8),  142  :  tlic  medal  is  described  ia 
FKlt.uL.^^l>E:H,  IterL  BUl  t  Miiaikuitdc  (1866),  No.  H  -,  Gkiuu,  Uebei 
Ktin-Ltler  und  Kunxtwerke,  II.,  81  le^.;  ANTONELU  (he.  iit.\  in 
CiKfiCOKOVms and  in  VriaRTE,  ri8 ;  in  iIiik  Litter  -Aw  a  tecond medal, 
p.  ir?.  Seealswjalirb.  d.  Piruss.  Kunils.,III.,34(iv,  On  the  character 
of  Lucrcjw,  HlLDEBRAMt',  II.,  47,  retiurkx  ;  "  Hiatory  duct  not  record  a 
single  deed  as  word  of  Uicruin's;  she  submits  la  ewrythinf,  net«r 
resists,  adapB  lienelf  wiili  inar\'ellous  lapidil/  to  each  frcsli  Bituation 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  fetlicr  or  her  brother.  Her  Ictlcn,  which 
remain  to  us,  rcv«al  no  personality  1  tliey  are  correct,  colourle»,  without 
passion,  wtt  or  obscrt'ation,  strangely  contrasting  in  their  inter  etnptinesG 
with  iliose  of  her  correspondent  and  sisiei-inlaw,  the  beautiful,  clever 
and  lively  Marche^ii  liwibclla  Goniat.'a,  who  30  well  undei-stnnds  how  to 
vol-  V.  Z  \i 
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of  her  relations.  At  eleven  years  old  she  was  betrothed  to 
a  Spanish  grandee,  Juan  de  Centellcs,  and  later  to  Don 
Gasparo,  Count  of  Aversa.  Both  of  these  engagements 
were  broken  off.  The  a1I-]>owcrful  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza, 
then  proposed  an  alliance  with  a  member  of  his  own  family, 
Giovanni  Sforza,  Count  of  Cotignola  and  Ij>rd  of  Pesaro,  a 
brTITiant  offer  which  Alexander  gladly  arceptcd.* 

mxnipubiie  the  dry  fomuiliiy  or  ihc  epbtoUry  style  of  the  day,  so  as  lo 
let  her  £u£nuting  Mlf  peep  out."  In  regard  to  her  inanruge,  HlLDC 
BRAND,  1 1.,  49,  »)i  "  Nnlunlly,  she  was  not  ronsuhed,  ^iny  more  Una 
other  Princes'  daufihters  were." 

*  CrecoroviuS,  39  stq.,  47  uq.  Cf.  Sitznttgsbciicbte  dcr  Miindk 
Akad,  Hist.  Kl.  (1873}  jo;  jff.  As  t«G.  Sf4>na,see  Ratti,!.,  i63.t<y. 
In  legartl  1»  the  Koirun  period,  the  darkctt  time  in  Liu-rena's  liie^ 
Foucard  has  found  some  new  documents  in  the  Archives  in  Modciu  aail 
inserted  them  in  the  ticcond  edition  of  GreifOfOvius  (publistied  1876^ 
The^  make  no  impordnl  ch.-inj;e  in  [he  esttnute  of  her  dunurter.  TIm 
case  is  otherwise  in  regard  lo  ihe  letters  mentioned  supra,  from  the  Gob- 
uga  Archives  at  Mantua,  which  conlimi  the  sutenient  made  by  an 
a^cnt  of  the  d'EsIc  at  Venice  that  Lucrciia  hod  lind  an  illegitimate  duld. 
Since  ihi;  document  has  been  discovered,  1  think  it  quite  on  the  canls 
that  others  also  may  turn  op,  which  nuy  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
final  and  ilednve  judgment  in  re^canl  to  Liicrciiii.  The  M.S.  materials 
for  Lucrciia's  biogtaphy  which  were  collected  by  Uaschct  must  nowba 
in  thf  liand;  of  Yriarte,  and  wc  may  hope  that  he  will  be  more  carc&l 
than  Gregorovius  in  the  editing  of  these  documents.  Luzio,  PiecMlori 
d'Isabclla,  43,  has  already  pcnntcd  out  that  the  letter  of  Lucicda  grrea  by 
Gregorovius  in  for-similc  No.  6j  is  not  addrc^cd  to  Ribclln  d'Estc,  but 
to  the  Marquess  Fmncesco  Goniaga,as  is  evident  fmin  the  beginning, 
lUw  S"  mto.  Many  documenu  in  Gregorovius  are  diifiguied  by  gkr- 
iDK  mistalics,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  ortgioats  in 
tb«  Consign  Archives  in  Mantua,  Thut  in  the  Report  of  El  Prete  o( 
Jan.  3,  1 503,  printed  in  Appendix,  N.  3^  *'  loia"  should  be  read  imthmd 
ofxan^,"  "uno  cosino"  iiuUad  of"  so  cownn,"  "Hrcie  de  uso"  insttoi 
ef'stnXt"  i  "unii  allc  colli"  /BJiV*rftf/"tanti  colti."  In  Troche's  tetter 
(App,,  N0.41X  "cose"  should  be  readfitr/^ij/o/tbe  uninielligible  "asc* 
In  tile  letter  of  the  M.irqueu  of  .M;miiu  nt'SepL  3Z,  1503  (App.,  No.  49), 
"del  respiro"  should  4("cb'ci  spin";  "'casA' inttnttt 0/  "asw*";  after 
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Cxsar  Borgia  shared  with  his  sister  Lucrcjia  the  smiling 
countenance  and  ready  laugh  which  both  inherited  from 
their  father,  however  little  resemblance  there  may  have 
been  in  thctr  characters  cither  to  him  or  to  each  other. 
"Ca;sar  possesses  distinguished  talents  and  a  noble  nature," 
writes  the  Ferrarcse  Envoy  in  1493,  "  his  bearing  is  that  of 
the  son  of  a  prince  ;  he  is  singularly  cheerful  and  merry, 
and  seem?  always  in  high  spirits.  He  never  had  any 
inclination  for  the  priesthood  ;  but  his  benefices  yield  more 
than  16,000  ducats.*  He  was  well-versed  in  the  culture  of 
the  time,  loved  Art,  and  associated  with  poets  and  painters 
and  had  a  poet  attached  to  his  court.  Pejsonally^liowever,"^ 
hi<t  t.iste  wa.1  rather  for  war  and  politics.  Me  combined  I 
unusual  military  and  administrative  talents  with  an  iron  / 
will.  Like  most  of  the  princes _of  thecJay  Iiis^weaim  was 
to  obtain  power,  and  no  means  were  too  bad  for  him 
provided  they  would  serve  hia  end.  When  he  had  got 
whai'Ke~>wuited  he  shewed  his  better  sidcf  He  was  a 
fn^l-ratc  Condotticre.  excelled  in  all  knightly  arts,  and 
surpassed  the  best  "Espadas"  in  a  buH-fight ;  with  one 
blow  he  completely  scA^ered  the  head  of  a  powerful  bull 
from  the  trunk.  His  complexion  was  swarthy,  in  his  latter 
years  his  face  was  disligured  with  blotches,  The  expression ' 
of  his  eyes  which  were  deep-set  and  penetrating,  bctraydfl* 
a  sinister  nature,  voluptuous,  tyrannical  and  crafty.^     All 

"in  conlin"  there  should  be  a  stop,  etc.  Cotmi  Maln^xzi-Valeri  told 
me  M  Modena  ()>at  the  documents  in  GrvKoroviu»,  copied  Trom  lb* 
Archives  of  that  city,  a.lsn  need  tnany  coireetions, 

•  Orkgorovius,  L,  liorBia,  54.  C/.  also  P.  CApict-txTs  description 
in  his  rtlatkiD  of  1500  in  Sanvtd,  III.,  846.  Sicisuonew  de'  Conti, 
II.,  61,  calls  Cscsar  ftdol««centem  spei  niagnnecl  indolis  optimae. 

t  Reouont,  111^3,  17.  C/.  H[U)Ichkanu,  I).,  45,  who  asserts  that 
CxMir  vmt  "lint  much  worse"  than  Louis  XI.  of  Ftance,  Ferdinand  nf 
S|nin,  and  Henry  VIL  of  England 

1  Jovn;rs,ElogTavir.iIluitr^3oi  3(BasiIi3e,  157s).  liisnowunivenalty 
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the  memberiof  Caesar's  household,  his  servants,  and  latterly 
his  fighting  men  and  e\-cn  his  executioner  were  Spaniards; 
he  and  his  father  usually  spoke  Spanish  to  each  other.* 

Fcrrante  had  alnrady  taken  umbrage  at  the  project  of  an 
alhance  between  Sforza  and  Cxsar's  sister ;  \  and  soon, 
other  events  occurred  whiirh  furtlicr  disturbed  the  relations 
between  Rome  and  Naples.  King  LadLslaus  of  Hungary 
had  announced  that  he  did  not  consider  his  betrothal  to 
Fcrrantc's  daughter  binding,  and  there  was  reason  to 
belie\'e  that  the  Pope  would  decide  in  his  favour.J  In  addi- 
tion to  this  family  affair,  the  ambitious  projects  of  Lodovico 
il  Moro  were  u  still  more  serious  cause  of  apprehension 
to  the  King  of  Naples.  lx>d©yico  was  bent  on  dethron- 
ing his  ncpliew  Giangaleazzo  of  Milan,  who  was  married 
to  a  granddaughter  of  Fcrrante.  France  was  already  on 
his  side  and  he  further  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of 


adniiltcd  that  xhe  wcU-known  picture  lately  Uunslcned  friMn  die  Bor- 
^'hcsc  Palace  to  Pans,  is  a  corHemporarj-  porlnuc  aS  Qetar,  whether 
or  noi  it  ht  {torn  the  Imnd  of  K^ipluel.  Accnrding  to  Yriartk,  Atitour 
des  Itoriiiii,  113,  tlic  wmkIcuI  in  jovius  is  taken  from  a  coDton- 
pomncoui  partnit ;  a  copy  of  the  one  wliich  he  po&ses&cd  is  ia  itw 
Uffiri  Gallciy.  Yriabtk,  i  is-i  3,  published  a  likeness  of  Oea*r  wliichk 
in  the  coLleciion  of  Count  Codionghi  at  Iniola,  and  wliidi  Im:  litddslobc 
tlie  niwt  uutlicniic  of  all  liis  portraits.  Pasolim,  II.,  137,  disrcgaidiog 
lh«  observations  of  Lcrmoljeff  (Zeitschr.  f.  bild.  Kunst^  X.^  io3)  a  idb- 
taken  in  setting  100  high  a  valut  on  a  portmit  ot  Qeiar  ascribed  (on  ao 
sufficient  grauncU)  to  Gicir^ionc  or  Palincmiiani,  in  the  Galtery  of  Forb. 
Or.  Visclier-Mcriiin  of  Uask  kindly  xnt  me  a  hidtcrlo  unknown  pkture 
of  C:i-sar  which  is  in  the  Alhnni  trnl'ery  at  Urbino.  Dr.  Vischer  looks 
upon  this  picture,  which  diflers  fmiii  Vriatte's,  as  the  most  g«nttine  bke- 
oess ;  other  similar  poitniits  arc  also  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Umbria, 
t.^.,  one  in  the  posseiisian  of  Signer  Giov.  Bocdti  at  i'eniubiUi. 
•  BUKCiutARDT,  Cultur,  t.,  104,  ed.  3. 

t  Report  of  the  Ferntme  Envoy  in  GREGOROVIUS,  L.  Borgia,  ^g^j 
I  C/.  OvARv's  Essay  in  Sikiadok,  XXIV.,  761  tey.    See  abo  El 
Docuinenle  >.  Ge&ch.  d.  Elie&chcidung  Hcinricbs  V'JII.,  6a,  n,  1. 
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the  Pope  through  his  brother  Ascanio  Sforza,  whose  influ- 
ence in  Rome  was  unbounded.  Hence  the  King  awaited 
with  feverish  atixtcty  the  result  of  the  visit  of  his  second 
son,  Federigo  of  Aragon,  Prince  of  Altamura,  to  Rome. 
He  had  gone  there  on  the  I  Ith  November,  1492,  to  profess 
obedience  in  his  father's  name,  and  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Naples.*  Cardinal  Giuliano  dclla 
Rovcre  had  prepared  a  handsome  apartment  for  him  in  his 
palaccf  Federigo  proffered  his  obedience  on  the  2lBt 
December,  and  on  Christmas  Day  received  from  the  I'opc 
a  consecrated  sword.  On  the  lOtli  January,  1493,  he  left 
Rome  without  obtaining  anything.J  There  was  no  chance 
of  an  alliance,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  betrothal  the  Pope 
was  not  encouraging.  Nor  indeed  was  this  at  all  surprising, 
for  just  at  this  moment  Alexander  had  received  informa- 
tion of  an  intrigue  against  the  States  of  the  Church  which 
the  King  had  been  carrying  on, 

After  the  death  of  Innocent  VHI.  Franceschetto  CibA, 
had  fled  to  his  brother-in-law  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  from 
thence  endeavoured  to  sell  his  properly  in  the  Romagna. 
On  the  3rd  September.  1492.  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into  through  the  mediation  of  Fcrrante  and  Piero  by  which 
in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  4opoo  ducats,  Virginio 
Orsini  became  lord  of  Ccrvctri  and  Anguillara.§  It  was 
clear  Virginio  could  never  have  produced  so  large  a  sum 
without  the  assistance  of  Fcrrantc.  Alexander  VI.  was 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  futly  determined  when 

*  BURCHARDi  Diarium,  11.,  14  itq.    Cf.  also  Notar  Ciacomo.  176. 

+  See  the  **Rflportof  Bro^-nolo,  Nov.  29,  1492.  Gonsih'^  Archives 
Mnntua. 

I  Ill'BCHAJtni  Diarium,  II,,  3j  itif.,  26,  jj  r^.,  and  "Letter  of  a 
MiIiuicm:  BKcni  (Schuiianit^),  dat.  Rome,  Jan,  14.  i493i  Milan««  State 
Archives. 

ij  GRr.GOKOVtus  VIl.,3i3-i4,«1.3C3»-3i,ed.4)j  CciTLOHCam. 
Ap.,  327  1  TUUA^MI:,  UJcm-Sulun,  309^  uid  Arch,  dc  Soc  Kom,  X.,  36q. 
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he  heard  of  the  sale,  that  this  important  domain  should  not 
remain  in  the  hands  of  a.  man  who  had  once  threatened  to 
throw  Innocent  VIII.  into  the  Tiber.  Virginio  Orsini  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  altc^ether 
on  intimate  tcnriTi  with  both  Naples  and  Florence.  Thus  the 
Pope  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  hb  neighbours  hod  a 
hand  in  the  transaction  by  which  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Roman  barons  obtained  an  important  accession  of  strength. 
There  was  no  need  of  those  machinations  on  the  paxt  of 
Lodovico  il  Moro  and  Cardinal  Ascanio  of  which  Fcmnte 
complained  ;  the  danger  to  Rome  of  a  power  like  that  of  tbc 
Prefects  of  Vico  springing  up  in  its  near  neighbourhood 
must  be  patent  to  Rvery  one.*  When  the  Pope  heard  that 
Virginio's  troops  had  already  occupied  these  cities,  he 
entered  a  protest  before  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory,  and  a 
format  complaint  against  Giuliano  dclla  Rovcrc  who  had 
favoured  the  acquisition  of  this  important  territory  by  an 
enemy  of  the  Holy  Hec.  Giuliano  replied  that  it  would 
have  been  a  worse  evil  to  have  allowed  these  cities  to  Call 
into  the  hands  of  a  relation  of  Cardinal  Ascanio. f  As  In 
the  Conclave,  so  now  in  the  Consistory,  Ascanio  Sforza  and 
Giulianu  dclla  Roverc  stood  in  bitter  opposition  to  each 
other;  the  latter  could  count  on  the  support  of  Naples  and 
the  Orsini  and  Colonna.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self secure  in  Rome,  and  retired  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
to  the  fort  which  Sangallo  had  built  for  him  in  Ostia.^ 

•  C/.  SiCISMONDO  Dtf  COMTl,  !!.,  57  J  GWCCIARDINl,  I.,  r  ;  ud 
Arch. SL  Ital.,  3 Scric,  XIV.,  390.  In  Iiis -Storia di  Firenw, CuiCClARDiNt 
(p.  99)  says  that  ihcsc  domains  were  intended  to  be  "  un  osso  in  goik '  U 
the  Pope.     C/.  also  ReUWONT  in  SybeU  Zatsdu.,  XXIX.,  333. 

+  SloiSMONUO  DE'CONTi.II^S;.  [n  order  to  wealuoAscutio'B  inOu- 
ence  Card.  G.  delU  Kovere  had  Bccreily  supported  the  nominatioa  of 
Juan  Borgia  to  the  Cardmalaic.  Scc*Lctterof  Uoccaccio,  Aug.  jt,  1491 
(Stai«  An-hi\-cs,  Modena) ;  this  confirms  Brosch's  view,  Julius  IL,  53. 

X  It(r£SSUHA,  2S4,  and  Thuashij:,  II.,  621  ly. 
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Ferrante  approved  of  this  step  and  promised  his  protection 
to  the  Cardinal."  At  Ostia,  Giuliano  received  Fcderigo  of 
Aragon  on  his  return  journey  from  Rome,  and  soon  after 
also  Virginio  Orsini,  who  promised  to  support  him  in 
every  way.  The  Envoy  who  relates  this  adds  that  Ostia  is 
thoroughly  defenfiible.-f- 

The  fort  of  Ostia  was  in  those  days  supposed  to  be  im- 
pr^nable ;  it  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
Giuliano's  action  in  entrenching  himself  there  was  a  direct 
menace  to  the  Pope.  An  incident  related  by  Infessura 
shews  how  much  alarmed  Alexander  was.  One  day  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  villa  Magliana  intending  to  spend  the  day 
there ;  on  bis  arrival  a  cannon  was  fired  off  as  a  salute 
which  so  terrified  him  that  he  at  once  returned  to  the 
Vatican  ;  he  apprehended  an  attack  from  some  of  Giuliano's 
adherents  and  thought  the  shot  was  a  preconcerted  signal.J 

At  this  time  Civita  Vccchia  was  fortified  by  his  orders, 
which  is  another  proof  that  he  was  thoroughly  frightened.^ 
Disturbances  also  began  to  appear  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  in  which  Ferrante  and  Piero  de'  Medici  seemed 
to  have  a  hand,  and  this  further  inclined  the  I'ope  to  look 

*  TsiNcirERA,  U.,  I,  353-3. 

+  SloiSMONOO  DK"  CoN-ii,  II.,  56  and  "Rcpori  of  Scbastianus.  dat. 
Rome,  }uii.  iv.  1493;  £1  S.  Viririmo  i  staled  HcMtiii  cl  dkto  a\  Cai^* 
chc  non  dubttt  che  per  luy  vole  mcttere  i)  KBilo  c(  la  vita,  cmi  dicono 
Coloae».  Se  tenanno  fermo  cosi  anclic  il  Re  Fcrr:indo  Osti:i  non  ponno 
haver  li  ad>'ersarii;  6  ben  niunitiL  ct  fomita  di  luno.  MilancM  Suic 
Aichivca. 

I  iMFKSSUiiA,  284,  For  ihc  same  rca-a^n  whtn  the  l*o|ic  went  in  Feb- 
mary  to  S'*  Maria  Maggiore,  he  was  aLcompanied  hy  an  armed  cKOrt 
BURCHARDi  Diarium,  II.,  45- 

§  Oo  the  2  111  February,  1493,  there  ii  an  entry  of  payments  pro  mu- 
nition* arcis  Civiievetulae  in  the  *I>ivers.  Alex  VI.,  1493-^4,  Kullel.,  I. 
(Slate  ArchJws,  Rome.)  In  May  1493,  AJexandei's  expenses  for  military 
purposes  rose  to  16,383  duuita ;  k«  Hiat.  Jahrb.,  VI,,  444  (1493  should 
be  read,  tmfetnf  0/ 1 4^). 
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favourably  on  a  proposal  sut^gcstcd  by  Ascanto  Sforza  ami 
Lodovico  il  Mom,  for  entering  into  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Venice.*  The  King  of  r^aples  now  became  uneasy 
and  put  forth  all  his  diplomatic  skill  to  prevent  this.  In 
March  1493,  he  sent  the  Abbot  Rugio  to  Rome,  to  settle  the 
dispute  about  Ccrvctri  and  Anguillara,  and  other  Knvoys 
to  Florence  and  Milan  witli  the  same  object  Overtures 
were  made  for  3  marriage  between  Carsar  Borgia,  who 
wished  to  return  to  secular  life,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
King ;  later,  negotiations  were  bq^un  for  a  ma'riagc  be- 
twees  Ca^ar's  younger  brother  Jofr^  and  a  Friik*:ass  of 
the  house  of  Aragon.  This  proposal  was  eagerly  accef>ted 
by  Fcrrantc  \  but  both  projects  soon  fell,  through ;  f 
probably  Ascanio  had  a  hand  in  bringing  this  about 
Ferrantc  complained  bitterly ;  "  the  Pope  ought  to  con- 
sider," he  wrote,  "  that  we  have  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  have  no  notion  of  allowing  him  to  lead  us  by  the  nose-" 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  up  close  communications  with 
Giuliano  delta  Koverc  and  threw  troops  into  the  AbruzzLJ 
The  treaty  between  Alexander,  Venice  and  Milan  was  now 
concluded.  On  the  25th  April.  149$,  the  new  Leagtx:.  in 
which  Siena,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua  were  included,  was  an- 
nounced in  Rome  ;  Milan  and  Venice  engaged  at  once  to 
send  several  hundred  men  to  help  the  Pope  against  Vii^inio 
Orsini.§ 

•  SiCISMOHlW  DK'  CONTI,  11,  57. 

t  TRrNCHERA.  II.,  I,  ir?  *<V..  310  »'?•.  33S  ■"V',  33a  358,  MJ.  3*1 
"V-,  348.  351.  3SS  fi^-  {  ORKCOROVius,  Vil,  316,  ed  3,  and  tire  Fkr- 
entitle  Reports  in  YriarTE,  Ctlsar  Borgia,  II.,  32a->  Jofr^  wu 
originally  iiiieiiclecl  for  the  Church  ;  this  ijnX,  ttilherlu  unknawit,  is  to  be 
Iplliered  from  Ihc  *Docuinenla  printcti  in  Appendix,  N.  17,  from  the 
Secret  Archivet  of  lh«  Vatican. 

X  TRlKCHtRA,  II.,  I,  360,  lU)  try.,  382  ;   REUMOKT,  MI.,  I,  30^ 

§  iNClOiSUKA,  2S4-5  ;  BUKCUAKDI  Dijuiuttl,  11.,  67  tf^.  ;  Aich 
NipoliL,  IV,,  774,  776-7;  TUUASNK,  Ujcm-Suluui,  5IX;  biClSMONUO 
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tveve  still  remained 


Meanwhile  Cardinal  Giuliano  della 
at  Ostia.    A  Milanese  Envoy  reports  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1493,  that  he  never  went  out  of  the  Castle  without  a  strong 
escort* 

Later,  Giuliano  asked  Ferrante's  advice  as  to  some  other 
strong  place  to  which  he  might  retire.  Alt  this  time  the 
Neapolitan  King  was  doing  his  utmost  to  stir  up  the  other 
Cardinals  who  sided  with  Rovere,  and  ui^c  them  on  to 
lesist  the  Pope's  project  of  creating  new  Cardinals.  In 
June  he  privately  informed  them  that  his  troops  were 
ready,  in  ease  of  need,  to  support  them  against  the  Popcf 
At  the  saiTic  time,  Ferratitc  despatched  a  letter  to  Antonio 
d'Alcssandro,  his  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  vehemently 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  accusing  the  Pope  of  being 
the  only  true  disturber  of  the  peace.  Alexander's  main 
object  in  all  his  policy,  he  said,  was  to  stir  up  scandals  and 
strife  in  Italy ;  his  purpose  in  his  nomination  of  new 
Cardinals,  was  merely  to  raise  money  in  order  to  attack 
Naples.  "Alexander  VI."  he  writes,  "has  no  respect  for 
the  holy  Chair  which  he  occupies,  and  leads  such  a  life  that 
every  one  turns  away  from  him  with  horror ;  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  the  aggrandisement  of  his  childrt;n  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  All  his  thoughts  and  all  his  actions  are 
directed  to  this  one  end.  What  he  wants  is  war;  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  reign  tilt   now,  he  has  never  ceased 

Dli'  COHTl,  Il„  s8.  A  •Rticf  lo  G.  SIbrza,  daL  Apnl  ai,  1493,  desires 
him  to  hold  a  solcutii  Froccssigri  tn  tlianlugivint;  for  the  condusioa  of 
Ihe  League.  (Florenline  Slate  Archives,  Urb.  Eccl.)  On  the  unte  day 
Briefs  were  dcsintchcd  lo  the  Governors  of  I'cruina,  Tocli,  etc,  com- 
saadinK  thun  to  publi&h  the  League.  The  publication  waa  notified  to 
the  Doge  on  April  2; ;  tlie  ^Drivf  begins  iviih  the  uords ;  Quod  felix 
fustunque  div.  M^^eiuie  velit,  lioclie,  eic.     Stale  Ardiive*,  Venice. 

•  ••Report  of  Stct  Tabema,  dat.  Rome,  March  7,  1493.  Milanese 
State  Archives. 

i  TKJNUHtRA,  II.,  I,  369  uf^  383 ;  a,  48  J<y.,  S<^  51. 68  J'?- 
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persecuting  me.  There  are  more  soldiers  than  priests  in 
Rome;  the  Pope  thinks  of  nothing  but  war  and  rapine. 
His  cousins  (the  Sforzas)  are  of  the  same  mind,  all  their 
desire  is  to  tyrannise  over  the  Papacy  so  that  when  the  pre- 
sent occupant  dies  they  may  be  able  to  do  what  they  like 
with  it    Rome  will  become  a  Milanese  campL*'* 

A  few  months  later,  Fcrrantc  entered  into  the  closest 
relations  with  this  same  much  abused  Pope.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charges  against  Alexander's 
conduct  were  well-founded.  The  proof  is  not  far  to  seek. 
On  the  I3th  June,  1493,  the  marriage  of  Lucrezia  Bo^[ia 
with  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pcsaro  was  celebrated  at  the 
Vatican  with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  Alexander 
VI.  At  the  wedding  feast  the  Pope  and  twelve  Cardinals 
sat  down  at  table  with  the  ladies  who  were  present,  among 
whom  was  the  notorious  Giulia  Farnesc.  "  When  the 
banquet  was  m-cr "  says  the  Fcrrarcsc  Envoy.  "  the  ladies 
danced,  and  as  an  interlude,  we  had  an  excellent  play  with 
much  singing  and  music.  The  Pope  and  all  the  others 
were  there.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  my  letter  would  never 
end  were  I   to  describe  it  all ;  thus  we  spent   the  whole 

«  Trinchera,  II.,  41-48,  "This  letter,"  «ay«  Reumomt  (Hbt 
Zchschr.,  XXIX.,  337)  "is  'in  act  of  accutatioii  a^insi  th«  Papacjr, 
e»peciall/  ngjiinai  Alcxnjidcr  VI.  When  we  umsidcr  how  anxious,  oal]r 
three  months  before^  the  Kin},'  haci  been  to  connect  bis  own  fan^j 
H-ith  that  of  the  Pope,  and  how  cventailly  he  actually  ]ir>.-mnpli&he<I 
ihu,  we  cutDol  aimch  much  importance  to  it  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  m  far  at  ha  pcnon.%1  motives  aic  concerned  But  as  ad  his- 
toricat  document,  l>cainng  witness  to  the  decay  of  monds  in  high  place* 
at  the  clo&e  of  the  ijth  Century,  it  possesses  a  painful  interest.  Tbe 
King  knew  that  the  Court  w.xi  full  of  Spaniards  who  tliought  of  notfami 
but  their  own  interests  and  would  be  \-cr>'  ready  to  injure  him  vrith  ihrir 
Soveieign  ;  thus  ho  endeavoured  10  be  beforehand  vrith  ihctn  in  descrfl>- 
ing  the  stale  of  things  in  Rome.  The  IJatary  Joan  Lopei  undertook  tbe 
task  of  dclcndinx  the  Pope  ajjainsl  Fcrntnlc's  accusatioiu ;  "  ace  Bolet.  d. 
.\cad.  d.  Madrid  (i8Sj)  pi.  438  uf. 
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night,  whether  well  or  ill,  I  will  leave  to  your  Highness  to 
determine."  * 

Directly  after  these  festivities,  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro, 
Ambiissador  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  arrived  in  Rome 
to  tender  his  obedience.  According  to  Infcssura,  Lopez 
availrd  himself  of  this  opportunity  (June  19,  1493),  to 
express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  King,  who  lived  in  inter- 
necine  conflict  with  the  infidels,  at  the  breaches  of  the  peace 
in  Italy,  and  to  require  that  the  Marani  (cr>'pto-Jcws) 
■who  had  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  Rome, 
should  be  expelled.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
Ambassador  also  demanded  the  surplus  revenues,  amount- 
ing to  over  100  ducats,  from  the  Spanish  benefices,  for  the 
King,  to  assist  him  in  Iiis  war  with  the  inRdcIs  ;  if  this  were 
refused,  the  King  would  Bnd  means  to  take  it  without  leave. 
He  adds,  that  Diego  Lopez  complained  of  the  simony  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  and  warned  the  Pope  not  to  give  away 
anything  of  more  value  than  a  parish  benefice.  The  rest  of 
his  observations  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  Church,  says 
Infcssura,  I  pass  over.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  word  of 
all  this  is  to  be  found  in  Burchard,  who  was  present  at  the 
Ambassador's  audience.  As  it  is  in  itself  extremely  im- 
probable that  an  Ambassador  sent  to  tender  obedience 
should  have  exceeded  his  commission  in  this  way,  grave 
doubts  must  rest  upon  this  story  of  lnfe*sura.t  The 
statement  of  the  Spanish  historian  Zurita,  who  only  says 
that   Lopez  told   the  Pope  that  the   King   looked   upon 


'  Tagcbuch  Burchank,  hcraiisgcg.  von  Pieper,  zt  «y. ;  IwressuRA, 
387  (for  remarks  on  tliis,  ace  RatTI,  I.,  166  sff.,  and  FIEPer,  9) ; 
Crecorovius  and  Borcia,  57  ;  Appendix,  N.  9  and  10,  for  the  marriage 
contract  of  Feb.  3,  1493.  C/.  Al^tORrm.  827;  Arch.  Sl  Lorab.  (1875) 
180.  A  *Bull  of  May  29, 1494,  confers  sundry  spiritual  privileges  on  the 
young  couple.     Floientinc  Sfaitc  Ar^;hive$,  Urb.  Ecd. 

t  Tagebuch,  /ai.  cil^  9-10*  37-3X. 
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the  affairs  of  Naples  and  of  the  House  of  Aragon  as  his  own, 
is  probably  nearer  to  tlie  truth.* 

Fcrrantc  was  naturally  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  declaration 
on  the  jiart  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador.f  He  saw  clearly, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  warrant  any 
relaxation  in  his  efforts  to  counteract  Lodovico  il  Morons 
plans,  for  obtaining  through  the  mediation  of  his  brother 
Ascanio,  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  the  Pope  for  the 
King  of  France^  and  continued  to  labour  with  feverish 
energy  to  avert  this  danger.  Towards  the  end  of  June  he 
again  sent  his  second  son,  Federigo  of  Altamura,  to  Rome  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Anguillara  and  detach 
the  Pope  from  the  League.  He  now  adopted  a  menacing 
attitude.  Federigo  joined  the  party  of  the  Cardinals  of  the 
opposition,  attaching  himself  especially  to  Cardinal  della 
Revere,  while  Alfon»o  of  Calabria  with  his  troops  threatened 
the  frontier  of  the  States  of  the  ChurcK  The  immediate 
effect  of  tliese  measures,  however,  was  to  increase  the 
influence  of  Ascanio  Sfor2a.|  Ferrante  then  resolved  to 
try  other  tactics.  Fcderigo,  who  was  at  Ostia  negotiating 
with  the  Cardinals  of  the  Opposition,  della  Rovxrc,  Savelii 
and  Colonna,  desired  to  return  to  Rome,  at  any  price,  to 
get  the  Orsini  affair  set  to  rights,  to  promise  the  payment 
of  the  investiture  tribute  without  delay,  and  to  conclude 
a  family  alliance  with  the  Borgia  before  the  French 
Ambassador  Perron  dc  fiaschi  could  arrive  in  Rome. 
The  matrimonial  projects  for  jolri  Borgia  again  came  tol 
the  fore     He  was  to  marry  Sancia  a  natural  daughtc*^ 

•  iNFiasuRA,  388  :  Zurita,  V.,  36-7  :  HOrLER.  K  de  Borja,  61  (in 
which  Burdunl  and  lnfie»»ur»u«  interchanged);  Roe^BACll,  Carmjal, 

t  Tkiscmera,  11.,  3,  77. 

I  ZUKITA,  v.,  27. 

g  Trikcmeka,  II.,  3,  73,  79 ;ny.,  84, 86. 
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■Tor  Duke  AUboso  of  CaUbcia.  and  to  receive  with  her  the 
V  principality  of  Sqmllace  and  the  countship  of  CoriaU ; 
tfae  eogagtnient  was  to  be  kept  secret  till  Christnuis.* 
At  tbc  same  time  the  Spanish  Ambassador  proposed  « 
cnarriagc  between  juan  Borgia,  second  Duke  of  Gandia, 
and  Maria,  daoghtcr  of  King  Ferdinand's  unclaf 

It  was  not  in  Alexander's  power  to  withstand  the  bait  of 
such  advantageous  offers  for  his  belongings.  At  the  same 
moment,  also  his  allies  in  the  League,  Venice  «ind  Milan, 
adopted  an  attitude  which  seemed  lo  threaten  ultimRlc 
desertion,  and  this  made  him  all  the  more  ready  to  lend  a 
willing  car  to  these  proposals.  J  The  only  remaining 
difficulty  now  was  to  come  to  .1  satisfactory  arritngcnit'iit 
with  Virginio  Orsini  and  Giuliano  doUa  Rovcre.  After 
much  discussion  the  former  agreed  to  pay  35/X)0  ducats  to 
the  Pope,  and  in  return  received  from  him  the  investiture 
of  Cervetri  and  Anguillnra.  At  the  wime  time  a  recon- 
ciliation betu'een  Giuliano  dclla  Rovere  and  Alexander  was 
cITcctcd  On  the  24th  July,  Cardinal  dclla  Kovcrc  and 
Virginio  came  to  Rome,  and  both  dined  with  llic  I'opc. 
On  the  1st  August,  Fcderigo  «'as  able  to  announce  to  hU 
father  that  Alexander  had  signed  the  articles  of  agreement.^ 
On  the  2nd  of  August  his  much-loved  snn  Junn.  Dukeol 


*  Trimchera,  11^  3,  113  Mi^n  >3I  "¥••  139  -M^i  >>5  "Vi  '4'  "V-> 
muIad  **Anon>inoas  Report,  daL  Kome,  Avg.  i^,  1493.  Mibnete  Sum 
AichivK. 

t  HoFLKR,  R.  dc  Bontia,  62-3. 

I  ClPOLLA.  678. 

%  tMrESSURA,  393 ;  Thuasne,  II.,  641  s/y. ;  Trinciieiu,  IL,  3, 198. 
Tbe  slipulatian  thai  A.  Sfofza  nhouhl  leave  ihe  Valkan  was  AnaDjr 
dropped  hy  TcAengo  uul  C  delta  Ruvcrc  ~«ec  TaiKCHERA,  lU  >>  1^ 
i<V;  BROSCH,  53;  AnJi.  St  lul^  3  Sierie,  XVI.,  yfii-  The  %*c£nd 
of  the  Ihrce  pa)-mrnu  of  Ihe  NcapniiUn  Invciticuro  MoMjr,  tofii^^ 
floriiu  veitttii;,  »2s  paitl  iuo  the  ApoMulir.  I'tautuy  on  Aii|;.  31,  1493. 
GOTtLOi^  Cam.  Ap..  333. 
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Gandia,    gorgeously  equipped,  set    out    for   Spain    to  be 
united  to  his  Spanish  bride."  • 

A  few  days  later  Perron  de  Baschi  arrived  in  Rome  to 
demand  the  investiture  of  Naples  for  Charles  VIII.  The 
Pope  sent  an  answer  couched  in  vagitc  terms,  and  in  the 
subsequent  private  audience  his  language  was  equally  in- 
decisive. The  French  Envoy  had  to  depart  on  the  9th 
August  without  having  accomplished  his  mission. t 

Fcnantc  now  flattered  himself  that  the  dreaded  storm 
had  blown  over.  He  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  his  Envoy  in 
France.  "  When  Perron  dc  Baschi  gets  back  to  France, 
many  projects  will  have  to  be  given  up,  and  many  illusions 
will  be  dissipated.  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  perfect  harmony 
now  reigns  between  me  and  the  Pope."{  On  the  17th  of 
August  the  deed  of  investiture  was  ready  for  Virginio 
Orsini;  on  the  previous  day  Jofr^  Borgia  had  been  mar- 
ried by  procuration  to  Sancia  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  of 
Calabria.§  Alexander  communicated  the  arrangement  in 
regard  to  Cervetri  and  Anguillara  to  Lodovico  il  Moro  on 

*  C/.ia  HnTLRR  (Rodrifto  de  Borja,  63  iff.),  the  Dooiinentas  A«<liiM 
d«  Alejandio  VI.  in  .Soluciunes  CittilicaK,  I^  Ji  srf.  (Valencia,  1893),  and 
Alejandro  VI.  y  el  Duquc  dc  Gandta.  Esiudio  sobir  documcnun  Vi- 
lencianos  in  (he  peiiodictl  £1  Archivo :  Revi^ti  de  ciencia»  hutoricas, 
VII.,  85  tr^.  (Valencia,  1893}.  H«re  the  date  of  ilie  Uuke's  depnmirc 
wrongly  ^iven  in  Gicgorovius  and  litifler,  is  corrected. 

t  *Lcnets  of  A.  Sfona  lo  L.  Mora,ilaL  Roiiie,  Aug.  11,  and  13,  1403. 
(Mlanese  Slate  Archives.)  Delabobde,  283,  kno»«  only  tlie  «:cond 
letter,  the  lint,  in  a  later  copy,  is  in  the  Cait.  Gen.,  wrongly  [itaced  in 
August,  1491. 

t  TRmcHEXA,  II.,  3,  30$. 

g  Florentine  Report  in  Thuasnf,  II.,  641  j/y.  On  tin  document 
from  the  Oreini  Archives  cited  by  Gregorovius  V1I»,  335  (332  ed,  4.), 
compare  *Regest  869,  f.8.S,and  90,  (Lit.  Roinae,  1493,  sexto  dec  CaL  Sept 
A*.  1*.  On  the  SAine  day  [Aug.  17)  V.  Orsini  \na  abaolved  from  all 
oensuret^ihc  *B)iU,  ConsueUin  Sedis  Ap'  cleme&tiain,  in  in  f>jV/.  f.  98^ 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican. 
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the  2ist  of  August*  Eight  days  before  this  *  Milanese 
Envoy  had  written  home  "  Some  people  think  that  the  Pope 
has  lost  his  head  since  his  elevation ;  as  far  a*  I  can  see, 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  He  has  negotiated  a  League 
which  made  the  King  of  Naples  groan  ;  he  lias  contrived 
to  marr)'  his  daughter  to  a  Sforza,  who,  besides  his  pension 
from  Milan,  possesses  a  yearly  income  of  12,000  ducats; 
he  has  humbled  Virginio  Orsini  and  obliged  him  to  pay  ; 
and  has  brought  King  Ferrante  to  enter  into  a  family 
connection  with  himself.  Does  this  look  like  a  man  whose 
intellect  is  decaying?  Alexander  intends  to  enjoy  his  power 
in  peace  and  quietude."  As  to  Cardinal  Ascanto,  the 
writer  believes  that  he  will  not  lose  his  influence,  in  spite  of 
the  favour  which  Giuliano  dclla  Kovere  no".v  enjoys.-^  He 
was  mistaken  in  this,  however,  for  the  immediate  result  of 
the  Pope's  reconciliation  with  Ferrante,  Giuliano  and  the 
Orsini,  was  the  temporary  disgrace  of  the  hitherto  all-power- 
ful Cardinal  Ascanio  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  Vatican.^ 

*  Ejcemplum  breris  ap.  Jo.  Galeado  duci  Mediotani  el  Lud,  More 
duci  fi.-ui.  Copy  in  ihe  Mibime  State  Archives  (has  been  pL-iced  by 
mi^lAke  in  t495). 

i  Mold  vogliono  dire  diet  papa  da  poi  che  k  papa  non  ha  piu  ingcgno 
sole\-a  havere.  A  me  part  chel  ne  h.ibia  anchora  piu  che  (b  poi  cliel 
en  papa  e  capcllano  del  Re  lia  sapulo  (are  una  litfi  ron  U  qii;ile  da 
secore  da  sospirarc  al  Re  Ha  saputo  maritarc  sua  figlia  in  rasa  Sfor- 
aeKha  in  uno  S**  chi  ba  13  cnikduc  d'inlrata  f&nno  senia  el  iioldo  che 
11  da  il  dura  dj  MJUno.  Ha  saptito  lorhnrt;  dni  S.  Virginio  [3;,ooo]  due. 
et  bctolo  ^-vnire  piacevole  ct  ha  saputo  cum  U  repinatione  de  quetta 
liga  condurre  el  Re  ad  aparentaire  cum  1u1  ei  iladi  uu  tal  statu  oin  lal 
condilionc  per  el  lit;bolo.  Non  so  sc  queate  nano  cose  cU  homo  chi  non 
tntbia  iTcrvclo  et  ultimamfMite  vole  lit!  viv^re  et  gixicrsi  el  pajnio  in  pace 
«  quiete.  Report  of  xn  anonytnous  writer,  dat.  Rome,  Aug.  13,  1493 
(wnrngly  pkicol  in  1495)-     Milanese  State  Archives. 

I  Th«n:  arc  two,  unfortunately  mutiiaCcd,  *Kcports  by  the  anonymous 
author,  relating  to  this  subject,  dat  Rome,  Aug.  afi,  1493  (wrongly 
I^aced  in  1491)-     MikmcM  Sute  Arthit-ea. 
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Meanwhile,  the  relations  between  Alexander  VI.  and 
Ferrante  had,  very  soon  after  their  reconciliation,  been 
again  duiturbcd,  had  then  improved  for  a  short  time,  but 
quickly  changed  anew  for  the  worse.  In  any  case  it  must 
have  disagreeably  afTected  Ferrante  to  find  that  in  the 
nomination  of  the  new  Cardinals  on  September  aoth,  1493, 
his  was  the  only  important  State  which  was  not  repre- 
sented.' 

Raimondo  Pcraiidi  was  recommended  by  Maximilian  of 
Austria;  Chnrlci  VIH.  asked  for  Jean  de  la  Grolaie^ 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  Bemaldino  I^pcz  dc  CarvajaL 
A  Cardinal  was  given  to  Ei^Iand  in  the  person  of  John 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Venice  bad  the  eminent 
theologian,  Domcnico  Grimani ;  Milan,  Bernardino  Lunati; 
Rome  was  represented  by  Alessandro  Famese  (hitherto 
head  of  the  Treasury)  and  Giuliano  Ccsariai ;  Ferrara  had 
Ippolito-  d'liste.  The  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  Frederick 
Casimir.  was  made  <!ardirial  at  the  request  of  King 
Ladlslaus  of  Ilungaiy,  and  King  Albert  of  Poland.  Alex- 
ander added  Ca'sar  Borgia,  and  Giovanni  Antonio  Saiv- 
gfiorgio,  Bishop  of  Alessandria,  noted  for  his  great  juridical 
learning  and  the  biamclcwncss  of  his  life. 

In  these  first  nominations  of  Alexander  there  is  in  the 
main,  nothing  to  find  fault  with ;  the  various  nationalities 

*  TRINCHEHA,  n.,  2,  208,  211,  221,  2^3,  335,  24I,  244,  26c^  S7'.  »«tN 
309^17-1  SiGISMONDO  DE'CONll,  n.,61  ;  SEKARKGA,  S34  ;  ALLGCRFTTT, 
S17.  On  the  Crcnlion  oi  the  zoth  Sept  (K053BACH,  CuvAfid.  jfi^ 
erroneous;!/  givn  the  da.te  Auj;,  30;  CakdeLLA,  349,  Aug.  :i}  149^ 
See  *Acu  Consist,  f.  3  (Consistoml  Arcbives).  According  to  the  sune 
aatbonty,  the  date  of  the  AMiicnatio  titulotum  was  Kept.  33.  C/1  also 
S.  Tab<rnii'i  •Report  of  Jiepi,  24,  1493.  (Militocsc  Stale  Arclwca.)  A 
♦Report  of  the  Manlinn  agent  Brognolo,  dm.  Roii»e,  Sept.  33,  |^^ 
agrees  widi  this.  The  same  agent  luid  writien  on  June  34  that  the  noiiu- 
nuioa  gf  Caidtnals  hvl  l>ccn  put  of!!  Both  'Kcpons  are  in  ihc  God- 
taga  Archives,  Mftntua. 
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were  all  considered,  and  many  bolli  able  and  worthy  men 
are  to  be  found  among  the  new  Cardinals.*  The  elevation 
of  Ippolito  d'Este  aged  only  fifteen,  and  that  of  Caesar 
Borgia  who  was  far  more  fit  to  be  a  soldier  than  an  eccle- 
siastic, cannot  of  course  be  defcnded-f  Sigismondg  de' 
Conti  says  that  Alcssandro  Farncsc  was  nominated  at  the 
request  of  the  Romans,  while  other  writers  speak  of  an 
unlawful  connection  between  Alexander  VI.  and  Farncse's 
sister  Giulia  {la  beUa\  "If  this  was  the  case,  Farnesc's 
personal  worth  was  such  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  caus- 
ing this  questionable  beginning  to  be  soon  forgotten."? 

•  SiGiSMOSDo  UK"  Conti,  ir.,  61-63  ;  Ratti,  II.,  258 ;  Busch,  Eng. 
Und,  I.,  387  ;  CrREnoROvrus,  VII.,  3.  330  (cd  3).  Sinismondo's  actoimt 
of  Pcraudi's  election  is  corroborated  by  ihc  'Acta  Consist.,  whtre  in 
refeTCBce  lo  Peiaudi  n-c  read :  instanie  S.  Romansr.  imperatore.  Accord- 
ing lo  tie  iame  aiithnrity  ilicre  is  an  etnir  in  Schnwder,  Peraudi,  33, 
where  he  sap  Ihai  Peraudi  was  made  Cardinal  on  April  zi,  t4!}4- 
/VccoidinK  10  tbc  *Acbi  Consiat.,  Pcraudi  uunc  to  Rome  on  April  is,  and 
wu  receH'Cd  in  Consirtorj*  on  Ihc  following  day.  The  reason  tku  the 
Red  Mat  was  not  sent  lo  him  or  lo  his  Polish  colleague  is  explained  in  a 
''Letter  of  A.  Sforta,  A»X.  OrviclO,  Nov.  16,  1493,  in  which  he  says  ihc 
Pope's  object  was,  "chc  qucsli  dui  cardinoli  per  doiderio  di  ha%-cr  il 
capcllo  pr<Kura»&eno  chc  quclli  signori  majida^seno  1%  obcdicntLt  ct  per 
honoiarla  venesseno  cum  epu  ad  [ligliar  il  capclla"  Milanese  State 
Archives. 

t  Ceesar  received  minor  ordcis  and  the  mb-diaconatc  on  Marcli  26, 
t494,»t  the  ume  time,  with  his  brother  Juan  (BURCHABDI  Diarium,  II., 
99).     He  never  rc(.cived  j)ne9.ts'  iirdera. 

%  Reumokt,  III.,  I,  3G7 :  iNFESSintA,  who  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  ii 
lartisan  represents  Ihb  whole  Creation  of  Csidineds  of  Sept.  Jo,  9493,  as 
a  pecuniary  specuhtion,  calls  (p.  393)  Giidia,  Alexander's  concubine ;  and 
MatAJIAZZO  in  his  pamphki.  ]>.  4.  and  Sanna^'.xr,  Kpigr.,  i,  2,  both  use 
the  ame  term.  A  stronger  ptoof  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Alcnandcr 
to  Lticrciia  Borgia,  diUed  July  34.  1494.  in  ^1"'=^  he  expresses  his 
anno)-nn<xxi  Giulia's  departure,  UdOi.iNi,  II.,  521-2.  Any  fuither  doutrt 
in  regard  to  these  rebttons,  which  began  while  he  was  »till  a  Cardinal,  is 
dispelled  by  the  Ictten  of  L.  Pucd  of  the  23rd  and  24lh  December,  1493, 
VOU  V.  It 
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The  crealion  of  tlicsc  Cardinals  on  20th  September, 
)495'  was  a  yrcat  addition  to  Akxandcr's  power  and  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposition.  They 
could  not  contain  themselves  for  rage,  while  the  crafty 
Ferrante,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  took  pains  to  conceal 
his  annoyance*  GiuUano  dclla  Rovcrc  especially  was 
furious,  and  now  quarrelled  again  with  the  Pope.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  him  at  Marino,  he  uttered  a  loud 
exclamation,  and  fell  ill  with  anger.  Tlie  Milanese 
Envxiy  writes  in  great  delight,  24th  September:  "Words 
would  fail  mc  to  describe  the  honour  which  this  success  has 
brought  to  your  Highness  and  Cardinal  Ascania"  f  On 
the  28th  September  the  latter  informs  his  brother ;  "  Tbe 
Cardinals  of  the  opposition  continue  their  demoitstrations 
against    the    I'opc.     Cardinal  CardfTa  keeps  away   from 

published  by  Grecoroviub  rn  his  Lucreiia  Itorsb,  Pifp.  N.  1 1.  C/.  ako 
i.']\PiMOIs,397Jrp.,  and  PtEPER,  Burclianls,Tai!chwrh,  16-31.  Rumoun 
of  this  scandalous  r.onneclion  pcncliatcd  into  Gcrnwny.  Sec  CrbGO- 
Hovius,  VII.,  328,  ed.  3  C334  in  td.  4);  and,  Uwr,  it  cam*  to  be  so 
univeRi.-illy  tKli<nvd  t)at  Psul  til.  n-as  openly  (amited  with  the  way  in 
which  his  Cardiiialatc  had  come  to  hlni.  Sec  letter  in  KiviM.  Cristiana,  It., 
261  ;  and  Soruuo'ii  Kt:ixM  in  Alokki,  VI.,  3  Scric,  314.  Alcssandro 
Farneae  [bom  1468)  wtt  .1  pujiil  of  P.  Leto  and  ku  made  Protonotary 
ApostHlic  and  I!i>Iiuii  of  Munlelias<:one  and  Cometo  by  Innocent  Vlll. 
Shortly  after  his  election  Alexander  VI.  made  himTrciisurcr.Gcnenl; 
sec  OOTTLOn,  Cam.  Ap.,  21,  87,  375.  In  regard  to  the  creation  cf 
Cardinals  of  Sept.  14-? 3,  Infessun  xays  further,  in  the  place  mentioned 
above :  In  eoniiTi  crcationc  consrtKcrunl  lantuni  septem  oirdinales,  refiqni 
Asscnscnuit.  Makuna,  Hist  Hbp., c  xxvi.,  asserts  on  the  contrary: 
Conlru  hiscere  hcitio  cardiiiatiiun,  cum  qujbus  rem  coininuiiic«vit  aOHU 
esL  On  the  Fc^m  tit  Kcrmni  in  honour  of  lppolil£/s  etevation,  see 
*Caleffini,  f.  312,  in  Cod,  1.,  1-4  of  the  CIn)(i  Librar)-,  Rome. 

*  TRlNC)lERl^,  II.,  2,  261,  266,  319,  346  j^.    S«ealso  **Letter  of  A. 
Sfona,  to  L.  Moro,  Sept.  34,  1493.     }4i]an»e  State  Ar^ve*. 

t  Sec  AppcndiN.  N.30  for  Report  of  Stef.  Tabemo,  Sept  14,  1493, 
MiUiiMc  btdtc  Ardiives     Sec  also  App.,  M.  33. 
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Rome.  Costa  intends  to  retire  to  Monte  Oliveto.  Giuliano 
is  as  he  was ;  Fregoso  and  Conti  follow  him.  Nothing  is 
to  be  heard  of  Piccolomini.  Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
the  Pope  fears  there  may  be  disturbances,  and  would  be 
glad  of  your  Highncss's  advice."  • 

*  See  Appendix,  M.  21  foi  Reports  of  A.  Sfoiza,  SepL  28,  1493. 
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Alliance  bktwbkn  Alkohso  H.  of  Naples  and  Alkxanpxs 
VI.  —  Flight  of  CARninAi.  Giumano  dklua  Rovers  lo 
FsANcK. — Invasion  ov  Italy  bv  Cuarus  Vlll. 


As  the  year  T493  drew  to  its  close,  signs  of  a  fresh  rupture 
between  Fcrrantc  of  Naples  and  Alexander  VI.  began  to 
appear.  On  the  5th  December,  Fcrrantc  complained  of  the 
too  amicable  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France ;  and  on  the  1 8th  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  En\'oy  in 
Rome,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  somewhat  db- 
tortcd.  "  \\'e  and  our  father,"  he  says,  "  have  always  been 
obedient  to  the  Topes,  and  yet,  one  and  alt,  they  have 
invariably  done  us  as  much  mischief  as  they  could;  and 
now,  althouf*h  this  Pope  is  a  countryman  of  our  own,  it  Es 
impossible  to  live  with  him  a  single  day  in  peace  and  quie- 
tude. Wc  know  not  why  he  persists  in  quarrelling  with  us ; 
it  must  be  the  will  of  Heaven,  for  it  seems  to  be  our  fate  to 
be  harassed  by  all  the  Popes."  •  All  the  latter  corres- 
pondence of  the  King  is  Bllcd  with  complaints  against 
Alexander  Vl.,  who,  he  says,  breaks  all  his  promises,  and 
docs  nothing  to  hinder  the  designs  of  the  French  against 
Naples.  Through  all  the  bluster,  however,  we  detect  a 
secret  hope,  which  he  never  relinquishes,  of  eventually 
winning  Alexander's  fricndship.t 

•  Trikchera,  11.,  2.  JM  stg.,  348  J^. 

+  TKiNCHiiHA,  \U  a.  378  J^.,  3*0  *«V-i  390  '<»•.  393  «?•»  407  «»■» 
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Fcrrantc  instinctively  felt  that  the  catastrophe  could  no 
longer  be  averted,  and  that  the  kingdum  which  he  had 
built  up  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed  was  doomed. 
The  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  with  bianco.  Sfbrza* 
was  to  him  an  additional  rca^iion  for  being  on  his  guard 
against  l^ovico  il  Moro.  The  last  months  of  Fcrraiitc's 
life  were  full  of  care  and  anxiety.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
t494,  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Kome.f 

The  question  of  the  moment  now  was,  what  line  the 
Pope  would  adopt  in  rs^ard  to  the  new  King,  Alfonso  II. 
Charles  VIII.  at  once  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome. 
If  Alexander  seemed  inclined  lo  be  favourable  to  Alfonso, 
he  was  to  be  threatened  with  a  General  Council.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  King  entered  into  communication 
with  Giuliaiio  dclla  Rovcrc.  whose  friendship  with  the 
Savclli,  the  Colonna,  and  Virginio  Orsiiii,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Holy  See.* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Pope's  cabinet  tlic  Neapolitan  question 
was  already  decided.  Alfonso  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  win  Alexander;  he  not  only  paid  the  tributii 
about  which  hi;^  father  had  made  so  many  difficulties,  but 

•  Alcicuidcr  VI.  congratulated  Lodm-ico  on  the  1  jlh  Nov.,  1493.  See 
Noiicenblatt(iSj6],432-^,  A  cnnserratedawordwras  sent  to  Maximilian  I. 
See  Jahrb.  dcr  KunstliisL  Sammlun^  des  CEstcircich.  lOLiserh&uses, 
(1S83),  S.  XXXIl. ;  LeSSINC  in  the  Johrb.  dcr  freuss.  Kunstsi^mnklung 
(1895),  XVI.,  1 13  tef.  i  and  *'Uc!tpaich  of  Stef.  Taberna,  daL  Rain«, 
M«rch  14,  1494.    Milannc  State  Arcluves. 

f  *Qui  k  nova  delta  ittaiic  dct  Kc  dc  Napolt,  Despatch  from  Caianco^ 
dat.  Roinc,  Jnn.  17,  1494.  (GoiiLiijfu  Archives,  Mantua.)  On  itte  s:iinc 
day  A.  Sfbna  wrote  to  his  broilicr  tlmi  Alfonso  lud  annniinrni  his 
bthec's  dead)  to  the  Fope,  and  that  Alexander  would  send  him  a  letter 
of  <!ondolence,  in  whidi  lie  would  adilrcih  Al/bnso  as  Kin£.  (Mihnoc 
State  Axchivcs.)  C/.  A.  Sfona't  letter  of  the  291b  Jan.,  i494(  in  Arch. 
St.  Lomb.,  VI.,  695. 
I         X  Dklahokue,  ^pO, 
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undertook  Co  continue  it  in  the  future,  and  persuaded  Vir- 
giiiio  Oraini  to  promise  complete  submLssion  to  the  Pope.* 
As  early  as  the  first  week  in  February,  Alexander  warned  ' 
t]ie  French  Envoys  against  any  attack  upon  Naples,  an  J 
at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  be 
expressed  surprise  that  Charles  should  entertain  des^ns 
against  a  ChriMian  power  when  a  close  union  betMrecn  aO 
Eurojican  States  was  indispensable  in  order  to  resist  the 
Tiirks.f  To  mitigate  this  rebuff,  the  Golden  Rose  was 
sent  to  him  on  the  gth  March,  1494.  On  the  14th  the 
Neapolitan  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  Alcssiindro  Caraffa,  the  Marquess  of  Gcracc.  the 
Count  of  Potenxa,  and  Antonio  d'AlciLsandro  arrived  and 
made  their  obedience  privately  on  the  20tli.{  Two  days 
later  a  Consistar^*  was  held,  at  which  a  Hull  was  read  con- 
taining the  Pope's  formal  decision  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Aragon.     Innocent  Vlll.  had  already  granted  the  in- 

•  SlCtSMOJJDO  DK"  CONTt,  II,,  63. 

i  Balan,  v.,  joj  ;  Dei-aborue,  306-7,  who,  however,  had  Wed 
10  notice  Uie  iwaiemem  of  Balan.  The  Brief  to  Charles  VIII.  is  (ud- 
tUicd)  in  Man5i-Ualuze,  III.,  laz  sff.  I  found  a  conlcinporancous 
copy  of  litis  Ihief  in  iIil-  Milartfrse  Stale  Archive*,  and  here  ibc  date,  jnl 
Feb.,  1494,  is  given.  On  the  King's  annoyance,  ««  Ukjareuks  L, 
38a  All  modem  hisToriani,  from  Chrkrier  (I.,  346-84)  to  GRR- 
cOKOViuS,  Vll.,  332  ttf^  c<L  3  {339,  td.  4X  have  cited  as  a  pnxif  of 
Alexander  Vl.'a  duplicity',  n  Bull  of  Feb.  i,  1494,  in  which  he  agree  to 
Charles  VIII.'k  intiuion  of  Italy,  and  (fronts  a  free  passage  through  the 
Stales  of  the  Church  to  the  troops  he  is  sending  against  the  Toifcs. 
This  is  printed  in  Maupieko,  404.  Delaborde,  in  tlic  Bibl.  de  Vt.ajk 
dcs  Charter  (1886)  511  j(y.,  kw  convinringty  shc»7i  ihat  Uiis  tiiM 
belongs  10  the  y«ir  1495.  Grecorovius.Rossbach,  CarvnjaJ,  41,  and 
Creichton,  III.,  177,  prove  ilicir  supcrfirialiiy  by  cakinx  do  notice  cf 
ritb  dcmonitnition.  The  most  ctirear>'  pcnisal  of  the  Dull  makes  n 
clcftr  thnt  it  roiild  not  belong  to  1494. 

I  BURCHARDI  Diariuni,  11.,  93-7  f<y.,  and  •Letter  of  A.  Sffic^ 
oat  Ron>c,  March  14  and  20,  1494.     Milanese  State  Archives. 
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vestiture  of  Naples  to  Alfonso  as  Duke  of  Calabria,  and 
now  this  could  not  be  revoked.*  When  Alfonso  also  com- 
plied with  Alexander's  demands  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Gandta  and  Jofrc  Borgia,  a  further  step  in  his  favour 
was  taken.  At  a  Consistory  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  I'ope 
commiesioned  Cardinal  Ju.'in  Borgta  lo  crown  Alfonso  at 
Naples.  The  Consistorj-  laned  eight  hours;  the  Cardinals 
of  the  opposition  protested  vehemently  ;  the  French  Envoy 
threatened  a  General  ("ouncil.-]-  AH  was  in  vain.  On  the 
same  day  the  Bull  appointing  the  Legate  for  the  Coronation 
was  drawn  up. J 

Great  was  the  astonishment  and  dismay  at  the  French 
Court  at  Alexander's  defection.  Letters  came  from  them 
announcing  that  Charles  VIII.  would  withdraw  his  obedi- 
ence, and  that  all  French  benefices  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  Cardinals  who  sided  wi'th  the  I'ope,  and  given  to 
Cardinal  A^canio  Sfar]:a.§ 

Another  danger  for  Alexander  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  Already,  on  March  8,  in 
a  de&patch  in  cypher  of  the  Milanese  linvoy,  Tabema,  the 
possibility  is  suggested  of  detaching  this  Cardinal  from 


*  •Lentr  ftf  AscAnIo  of  March  2Z,  panly  in  RoSMim,  II.,  201,  and 
OeladoHDE,  308-9.  C/.  'Letter  uf  Alexander  V'l.  lo  Fianc,  lie  Sprols, 
March  31,  1494,  in  Appendix,  N.  34.    Stent  Archives  of  ibe  Vaticjtn. 

t  iNH'.&st'KA,  196;  BfKCHARDi  DLirium,  II.,  ioS  :  *Acia  Consist, 
in  the  Consirtory  Archives  ;  and  •Report  of  Braifnoln,  April  19,  1494,  in 
the  (ionsLga  An:hivcs,  Mantun.  Unfoitunaleiy  llic  key  is  wanting  to  the 
cypher  of  A.  Sfona'a  'LMiers  of  the  iSth  and  2yd  April,  1494,  in  Ihe 
MiUnMC  Slate  Arrhiwes. 

I  Ravnaldus,  ad  an.  1494,  n.  3-4.  On  the  .irrival  of  the  I.c)cate  in 
Niipl«N  anil  ifac  Cortmotion,  nee  Uupalchca  of  the  Milanese  Knvoyb  in 
Nap]««,  in  Ar«h.  Si,  Lomb.,  VI.,  71a  j/y. 

§  BAlJ^N,  307.-1C1.  Ascnnio  h:iil  wished  to  leave  Rnme  nt  the 
bcKinninK  of  April,  but  ihu-  Pope  refused  la  give  hiin  leave,  C/.  his 
**L>ctiCT,dM.  Rome,  April  6,  1494,  in  th«  Milanese  State  Archives. 
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Naples  and  winning  him  over  to  the  French  cause,  and 
thus  attacking  the  Fope  from  the  ecclesiastical  side:* 
Secret  negotiations  in  this  direction  were  begun-f  On 
the  26t!i  of  March  GiuUano  came  to  Rome ;  but  even  before 
the  Consistory  of  April  38  he  again  betook  himself  to 
Ostia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  enter  into  close  relations 
with  the  CoIonna.J  "If  Cardinal  Giuliano  can  be  got  to 
ally  himself  with  France."  writes  Tabcrna  on  the  2nd  May, 
"  a  tremendous  weapon  will  have  been  forged  against  ihe 
Pope.''§     And  this  was  accomplished.  ^Hi 

On  the  24th  April,  1494,  the  news  was  brought  to  Alni^^ 
andcr  that  Giuliano  had  fled  on  the  preceding  night  in  a 
ship,  with  a  retinue  of  twenty  persons,  leaving  the  fort  of 
Ostia  provisioned  for  two  years,  under  the  charge  of  the 
prefect    of  the  city,  Giovanni  della    Rovere.     The   Pope 
immediately  sent  to  the  Neapolitan  Envoy  to  request  the 
Kings's  help  to  enable  him  to  recover  this  important  post, 
which   commanded    the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     A  similar 
command  was  despatched  to  the  OrsJni  and  the  Count  of 
Pitigliano,  who  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.    "  Am^i 
munition  and  troops."  says  the  Mantuan  Envoy  on  tfa^fl 
following  day,  "are  being  collected  in  all  directions  to  act     ' 
against  Ostia"  II    Strong  as  it  was,  the  fort  did  not  hold  out 


*  Sec  Appendix,  N.  23.    MiUncsc  State  Aichives. 

*■  Delahorde,  347. 

I  ItKoscit,  J5  jff.,  proves  this  ;  but  Gkecorovius,  VI).,  333,  ed  3 
(339,  cd.  4),  takes  no  notice  of  his  stilcment.     Rrofcnolo  announcxs 
Ciulinno's  return  (>'C4icidnj'  evening)  in  a  •l>«sp«ti;h  of  March  27 
Conia^a  Archives,  Mamua. 

§  Deijvboruk,  346. 

\\  C/.  n  'Report  of  Brognala^  April  26,  1494  (Goniaga  Archives, 
Mantua),  and  a  •Ijrttcr  in  cypher  of  A.  SF0R2A,  dlL  Rome,  April  24, 
1494  (Milanese  State  ArcbivesX  in  Appendii,  N.  36,  with  Infcssura, 
29A,  and  Alu«;retti.  Kit),  Hcc  Apfirnilix,  U.  35.  See  also  AfrK  Si 
NipoU  XI.,  546  stf,;  Sahiido,  Spcdi(.,43,  announces  tlial  Cniliano  hu 
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long.  By  the  end  of  May  it  had  capitulated  through  the 
mediation  of  Fabrizio  Colonna.  "  The  conquest  of  this 
fortress  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Pope.  Ostia 
was  the  key  to  the  Tiber,  and  communication  by  sea  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  alliance  with 
Naples."  • 

Alfonso  was  crowned  in  Naples  by  Cardinal  Juan  Boi^ia 
on  the  8th  of  May.  On  the  previous  day  the  marriage  of 
Jofrc  Borgia  with  Sancia  had  been  solemnised.  Jofr<S 
became  Prince  of  Squillace,  with  an  income  of  40,000 
ducats;  his  brothers  Juan  and  Cassar  were  not  forgotten. 
The  former  received  the  principality  of  Tricarico  and  the 
latter  sundry'  valuable  benefices.f 

Cardinal  Giuliano  ha*^!  in  the  first  instance  fled  to  Genoa, 
from  whence  Lodovico  il  Moro  enabled  him  to  proceed  to 
France.*  He  went  first  to  his  episcopal  palace  at  Avignon, 
and  then  to  the  campof  Charles  VI [I.,  who  had  already.on 
the  17th  of  March,  announced  hli  intention  of  starting  for 
Italy,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Giuliano^  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  est  of  June.  The  Cardinal's  velicment  re- 
presentations, now  added  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Neapolitan 
refugees  and  the  intrigues  of  Lodovico  il  Moro,  materially 
contributed  to  hasten  the  French  invasion.§ 


fled  to  save  his  life  from  an  Attack  of  Alcxaodfr ;  Bkoscii,  57,  etys  the 
story  Aoes  not  sound  pnibabl«,  and  h  nowlicre  else  mtmtiuned.  .See 
also  the  AmbsMsador's  Reiwrts  in  Bawm,  316,  and  Dicsjakdiss,  I.,  399. 

•  Crecoroviits,  VIL,  334,  cd.  3C340,  cd.4)!  Maupiero,  3i3,andin 
Appendix,  N.  37,  the  Bhef  of  May  24,  1 494.    Calonna  Archives,  Kome. 

t  BURCHARDi  OiAciiim,  II.,  C19  stf.,  tji  stf.,  lyt  ttg.i  SamIDO) 
Spcdii.,  36;  Alleghetti,  Siq,  who  all  xive  May  8  as  the  <luc.  In 
CrRCOROVIUS,  VIL,  334,  cd.  3  (341,  cd.  4);  CREIOHTON,  MI.,  1781 
And  Reumont,  III.,  I,  312,  the  date  is  wrong  ;  and  abo  in  Ottiutitrli  iii 
MURATORI,  XXll.,  n& 

t  Balan,  310. 

I  CITOLIA,690:  CHEBRIER,  It4o6;  pRLAtORDe, 390,     BR09CH,{t, 
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This  alliance  between  Giuliano  and  the  French  King 
threatened  a  serious  danger  for  Alexander  VI.  From  the 
beginning  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  Iiad  counted  upon  the 
Cardinal  to  carry  the  war  into  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
domain.  Accordingly,  the  King  at  once  informed  Rovcre 
that  he  desired  to  have  him  at  his  side  at  his  meeting  with 
the  Pope,  when  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  f'hurch 
would  be  broached.  Giuliano  iiimself  openly  declared  the 
necessity  of  callinfj  a  Council  to  proceed  against  Alexander 
VI.*  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  cfToct  this  must  pro- 
duce upon  the  Pope,  "His  simoniacal  election  was  the 
secret  terror  nf  his  whole  life.  He  dreaded  above  all  things 
the  use  that  might  be  made  of  this  blot  in  his  title  to  the 
Papacy,  by  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposition  and  hU  other 
enemies  to  bring  about  his  downfall,  in  view  of  the  univerr^al 
feeling  of  the  crying  need  of  reform  in  tfic  Church. "f  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Gallican  tendencies  in  France  threat* 
encd  the  power  of  the  Church,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
Hence,  when  Ascanio  Sforza,  in  a  letter  in  cypher  to  hi* 
brother  on  the  i8th  June,  sa>'s  that  the  Pope  is  in  the 
greatest  alarm  at  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Giuliano  to  support 
the  calling  of  a  Council  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  his 
statement  is  in  all  probability  perfectly  trucj  Alexander's 
dismay  couUl  not  be  concealed,  when  in  May  Charles's 
Envoys  arrived  in  Rome,  to  assert  the  right  of  their  master 
to  the  throne  of  Naples  and  demand  his  investiture.     By 

has  confiiwrd  the  chronolojtical  sequence  of  CT-cnts.    On  Charles  Vlll.'a 
rec«p[ion  of  Cardinal  Giuli:Lii[>,M«  tlie  KcponinUUSjARDiMS,  I.,  299x4^., 

307.  3i<^3'»-    <y392- 
*  C/.  supra,  p.  433  {Dcspaldi  of  March  8) ;  and  also  Drlaborue, 

348,  and  Di£.<;jAMUtNs,  I.,  399,  451. 
t  GRECCROvms,  VJI.,  3J4  seg.,  ed.  3 ;  BROSCii.  /or.  n'^ 
t  a.  S'^  su  til  uifiiiito  ptT  icmere  supia  niodo  del  card  S.  P.  in  v.  lo 

concilio  e  bi  pracmnticn.    ^Dopaldi  in  cj'phct  of  A.  Sfona,  daL  June 

18,  1494.     Milanetc  Sute  Arrhives. 
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his  orders  they  were  treated  with  all  possible  consideration. 
In  his  reply  the  Pope  spoke  of  reconsidering  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  King,*  The  Envoys,  how- 
ever, saw  plainly  that  Alexander  meant  to  adhere  to  his 
alliance  with  Naples,  and  occupied  themselves  with  pre- 
paring the  way  in  secret  for  stirring  up  troubles  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  by  subsidising  I'rospero  and  Fabriitio 
Colonna  as  well  as  other  Roman  noble^.f  It  wa«  Ascanio 
Sforza  whn  had  brought  about  the  defection  of  the  Colonna  ; 
on  the  28th  of  June  be  betook  himself  to  their  strongholds. 
The  Pope  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  house,  says  Sigismondo 
dc'  Conti ;  his  army  was  fnsignificant,  and  he  could  not 
cxpecl  any  cfTcctual  help  either  from  llie  Kiny  of  the  Romans 
or  from  any  other  European  power.  The  loyalty  of  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Bologna,  was  very  doubtfulj  It  was  not  sui^ 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  Pope's  alarm  almost  bordered  on 
despair,  and  the  steps  which  he  took  to  defend  himself 
betrayed  these  sentiments. 

His  ally,  Alfonso,  was  already  on  friendly  terms  with  the 

•  Delaborde,  366;  BusRR,  BczichuDKcn,  333,  where,  however, 
tlie  date  o(  Card.  Pcniudi'e  letter  mu^t  Ik  wrong.  C/.  also  Schneider, 
Tcrauili,  37;  Balas,  31a;  and  *Letief  of  A,  Sfbrei,  May  25,  14^ 
Milanese  St;i(p  Archives. 

+  DEt^BOROE,  /oc.  Ht.  In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Pope,  the 
Florentine  Envoy  writes  on  the  13th  June,  1494:  *"  MMtixmnferraopro- 
pMiio  ct  una  con«BnU  fede  ct  intcntifttve  vcwo  h  M"*  del  Re  Alphon^ 
al  quale  non  era  per  mandiai'e,  ma  volea  menere  la  viia  et  il  sangue  per 
ta  defemrione  sua."    Suite  Airliive^,  Florence, 

t  Shsismohdo  de"  CosTi.  II..  65;  mntcnARr>i  Diarium,  IL,  18a 
OirdJivftl  FreffMo  also  at  this  juncture  fled  from  Rome.  See  Ealan, 
314.  Asm  nil)  write*  on  the  61  li  July  from  Frasmti ;  on  the  15th  July, 
and  the  I3lh,  32nd,  and  jyit  August  from  Gcnnnano;  on  the  3ind 
Sctiieiiitrer  iij{'""  iv^\n  Rome,  All  ihcac  •Lcltcri  art  in  the  Militnesc 
St.tle  Atvhivex.  Iniegiinllo  the  itnle  of  tiling  at  Biilo^n,  we  SANtnKI, 
Spedii.,  ss  jfy. ;  and  Desjari>ins,  |.,  489. 
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Sultan  Bajazct  The  Pope  made  no  objection  to  this, 
and  on  May  I2th  wrote  a.  letter  to  Bajazct,  bespeaking* 
his  goodwill  for  Naples.*  In  June.  Alexander  requested 
Bajazec  to  send  the  accustomed  yearly  payment  (40,000 
ducats)  for  Dschcm,  as  the  money  was  needed  to  enable  him 
todcfcnd  himself  against  Charles  VIII.  His  messenger,  the 
Genoese,  Giorgio  Bocciardo.  was  commissioned  to  Jnforra 
the  Sultan  that  the  Frencli  King  intended  to  get  Dschem 
into  his  hands,  in  order,  when  he  had  conquered  Naples,  to 
set  him  up  as  sovereign  at  Constantinople.  Bocciardo 
was  also  to  bej;  the  Sultan  to  persuade  Venice  to  abandon 
her  altitude  of  strict  neutrality,  and  lake  an  active  part  in 
withstanding  Charles.-!-      Later,  the   Pope  made   another 

*  The  original  minuie  of  dm  ktter  is  to  be  found  among  ihe  papen 
of  ihc  r.ipAl  SecnUtiy,  L.  Podacathara,  in  the  Library  ef  S.  Mark  ai 
Venice.  Crecorovius  quotes  it,  VII..  341,  cd.  3 ;  ihe  whole  is  given  in 
Thuaskk,  Djem-Sultan,  326.  From  the  beuinning  of  his  reign  then 
w-cic  fricndiv  rclatroni  between  Alcx.inder  \'l.  and  ilic  Sultan  on 
account  of  Dschcm,  C/.  Burchiinl'sint*rt5ting  report  of  ih«  Audience  of 
di6  Turkish  Envoy  on  the  I3th  June,  1493,  published  by  Pikpeb,  19  tff. 
BiTitcKKARUT,  Cultur.,  I.,  88  j«v-  ed.  3,  potnu  out  that  almost  all  ilw 
llAlian  Sutcs  of  that  time  had  no  scruples  Bgainst  being  on  ihc  most 
cordial  terms  n-ith  the  I'urlc; ;  the  novelty  was  that  a  Pope  should  be 
found  fallowing  in  llie  um«  Itack. 

f  When  Boci-ianlo  (•/  Pif.pf^r,  T.igcboch  Burchards.  ig^  and 
T1ILIA&N&,  Djcm-tiultan,  3:0)  was  icluming  home,  in  Novetnbo'  1494, 
accom{>anicd  by  a  Turlcisli  Envoy,  bolli  v-tn  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
concocted  in  June  by  Alcnander'a  enemies  (see  Makuscsv,  II.,  wn 
ny.X  atiacked  about  ten  miles  from  Anconii  »nd  robbed  of  their 
despatch  boxes.  The  Turkish  l^nvoy,  v-ho  tta»  biingiiig  ihe  moocy  for 
Dschem  to  Alexander,  succeeded  in  making  hii  escape,  by  yielding  up 
lib  40,000  dticau.  but  Bocciardo  vnta  made  |iri«mer  by  the  chief  of  the 
:ittackin){  party,  Giovaimi  ddla  Ruvciv,  prefect  of  llic  town  of  Sinigaglki, 
and  detained  there.  Giovanni  at  once  wrote  to  his  brother.  Cardinal 
Giuliano,  lo  announce  this  impoitant  evenL  {C/l  Ihe  AtnbaMadocs' 
i^espoiclies,  in  Atij  Mod.,  tV.,  334.}  The  cipcured  documents  wen 
forthwith  published  by  the  opponent)  of  ibe  Cope     Uurciiaku  (II., 
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attempt,  through  his  Legate  in  tlic  same  direction,  but  in 

202  tef.)zvi  Sanupo  (Spctlii.,  43  sc^.),  in  their  histories,  accept  them 
all  as  genuine.  Modem  critics  consider  the  instructions  to  Bocc^iardo 
a«  undoubtedly  aitihentic ;  but  reject  the  letter  of  the  Sultan  to  Alex- 
ander, of  the  i3ih  or  ijih  Sepieinber,  1494,111  which  he  proposes  tliat 
the  Pope  should  make  away  >vith  Dschctn,  prontltin^  300,000  ducats  for 
the  corps*.  (In  regard  lo  the  printed  (opy,  sec  the  collection  in  HEinF.M- 
iitLiMLR,  Correspondenr,  519-30L  In  MS.  it  is  also  in  ihe  •Infoiinal. 
foliL,  in  llie  BftIIh  Library,  see  ZmKF.l5t:N,  49],  ;in(l  in  x  vol.  of  col> 
lections  in  the  Library  at  Aix  in  I'rovence,  M.  Na  S35,  f.  385  se^^  and 
iu  Cod.  134  [from  S.  Andrea  dclla  Valle]  In  the  V'ittono  Hmanualc 
Library  in  Borne.  First  liv  Bui-Ais,  and  Liter,  Rax  Kii  [Zitr  Kriiik  [«L  3], 
99.  and  Rom.  nnd  Genu.  Volkcr  [ed.  2],  52),  and  Brckjch  (Julius  IL, 
63)  have  pTonounccd  this  letter  of  the  Sulum't  to  1m  a  for{(crY.  CR£CX>iu 
m'lVS,  VIL,  341,  ed.  3,  thinks  the  letter  appears  to  be  "unauthentic  in 
form,  but  possibly  not  in  ilvcontents."  HKini'J.HiuwKK(Correipondeni, 
531  jry.),  p,  534,  mblakcnly  supposes  thai  Kaynaldos  had  Biinrhard  in 
the  original  before  him.  Burdutrd  s  Diarium,  of  the  limei  of  Alexander 
VI.,  is  not  to  be  foiiiid  in  the  original,  dther  in  the  Secret  Archive) 
of  the  Vatican,  nor  >-et  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Even  in  a  not  easily 
accewible  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ccrcnionicri  in 
the  Vatican)  which  would  be  the  mo»t  likely  place,  there  are  only 
later  copies  to  be  found,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a^^ccnaining 
in  tlie  spring  of  1S93.  A  portion  of  the  original  of  Burchard's 
Diarium,  extending  from  Au^'ust  1503  to  May  1506^  is.  however,  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  ^\IChi^'cs,  and  has  been  recently  described 
by  flLPER  in  the  R6mischcn  Quartalschrift,  VII.,  392  *//.  In  this 
exiiausitve  work,  the  behi  iliat  has  as  yet  been  written  on  Bur> 
cliard,  the  i:cnuinenc»  of  the  letter  is  strongly  maintained  Ckkichton, 
IIU  301  jff.,  agrees  with  Picpcr,  and  produces  some  new  evidence. 
THUASKt  also,  Djem-Sultan,  338,  holds  the  same  view.  Against  Hciden- 
hcimer.  HKRr;tj<RoTMKR,  VIII.,  315,  obscnes:  "Tlut  Cliarlcs  VIH.,  in 
his  manifesto  of  Nov,  31,  1494,  appear?  lo  have  been  acciuainted  with 
Jlhis  letter  proves  nolliing ;  the  whole  thing  was  a  manceuvre  of  the 
French  party."  C])>uijj(,  693,  alxo  ik  inclined  to  agree  uitli  Brosch. 
He  remarks :  "  Fosse  pur  vera  la  lettera  di  Bajaiel,  ess.a  non  aggra- 
vcrebbe  punlo  hi  culpa  del  Borxia,  it  tjuale  ad  ogni  modo  non  ricevettc  i 
promcssi  ducati,  nt  per  qucsti  fecc  morire  Gem."  GltECOItOVlLrs,  in  hia 
4tb  ed.,  VIL,  34S,  says,  in  reference  to  this  leUer,  that  while  "  the  form 
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vain.*  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Naples  found  them- 
selves completely  isolated  in  presence  of  Ihc  French  inva- 
sion. The/  met  at  Vicovaro  on  the  14tb  July,  to  arrange 
their  plan  of  operations.  It  was  agreed  that  Alfonso,  with 
a  portion  of  his  forces  should  occupy  Tagliacozzo,  while 
Virgiiiio  Orsini  was  to  remain  in  the  Campagna,  to  hold 
the  Colonna  in  check.  The  mass  of  the  Neapolitan  and 
Papal  troops,  supported  by  the  Florentines  under  Alfonso's 
eldest  son,  Fcrrantino,  Duke  of  Calabria,  were  to  march 
into  the  Romagna,  and  from  thence  threaten  Lombardy; 


docs  not  aeem  genuine,  ihc  contenis  produce  the  contrary  improsioii. 
Hcidenhcitner  has  endeavoured  to  establish  its  aulhcnticilir.'*  Ndtfaer 
Hcidcnheimer  hot  (.'irighlon  air  nrqiirtinicd  with  P.  Fenaio's  ra«  work, 
II  Marchesaio  di  Moniova  c  Timpero  Otiomano  nlia  fine  del  secolo  xv., 
Miintovit.  r87(5.  Here,  p.  5-5,  there  is  a  letter  of  ilie  Marquess  Franceaco 
Coniaga  to  the  Sullan,  dated  Jany.  9,  1495.  dcscnbtnf;  the  attack  near 
Anc on.i,  and  how  the  writer  liad  succeeded  in  saving  the  Turkish  Envoy, 
Cassim  Bey.  C/.  HEinHNltEiMr.d,  SSS-  When  Hcidenheimer  (Corre*. 
pondcni:,  518)  remarks  "that  this  letter,  if  authentic,  ts  to  a  certain 
extent  an  evidence  of  tlic  ei'tioiate  of  Alexander's  character  formed  by 
the  Sultnn  in  hi«  dbtant  heme,"  we  tni»i  remember  thai  in  those  dayi 
political  assassinations  were  planned  by  all  sott^  o(  Siairs.  Venire,  for 
one,  mny  be  taken  m  an  iniuince,  us  wc  see  from  LamAKSKV,  Secrets 
d'fitat  de  Vcnisc.  St  PAersbour^:,  l8(t4.  In  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, which  possibly  may  never  be  decided  with  certainly  (BRmr.F.RS 
Zeil«chrift,  VIL,  152  jcjf.,  contains  an  appeal  for  further  invcstigatioa): 
a  "Dcspntch  from  the  Msntuan  agent  in  Roine,  O,  Brognolo,  Dec  a, 
1494,  is  inlcrcstiog.  In  it  he  says:  "'Ho  into*©  per  bona  via  come  ne  It 
robe  che  sonn  state  tolie  a  lo  oratore  del  Faps  chc  piirU\-a  li  4^"  dtKati 
sono  stall  ritravali  certi  capiiuli  che  havea  sigillali  c^so  oratore  aA 
Turcho,  dorc  c1  Papa  si  oblJKava  n  darit  la  tesLi  del  fratdin  dandoli  esso 
Turcho  due.  400"  et  cuftsi  crano  dacordo  el  si  iwdica  ch'  I  I'aija  bccsse 
questo  per  poder  sostenere  questa  imptesa  in  fa\'ore  del  Re,  a1  quale 
fin  <|ui  se  tochato  cum  tnano  che  le  andnlo  sincerissimo,  etani  che 
lutta  Roma  habia  semprc  prediduto  in  contraHoi''  Goiuaga  Archives, 
Mantua. 


■>• 
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Fwlerigo  of  Aragon,  the  King's  brother,  was  Admiral  of 
the  fleet  which  was  intended  to  conquer  Genoa. 

If  ih'is  plan  had  been  quickly  and  resolutely  carried  out, 
it  might  have  succeeded.*  Rut  from  the  very  beginning 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  attitude  of  the  Bolognese 
caused  the  Fope  great  anxiety  ;f  and  that  of  his  own 
iinmedTatc  surroundings,  many  of  whom  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Charles  VIII.,  was  even  more  unsatisfactory.  At 
(he  L'lid  of  August  he  commanded  the  Cardinals  wlio  had 
Hed  from  Rome  to  return  under  pain  of  losing  their  bene* 
ficcs,  but  without  effect  Ascanio  Sforza  remained  with 
the  Coloiina,  and  Giuliano  dcUa  Rovere  with  the  French. 
Doth  :«aid  openly  that  Alexander  had  not  btxn  lawfully 
elected,  and  must  tie  deposed. | 

Charles  VIM.,  secure  of  the  friendship  of  Lodovico  il 
Moro  and  of  the  neutrality  of  Venice,  had  advanced,  on 
August  23,  1494,  as  far  as  Grenoble.  Shortly  before  this 
he  had  commanded  all  French  prelates  to  leave  Rome,  and 
had  strictly  forbidden  any  money  to  be  sent  thither.  On 
the  39th  August  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  and  on  the 
jrd  September  he  crossed  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Savoy,  with  the  avowed  object  of  making  good  by  force  of 
arms  the  old,  but  unjustifiable,  claims  of  the  House  of 
Anjou  to  the  Crown  of  Naples.§ 

*  BURCUARIil  Dcirium,  11.,  tto  jey.;  *AcUi  ConsiKl.  in  the  Oxtm- 
toria)  Archives  ;  iiuicciAKUiNt,  I.,  c  3  :  Arch.  Sl  Nupolit.,  XIV.,  ilo 
jtg.;  UcoMNi,  11.,  jj:;  Ota JtnoRDi^  3,69 ;  CRKiiiUTON.IiL,  182.  QC 
also  the  ^Briefs  to  G.  SfuriB,  July  32  nnd  39,  1494.  SUIc  A/dbin^ 
Florence,  Urtx  Eccl. 

tTbe  Pope  was  aciiully  obtli^ctt  lo  (oib'ai  ihc  BotoKBac  !■  taiav 
Milanese  troops  and  iillour  them  to  inss  tlirou);h  didr  muMut-  ^  Ae 
*fine&  of  AuiTUSt  i9(MiLaneic  State  Archircc,  AiMCL,UL>Mrf  69- 
teinber  1,  1494,  in  the  Slate  Archives,  Bologna. 

I  SaNUDO,  S|>cdrt.,  64  ;  IUlan,  jij. 

§  DUJM)DKD£,   38S,  391,  397.     C/.  TUllUM. 
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The  strength  of  the  French  army,  which  included  sct'cta) 
thousand  Swiss,  has  been  much  exaggerated.*  A  careful 
investigator  estimates  the  land  forces  at  31,500  men,  with 
10400  on  board  the  ships,  and,  for  the  Italy  of  those  days, 
a  considerable  force  of  artillcry.t  The  young  commander 
of  this  army  was  a  small  and  weakly  man,  with  a  large 
head  and  puny  limbs.  ■'  The  French  King,"  wrote  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  Zaccaria  Contarini,  "is  insignificant 
in  appearance ;  he  has  an  ugly  face,  large  lustreless  eyes, 
which  see  badly,  an  enormous  hooked  nose,  and  thick  lips 
which  arc  always  open.  He  stutters  and  has  a  dLsagrecablc, 
convulsive  twitching  in  his  hands,  which  are  never  still"  J 
The  hideous  head  of  this  ungainly  little  man,  whose  physi- 
cal defects  made  him  doubly  rejMllsivc  to  the  artistic 
temperament  of  the  ItaHans,§  was  teeming  with  the  most 
amtntious  jM-ojects.     He  proposed  to  conquer  the  kingdom 


Harohes.  m  the  Rev.  Hist..  XXVIIl.,  38  «?.  has  clearly  shewn  ihat 
ClemCDt  IV.'s  Bull  in  favour  of  Ch&rlts  oTAnjou  contains  nothing  which 
could  justify  Charles  VIII.  in  ihU  enterprise. 

*  GRtGOROvius,  VIL,  339,  ed.  3  (345,  ed.  4),  p»w  90,000  men; 
ViLi-\Rr,  .Siivnnaroln,  1,  2ig,  ed.  i,  60,000  men, 

t  DEUMKJRDE,  324  it^.;  MU'LISEN,  128. 

JALKEJU,  I  Serie,  VI.,  13.  Sec  also  Baschkt,  Dipt  V*net,  335. 
Cf.  Clurtes  VIII.'i  poririit  a^er  a  bust  in  term-coiLi  in  ihe  Kloreniioc 
National  Museum,  in  Drlabordc'^  work,  and  again,  cm  p.  241  of  (he 
same,  a  still  iiiorc  unplca^ni;  repiescntaiion  rroiii  the  National  Lttnary 
in  Paris.  The  etTects  of  the  nervous  twiiching  in  the  haiMtt,  meniioncd 
by  Contaiini,  ue  visible  in  Chaiics'a  si|;natuic  ;  lac-Bimile  in  DELABORDE, 

245- 

I  "  Lo  R4  di  Frantia,"  write*  Scbwliano  da  Branca  dc"  Talini,  'era  lo 
[MU  scontrofatto  homo  rhe  viddi  nlli  di  mtei,  picoolino,  ciamaruto,  \a  ptu 
bRittori^ochchaiYsscniaJhoma.''  Creighton,  IV^292;  and  III.,  igi, 
note  1  of  the  Mtnc,  contains  aiinikr  remarks  from  other  Italians.  Chftrles 
VIII.,  fram  a  physical  point  of  view,  «■»  (he  complete  opposite  o( 
I'hilip  the  Fair,  who  is  called  by  ViLlaki,  IV.,  4,  "il  pru  bello  Christiaao 
chc  si  trovassc  al  suo  tempo." 
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of  Naples,  "to  possess  himself  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
between  the  new  French  state  and  the  continent;  to  attain 
imperial  dignity,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  remained 
for  the  present  undetermined;  to  make  the  Papacy  again 
dependent  on  France,  and  himself  the  master  of  Europe." 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  entertained  any 
serious  hopes  of  conquering  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of  his 
intended  expedition  against  the  Turks;  but  there  i<i  no 
doubt  that  the  attack  upon  Italy,  always  such  a  tempting 
object  to  a  conqueror,  was  entirely  his  own  doing.  Charles 
encountered  nothing  but  opposition  and  discouragement 
from  his  councillors  and  generals,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  embark  in  a. bloody  war  of  subjugation;  but  the 
King  carried  ht»  purpose,  and  commenced  an  undertaking, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  effect  a  complete  alteration  in 
the  relations  which  had  hitherto  obtained  between  the 
southern  and  south-western  states  of  Europe.* 

■  HiiFLKK,  Juh.  Y.  Brandenburg,  7 ;  and  Markgraf,  in  SVSELS  Hisl. 
ZftitMhr.,  LXV.,  5S».    Secjiljo  FUMi,  Alessandro  VI.,  17. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 
VicTORiov!;    MARCH  or  Charlxs  vim.   oh  Roue   througu 

LOMOARDY    AND    TtlSCANV. — DlSMAY    AKD    HKLTLESSHKaS    Of 
AlFUCaKDRR    VI. — OsTlA   IK   THK   HANDS    OP    THR     Coi.ONRA. 

—  Dki-kction  ok  the  Orsini. — TiiK  Frknch  uerouK  Rome. 

Presto  vedrai  sommcrso  ogni  tiranno, 
E  tutta  ItAtia  vcdrsi  conquistAta 
Con  sua  vpixof>na  v  vituperio  c  danno. 

Roma,  tu  sarai  presio  caiitivata  ; 
Vedo  venir  in  le  coltc!  dell*  ira, 
E  tempo  ^  bieve  e  vola  og»i  giornaUu 

«*■•*■ 

Vuol  renovar  la  Chiesa  el  mio  Signore 

£  convcrtir  ogni  barbara  gcntc, 

E  sari  un  ovi\e  ct  un  pastorc. 
Ma  prima  Italia  tulta  tia  dolcnle, 

E  Uiiito  sanguc  in  cssa  s'lia  a  vt-rsarCi 

Che  mm  fia  per  tutto  U  sua  gcnte. 

These  lines  by  Fra  licncdctto  nrc  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  his  master,  Savonarola.  In  his  Lent  sermons  of 
the  year  1494,  the  great  preachcT  had  announced  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  Cyrus,  who  would  lead  his  army  in  triumph 
through  the  whole  of  Italy,  without  breaking  a  lance  or 
meeting  with  any  resistance.* 

Tliis  "resuscitated  Cyrus"  made  his  entry  into  Turin 
on  September  5,  1494.  Had  he  been  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Savoy,  his  welcome  could  not  have  been  more 
brilliant  or  joyous.    Throughout  the  whole  country  he  was 

*  ViLLARt,  Satxmarola,  I.,  134.    C/.  tufirti,  p.  1S9. 
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equally  «*cll  received.  At  Chieri  the  children  came  out  to 
meet  him,  carrying  banners  bearing  the  French  arms;  and 
at  Asti  he  was  greeted  by  Lodovico  Sforta,  Ercole  of 
Ferrara,  and  GiuUano  dclla  Revere.  The  French  King,  on 
his  side,  did  his  best  to  impress  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  white  silken  standard  of  the  army 
bore  the  mottoes  Voluntas  Dei,  and  Missus  a  Deo  inter- 
woven with  the  Roj-al  arms." 

During  his  stay  at  Asti  the  news  arrived  of  the  victory 
of  his  brother'in-law,  Louis  of  Orleans,  at  Rapallo,  over 
Federigo  of  Aragon ;  the  moral  effect  in  Italy  of  this 
success  was  immense.  At  that  moment  the  progress  of 
the  expedition  was  temporarily  checked  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  Charles.  He  soon  rccm-ered,  however,  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  nnt  relinquished  his  plans.  On  the  14th 
October,  he  entered  I'avia  in  triumph ;  on  the  iSth  he  was 
in  Piacenza,  where  an  Envoy  from  the  Pope  made  vain 
endeavours  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  Neapolitan 
claim.  At  Piacenza  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Giangate.17.zo,  Duke  of  Milan.  By  this  event  Lodovico 
il  Moro  obtained  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  which  had 
been  for  so  long  the  object  of  his  desircs.+  Shortly  after, 
the  news  arrived  that  Catcrlna  Sforza  and  her  son  Otta- 
viano  had  declared  for  France,  This  was  the  beginning  of 
troubles  for  TVIexander  and  Alfonso  in  the  Romagna  itself. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  troops  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines by  the  Co]  de  la  Cisi,  and  encamped  before  the 

*'   DF-UkDORDC,  397,  410  ;   UALAN,  R.  BcMCllMti,  I.,  ii,. 

t  The  ramnur  which  was  at  anc«  set  afloat  [Mai.IP1f.ro,  VII.,  390) 
that  Lodovico  il  Moro  (as  ta  his  character,  cj.  MC'NT^,  Rcnatss.,  316 
"?'•  >73)  h.-td  poisoned  his  nephew,  is  appaicnily  unfountlcd,  as 
Magenta,  I.,  535  teq.,  hfts  shewn.  /Ucxander  VI.  stnt  his  condolences 
to  Loclovico  on  the  9lh  November,  1494.  Sec  Noliienblatt  (1S56),  444 
leq.  Go  Lodovico'sinvcitiiure  with  Milan  liy  Ma:ituiilian  [.,4ceUiAiANN, 
I.,  335  A7. 
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Florentine  fortress  of  Sarzana.*  As  the  news  spread  of 
this  irresistible  stream  of  foreign  barbarians  pouring  un- 
checked into  Italy,  it  created  indescribable  consternation 
throughout  the  country.  The  Italians  were  used  to  the 
game  of  brag  played  by  the  mercenary  troops ;  but  now 
they  ibund  themselves  face  to  face  with  war  in  earnest,  with 
all  its  horrors  and  bloodshed.  Rumour  magnified  the  army 
into  a  host  that  could  not  be  counted,  and  told  tnles  of 
giants  and  savages,  and  inwncible  weapon5.f  In  Rome  the 
alarm  was  a^ravatod  by  the  revolt  of  the  Colonna  and 
Savelli  instigated  by  Ascanio  Sforza.  On  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember Ostia  was  treacherously  handed  over  to  the  Colonna, 
who  immedintcly  hoisted  the  French  flag.}  French  galleys 
soon  began  to  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'iber,  which 
made  the  occupation  of  Ostia  still  more  serious  for  Alex- 
ander. In  dread  lest  he  should  lose  more  cities  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.§  the  Pope,  after  a  consultation  with 
Virginio  Orsini,  determined  to  declare  war  against  the 
rcbcls.ll  On  the  6th  October  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
Ihem,  commanding  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  troops 

*  Delaborde,  400  ff^.,  406  stg.,  410,  427,  431-433.  C/.  Arch.  Sl 
NapoliL,  IV.,  786  JKV- 

+  ViLLARl,  SavotiaraU,  I.,  303,  cd.  3  ;  GaSPARv,  II.,  339  sf^.—aai 
337  *'7-  ™> ''"'  echoes  of  thii  gnM  nationil  cabtnity  in  the  poeuy  of 
the  lime.  The  cruelty  of  i)ie  French  after  the  conquest  of  KapoOo 
mode  a  great  Impresstun.    Cy.  F,  RlcriARDI  da  Pl.'iTOJA,  Rirordi,  4-5. 

t  SIGISHOHDO  DE'CONTI,  n.,6s,^>'hnsayGDrihe  ibrtofOslU;  a<{ui 
Uibs  Konu  propter  ronic.-ilum  quasi  spiritum  dudt.  C/!  ."vlu)  BuRCllARlM 
Dariiun,  II.,  186;  liAi.AN,  317;  and  Kroi;itolo'i  •♦Report,  dat  Rome, 
ScpL  n,  1494*  (Gonza^  Archives,  Mantua.)  On  Sept.  zz,  1494,  Alex- 
ander VI.  wrote  to  the  Doge  complaining  of  tli«  pcrfidw  t%  in»}lcnUa 
of  tlie  Colonn.i  and  Orsini,  and  bej-ged  far  support ;  on  the  zSth  he 
requested  assistance  from  Spain  to  cnAJile  him  ic  recover  Osiia.  'Dwse 
•Briefs  are  in  the  Stale  Archives  at  Venice. 

§  C/.  Brief  of  Sept.  21,  1494,  to  Omcto  in  Fuui,  AJessandra  VI^  73. 

II  Bnognold'i  •'Report  of  Sept.  33,  1494,  /ae.  di. 


were  collected,  and  it  was  decided  that  Cardinal  Piccolo- 
mini  should  be  sent  to  Chiirlea  VIII.  The  French  King, in 
a  letter  to  his  Envoy  at  Rome,  announced  that  the  Colotiiia 
were  under  his  protection ;  and  at  the  same  lime  informed  the 
Pope  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow  lo  visit  the  Holy 
Places  in  Rome,  and  hoped  to  be  there  by  Cliristmas.* 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  that  the  Colonna  had  but 
few  fighting-men;  there  was  no  want  of  will  on  their  part 
to  do  him  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  A  conspiracy  was 
discovered  which  aimed  at  nothing  leas  than  the  seizure  of 
Dschem,  a  revolution  in  Kome,and  theimprisonmcntof  the 
Pope;  simultaneously  with  this  there  was  to  be  a  rising  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Alexander 
and  Alfonso  took  measures  to  protect  themselves;  Dschem 
was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angela,  the  Colonna  were 
outlawed  and  troops  sent  against  them.  Although  they 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  their 
entirety,  their  revolt  had  the  elTect  of  preventing  the  King 
of  Naples  from  employing  all  his  forces  against  the  French 
in  the  Romagna.+ 

Meanwhile  Charles  VI 1 1,  had  cnteru-d  Tuscany.  There 
was  so  little  attempt  at  resistance  that  the  French  were 
amazed  at  their  good  fortune.  Commines  repeatedly  ex- 
claims that  God  hinisulf  was  with  them.  The  veil  of 
a.'sthelic  culture  which  had  hitherto  partially  concealed 
the  moral  and  political  corruption  of  Italy  was  rent  asunder, 
its  utter  disunion,  and  the  shortsighted  selfishness  of  the 
various  states  became  glaringly  apparent.    Picro  de'  Medici, 


*  DELABOBrB,  4I9-4JO;  Thuaswe,  Djcm-Sultan.  339. 

+  Desjardims,  I.,  457-458,  463-465.  467  /.y.,  475.  Ghjrardaoci, 
Sinria  di  Bologna,  »ap  ai  the  year  1494:  II  P.tpa  promctic  di  fare 
canliiule  Antonio  Galcaiio  fi^liolo  del  Hig.  Giovanni  con  potto  die  nan 
•i  dia  il  pas>o  al  Kc  di  Fianda.  Cod.  768  of  the  Unhxnity  Ubraty  at 
Bologna. 
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on  the  26th  October,  presented  himscirat  the  FfcdcH  camp 
and  quietly  yielded  up  all  his  fortified  cities  to  the  con- 
queror without  ever  drawing  a  sword.  This  daKtardly  act, 
howei'er,  instead  of  saving  him,  proved  his  ruin.  "  The 
sword  has  arri%'cd,"  cried  Savonarola,  on  the  1st  November, 
rrom  his  pulpit  in  the  Cathedral  in  Horcnce;  "the  pro- 
phecies arc  on  the  cvc  of  their  fulfilment,  retribution  is 
beginning ;  God  is  the  leader  of  this  host."  To  the  elo- 
quent Dominican  it  was  due  that,  in  spite  of  the  universal 
excitement,  so  few  excesses  were  committed  in  Florence, 
and  the  inevitable  o^-erthrow  of  the  Medici  was  so  quietly 
effected.  On  the  plh  of  November  the  Florentines  rose 
with  the  war  cry,  "  The  people  and  liberty,  down  with  the 
Balls "  (the  Medici  arms).  Picro  and  his  brother,  the  Car* 
dinal,  fled,  and  their  palace,  with  nil  the  art-treasures  which 
it  contained,  wa-s  plundered  by  the  populace.* 

Charles  VI U.  ciitLTcd  Lucca  on  tlie  Stii  November,  and 
it  was  here  that  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Alexander  VI.  to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms,  found 
him  ;t  but  the  French  King  refused  to  sec  him,  saying  that 
he  was  coming  to  Rome  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Pope 

•  Vn.iJiMi,  Savonarola,  I., 2:4Jr(r.,ed.  3;  I*EmEENS,  Hist  dc  Florence, 
II.,  69  iff.^  S4  tef.  On  tlic  pilUge  of  the  ^t«Uci  FdUcc,  &ce  U£U- 
BORDIC,  445  Mf. ;  and  aU»  SiciSMONUO  bid  CONTt,  II.,  72. 

t  l^ctx>1»niiiii  tail  bvcn  noiiiinateil  Lcjfaitus  dc  Utctc  fur  the  French 
King  on  Oa.  i ,  and  had  sci  oui  to  meet  him  on  the  1 7th.  {*Acia  Con- 
sUL  ill  the  Con!<istartal  Archives.)  Accoriimg  to  this  I}ei-\t)OllDe,  447, 
rMjuiret.  to  be  corrected.  The  deacc  for  Piccolomini  of  the  8(h  Oct.  is 
to  be  found  in  Ravx.mjixj:;,  ad  an,  1494,  n.  16.  Alexander  Mntt  a 
Ikicf  to  Charles  V'lII.  to  announce  Piccolomini's  misiiun  on  OcL  t^. 
(State  Archives,  Venice.)  The  •Litlera  passus  tor  Cardina]  Piccoloowi, 
nd  car.  in  ChriKio  ftliuni  nnslnim  Caralum  Francor.  regem  ill.  in  pmcn- 
tianim  in  partibus  Imlinc  constilutam  ct  ad  anircraun  Italiam  id 
quecunque  ipsius  Italiae  loca,  n<d  que  «un)  declinere  contigcrct  DaL 
Ronue,  16  CaL  Nov.,  1494,  is  in  Rcjfc&t  SyVif.  194-  Secret  Archive  of 
the  Vatican. 
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himacir.*  Alexander  coulj  have  no  illusions  as  to  what 
this  meant  On  the  4th  November  Ficcolomini  had  written 
to  him  from  Lucca  that  the  French  proclaimed  that  their 
King  was  coming  to  Rome  "  to  reform  the  Church. "f  On 
the  9th  Noi'cmber  Charles  was  welcomed  at  Pisa  by  the 
citizens,  as  their  liberator  from  the  tyranny  of  Florence. 
Here  he  received  Savonarola  and  the  Florentine  deputation. 
Savonarola  greeted  him  as  the  most  Christian  King,  the 
messenger  of  God  sent  to  deliver  Italy  out  of  her  distresses 
and  to  reform  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  he  warned 
Charles  that  he  must  be  merciful,  e^ecialty  towards  Flor- 
ence, otherwise  God  would  punish  him  severely.^ 

On  the  17th  November,  the  French  army  entered  Flor- 
ence, which  was  decked  in  festal  array  to  receive  it.  The 
mob  shouted  "Viva  Francia";  at  night  the  city  was  illu- 
minated. After  the  festivities  came  the  negotiations,  which 
were  not  easy  to  arrange.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  Charles  should  be  given  the  title  of  pro- 
tector and  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  the  Florentines,  and 
should  receive  I2,ooo  golden  florins.  He  was  not  to  retain 
the  fortified  places  wliicli  I'iero  had  yielded  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  was  to  deliver  them  up  before  that  time  if 
the  war  with  Naples  were  concluded  earlier.  The  Medici 
were  lo  remain  in  cxile.§ 

*  Sanodo,  Spcdii.,  no;  Sigismomdo  de'  Conti,  II.,  71 ;  A1.LB- 

CRETTI,  S30. 

t  Aiunt  etiniTi  mulio  vul^o  inlci  IIIm  iactan,  rqjem  Komain  venlurum 
ci  !iiaiuin  Ruinnnnc  ccclr^i.ic  refonnalonun.  Card.  Piccolomini  to 
Alexander  VI,,  Dat  Lucca,  Nov.  4,  1494;  Lord  ACTON,  ItK.  cU.  354, 
iL  J.    The  *Bric(  L>  in  the  S.  Mark's  Library,  Venice. 

Z  VlLL-^Ri,  Savonarola,  I.,  339  fcf.,  eiL  3 ;  Dki„\iiorde,  447,  450; 
Pgrrkns,  Savonarola,  143  s£g.,  and  tllst  dc  Florence,  II.,  81  sry.  On 
th«  relations  between  ClI.VRLCS  V'lli.  and  Piiu,  sec  FaHUCCI,  Le 
Relation)  di  Pisa  e  Carlo  VIII.,  Pisa,  1S93. 

§  LANDUCCt,  >o  ug.;  ijAMtnx),  Spcdix.,  133x17.;  F.  K:ccuRor  da 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Cardinal  GiuHano's  brother 
fell  ujinn  Hocciardo,  who  wa.s  on  his  way  home  accompanied 
by  a  Tur!<  ish  Envoy  bringing  the  annual  pension  for  Dscheoi. 
ten  miles  before  they  reached  Aiicona,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  all  his  letters  and  the  money-*  The 
manifesto  to  all  Christian  nations,  written  in  the  style  of  an 
Emperor  and  Pope  rolled  into  one,  which  Charles  Vlli. 
issued  on  the  23nd  of  November,  has  been  connected  with 
this  occurrence.  In  Iht*  document  he  declared  that  the 
object  of  his  expc>dition  was  not  conquest,  but  simply 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turks  and  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
only  desired  to  rccwcr  possession  of  his  Neapolitan  king- 
dom in  order  to  accomplish  this.  He  asked  nothing  from 
the  Pope  but  a  free  passage  through  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  supplies  for  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  if  this 
were  refused,  he  would  take  it  wiiliout  leave.  He  protested 
beforehand  against  being  held  responsible  for  any  ill  con- 
sequences  that  might  ensue,  and,  if  necessary,  would  reriew 
this  protest  before  all  the  princes  in  Christendom,  whom  he 
purposed  to  summon  to  jtiin  him  in  his  cx|)edition  against 
the  Turks.  This  manifesto  was  published  in  Latin  and 
French,  and  soon  after  translated  into  German,  and  dis- 
seminated through  the  press-f 

PiSTDJA,  Kicordi,  l^tff.;  DKI^BOHDR,  4;;  iff.;  PRRKENS,  Hist  dc 

FlorenLc,  II.,  9;  '^S-  '•  ■'^'''•'-  ■'''■  '•»•■.  '  ^"^  U  36'-37S !  *V^  *.  ^7 
stq. :  Kcruc  d'lIisL  Dipt.  (1&S7),  I.,  $93  st^.  RtUJMOMT,  in  the  Allf. 
Zcitung  (1S75X  No.  103,  Supp,,  has  pronounced  uKuinat  Rankk,  who 
(Zur  Kritik,  17,41)  thraw.i  doubt  on  the  n  ell-known  encmmiCT  bclMvcti 
Cappuni  and  I'liArlcs'i  ])iivntc  sccirtaiy.  DEI.ah)RDK,  lot.  ciL,  and 
KsiNACtl,  in  the  Kccucil  dcs  Instructions  aux  Anibtuoadcun  de  France, 
X^  XLVL  (Fans,  1&93),  tliink  tLat  Cincdaidini  cxaij^erabcd  ilw 
incident. 

•  Sec  supnt,  pi  428.  note  t. 

t  Tfac  tnonifctto  begins  like  s  Bull  (sous  la  foniie  d'un  brcf,  iAy% 
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Charles's  manifesto  contained  for  Alexander  a  hardly- 
veiled  threat  of  a  Council  and  deposition.  It  was  the 
strongest  pressure  that  the  King  could  put  upon  him ;  and 
Charles,  knowing  how  apprehensive  he  was  on  this  point, 
had  good  reai^on  to  hope  that  it  would  prove  efTectuaL 

The  Pope  had  completely  broken  down  before  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  French,  and  the  extreme  improbability  of 
help  being  forthcoming,  cither  from  Venice  or  from  any 
other  quarter.*  The  King  of  Naples  urged  him  to  pro- 
ceed against  Charles  and  Lodovico  il  Moro  with  spiritual 
weapons,  but  Alexander  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
this.  Alfonso  complained  to  the  Florentine  Envoy  of  the^ 
Pope's  iiiggardline&it  and  ncpotiMO,  and  of  his  cowardice.^ 
It  is  easy  to  sec  from  the  reports  of  this  Ambassador  that 
the  King  no  longer  fell  secure  of  the  Pope's  support 
Alexander  was,  indeed,  in  great  difficulties.    The  rebellion 


PiLORaeitiB,  loi.  Sec  Malimbro,  V|].,  }>s-7,  aad  Sioismondo 
he'  Conti,  II.,  Ty6  ihe  latter  not  quite  agreeinj;  with  Malipiero^ 
with  the  word&:  Caro1u&  Del  gmb  FiancoiuEii  lex  tiiiiv«ntis  Christl 
lidclibus  pnescnics  litlcms  inspccluria  Bclum  cailioliiac  fidci  cl  salutcm 
in  domino  i«inpitcrnam.  ConKiilcrantcs  stienliug,  etc  C/.  [)r.l.AnORl>E, 
48o~lii  (wliM,  liowcvrr.  looks  upon  the  whole  (hint;  lis  a  fotKcryJ,  and 
HEinEKHElMER,  Correspointctii,  J41  x^.  Thuasnic,  Djem-Sullan,  340^ 
considers  il  a  mislalic  10  imagine  any  connection  bctwcea  (he  nwnifotc 
and  the  optUTcd  Icllcn. 

*  In  u  *Bncf  nf  the  5lti  Jul^,  1494,  Alexander  announced  ttie  mluion 
the  Bi^op  of  Calahoim  ;  and  on  the  33nd  September  made  a  direct 
for  asaiat.incc  (sec  sufim,  p.  436),  but  witliout  success.  Kce 
ARDINS,  1.,  517.  The  documents  ptiWished  by  PliRRKT,  La  mission 
m  lie  Bawhi  a  Venise,  KibL  da  Vfxtile  de«  Cluirtes,  Lll ,  285-98, 
shew  bow  caicftil,  even  in  1493,  the  Venetians  were  to  avoid  dtring  any- 
thing against  Charles  VI 1 1. 

t  Dbsjakdins,  I.,  466,  473,  477,  481,  483.  Tnbem;!.  speaks  of  the 
I'ope't  prnjecis  foT  ijettiii);  hold  of  ilie  poi»e*»tons  of  itie  Colonna  and 
giving  them  to  hh  family,  in  a  *Leltcr  daC.  Rome,  July  5,  1494. 
Mikuieac  Slate  Archives. 
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of  the  Barons  made  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  thoroughly 
insecure;  French  ships  were  continually  brining  reinforce- 
mente  to  th«  defenders  of  Ostia,  and  to  the  Colonna  and 
Savctli.  All  the  Pope's  eneraie*  were  unwearied  in  pro- 
claiming that  the  French  King  was  going  to  summon  a 
Council  and  have  the  Pope  deposed.  Tlie  manifesto  of 
November  22nd  shewed  what  Charles's  dispositions  were; 
and  at  his  side  stood  Cardinal  Giuliano  dclla  Rovcre  to 
bear  witness,  as  no  one  better  could,  to  ihc  simony  by  wiiich 
his  election  had  been  secured.  His  heart  sank  within  him 
at  the  future  that  lay  before  him.  Sanudo  expressly  men- 
tioiis  this  terror  of  his,  lest  Charles  should  determine  lo 
depose  him  and  set  up  an  anti-Fopc* 

Under  these  circumstances  It  appeared  not  impossible, 
even  at  the  last  monrtcnt,  to  win  Alexander  over  for  France 
Two  attempts  were  made  in  tliis  direction.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  Ascanio  Sforza  came  to  Rome  and  had  several 
long  conversations  with  the  Pope ;  the  6rst  lasted  five  houis, 
and  did  not  conclude  till  midnight.  Ascanio  enumerated 
all  the  dangers  that  were  to  be  feared  from  the  French 
King,  and  tried  to  periiuade  Alexander  to  adopt  a  neutral 
attitude.  The  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  would 
rather  sacrifice  his  crown,  his  dominions,  and  even  his  life, 
than  abandon  Alfonso.  It  is  certain  that  at  that  time  be 
thought  of  making  hi.s  escape  from  Rome,  and  enquired  at 
Venice  whether  he  might  hope  to  find  a  refuge  there.  Some 
people  thought  they  perceived  an  air  of  satisfaction  in 
Ascanio's  demeanour  when  he  was  leaving  Rome,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Pope.f    This,  however,  was  not  the  case.    A  few  days 


*  SANtfno,  Sp«(Us.,  r  IS. 

t  Sahuoo,  Aw-,  a'/.;  BiTRCHARDi  Diarium,  ed.  Thuasoe,  194  «y, 
646  i^f.  A  '**Briei'  of  AlcMuidcr  VI.  tn  U  Moro,  daL  Rome,  Ocl  sit, 
1494,  belongs  ta  Ihis  lline.     Mikinoe  Stale  Archives. 
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later  Panciolfo  Collcnuccio.  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
Fcrrara,  made  anotlicr  atLempt  to  pcisuade  Alexander  to 
side  with  France;  but  he  emphatically  declared  that  he 
would  rather  leave  Rome,  and  even  give  up  both  life  and 
crown  than  become  the  slave  of  the  French  Kini^',  who  was 
bent  on  being  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.*  When  the 
news  arri%'ed,  on  November  14,  thai  Charles  had  refused  to 
receive  Piccolomiui,  the  French  Cardinal  Peraudi  was  imme- 
diately appointed  Lcg:ate,  and  despatched  to  the  King.f 
He  was  commissioned  to  inform  Charles  VIII.  that  Alex- 
ander would  come  to  meet  him.  in  order  to  consult  with 
him  about  the  proposed  Crusade ;  but  the  crafty  King 
declined  this  great  honour,  saying  that  he  wished  to  do 
homage  to  the  Pope  in  the  Holy  Father's  own  palace.  At 
the  same  time,  he  succeeded  in  talking  over  Cardinal 
Peraudi,  who  was  really  eayer  for  the  Crusade,  and  winning 
him  to  his  side.    Thus  Alexander  found  his  policy  defeated 

*  In  rciprd  to  the  mission  of  P.  Collcnuccio,  sec  Kc|K)rt»  from  the 
Suie  Archives  at  Modciw  in  Bamn,  V.,  323,  and  "  I  I'dpi  cd  i  vespti 
Siciliani  con  doc.  inediti "  (Tern  cdk.,  Ronu,  1 881),  95.  An  Ambassado- 
rial *  Report,  vnformna.tely  wtlhom  .i  drite,  apjijitentty  belongs  to  ihb 
lime,  in  Ihc  pcntscripl  of  which  we  fiii<l  r  Non  mi  [virc  ;iiirlic  Ulcere  chc 
picM;nlc  lo  ambax™  Spagnolu  U  S"  Su;i  dixc  chcl  Kg  dc  t-'raiiEi  ta 
menaiava  dc  concilJO  et  aide  cose  ct  quando  se  ^'ene>£C  a  qu«slo  dc- 
liJKnva , -indie  iiHcndcre  se  h  tiiulicip  ha  U  Qiiisi™  M'»  .Sua  i  vv^ 
mulicre  o  fcmina  c  chc  proccdcria  allc  censure  etc.  A!  chc  io  risposc 
(tii)  chc  la  S^*  Sua  volca&e  atuicninc  da  simile  parole  pcrdic  la  dovcia 
sapere  che  papft  Innocentia  ptovedete  a  qucUa  com  talmetite  cbe  la 
Chtiiinia  Mo  Hda  po  tenere  eanclam'':  Li  rc^inn  per  )>iu  vent  (xmione 

!et  chc  itcrum  la  prcgava  ad  non  fajnc  paroU.  Milanese  Sutc  ."Vrchives. 
♦  •Die  Novcinbr.  14,  1494,  ItUcrts  r""  d"'  Card'"*  Scncnsis  ad  ponii- 
fioem  saciD  senalui  constitil,  diristianias.  letfcm  Franciae  se  legatum 
nohiiue  admitlene :  ea  de  causa  co  die  Car^i*  Ourcenii<t  (MS.  Cnic> 
ccnsis)  rcgcm  adivii.  Ex  manuscriplis  manu  propria  Juliani  Sccundi 
dkconi  Card!"  CaeiCTioi  temp.  Alex.  VI.  el  Juli  II.  !>.  P.  Cod. 
XXXIII^48.     BarbeHni  Library,  Kouie. 
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on  every  side.*  As  a.  last  resource  he  sent  a  third  Legale. 
Cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  had  been  in  France,  and  belonged 
to  the  parly  of  Ascanio,  to  arrest  if  possible  the  onward 
march  of  the  French.  But  Charles  informed  him  that  be 
had  resolved  to  keep  Christmas  with  the  Pope  in  Rome, 
and  there  to  treat  with  the  Holy  Father  in  person.  In 
great  haste  Sanseverino  hurried  back  to  Rome — he  only 
took  36  hours  to  accomplish  the  100  miles  from  Siena — 
to  bring  this  news  to  the  Poptf  Soon  after,  came  the 
alarming  announcement  that  Viterbo  had  opened  her  gates 
to  tlie  enemy,  the  Papal  governor  had  fled,  and  Virginio 
Orsini  with  his  troops  had  arrived  too  late.  The  advance  o) 
the  French  was  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that  Giulia  Kamcse, 
who  was  travelling,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  soon  released  at  Alexander's  request  The  Envoy  who 
relates  this  closes  hrs  report  with  the  words  :  "  The  French 
King  will  not  meet  with  the  smal1e:it  resistance  in  Romc''t 
The  Pope  continued  to  cast  about  on  all  sides  to  find 
someone  who  would  deliver  him  from  this  terrible  "  Pilgrim." 
On  the  24th  November  he  sent  for  Maximilian's  Ambassador, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Charles  Vlll.,  he  said,  not  only 
aimed  at  tlie  conquest  of  all  the  Emperor's  possessions  In 
Italy,  but  at  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity  for  himself. 
Even  with  the  knife  at  his  throat  he,  the  Pope,  would  ne\Tr 
consent  to  this.     Hence  he  desired  the  Ambassador  to  urge 

*  Ueusordk  ;  478,  iSi'tt^  403,  an  IVratidi's  ns\\  far  llie  Cniaade.  C/. 
also  ScHKEiniiR,  Pciuudi,  35  /<v.,  and  Hisl.  Jahrb^  VI.,  456 1^.  A»t» 
Peraudi's  itinerary,  c/.  a  "Letter  of  Card.  Piccolomini  to  Alot  Vl^  ihl. 
.Siena.  Nor.  10,  U94-  Card.  I'lccolomini  in  iha  expresises  his  satis&ction 
that  Pcraudi  has  been  sent,  and  remarks :  Hcri  vcspcri  hanc  urbcm  in- 
gressus  est  nv.  Cardlis.  Curctns.  1  found  the  original  of  this  leoerin 
tlie  valuable  Cod.  X^  1 74,  of  St.  Mark's  Libtaiy  of  Venict 

+  Saniido,  Spcdii.,  146-7. 

Z  Sec  Appendix,  N.  38,  *Kepo[t  of  Brognolo,  Nov.  39,  I494-  Goiukga 
Archives,  Mantua. 
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the  King  of  the  Romans  to  come  forward  as  the  protector 
of  the  Church.*  He  also  implored  the  Venetian  Envoys  to 
stand  by  him.t 

The  excitement  m  Rome  increased  from  day  to  day. 
The  city  was  blockaded  on  the  sea-aide  by  Ostia  and  on 
the  land  by  the  Colonna,  and  food  was  already  beginning 
to  become  scarce.*  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  with 
chains  and  some  were  walled  up  ;  S.  Angela  was  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  It  was  said  that  Alexander  would  fly  to 
Venice  or  Naples,  to  escape  being  deposed  by  the  French. 
Cardinal  Sanseverino  advised  the  Pope  to  try  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  .'VKcanio  Sror7.a,  who  was  nn  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Charles  VI11,§  This  was  attempted,  and  on  the 
3nd  December,  Ascanio  again  came  to  Rome;  Cardinals 
Sanscvcrino  and  I.unat!  conducted  the  negotiations,  in  his 
name  with  Juan  de  Lopez.the  Pope's  conlidant;  they  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  .igreemcnt,  in  accordance 
with  which  Sforxa  and  I'rnspero  Colonna  were  to  march 
against  Vitcrbo.  When,  on  the  grth  December,  Sforza  and 
Colonna  were  preparing  to  depart,  they,  together  with  the 
two  Cardinals,  were  arrested  and  put  in  prison  by  the  Pope's 
orders ;  and  the  French  Ambassador  was  informed  that 
passage  through  the  States  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
granted    to   Charles    VI 11-11      What    could    have    induced 

•  BUBCHARDI  Diiriiitn,  It,,  tq^-q. 

t  SiAinnK),  Spcdii.,  149. 

J  BKLMt,  v.,  3ja. 

H  In  a  ♦Lctlei  (Iaic«l  from  Marino,  Nov.  12,  1494,  A.  Sforra  exprnses 
his  salisliictinn  to  llic  Frcin-U  Kin;;  at  lli«  nev^  ronlaincd  in  a  leUer 
froiti  the  Inner  announang  h»  arrival  in  Siena.  Nolhin);  has  given  him 
so  much  pleasure  as  videre  «  vcncrari  Maj"™  Vesi.  Milanese  Stale 
Anil  i  vet 

II  ltUK(.ii.\RDi  Uinrium,  II.,  199  jeg. ;  SanI'Iio,  .S])C<1i);,,  149  tf^.     In 
,  the  NwUenUlan  for  1856,  445-6,  the  I'npe's  .i]>|>rAl  for  help  to  1.,  Moio 

I         of  Dec.  4,  1494,  with  a  po^ucnpL  in  his  own  handwtiting,  in  which  the 
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Alexander  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  The  reason  is  not  Tar  to 
seek.  The  Duke  of  Calabria,  GiuUo  Orsini.  and  the  Count 
of  Pitigliano  were  encamped  with  the  Neapolitan  army 
before  Rome.  On  the  loth  December  they  entered  tlw 
city.*  Alexander  hoped,  through  the  imprisonment  of 
Prospcro  Colonna  and  the  Cardinals,  to  regain  his  power 
over  Ostia,  and  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna 
to  rise  against  the  French.  Neither  of  these  hopes  were 
realised.  Charles  VUI.  steadily  advanced,  meeting  with  no 
serious  resistance  anywhere,  and  favoured  by  the  unusual 
mildness  of  the  winler.f 

The  more  the  Pope  saw  of  the  Neapolitan  army  the 
more  convinced  he  became  that  it  was  no  match  for 
the  French.  Consequently,  the  more  distinguished 
Germans  and  Spaniards  in  the  cily  were  requested  to 
undertake  llie  military  organisation  of  their  country- 
men ;  Biirchard.  the  Prefect  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Papal 
Court,  called  tlie  Germans  tt^ether  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Anima.  The  assembly  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the 
Pope's  wish,  because  the  German  corps  would  have  to 
be  under  the  orders  of  the  city  authorities.^  Alexander 
grew  mote  and  more  helpless  from  hour  to  hour.  "At 
one  moment  he  wanted  to  defend  himself,  the   next  to 


negotiations  with  A.  Sforza  arc  mentioned,  Zuriia,  $o^  sty. ;  Ambaisa- 
dorial  RcporU  in  Dia.AIiORDB,  495  t/f. ;  and  BAtAH,  V.,  330  trg. 
Cf.  nUo  Brognolo's  **Repoit,  dai.  Rome,  Oec  ti,  1494.  (Conngx 
Archives,  Mantu.i.)  See  further,  ""  Somiiwrio  de  le  Icttere  di  Sicph. 
Tnbcmgi  «t  M.  Muphco  dc  Trivilio  iL  Ncpe  a  di  17  Dn^mb.,  1494. 
Nfrbneftc  Suio  Archives. 

*  tn  questlioru  el  ducn  de  CalabrLi  h  enunio  dentio(di)  Rama  rnl.  .S. 
Vtiinnio  cl  Conltr  da  Piiiliana  *  Despatch  from  Brognoio  tlat.  Koine. 
Ucc  to,  1494.  (GoniiigA  Archive),  Mitntua.)  Cf.  Crecorovivs,  VII., 
MS,  ed.  3  (354,  «d.  4). 

r   DKHBOKllE,  500. 
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come  to  terms  ;  then,  again,  he  thought  of  leaving  the  city." 
On  the  1 8th  December  Kurchard  relates  that  everything 
in  the  Vatican,  down  to  the  bedding  and  table  service,  was 
packed  for  flight ;  all  valuable";  had  been  sent  .to  S. 
Angelo ;  the  Cardinals'  horses  were  standing  ready  to 
start*  On  the  same  day,  the  Milanese  Envoy  writes  that 
he  is  convinced  that  Alexander  intends  to  fly  from  Rome 
that  night,  taking  the  imprisoned  Cardinals  with  him.-f 
After  all  the  I'ope  did  not  fly,  (irobably  because  now,  flight 
was  hardly  possible. 

On  the  17th  December,  Civita  Vccchia  was  taken  by  the 
French;*  and  on  the  same  day  a  still  more  disastrous 
event  occurred  ;  thcOrsini  went  over  to  the  I""rcnch  King  and 
admitted  him  to  their  strong  castle  of  Ilracciano,  where  he 
set  up  his  head-qua rtcrs,§  It  was  on  the  19th  also  that  the 
first  French  outposts  appeared  on  Monte  Mario.  ]'rom  the 
windows  of  the  Vatican  the  Pope  could  see  the  enemy's 
cavalry  galloping  their  horses  in  the  meadows  under  S. 
Angelo.il  Cardinal  Sanse\'erino  was  now  released,  in  order 
to  treat  with  Charles  VI  It.  Meanwhile  the  scarcity  in  Rome 
was  becoming  intolerable.     The  Romans  sent  word  to  the 


•  BURCHAitni  DLirium,  II..  Jii  ;  Rtvmont,  IH.,  1,  215. 

+  *Per  (lujjlifiiic  mic  V.  S.  III.  Iwvera  imcso  ii  iJctcmione  del  ill.  .sun 
fraietlo.  Ai  prc»ent'C  c|uc11n  sen  .tvisata  coinc  b  publico  et  ccrlo  aomc 
cbel  papa  [e]  el  ilaa\  de  OilihTi:i  ]uiTtinnnu  qucsta  nocte  et  menamnno 
eum  l«  M"  Asranio,  S,  Sevcrino  ei  S.  I'rQspem  per  haver  mand.ito 
qunta  node  iKivtatn  circa  doe  Mnwdre  .id  pTcp.inir  el  a^ttcunuc  el 
caniina  it  Tibuli  et  cvacuaIo  lucte  \t  robbe  dc  paliuo  intinoa  U  sacristia. 
F.  d«  Curte  (o  Lodovico  tl  Moro,  ilal.  Rome,  D(?c.  iS,  1^4.  MDancse 
Seitc  Arihi\-es. 

I  "Report  of  Stcf.  Tabcma  and  M.  de  Trivilio,  Dec  17,  1494. 
Milanese  Stale  Archive*. 

§  SlCISBIONlX)  DE'  Coim,  II.,  84. 

II  HUHCKARiii  Diarium,  II.,  2it.  In  Tcgard  to  Gotliein'ik  (108  up.) 
&!»  account  of  P<:niudi'»  behaviour  at  this  luiic,  see  SCHNEIDEK,  42  sff. 
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Pope  that  if  he  did  not  come  to  terms  with  Charles  within 
two  days,  they  would  themselves  admit  him  into  the  city.* 

The  Dulce  of  Calabria  advised  Alexander  to  fly  to 
Naples,  and  promised  him  50^00  ducats  a  year  and  the 
fortress  of  Gaeta.  To  give  effect  to  tins  proposal  a  deed 
was  drawn  up  and  was  only  awaiting  the  Pope's  signature,! 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  he  again  changed  his  mind. 
He  determined  to  release  Cardinal  Sforza,  to  give  up  i»« 
HSting  and  irritating  the  French  King,  and  permit  him  lo 
enter  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  Christmas-day  he  in- 
formed the  CardinaU  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  of  this 
decision.  Charles  VIII.  granted  to  the  latter  a  letter  of 
safe  conduct,}  with  which  the  Duke  and  his  troops  left 
Rome  tlie  same  day,  going  in  the  Brst  instance  to  Ti\>oli 
and  then  to  Terracina.§  During  the  night  three  French 
Envoys  had  entered  Rome :  their  suite  coolly  took  posses- 
sion of  the  places  in  the  chapel  reser\'ed  for  the  prelates. 
The  pedantic  Prefect  of  Ceremonies,  Burchard,  wanted 
to  turn  them  out ;  but  the  terrified  Pope  prevented  him, 
angrily  exclaiming:  "Vou  will  cost  mc  my  head ;  let  the 
French  put  themselves  wherever  they  pkasc."!! 

The  Pope  and  the  King  found  it  extremely  difficult  lo 

♦  •Cftkflini'*  ChronidCf  Cod.  [.—1.  4,  f.  3!7b  in  the  Chigi  Ubnuy, 
Rome. 

t  This  deed  is  in  Theinem,  Cod.  DipU  tlU  sio-ii. 

J   DCLA.B0RDE,  {OJ. 

g  KUBCllAHDl  Ubrium,  II.,  314  tf^.  SaNIIDC^  Spcdte.,  161.  *ln 
que^t:!  honichcsonociir.iXV.Ioiltin"  Si  Ducha  de Calabm  ^itain  paluo 
amiato  per  pigliarc  liccnili  da  N.  S",  poi  si  aviarA  cum  wtla  U  cuniliva 
SUB  per  andarc  net  Renmc  F^rr^  la  vu  de  Tivdi  et  porta  cum  si 
victtaalie  per  dui  zomi ;  credo  chc  hon  c1  Kc  de  Fianm  verrik  a  Ronu. 
Tuuo  el  di  dc  hcri  sc  atcsc  ad  altro  chc  a  portaie  robba  (bra  de  paUuo, 
dove  si  stitniiiii  chel  p>°  Kc  dcbba  aloKiare,  et  chel  P»pa  debba  tidurs!  id 
caetcllo;  pur  non  do  <)uesta  per  eerto  a  la  Ex.  V.  BrognoJo  lo  Uk 
Marquess  of  Mantua,  Rome, Dec.  35,  1494.     Gcmzaij^  Archives,  Mantua. 

II  BUKCHAKDi  Diariuni,  lU  315. 
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come  lo  an  uiidcrstanding,  because  Charles  demanded  that 
Dschetn  should  be  at  once  delivered  over  to  him,  while  the 
Pope  was  not  prepared  to  do  this  until  the  Crusade  had 
actually  begun.  This  point  was  left  undecided  for  the 
present.  Charles  promised  to  respect  all  the  Pope's  rights, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  the  whole  of  the  city  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  given  up  to  be  occupied  by  his 
troops.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to  aiTange  for  the 
billeting  of  the  French,  who,  since  the  27th  of  December, 
had  been  arriving  in  detachments,  while  the  Po|>e's  army 
(consisting  only  of  toco  horsemen  and  a  few  foot  soldiers) 
occupied  the  Bor^o.  Alexander  shut  himself  up  with  his 
Spanish  body-guard  in  the  Vatican.* 

*  SAVUDO,  Sp«dii.,  163  ;  Cf.  16;  ;  SlCISHOKDO  De'  COHTI,  If.,  85; 
DKIABOKDE,  505-6  ;  CMLRKIKK,  II.,  7I. 
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Charles  VIII.  m  Rous  and  Napi-ks. — The  Hoi-v  Lkacvk 
OK  Makch  1495. — Flight  or  thk  Pope. — Rbtrbat  or 
THB  French  rROM  Italy. 

The  French  King  decided  to  make  h!s  formal  entry  into 
Rome  on  S.  Silvester's  Day  which  Iiad  been  declared  aus- 
picious by  the  Astrologers.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Pope 
sent  Kurchard,  the  Prefect  of  Ceremonies,  to  meet  him  at 
the  village  of  Galera,  and  to  arrange  the  details  of  tltc  re- 
ception. Charles  told  him  that  lie  wished  to  make  his  entry 
quietly  and  without  pomp.  To  the  address  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Roman  citizens  who  accompanied  Hurchard, 
he  gave  a  short  and  colourless  reply.  "The  King  made 
mc  ride  by  him  "  says  Iturchard,  "  and  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  of  four  miles  asked  mc  so  many  questions  about 
the  customary  ceremonial,  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Cxsv 
Borgia,  and  other  things,  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  them  all."* 

At  the  Bor{;hutto,  Cardinal  Sforza  came  to  meet  the 
King,  at  the  Pontc  MoHc,  he  was  received  by  Cardinal 
Cibo.  At  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  keys  of  all  tlie  city  gates 
werehanded  overtolhe  King's  Grand-Marshal.  Theentry 
of  the  troops  lasted  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  9  in 
the  e\-cning,  amid  cries  from  the  mob  of  Krancia,  Colonna, 
Vincoli  (Giuliano  dclla  RovcreX    The  Via  Lata,  now  the 

•  BuBcilAsm   Diarium,  II.,  316:  Sakudo,  Spcdii.,  165  j*p.    The 
ptcparulions  for   tfic  icccpiiou  of  Charles  co&t  joo  flor.  auri  dc 
*ExitUB  537,  r.  190.    Secret  Arrhivm  of  tbe  Vatican. 
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Corso,  was  lighted  with  lamps  when  darkness  came  on,  and 
crowded  with  spectators. 

A  long  file  of  mercenaries,  Swis.s  and  German,  headed 
the  march,  powerful  men  and  splendid  soldiers,  keeping  line 
and  time  perfectly,  to  the  sound  of  their  trtimjicts.  Their 
uniforms  were  short,  many  coloured  and  close-fitting  ;  some 
had  plumes  in  their  helmets.  They  were  armed  with  short 
swords,  and  spears  ten  feet  long,  made  of  oak  and  pointed 
with  iron;  a  fourth  part  of  them,  instead  of  spears,  carried 
strong  halberds  fitted  for  strikinf;  as  well  as  thrusting.  Five 
thousand  Gascons,  mostly  cross-bow  men,  followed  the 
Swiss  and  Germans,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  them  by 
their  sitiall  stature  and  sober  uniforms.  Next  came  2500 
heavy  cavalry  with  shaq>  lances  and  iron  maces,  and 
amongst  them  rode  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  in 
gorgeous  silk  mantles  and  costly  helmets  with  gilt  chains. 
Kach  knight  was  followed  by  three  horsemen,  his  enquire 
and  two  grooms,  all  armed.  The  horses  were  large  and 
powerful,  with  close  cropped  ears  and  tails,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days  in  France.  Attached  to  these  were 
about  50cx>  light  cavalry,  armed  with  English  long-bows 
and  long  arrows  which  carried  far.  Some  of  these  also 
had  daggers  with  which  to  stab  those  who  had  been  ridden 
down  by  the  dragoons.  The  arms  of  their  cliiefs  were 
embroidered  in  silver  braid  on  their  cloaks.  Four  hundred 
archers,  of  whcwn  one  hundred  were  Scots,  came  next  to  the 
King,  whose  body-guard  was  formed  of  two  hundred  of  the 
noblest  of  the  French  knights,  on  foot  They  carried  iron 
maces  like  heavy  axes  on  tiieir  shoulders ;  but  when  011  horse- 
back they  were  armed  like  the  Dragoons,  and  only  distin- 
guished by  their  finer  horses  and  magnificent  accoulrcmcnts. 

The  Cardinals  Ascanio  Sforta  and  Giuliano  della  Rovcre 
rode  beside  the  King,  and  behind  him  Cardinals  Colonna 
and  Savelli.     Prosper©  and  Fabrixio  Colonna  and  the  ottier 
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Italian  fiencrals  rode  amongst  tlie  French  nobility.  The 
men  and  horses  and  banners  of  the  French  loamed  larger 
and  more  numerous  even  than  tliey  were,  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  torches,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Roman:> ;  but  the  climax  of  fear  and  wonder  was  reached 
when  the  artillery  appeared  on  the  scene,  more  than  36 
bronze  cannons  rattling  over  the  pavement  at  a  rapid  troL 
Each  of  these  guns  was  eight  feet  long,  weighed  six 
thousand  [wunds,  and  had  a  bore  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  fteld-pieces  half  as 
long  again,  and  falconets,  the  smallest  of  which  discharged 
sliot  as  large  as  a  pomcgninate.* 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  Cardinals  Jean  de 
la  Grolaie,  Fcraudi,  Sanscvcrino  and  Lunati  were  also  in  the 
King's  train,  and  accompanied  hio)  to  his  residence,  the 
Palace  of  San  Marco.  All  the  important  points  of  the 
city  were  occupied  that  same  evening  by  detachments  of 
French  soldiers.  A  portion  of  the  artillery  was  stationed 
in  front  of  the  King's  palaccf 

All  the  Cardinals  except  CarafTa  and  Orsini  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Charles,  who  received  them  haughtily 
and  without  the  usual  honours.  The  only  exception  that 
was  made  was  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Cesarini4     Charles 

*  Jovius,  Itq  4i''-42^:  Sahudo,  Spediz.,  163  stg.;  BURaiAKDi 
Diarium,  11.,  117;  PiLOROERIE,  143  '<V- 1  Sc)ta>L  de  Branca  de" 
T^lini  in  Ckeichton,  IV.,  391.  The  eniry  n  briefly  inenboned  in  the 
*  Alia  Consitt :  *  I^  ultimo  Decembris,  149$  {sic)  hora  prima  Dcxrtis, 
Ser.  U.  Carolus  Francorum  rex  per  parlam  K  Mariac  de  papulo  intnvk 
url^ein  cum  vxeicitu  b\M  ct  liu^pibcius  cat  in  polalto  &.  Maid.  Cooaa- 
Wrial  Archive*. 

i  SiGiSMONDODl^CoNTl,  11..  86:  SAmjDO.Spedii.,  i^stg.;  DllA- 
BORUK,  503  ;  CALArriNl,  f.  yiZ  (error  in  date).    Chighi  Librarv,  Rome 

I  DURCHAHiM  Diarium,  I^  317-18.    *  E^o,  3  Janu.'\rii,    1495,  P<** 
pramduim  immediate  Suam  M'^™  convcnl   cl  in  S.  Marri 
cendcnt  mihi  donunus  de  Albcny  sc  obviam  dedii :  regi 
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fcquired  from  the  Pope  that  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  and 
Prince  Dschem  should  be  delivered  over  to  him,  and  that 
Cxsar  Boi^ia  should  accompany  him  to  Naples.  On  the 
5th  January,  a  Consistori-  was  to  have  been  held  to  delibe- 
rate on  these  points,  but  had  to  be  postponed  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Pope  having  had  a  fainting  fit.  The  result 
was  a  resolution  that  all  three  demands  should  be  refused. 
When  the  Cardinals,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  nego- 
tiations, informed  the  King  of  this  decision  he  replied  "  My 
Barons  will  acquaint  the  Pope  with  my  will."*  Alexander 
then  expressed  his  readiness  to  give  up  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
not  S.  Angelo  at  any  price.  The  Envoys  were  greatly 
alarmed  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of  this  rcply.f 

mcadvenlsise  pronunllavit  qui  p«T  pastus  circiier  qulndeciminihi  recturil 
ct  oomplcxus  est  non  minus  ac  c^o  caplle  dctcctoi  <{uocl  pauds  aliis 
cfTccit.  Ego  legem  alloquHliis,  rard'a  S.  Petri  ad  wnrala,  CiirccnMni, 
Coluninai)),  Sabellutn,  qui  regi  a&tabant,  nropleKUs  «uiii.  Sequenti  post 
die  card'o"  S.  Petri  .id  vincuU  visii^ivi,  quo  racUiin  eti.  iit  mihi  pnnlifcx 
letaUrit,  dictum  sibi  fuisse  a  iribus  c&i dinolibus,  mc  mcuni  voiuin 
ipsi  c»rdin.tli  Abtulicse,  quod  non  ced«rei ;  Suam  Beai«'">  quletavi  etc. 
Ex  mnnu«cti|>lis  Juliani  Card.  Caesnrini,  Cod.  XXXIII.,  48,  f.  17,  in  the 
Biitwrini  Libtury,  Ronic. 

•  As  a  lupplcmcnl  to  SANimo,  Spcrlii„  i  To.itid  BURat.^RDl  Diariun), 
II.,  315s  <f-  Card.  CKSARtMf'B  *N0Ws  for  which  I  have  to  th.ink  IJr. 
Cotilab.  We  find  hete :  'Die  J  Januarii  post  vcspenis  Epiphaniae 
cxuIUB  iwntiricalcs  ^-cslC1  Papa  in  ranifra  piiUtcci  volens  ic  iaai  rcduccie, 
sut»io  qiiodani  accidcnti  dcfccit  (AlcMindcr  VI.  wns  liable  to  frequent 
binliTt?  fits;  see  supra,  Chap,  I.)  qucm  S.  }>evcrini  C^rd'"  et  ego  ad 
cameram  auclieniiae  pedibus  non  subsislemem  rediaimus,  ubi  maximis 
stomachi  dolonbus  veiciiut  est ;  poKtra  ad  cnmcram  quieiis  ponavimus 
.  .  .  Eo  vesperi  Tcgi&  F.'ancorum  oratoribue  S,  H.  N.  ttsponsuni  datunts 
entt,  sed  piaepeditus  ad  diem  aequentem  di«tulil  poit  misum  cappellae ; 
after  nass  Ihe  three  demands  of  Cliarteit  were  considered.  Omne  iria 
karer  senatus  dcncgavit  atque  reiccit.  Cod,  Cilat.  of  ihc  HuclwriDi 
Library,  Rome. 

t  See  Appendix,  N,  sg,  *Report  of  lirojfnolo,  daled  jth  of  Jan.,  1495, 
C<miat^  Archives,  Mantua. 
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In  the  city  the  panic  was  so  great  that  the  inhabitants 
buried  all  their  valuables.*  "  The  discontent  of  the  people 
is  at  its  height"  says  Brognolo  the  Mantuan  Envoy  on 
January 6th,  149$, "the  requisitions  arc  fearful, the  murden 
innumerable,  one  hears  nothing  but  moaning  and  weeping. 
In  all  the  memory  of  man  the  Church  has  never  been  in 
such  cvi!  plight."  "It  is  imjwssiblc"  he  writes  twx>  days 
later  "  for  so  lai^  an  army  to  remain  long  in  Ronic.  both 
provisions  and  money  arc  beginning  already  to  faiL  To- 
day, in  consequence  of  a  paltry  quarrel  between  the  French 
and  the  Swiss,  all  the  trnops  were  called  out  and  the  streets 
swarmed  with  armed  mcii,"t  Although  the  King  had 
gallows  erected  in  the  public  squares,  the  disorders  amongst 
the  soldiers  continued.^  On  the  7th  January  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  six  Cardinals  (Caraffa,  Orsini,  Giovanni 
Antonio  di  S.  Giorgio,  Pallavicinl.  Juan  and  Ca-sar  Borgia), 
fled  through  the  undei^round  passage  to  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angcla§  It  was  not  only  his  personal  security  which  was 
now  in  danger,  but  his  actual  existence  as  Pope.  The  five 
Cardinals  (G.  dclla   Rovcrc,   A.  Sforza,  Pcraudi,   Savelli 


•  CRmoROvnTB,  Vir,,  357,  cd.  3  (jfij,  ed.  4). 

t  See  Appendix  N.  30  and  31,  lirognoio's  *R«ports  of  the  Gih  and 
8lh  Jnn^  149$-    rronmga  Archivrn,  M.intiui. 

t  UURCItARDI  Uurium,  [1.,  219  j^.;  AtXECRCm,  83S ;  CaPTELLI, 
SavonnroU,  43.  Deladordh,  509,  en<lcavoure  lo  exonenile  the  Fteofh 
from  all  blanie  as  much  as  possible.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  lluii  ilttUr 
occiijiftlion  Iwrth  of  ilw  ciiy  and  the  Sttitea  of  ilw  Clmrrli  was  mast 
oppressive.  Cy.  »ilh  tlw  Report*  of  the  Mantisin  Knvoy*  pnnle*!  in  the 
Appendix,  Mai.imero,  330;  Diario  di  S.  Tummaso  <H  Silvenn^  aj  j 
Trotli'«  I)r«{m(Ii  in  I)ai.an,  334,  11.  6,  and  also  Bocdcoo^s  Keptut  In 
Arch.  Si.  Napol.,  IV.,  792,  794.  Bnuitfimc  boan  witness  to  th«  evils 
connected  ^»ith  ihe  French  army,  which  arc  >Uo  brouglil  up  by  CAltTV 
in  Arch.  St.  Ijiimb.,  XV^  337-8  agnbst  Delaboide.  C/.  also  Lmto- 
KEMIUt,  F.  Crtinstra  alh  tmit.  tlj  Fnrnoviix  9-ia 

%  SaKUDO,  Spcdii..  171  ;  DtTRCHARDI  Uiahum,  II., 
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ami  Colonna),  who  had  constant  access  to  Charles  VIII.,* 
were  unwearied  in  urging  him  to  call  a  Council  in  order  to 
depose  the  simoniacal  Pope,  and  reform  the  Church. 
"  Reform  "  was  only  a  pretext,  as  Commines  himself,  though 
a  Frenchman,  acknowledged.  The  accusation  of  simony  at 
the  election,  he  observes,  was  true  ;  but  the  man  who  pre- 
ferred it.  Cardinal  AscanJo  Sforza,  was  the  one  who  of  ail 
others  had  received  the  higliest  pay  for  his  vole  at  the  Con- 
clave.  In  a.  later  account  he  says  tliat  the  draft  of  the 
decree  for  Alexander's  deposition  was  already  on  paper  at 
th.tt  time ;  but  it  was  not  Charles's  intention,  nor  woutd  it 
have  been  for  his  interest,  to  proceed  to  this  extremity.t 

Bri^onnct,  writing  ahout  this  time  to  the  Queen  of 
France  says,  "  the  King  desires  the  Reform  of  the  Church 
but  not  the  deposition  of  the  l'ope,"J  The  French  King 
has  recently  been  severely  blamed  for  not  having  followed 
up  his  victory  and  destroyed  his  op|x>iient.  Such  a  judj;* 
mcnt  betrays  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Only  those  who,  like  the  Germans,  knew  nothing 
personally  of  Charles  Vlil.  could  have  supposed  that  the 


•  SlClSM0NI>0  DE'  CONTl,  1 1.,  86. 

t  Commines,  VII.,  i ;.  The  account  of  the  decree  of  d«posiiion  is 
in  a*Dcspaiclifrom  li  Nawigerw,  of  Mayai,  rj?;  (MS.  Fo«caritit,  6255, 
In  ihc  Court  Library,  \'icnn<-i),  qiiotcJ  by  LonI  AcTON,  /ac.  at.,  355. 
The  pasaaxe  run*  hh  fullow^  l—Su-i  Si'  (P.aul  IV.},  cniro  a  dcploiai  Ic 
mi*cric  d'lt-tla  «i  juinit  I'liistoria  dal  principio  ctie  fii  diianvito  Ri 
Cnrlo  in  [Lilia  tb  Litdovico  M»r»  et  Airoii«»  il'AmiJiiiu  roii  li  parlicuUiri 
ilel  p»rc»i^lo  fra  qtiesli  due.  la  cav^a  dclV  inimicitin,  il  |»»ar  Re  Carlo 
per  Roina,  U  paum  di  jwisi  Alcsaandro  di  esser  dcpoolo,  come  p»b- 
liamenic  dicevnna  li  ninlinnli  clie  vcnnero  co'l  K^  im  qwili  ertno.S. 
Fieiro  in  vinosia,  che  fti  poi  Ciulio  Mcunda;  chc  runio  falli  li  miutoL' 
della  privatione  da  un  Vicenlino  vcacovo  di  [fUegt'i/e]  alt'  liora  auditor 
delta  Cotnem. 

J  I'liXMtGERiE,  135. 
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young  a.nd  pkaKure-loving  King  could  be  seriously  anxious 
for  the  reform  of  the  Churdi.  Commines  remarks  that 
"  the  King  was  young,  and  his  surrounding?  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  fit  him  for  so  great  a  work  a.s  the  reform  of  the 
Church."*  Lodovico  remarks  with  8  sneer  that  the  French 
King  would  do  well  to  begin  by  reforming  himsclf.f  As 
regards  the  deposition  of  Alexander,  Charles  must  have 
felt  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  already  jealous  of  his 
successes,  would  not  have  stood  quietly  by  had  he 
attempted  to  take  such  a  step  as  this;  Maximilian, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Venice,  would  alt  have 
supix>rted  the  Pope.  He  must  also  have  been  aware  that 
he  would  have  had  to  face  opposition  among  his  own 
subjects  whose  veneration  for  the  Head  of  the  Church 
woxild  have  recoiled  from  such  an  extreme  mcasurcj 

Apart,  however,  from  all  tills,  wliat  would  Charles  have 
gained  by  substituting  Giuliano  della  Rovere  or  Ascanio 
Sfor^a  for  Alexander?  was  he  not  far  more  likely  to  get 
what  he  wantctl  from  the  timid  and  vacillating  Boi^ia-§ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  which  be  pursued  was  that 

•  COMMntES,  VII.,  I  J. 

t  Komakin,  v.,  56b  As  to  opnion  in  Gcimany;  sec  Chuel, 
Urkunden  mr  Gcsch.  Maximiliaiu  I.,  56;  Bri^onnet's  lu^ventions  in 
Florence  in  regard  10  ilw  leaclineu  of  Cbarlet  10  reronn  die  Church, 
may  be  seen  in  CaPpelU,  46-7.  Even  DcUbordc  is  obliged  10  aunut 
the  disordcrlinc^  of  his  life :  Cn^t.LA,  720,  anyi  :  un  anlino  lejjKCTD  ed 
efleminato  qunle  era  qucllo  di  Cnrlo  VIII.,  divenivn  perfino  ndtcolo 
nwtundc^  a  predicar  la  morzle.  On  thU  ixnnt  Rankr,  Siudien,  393, 
needs  conecrtion. 

X  UtMANN.  MaMmniin  I.,  I,  J78  «y. ;  DELABOBDE,  $15,  528  iiy^ 
533.  As  lo  the  Tpverencc  of  the  Freneli  f&r  the  l'o\x,  s«  BtntciiARbi 
Diarium,  II.,  219,  and  ihe  remarlcable  passage— inieresiing  alio  in  other 
lespecis— in  SiGiSMONuo  OE*  CONTi,  II..  86.  See  nho  Hisl.  Jahrti^ 
VI U  jia  Against  the  hypotheics  of  Gbecorovius.  VII.,  iS-)*^^  eJ,  3, 
c/.  ItAi^w,  33J  if^. 

g  DCLABORDE,  $1$. 
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of  squeezing  as  much  as  possible  out  of  Alexander  by 
playing  upon  his  fears.  Threat  followed  upon  threat. 
CommJncs  relates  that  the  French  artillery  was  twice  got 
ready  for  action.*  If  Alexander  had  hitherto  bclic\'cd 
that  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  was  capable  of  standing  a 
siege  he  was  undeceived  on  the  loth  January,  1495  ;  during 
that  night  a  considerable  piece  of  tJic  wall  of  the  fort  fell 
down  of  its  own  accord.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  way.  "  Although  the  terms  were  hard  in  the 
extreme"  writes  Sigisinondo  de'  Conti"the  Pope  agreed 
to  everything  for  fear  of  being  attacked."  t 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  of  Januar>*  15th,  1495,  were 
the  following;  Cssar  Borgia  was  to  accompany  the  army 
as  Cardinal  Legate  (really  as  a  hostage)  for  the  next  four 
months.  Dschcm  v.'as  to  be  handed  over  to  Charles  during 
the  expedition  against  the  Turks  ;  the  Pope  notwithstand- 
ing, still  to  receive  the  40,000  ducats  for  his  pension.  The 
Cardinals,  Barons,  and  Cities,  with  their  Prefects,  who  had 
joined  the  French,  were  to  receive  a  complete  amnesty. 
Cardinal  Giuliano  was  to  retain  Ostia,  the  Legation  of 
Avignon,  and  all  his  other  possessions  and  benefices. 
Cardinal  Pcraudi  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  Bishopric,  and 
Cardinal  Savclli  reinstated  in  the  legation  of  Spnieta 
In  future  all  Cardinals  were  to  be  free  to  leave  Rome 
whenever  they  pleased.  The  Pope  granted  a  free  passage 
to  the  French  army  through  the  whole  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  gave  up  Civita  Vecchia  to  the  King.    Governors, 

•  CoMMiWKS,  V'll..  15.  RossiucH,  Cirvajal,  43,  questions  this  staie- 
mcnl  in  Itcrnaldci,  bin  without  reason.  Commincs'  auihoiiiy  for  »h.il  he 
tttys,  was  probably  Cluules  VIII.  bimaelf.  See  Kerwk  de  LetTEN- 
BOVE,  LeUres  et  n^gociations  <!e  Ph.  de  Commines,  II.,  ao8.  Ilrtix«Ile«, 
i&iS. 

+  SiGiSMOXixi  DF,'  CoMTT,  II.,  92  ;  r/.  ZusiTA,  V.,  54.  On  ihc  fnllmg 
infif  ihe  »-j|l,  sec  BuRcnAHDl  Diariuai,  II.,  330;  SANUOO,.Spe(lii.,  j?!, 
and  Dvirio  Kcfrarcse,  190, 
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acceptable  to  the  King,  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  cities 
in  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Patrimony,  and  a  similar 
condition  was  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  tlic  Legates  of 
the  Campagna  and  Maritima  during  the  expedition  against 
Naples.  The  I'ope  was  to  keep  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 
and,  on  Charles'  departure,  the  kc>'s  of  the  city  were  to  be 
restored  to  Alexander.  Charles  was  to  profess  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  to  iinpo&c  no  conatraint  upon  hitn  cither  in 
things  spiritual  or  temporal,  nitd  to  protect  him  against  all 
attacks.  In  regard  to  the  election  capitulation,  the  King 
and  the  Pope  were  to  come  to  terms.* 

The  agreement  contains  nothing  about  the  investiture 
with  Naples;  Alexander  had  been  as  firm  on  this  point 

fon  that  of  the  Castle  of  S-  Angela  It  was  also  an 
ftnportant  gain  for  the  l*ope  to  have  managed  to  avert  the 
attack  Oil  his  spiritual  power.  Tlic  vexation  of  the 
Cardinals  of  the  opposition  was  intense:  Ascanio  Sforza 
and  Lunati  left  Rome  at  once.  Peraudi  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Alexander  and  rated  him  soundly  to  his  face; 
but  of  all  the  irrcconcilablcs,  Giuliano  dcUa  Ro\'crc  was 
the  worst-t  Charles  VIII.  twice  personally  endeavoured  to 
mollify  him,  but  without  success.  He  absolutely  refused  to 
trust  Alexander,  even  when  the  Pope  in  an  autograph  Brief 

*  MouNi,  l.t  31-38  :  Tm-ASMR,  II.,  661  ity.  ^ANttoo,  Spedii.^  iS$ 
vy.  C/.  SiGiSMONno  DE"  CoNTi,  1 1.,  88  -f-Vi  ^^*>  speech  given  here  can 
hardly  be  auihentii:,  but  the  passage  which  fblloH's  is  imponant :  InAeidt 
.tniniuin  icgi)  upicn?)  cl  \cn  orvitio ;  set!  nmtui  inngls  laritii>n  Atcsindri 
qun  pcnitiorcs  Kgis  amicus  carnigKiiU,  C/i  Delabordl,  who  ({).  5  iS) 
nusuBdersUinds  the  armngcmcnt  about  thcclecliun  rapitulaikin  ;  see  also 
Hciu£NHEtMF.K,  Correspondcni,  ;Go  seg. ;  FOUCAUD,  Cane^gio  Dipt, 
44  (Nii|<oli,  |879\  .111(1  I1ai-\n,  336. 

t  HURCHARDl  Dtanum,  II.,  233,  with  the  saving  clause:  si  aui 
venim  tnihi  reliilciunt.  C/.  ScMvr.tIiEB,  Tcntiidi,  .|4  w?.,  »ikI  Heid£N- 
HKIMKH,  Cotrespondcni,  567.  Seealso  Despatch  nrthe  Femrese  Envoy 
of  Jan.  i6>  I49$>  >n  Arch.  i>t  NapoliL,  IV.,  791. 
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a-tsurcd  him  that  he  should  not  be  molested  on  any  pre- 
text.     He  remained  with  the  King.* 

Oti  the  same  day,  i6th  January,  1495,  that  the  Cardinals 
Sforza  and  Lunati  left  Rome,  the  French  King  accepted 
the  Pope's  invitation  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Vatican, 
where  the  so-callc<I  apartment,  stanst  nuove,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  Alexander  VI,  came  through  the  covered 
way  from  S.  Angelo  to  receive  tlic  King,  who  on  his  part 
hastened  to  forestall  the  I'ope.  They  met  at  the  garden 
entrance  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  moment  the  first  salutations 
were  over  Charles  asked  for  the  Red  J-iat  for  his  friend  and 
favourite,  Hri^onnet.  The  request  was  granted  on  the  spot, 
and  all  possible  honour  in  every  way  was  shewn  to  the 
King.f  On  the  iSth  January  the  agreement  was  officially 
ratified,  and  on  the  following  d.iy  Charles  presented  himself 
in  the  Consistory  to  make  his  obedience  to  the  I'opc.  After 
the  three  prescribed  genuflections  he  kissed  the  Pope's  foot 
and  hand,  who  then  raised  and  embraced  him.  The 
President  of  the  French  Parliament,  de  Ganay,  then  said 
that  the  King  had  come  to  profess  his  obedience,  but  that 
first  he  had  a  favour  to  ask,  namely,  the  investiture  with 


'  Sanudo.  Spcdir.,  196;  Drosck,  Jullm  tl.,  6&  Tticre  )3  also  a 
Papal  *I>c<:liuuUo  super  bencf.  oblcnta  foi  C  iuliano  dclia  Kovcrc,  dated 
Jan.  a«,  l^95,  m  Reg:e*L  869,  f.  239;  iHiL,  23J,  Jo.  Bapt.  S.  Nic  in 
Caicere  et  Ja  S.  M^iruie  in  Aiiiiiru  CHnlinalibut  datur  .ibKiluiio  for 
ak^nce  nhlioui  pcniii^^ion  fronk  ihc  Couit,  dat.  r494  [st  fl],  CaJ.  Feb. 
A'  3',  i.  246''.  Tlierc  i*  a  »imilar  absolulbti  (or  Card.  A.  Sfbna,  dai. 
Koine  [81.  fl-l  prid.  Cal,  Kob.  A"  3°.    Set-ret  Arthi*«s  of  live  \'aii(-»n. 

t  BUKCH.VKUlDiariiini,]I.,i3i  J*v.:SANUi>OiSpcdii.,  i8;jiy.;SEMA- 
Rr.ciA,  S4J.  *AcLi  Coiiil^U  in  tine  Coit^iisiorlil  Arclii^'cs  and  Despatch 
of  the  ycrrarese  Envoy  of  J.ui.  16,  1495,  in  Arcli.  St.  NapoliL,  IV, 
791-2.  On  Brji;onnel's  aspiralioD  to  llie  Canlinalalc,  sec  DKi.AiinRnK, 
374  it^.,  394,  33a  Bri^onritt  left  a  Memorial  in  Rome  in  llic  Church 
uf  SS.  Trinity  dc'  Monli  fur  wUir.h  lii:  ^^ivc  the  iniuble ;  t/.  Camum.UA, 
968  ny. 
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Naples.  Alexander  answered  evasively;  but  nevertheless 
Charles  proceeded  to  make  his  obedience,  pronouncing  in 
French  the  prescribed  formula.  "  Holy  Father.  I  am  come 
to  offer  obedience  and  homage  to  your  Holiness,  as  my 
predecessors  the  Kings  of  France  have  done  before  me." 
When  Charles  had  ceased  speaking,  de  Ganay  added  that 
his  master  acknowledged  Alexander  as  the  true  Vicar 
of  Christ,  and  successor  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul* 

Alexander  had  now  surmounted  his  greatest  danger ;  he 
had  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  ruler  of  France  and 
conqueror  of  Italy,  He  shewed  his  gratitude  by  making 
the  King's  cousin,  Philip  of  Luxemburg,  a  Cardinal  on 
January  aist.f  On  the  ajth  of  January,  the  Feast  of  the 
Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  the  Pope  and  the  King  proceeded 
together  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinals  and 
Ambassador?,  from  S.  Peter's  to  S.  Paul's  as  a  public 
manifestation  of  their  friendship.J  **  Alexander  VI.,"  sayx 
the  Mantuan  Envoy, "  endeavours  to  gratify  the  French  in 
every  way;  all  possible  expectancies,  reservations  and 
favours  of  all  sorts  are  bestowed  on  them."t  The 
Ferrarese  Envoy  was  convinced  that  Charles  had  rccci\-ed 
the  investiture  of  Naples,  and  been  named  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.    Similar  rumours  were  circulated  through- 

*  BvacHAunt  Dinrium,  [  I.,  336  uj.,  iind  Despatch  of  the  Fenarece 
Envoy  of  Jan.  14,  1495,  in  Arch.  Sl  NapoliL,  IV.,  793. 

t  Panvinius,  334,  erroneously  plates  the  nominniion  m  the  year 
■  497;  and  CaKDELLA,  370,  in  1496.  Tlie  date  given  kbove  is  tlie  one 
mentioned  in  Rukcharui  Oiatium,  II.,  333;  in  Hro^oloTs  *E)espatrh 
or  the  aznd  Jan.,  I4q;  (Appendix,  N.  33X  (*oniaj^  Archives,  Mantua, 
iiiwl  in  tlie  'Acia  Coniist.  in  ilie  Consl^torial  Aixihivcs. 

I  [JirBCHARDI  Diatium,  II.,  !34  ;  and  Brognolo's  **Repott  of  Jan.  28, 
1495.    Con&tgn  Artrhiv^  Manlua. 

§  See  Appendix,  N.  yi,  *Repon  of  Hro^olo,  Jan.  22, 149$.  Goniagj 
Archives,  Mantuii, 
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out  Italy  and  Germany,  In  reality,  beyond  the  agreement 
of  January  15th,  the  King  had  obtained  nothing  except  the 
nomination  of  two  Cardinals.* 

The  commissariat  for  the  French  army  in  Rome  became 
daily  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  disputes  between  iJie 
citizens  and  the  soldiery  were  incessant.  Charles  could 
have  had  no  motive  for  lingering  there  any  longer,  unless  it 
were  that  he  still  hoped  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  Naples. 
If  so,  he  was  mistaken,  When  at  last  he  took  leave  of  tlie 
Pope  on  January  2Sth,  the  only  document  that  he  received 
was  the  Bull  granting  free  passage  to  his  army  through  the 
States  of  the  ChurcKf 

In  splendid  weather,  Charles  VIII.  set  out  to  attack 
Naples,  along  the  same  Roman  road  which  had  been 
selected  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  229  yeans  before.  Giuliano 
delta  Kovere  and  Peraudi  awaited  him  in  Marino,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  was  informed  of  Alfonso  II.'s  abdication. 
So  abject  was  the  terror  of  the  despotic  ruler  of  the  two 

♦  C/.  M.^LtPItRO,  VII.,  I,  319;  SaNUDO,  Spcdit,  r83j  FOUCARP, 
Caneggio,  46,  and  Arch.  St  Napolit.,  IV,  791-4 ;  Delaborde,  (33-33- 
Mutinilnn  Wad  in  a  kiter  apparently  written  in  Dercinber  1494.  pnj. 
Ic5tcfl  against  Cha.rtcs'  sup^poscd  btcntioD  of  a»uminK  tlic  >itle  of 
Imperator  Graecoruni ;  Peraudi  was  asked  10  di^iuadc  him  from  doin^ 
thii;  (&ee  Ulmann,!.,  273).  It  was  Peraudi  who  on  ih«  Cih  Sepiembcr, 
1494,  had  obtained  from  Andreas  PalarototjDs,  who  wtis  then  living  in 
Rome,  the  Iraiisfetcnce  of  his  ng:h!s  over  Byiantium  lo  Charles  VIII. 
FONCOMACiNE  has  puWishcd  the  original  draft  of  this  act  of  cession  which 
is  in  the  Library  of  Paris.  See  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  d.  Inscript,  XVII., 
S39-7S  (Paris.  1751};  DEtAiWRDE,  40s,  gives  a  poriiiiit  of  Clwrlcs, 
adorned  wiih  Iin)>erial  Insignia,  out  of  the  Coll,  GaignJircs  d.  liibl.  Nat. 

t  JJURCIIARDI  PiaHuK),  II.,  aaft  s^.i  SanUDO,  Spedit,  it^J  (with  a 
wrong  dale  for  (he  leave-taking  from  llie  Pope),  and  195 :  c/.  Deijv- 
fiORDK,  526,  who  draws  a  ".-eil  over  the  excesses  of  iIk  Ficndi ;  on  this 
point, r/lhc  Despatch  of  Jan.  21,  in  Bal.*N,  337,  D.  J;  Brognolo.  in 
Wa  •♦Letter  of  lh«  38th  Jan.,  1495,  Cionwga  Archives,  Mantua,  states 
that  Charieii  took  leave  of  the  Pope  on  lliai  day. 
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Sicilies,  that  he  would  atait  up  in  bis  sleep  crying  that  "  he 
heard  the  French  coming,  and  al)  the  trees  and  rcxJcs 
calling  France."  He  fled  to  Sicily,  leaving  to  his  youthful 
son  Ferrantino  a  ruined  kingdom  with  the  enemy  at  tfae 
gate.* 

At  Velletri,  Charles  met  with  a  significant  token  of  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  Great  t'owers  of  Hurope 
which  had  been  wrought  by  his  conquests  in  Italy.  The 
Envoys  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  expressed  the  db- 
pleasurc  of  their  King  at  his  disrespectful  treatment  of  the 
Pope,  his  occupation  of  the  strongholds  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.and.finally.ofthispxpedition  against  Naples;  tbcy 
reminded  him  of  the  conditions  in  the  treaty  of  Barcelon*. 
which  conferred  on  their  King  the  right  to  defend  the 
Church,  and  they  demanded  that  Ostia  should  be  restored, 
Ca!!tar  Borgia  released,  and  the  attack  upon  Naples  iv 
linquished.  Charles  refused,  and  high  words  passed  be- 
tween thcm.t 

Another  unpleasant  surprise  befell  Charles  at  Velletri ; 
Ctsar  Boi^ia  suddenly  disappeared.  The  King  com- 
plained to  the  Pope,  who  profes^trd  uller  ignorance  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  missing  Prince,  and  expressed  his 
regret,  but  did  not  send  any  other  Cardinal-!  Charles 
however,  still  conlinued  his  southward  march,  lured  on  by 
easy  victories,  for  evcry\vhcre  tlic  party  of  Anjou  rose  to 
meet  his  troops.  On  the  27th  January,  Ferrantino  himiieK 
announced  to  his  Envoy  "  Aquila  lias  raised  tite  iitandard 


*  Havkmanh,  I,  78-9 ;  Reumont,  Cttnl6^  I.,  18  it^. 

♦  ZURiTA,  v.,  541,;  Sakudo,  Spedit.,  196, 304  sff. ;  Prrscott,  II., 
2g  i<Y. ;  Dklmiorde,  543  st^.i  Hoflkk,  Don  Kodri^'o  de  Uoi)b,  65 ; 
Bkkkayi^  p.  Manyr,  74,  note  z ;  Thuaskk,  Djcm-Siilcui.  44?. 

t  SiCISMONDO  DB*  COWTl,  I!.,  I01  /(y. ;  SANVDO,  Spedit,  197  tff.  ; 
Uiario  FerrarcM,  393 ;  CappellI,  SiLvonarola,  44 ;  BURCUARDI  Uianuns 
II.,  338  sef.i  Alyisi,  18-19. 
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of  France,  Sulmonzt  and  PopoU  have  followed  suit;  in  the 
Abruzzi  all  is  lost  as  far  as  Cclano."'* 

To  please  the  Coloniia,  Charles  permitted  the  storming  o( 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Conti,  a.lthough  these  were  within  the 
Slates  of  the  Church.  The  Fort  of  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  close 
to  the  Neapolitan  bordcTf  fell  at  the  first  onslaught,  and 
was  set  on  fire,  while  nearly  alt  its  inhabitants  were  cut  to 
pieces.  The  destruction  of  this  stronghold  which  had  been 
supposed  impregnable,  and  the  barbarity  which  accom- 
panied it,  so  terrified  the  Nea,[>olitans  that  they  retired 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  French  found  the  fortified 
cities,  the  pa.sses,  and  even  the  important  post  of  S. 
Germano,  undefended.  Even  the  weather  sccmod  lo  be 
on  their  side.  The  February  of  that  year  was  unusually 
mild ;  the  fields  were  brilliantly  green  and  .<vtudded  with 
spring  flowers.  On  the  1 6th  February  Gaeta  fell.  Capua 
had  opened  her  gates  on  the  1 3th  to  the  French.  Fcrrantino 
waited  in  vain  for  help  from  Spain  and  the  Turks.  On 
the  32nd  February  he  fled  to  Ischia,  while  Charles  Vlli. 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  populace,  entered  Naples 
in  triumph.  Casar's  boast  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered," 
wrote  Sigismondo  de'  Conti, "  was  surpassed."t  *'  In  the 
short  space  of  a  few  weeks,"  remarks  another  contemporary 
MTiter,  "the  French  conquered  as  by  a  miracle,  a  whole 
kingdom,  almoat  without  striking  a  blow."  J     "  The  French," 

•  Fusco,  Iniomo  alle  tccche  cd  allc  moncic  batlate  ncl  reaine  di 
NiipoliduKcCarlo  VIII,,  131  (N'^iwli,  i&46}i  Rlumont,  Carab,  1^3$. 

*  SlClSMONDO  V>tf  CoVii,  II.,  I03  iff.,  109 ;  SENAHF.r^,  ^; 
Jovn.'^  II.,  JO  Jiy.  Ubrio  di  S.  Tonima^o  di  Stlvrstro,  37;  SaNUDO, 
Spedii,,  208  rty.,  NoTak  GiacomO,  187  ttg.;  fllJiKGKRIK,  176  iff.; 
HaVEMAKN,  I.,  81  /try.;  UELA90RDE,  547  *ry. ;  CIPOLLA,  715.  Tlie 
Diario  Kcnarvse,  289,  aUo  alliulex  u>  the  extreme  tiiildiiesu  of  ibe  whole 
winter  of  1494-9;. 

2  Fk.  RiCClAKUi  OA  fiSIOJA,  Kicoidi,  33  ;  c/.  Diano  di  H.  TommaSO 
DI  SlLVtSTRO,  39. 
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said  Alexander  VI.,  "came  in  with  wotxien  spears  and 
found  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  the  quartcrmastcr^s  wofic 
of  marking  the  doors  with  chalk."* 

There  was  nothing  now  to  delay  the  Crusade  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  been  so  solemnly 
announced  by  Charles,  and  within  his  owa  iniroediate 
circle  voices  were  not  wanting  to  remind  him  of  the  facL 
One  of  the  most  urgent  of  these  was  that  of  Canjinat 
Pcraudi,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  this  cause. 
There  are  clear  indications  that  Charles  VIII.  at  this  time 
was  seriously  considering  the  project  of  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  for  which  Alexander  VI.  had  promulgated  a 
Bull  in  February  ;t  but  he  never  got  so  far  as  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter.  He  preferred  to  remain  in 
Naples  and  revel  in  the  delights  of  the  earthly  paradise 
which  had  been  so  easily  won ;  the  prowess  of  the  zealous 
champion  of  Christendom  and  reformer  of  the  Church  ex- 
pendcd  itself  in  enterprises  of  a  very  dilTerent  character.^ 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  French  from  threatening 
Alc:«andcr  with  a  Council  which  was  to  reform  both  the 
Fope  and  the  Church.§ 

•  COMMIKKS,  VII.,  14. 

+  This  document,  to  be  found  in  MAimEJto,  404,  was  fonncriy 
univei^ly  ajciibcd  to  the  ye^r  1494,  and  brDUght  fotwanl  an,  a  pcooT 
of  Atexuiidet's  dupltdly;  Delaboroe,  however,  has  proved  that  ibc 
Cull  beloiiKB  I<>  the  year  1 495.  thus  ditipening  a.tt  aatisatioin  founded  00 
this  supposition.    C/.  supra,  IViok  II.,  chap,  z,  p.  4X3. 

X  Cf.  bANUDO,  Spedix.,  261  -3 ;  Di:L.\tK>iU>C,  in  his  Damtiv-e  assumes 
&r  lOD  readily  U»ii  the  Ktiig  was  really  in  enrncsi  about  the  Turkish 
war;  Sciineidek,  I'craudi,  47,  takes  ihc  opposilc  vicv  and  doubts 
wlicdicr  the  Kintf  had  ever  scrioiuly  conicm plated  undcttiiktn^  it. 
In  fad,  this  opinion  is  ti\e  more  correct  one  1  it  sccrib.  i-ery  doubtful 
that  Charles  took  any  real  interest  cither  in  the  Cnisade  or  tbc  refimn 
of  the  Church.  C/.  Markgkaf  in  Sybcls  HtsU-ZcJlsdir.,  LXV,  551, 
and  KUM),  Alcaaandro  VI.,  17, 

%  C/.  the  Fertarcse  L>c»pat<.'hes  m  CAPTEtXi,  Snranorcrla,  45-6, 
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Dschem's  death  which  took  place  February  25,  1495,  was 
a  severe  blow  to  tlie  King,  but  not  more  so  than  to  the 
Pope.  In  those  days,  all  cases  of  sudden  death  were 
invariably  attributed  to  poison  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Alex- 
ander at  once  accused  him  of  the  crime,  but  without  the 
smallest  ground.  It  is  clear  that  Dschem  died  a  natural 
death  ;  probably  the  result  of  his  disorderly  life.*  Accord- 
ing to  Sigismondo  de'  Conti,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
death  that  the  King  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Crusadcf 

To  the  French  army  the  prolonged  stay  in  Naples  wai 
most  disastrous.  Bacchus  and  Venus  reigned  paramount 
among  the  soIdicrs.J 

While  Charles  Vlll.  was  thus  revelling  in  the  delights 
of  the  South,  a  storm  was  gathering  against  the  "  foreign 
barbarians "  in  the  North.  The  "  unexampled  good  for- 
tune "  of  the  French  aroused  an  alarm  in  Italy  which  was 
shared  by  the  Cabinets  of  foreign  powers.  It  seemed  as  if 
France  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  that  imperial  power 
and  world-wide  domination  at  which  she  had  so  long  been 
aiming.  The  opposition  of  Spain  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Upon  the  first  successes  of  Charles,  Ma.ximilian  I. 
liad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  where  many  were 
already  beginning  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  government ;  but  the  negotiations  pro- 

•  To  ihc  printed  iCMiijiniiiy  and  opinions  broughl  forvrard  by 
L'tnNOlS,  412  {cf.  CirOLLA,  719,  anil  FoaOEOT,  l\h\  (here  is  now 
to  be  added  the  fi)Ilowing  unprinted  documcnu,  which  would  no  doubt 
ha\'C  led  ThUasng,  Djcm-Siilian,  375.  to  alter  his  opinion  (be  leaves  the 
queatiou  undecided);  Bio^rnolo  on  Maicb  3,  wntcs  from  Rome  (o  the 
Marqueu  of  Mantua :  *\\\™i>  S'  mia  All  3;  del  passftto  mori  in  Napoli 
el  ftnlello  d«l  Giun  'I'uirlio;  cr«do  di  sua  morre,  benche  molli  dicano 
chc  )i  sia  sialo  dato  da  bcvcrc  :  <[ucJlo  h&  vcro  chc  I'cni  diaordcnaliuimo 
dc  ogni  cou.    Gonugu  Archives,  Mantit&. 

t  SlOrSMONUO  !>(?  CONTl,  II.,  111. 

I  S*!n;D0,  Spedii^  340. 
VOL  V.  2  W. 
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ceeded  but  slowly,  until  the  fall  of  the  Aragonese  kingdom 
startled  them  into  brisker  lift*  Lodmico  il  Moro,  who 
had  long  ceased  to  be  friends  with  the  French  King,  in 
telling  the  bad  news  to  the  Venetian  Envoy,  added  that  now 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  In  Venice  the  consterna- 
tion was  so  great  that  Ccmmtncs  compares  it  to  that  which 
was  caused  in  Rome  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cann£.t 
Secret  negotiations  were  at  once  set  on  foot  From  the 
unsatisfactor>'  answer  to  the  request  made  at  the  end  of 
March  by  the  French  Envoy  for  the  investiture  with  Naples, 
Charles  could  ca^ly  guess  that  the  Pope  was  aware  oC 
what  was  j^oing  on.  Alexander  openly  alluded  to  the 
League  which  he  had  been  requested  to  join,  and  sent 
the  golden  Rose  to  the  Uoge.1  By  the  time  his  messenger 
had  got  to  Venice  the  coalib'on  against  France  was  well 
started. 

On  the  51st  March,  1495,  a  Holy  League  for  25  years 
was  concluded  between  Venice,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain.  Maximilian  I.,  Lodo\*icD  il  Moro,  and  the  Pope,  for 

*  C/.  Ui-MANN,  1,281  J*9.,  and  ihe  reciificationi  in  ilie  Gdtt.  Get 
Am.  (1885)1,  3367^. 

t  COMMINES,  VII,  JO;  ROHAmH,  V.,  66;  DEIABORDE,  iZjlff.; 
Balan,  v.,  340  sey.  For  a  cntidsm  of  ibe  Pope's  policy,  see  abo 
Mauky.  in  ihe  Rev.  Hirt.,  VIII.,  84. 

J  SAKtn>0,  Spcdii.,  ajj-fo  stf.;  UlTRCHARDi  Diarium,  11^  348  uy. ; 
MALn>1EItO,  334-8.  *  Brief  of  commendation  for  the  bearer  of  t)w 
Golden  Rose,  April  to,  1495,  (Florenune  Sate  Aiclii»es.)  CiPOlXA, 
720;  Di.:.M»RDK,  588  j^.  Alexander  VI.,  who  H-ninn-sre  of  Ciulam 
della  Rosere's  plan*  forgetting  hitn  dcpowd  {SakudO,  367), thought  tar 
A  momcnl  at  this  lime  of  during  from  Rome  ;  bul  A.  Sforaa  who  since 
Febniary  had  been  reconciied  with  him  (sec  "Ltiter  of  A.  Stangta. 
Febi.  33,  149;,  Milanese  Slate  Aichi^-es),  (lisModcd  him^  f/.  Ualan, 
v.,  343.  With  regard  to  Cioliano,  Joh.  Bapt.  Drocchus  repoits  from 
Rome,  Feb.  33,  1495  :  *S.  Pietro  ad  vine  ha  loripio  olli  soi  dt  Konsi 
chc  U  mandino  jicr  inare  a  Napoli  U  soi  atgenti  et  sue  apuarie ;  bar- 
bugli  ct  Uvtx  ogni  modo  d  lanuino,    Milanese  Slate  Arcbrrcs. 
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the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  for  the 
preser-'ation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter  and 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  members  of 
the  League  engaged  to  defend  each  other's  dominions 
against  all  attacks  of  foreign  powers  who,  at  the  present 
time,  had  possessions  in  Italy,  and  this  was  to  hold  good 
even  though  such  powers  should  have  lost  the  territories 
that  now  belonged  to  them.  Each  member  was  to  furnish 
8000  horsemen  and  locn  foot  soldiers,  the  Pope  to  provide 
half  this  number,  but  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
use  his  spiritual  powers.* 

On  Palm  Sunday,  April  r^lh,  the  League  \vas  solemnly 
announced  in  the  various  States  which  had  joined  it  The 
Pope  ordered  the  Vicars  and  Governors  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  to  have  the  event  solemnly  celebrated  in  their 
Vicariates  and  citiee^f  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Venetian 
Envoy  officially  informed  Charles  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
League:  He  wa.s  furious  at  the  news  ;  Cardinal  GiuUano 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  calm  him.^ 

The  only  chance  of  salvation  now  lay  in  a  rapid  retreat 

*  LvNia,  Cod,  I,.  1,  I,  IIS  J<V':  Sanl'DO,  a&j,  mentions  »ecr« 
articles,  details  of  which  are  given  by  CuicclARiM>n,  lib.  3.  Even 
though  these  latter  may,  as  ULStANN,  1.,  386  seq.  has  shewn,  be  iinau- 
ihcmic,  will  Hubf-R,  MI.,  341,  is  ceiuiinly  right  in  maintaining  that  "it 
stands  to  reason  thai  thcfc  must  have  been  secret  arudci "  ua  the  ex- 
piikion  of  Ihc  French  from  Italy,  fjcc  also  PoRTioLi'S  rare  work,  La 
Lega  conim  Carlo  VIII.,  net  1495  (noue  del  Vecchto-Norsa).  Mantov^ 
18761  HAMCE,Gcnn.  und  Rnmnr,  Volkcr,  51, erroneously  gives  March 
1%  as  the  day  on  which  the  League  was  cDTi-cIudcd. 

+  S.\NUDO,  30;  sfq.;  BURCHARDI  Diarium,  II.,  ajo  stq.%  Diarto 
Feirarese, 298  ;  MAUnKRO,337;  Portioli, foe. f// ;  FUMl,Alessandn> 
VI.,  37,  79;  Amiani,  II,  74;  Bercesroth.  I,  S7;  Gregorovius, 
VIJ.,  369,  a  I,  cd.  3  (375,  n.  1,  cd.  4}.  *lliicf  to  G.  Sfona,  April  7, 
1495,    State  A^chi^■e^,  Florence,  Urb.  EccL 

X  SANinx\  SiMdIi.,  394  :  Bkosck,  Julius  It.,  3t6;  CrroLLA,  731. 
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before  the  allies  should  have  time  to  collect  their  forces. 
Instead  of  this,  the  French  King,  with  incomprehensible 
fatuity,  wasted  the  precious  momenta  in  endeavouring  by 
alternate  entreaties  and  menaces  to  induce  the  Pope  to  grant 
him  tlie  investiture  of  the  kingdom.  When  he  saw  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  he  proceeded  on  M^y  13th,  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples,  crowned,  canying  the  Imperial  Orb 
in  bis  left  hand  and  the  Sceptre  in  his  right,  and  accoto- 
panied  by  a  splendid  rctinuc,  to  assert  his  claim  before  all 
the  world  both  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Empire 
of  the  East.  The  sti-argc  procession  elicited  no  demonstra- 
tion of  any  sort.*  Not  till  May  the  zoth,  did  the  King 
with  the  half  of  his  army  commence  his  retreat  j  the  rest  of 
the  troops  remained  under  the  command  of  Montpcnsier  to 
hold  the  conquered  kingdom. 

To  Alexander  this  meant  a  renewal  of  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  previous  December.  In  the  beginning  of 
May  he  complained  to  the  Envoys  of  Spain,  Venice,  and 
Milan,  that  Venice  \\-z%  the  only  member  of  the  League 
which  had  sent  him  any  troops  ;  could  not  the  Powers  sec, 
lie  said,  that  he  would  have  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the 
attack ;  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  tiara.t  On  May  3rd, 
a  consultation  was  held  in  Consistory  as  to  whether  the 
Pope  should  leave  Rome.  The  general  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  his  remaining;  especially  as  the  Romans  were 
confident  of  their  ability  to  defend  the  city ;  but  on  the 
4lh,  Alexander  informed  the  Cardinals  that,  as  the  presence 
of  the  French  was  likely  to  cause  disturbances  in  Rome,  he 


•  NoTAK  GiACOMo,  t90J<y.  Aid>.SL  Napolit.,  IV^  797-S;  I*lLO»- 
CERTE,  tfi  tff.;  CAfPRLU,  S.-tvonarob,  sr ;  Tiiuakn-k,  991-3,  and 
"Report  of  C.  Tuttuvillii  to  A.  Sfona,  dat  Naples,  May  13,  149^  Suie 
Aichjvej,  Motlcna,  u^c^  liy  B,vr.AX,  346- 

t  Sanuix;,  Spcdic.,  ja6 ;  Au-ECftCni,  844,  tncotioiu  the  itcall  at  tbo 
Papai  troops  to  Rome. 


intended  to  retire  (o  Orvieto.^  On  the  6lh  of  May,  Charles 
despatched  a  tranquilHsing  letter  to  the  Pope;  he  pledged 
his  Royal  honour  that  during  his  stay  in  Rome  he  would 
undertake  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  either  of  Alexander 
or  the  Romans.  The  Pope  replied  that  he  and  the  Sacred 
College  could  not  sanction  the  King's  project  of  coming  to 
Rome,  let  him  choose  some  other  meeting- place,  Orvieto 
or  Spoleto  ;  t^vo  Legates  would  be  sent  to  conduct  him 
through  the  States  of  the  Church-t  Accordingly,  on  May 
nth,  Cardinals  Morton  and  Carvaj'al  were  selected  in 
CcKisistory  for  the  ofliccj  At  the  same  time,  Rome  was 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  entrenchments  were  thrown 
up  before  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
fresh  Envoys  arrived  from  the  King,  Cardina]  de  la 
Grolaie,  M.  de  Brcsse,  and  Francois  de  Luxemburg.  They 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  King  a  yearly  tribute  of  $0fX30 
ducats,  and  the  payment  of  the  100,000  ducati  still  owing 
from  Alfonso  and  Ferrante,  if  the  Pope  would  grant  him  the 
investiture  of  Naples  ;  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  war,  Charles 
would  personally  arrange  with  Alexander.  The  i'ope  re- 
fused, although  the  Envoys  spoke  in  a  menacing  tone.§ 

The  excitement  in  the  city  mcanwliile  increased  from 
day  to  day.  "  People  are  in  terror  "  writes  an  Envoy  on 
the  soih  May  "  not  only  for  their  property,  but  for  thar 
lives  also.  During  the  la^t  hundred  years  Rome  has  never 
been  so  entirely  cleared  of  silver  and  valuables  of  all  sorts. 
Not  one  of  the  Cardinals  has  plate  enough  to  serve  six 
persons ;    the   houses  are  dismantled.      Every   day   fresh 

*  Sani'DO,  Spcdii.,  317  «^.,  and  ihe  *Ni>tcs  of  CardiiuU  C«xiro^ 
Cod.  XX.VIEl.,  48,  f.  _ji,  in  the  Batbcrini  Librarj-,  Rome,  already  referred 
lo,  svpni,  p.  453.  note  *. 

t  CRtGOROvruS,  Vlt.,  j7o,ii.  J,  cd.  3(376,  n.  3,cd.  4):  Ba  LAN,  347. 

X  *Acta  Consist,  in  the  Consistorial  Archives. 

§  Sanudo^  Spetlii.,  337,  343,  347 ;  Schneidkk,  Peraudi,  47. 
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troops  come  in ;  bastions  have  been  erected  at  four  of  the 
g&tcs."  Some  days  earlier  the  same  niitcr  had  announced 
that  the  Tope  meant  to  fly  u'lthout  waiting  for  any  more 
communications  with  the  King.*  This  intention  «ras 
carried  out  On  the  27th,  Alexander  left  Rome  accom- 
panied by  his  bodyguard,  some  Venetian  and  Milanese 
mercenaries,  and  twenty  Cardinals,  and  went  by  Civita. 
Vecchia  to  Orvicto.t  In  the  Consistorial  Acts,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Pope  Icfl  Rome  in  order  to  avoid  disturbances 
which  might  arise  during  the  passage  of  the  King's  army. 
in  consequence  of  the  different  nationalities  comprised 
the  I'apal  and  French  troops.* 

On  the  1st  of  June  Charles  VIII,  accompanied  by  the 
Cardmals  GiuUaiio,  Krcyoso,  and  La  Grolaic,  arrived  at 
tlie   gates    of  Rome.      Jiy    the    Pope's    orders.    Cardinal 


« 


•  **Liiterac  Zambcccarii  ad  Ntitorcm  I^liotum,  dit.  Rom,  Maii  19 
jtiid  2a,  1495.     Suite  Archi\-£)(,  Milan. 

t  Saxudo,  Spediz.,  3^6  iff.  Dticf  of  June  t,  in  Notiicnblatt  (1856), 
448;  Cappelli,  Savonarola,  j;  i^.;  MalU'II^ko^  343  My.,  344  ley.; 
Baiak,  348.  Diario  di  S.  TOMMASO  DI  StLVESTRO,  40 ;  *De9patcfa  of 
Urognolo,  May  ji,  1495  ((>onzagiiATchJvK,.Miinttu);  CiPUtXA,  7x3.  In 
regard  to  Alosindcr'i  stay  ai  Oniclo, sec  Storia  del  Dvomo  d'Orvieto,  7^ 
(Kama,  1791);  and  Fl'mi's  valuable  ivork,  AlusoDdra  VI.,  ed.  tl  Vi 
lino  in  Orvieto,  17,  28.     Cf.  also,  D.  Dal  R^  133  stf. 

X  *Caii«a  auiem  liuiut  discessu&  Tuitad  cviiniidutn&cnndaLxiiiae  vrim 
miliCcr  cxonri  potuissmt  in  advenm  chr'&t.  rnncoruni  nyps  cum 
citii  c  Kcapoli  rcdcuntb  per  urbcni  U-ansiluri  attcnU  hoiiiiAum  ct  monim 
varictatc  praeserim  gerri«in  anriigerorum  div«rianini  nationuin  et 
fiuiionuin  qu^ie  pro  soiiriuue  eius  Saart*^  ei  utatiis  eccieaiac  per  ilL  d. 
V'cnctos  ct  Mcfliol.  ducctn  dcstinnca  fucranl.  (*Acta  Consist]  The 
names  of  tlie  30  Cardinals  who  accotniianicd  the  fopt  arc  gtvttt  bcie : 
t,  Neapolii.;  3,S.  Angeli;  j,  Ulixbon.;  4,  Recinat ;  5,S.Clementis;  b, 
ParmcR.;  7,  Beneixnt.;  8,  U^ninus;  9,  Montisregalia ;  to^  Alcxaadna; 
iiiCanagin.;  i:,  Scncn.;  t3,S.Ucar^i;  i4,Va)ciil;  I ;,  De  Caesaris ; 
16,  Ascanius;  17,  S.  Scverini;  18,  Grimoni;  19^  Faroesio;  3C^  Luaali. 
Conuscorial  Archit'es  of  the  Vatican. 
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Morton,  the  Legate  who  had  been  left  behind,*  invited  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Vatican.  The  King  declined 
this,  and  after  a  visit  to  S.  Peter's,  established  himself  in  the 
I'alace  of  Cardinal  Domcnico  dclla  Rovcre  in  the  Borgo. 
The  garrisons  were  now  withdrawn  from  Terracina  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  but  that  of  Ostia  remained,  The  King, 
anxious  to  give  no  handle  of  accusation  to  his  enemies, 
enforced  the  strictest  discipline.  The  Swiss  soldiers  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  Except  for  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  of  robbery,  the  French  occupation  tliis  time 
passed  off  without  disorder.  On  the  jrd  of  June  Charles 
moved  on  to  Baccano.-f- 

Charles  VIII.  still  hoped  that  the  Pope  and  he  might 
meet,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Orv'ieto  to  endeavour  to 
bring  this  about.  Even  Cardinal  Sforza  on  the  ist  of 
June  still  believed  that  Alexander  would  see  the  King ; 
but  the  Pope  could  not  bring  himself  to  trust  the  French, 
and  on  June  s  he  hurried  away  to  Perugia  with  his  Car- 
dinals and  the  Envoys.^      Now  at  last,  Charles  became 

*  The  Decree  nominating  Cardinal  Morion  tf^atus  de  laltre  m  Rome, 
h  wrongly  daicd  in  Ravmaixus,  ad  an.  1495,  n.  21  :  VIII.  Cal.  Jumi- 
aHL  Mansi's  corrc<;ti«ii  t.%  ec|tiaHy  ctioncims.  The  Decree  is  dated : 
K.  1495,  octavo  Cat.  Jutiii,  A'  3°,  "-ReKcst.  869,  f.  269.  Secret  Arcliivw 
of  ilie  V.nic.in. 

+  GKEGOROVII.-.S,  VII.,  371,  nole  3,  cd.  3  (377,  nolc  3,  ed.  4X  tJiinks 
from  a  note  in  tlie  book  of  the  Confiatemily  of  S"  Sptrito  ihot  Charles 
vfas  still  in  Rome  on  June  4.  All  oiher  auihoiiiies,  lion^ei-er,  name  the 
3rd  as  the  day  of  hU  deptuture  :  see  SaNUDo,  Siwdii..  366 ;  Skusmondo 
-a€  CoNTi,  II.,  114  se^,;  the  KcporU  in  Balax,  348  -,  the  letter  of  (he 
CoQserrators  in  Arch.  Rom.,  XI.,  69a.  ♦Acu  Consist  and  the  •Memor- 
andum by  Card.  Ccsarini;  liarbcrini  Library,  Rome.  (See  hifra,  p.  4.74, 
noie  t) ;  cf.  Mankkedi's  Despatch  in  CAPi-ELLr.  Savonarola,  ss.  57, 

1  SANimo,  Spcdii,  367  i  Uiimo  di  S.  TOMSi-vso  Di  SiLVDiTROi  42 ; 
Cronachedircmgi!),  it3;  ['"umi,  Alestandro  VI., 29;  A. Sfona declares 
in  a  *Lcuer,  dated  Orvieto,  June  i,  149;,  llial  an  interview  between 
Charies  and  Alexander  would  lake  place.    State  Archives,  Milan. 
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convinced  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  meeting.  When 
bis  scouts  announced  that  the  Venetian  and  Milanese  troops 
were  on  their  way  to  join  each  other  at  Parma  he  hastened 
his  retreat* 

On  the  13th  June  the  French  King  reached  Siena,  and 
soon  after  arrived  at  Poggibonzi,  where  Savonarola  came  to 
meet  him.  "  Most  Christian  Prince  "  he  said  ■*  you  have 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  by  neglecting  that  work  of 
reforming  the  Church  which,  by  my  mouth.  He  had  charged 
you  to  undertake,  and  to  which  He  had  called  you  by  so 
many  iinmistakeable  signs.  This  time  you  will  escape 
from  the  danger  which  threatens  you ;  but  if  you  again 
disregard  the  command  which  He  now,  through  me  His 
unworthy  slave,  reiterates,  and  still  refuse  to  take  up  the 
work  which  He  commits  to  you,  I  warn  you  that  He  wi\\ 
punish  you  with  far  more  terrible  misfortunes,  and  will 
choose  another  man  in  your  place."  t 

Charles  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Apennines  in  saf 
«nth  all  hisartillcry.^  It  was jiot  till  he  reached  the  Taroi 
Fomuovo  that  he  came  across  the  army  of  the  allies  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquess  Francesco  Gonzaga. 
the  6th  of  July  they  /ought ;  the  battle  was  sharp  bii( 
short.§     Charles  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  nc 


•  SiciSMovDn  DF"  Coxn,  II.,  1 1 ;, 

+  V'lLLARi,  S.ivoiurala,  II.,  11  (Engl,  trans.). 

1  On  Uic  hemic  conduct  of  Charles'  soldici'S,  cspcdally  the  Swiss,  1 
MCUNF.N.  Schweiecr  S<>ldiicr,  138  itf. 

g  Scardo^'clirs  Ijt  battaglia  dt  Fomom  (Mantovi,  1889),  is  of  Btfle 
value.  Luzio.Rekier'S  work.  Francesco  Gonuga  alia  banaslia  di 
Fomcn'O,  secnndo  i  docnmcnti  M;intowii  (iMrcnie,  lB^\  i»  cxrcDcnt  in 
every  T»pecL  It  not  nnly  conuins  an  cxKiucti^'C  summary  of  tin 
ntuiwrouB  aulhorhics  and  recent  literature  on  the  snbjea  (BaLan,  R. 
Bosdietti,  I.,  28  teg.;  and  MC'linkn,  Sch«Y>ter  Saldner,  140  Sf^.,xn 
bU  that  require  10  be  added),  bw  also  an  extremely  careful  rffsum^  of  the 
Bctioes  of  the  baitde  in  the  poetry  of  the  lime.     From  the  military  pobt 
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was  the  Marquess  Gonzaga  behind-hand  in  daring  ;  he  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him.  The  King's  army  might 
have  been  practically  annihilated,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
undisciplined  Bohemians  who  formed  part  of  the  Italian 
force,  and  who  at  once  began  to  ransack  the  enemy's 
'M'Sff^gc-  This  enabled  the  French  to  cut  their  way 
through,  though  not  without  severe  loss.  The  booty  was 
large  and  valiiable,  consisting  of  all  the  plunder  which  had 
been  gathered  during  the  course  of  their  victorious  progress 
through  the  unfortunate  country  which  had  been  so  easily 
mastered.  There  were  innumerable  chests  filled  with 
jewels  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  two  banners,  Charles's 
helmet  and  sword,  and  his  golden  seal,  together  with  a  book 
containing  the  portraits  of  many  fair  ladies  whose  fai'ours 
the  gallant  monarch  had  won  in  the  various  cities  through 
which  he  had  passed.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  Italians 
should  have  claimed  the  victory,  although  the  object  of  the 
battle  had  not  been  attained.  The  beautiful  Madonna 
della  Vittoria,  which  was  painted  by  Mantegna  by  order  of 
the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  remains  as  a  standing  memorial 
of  this  claim.    It  ts  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.* 

The  patriotism  or  the  Italian  poets  burst  Into  Bame  over 
the  success  of  their  arms  at  Fornuovo.  and  they  arc  almost 
unanimous  in  singing  of  it  as  a  brilliant  victory .f     Antonio 

of  view  see  Ricom,  Storlt  delle  Compagnie  di  Ventuni  in  Itallii,  III^ 
304  «y.  [Torino.  1845).  For  tlic  Kipography  sec  SvnuNUS,  New  lulian 
Slceiches,  340  ttg.  Lci{>iis,  1884. 

*  Cf.  PORTlOLl's  iniere^iing  work,  La  chicu  c  lii  Miidonna  della 
VittoiB (Mant[>ra,  1SS3) ;  CkoWE-CavalCASELLE.  ll^i^jsey.;  MCMTZ, 
Renaiss.,  601  rcf. ;  EngravinK  in  Dklaboruk,  6ia  C/.  also  Heiss, 
Lea  M^daillcuts  de  la  Kcnaissanc« ;  Speiandio  de  Mantoue,  45  (Paris, 
1SS6);  and  LU2io-RENlER,/fff.o/:,  3;,  fornotitcsofSpeniodirfsmedal 
which  liean  Ibe  Ixnutfiil  iiisciiption  "Ob  restituiam  Italinc  libcrtaiciii," 

t  On  the  infiucncc  of  ilie  political  and  military  cvcnU  of  ih^i  time 
OD  Italian  Poetr>-,  K«  Luzio-Renier,  he.  a/.,  34  of.,  41  sig. ;  and 
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Carnmdli  is  the  only  one  wito,  vAtb  a  calmer  and  cleans 

insight  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen    acknowledges 

that* 

Passo  il  Re  franco^  Italia,  a  tuo  dispetto 

Cosa  clie  non  fe  mat  'I  popul  romano. 

Col  legno  in  resli  e  coii  la  Kp^da  in  luano 

Con  nemid  a  le  spatle  e  innand  al  petto 

Cesare  e  Scipion,  di  lui  ho  Ictto, 

I  nemici  dom.Ar  de  mano  in  mano; 

E  costui,  come  un  can  chc  va  lontano 

Murdcndo  questo  e  quel  passb  via  nclto. 

Not  till  the  i5th  July,  when  he  reached  Asti,  was 
Charles  able  at  last  to  give  a  Uttlc  wcll-camcd  xoit  to  bis 
jaded  troops.  Fortune  seemed  now  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  French.  The  expedition  gainst  Genoa 
vras  un^iiccc^ful,  and  Ferrantino  drove  Diaries'  troops  out 
of  Naples  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Castelnuova 

The  Pope  had  returned  to  Rome  on  the  27th  Juncf 

Gabotto,  Pranccsismo  c  anti  Franccsismo  in  due  pocd  del  qmttrocxolo 
in  t])«  Rassegna  Einiliuna,  I.  Pending  the  publication  of  Moneo 
Sanudo's  impatianc  co1]«ciion  of  poem:!  in  S.  M.iik's  Library  at  Venioe 
(it  I X.,  $f>s\  n  compTchmsU-c  view  of  Uiis  subject  i^  noi  its  )-et  attaJnahte. 
Valuable  extracts  from  this  work  arc  to  be  found  in  ihc  Pocue  sioricbe 
sulk  Spedizione  de  Carlo  VHI.  In  Italia,  pubbticale  da  VhL  Rossi  per  k 
aaat  RenieT-C-iinpcKtrini  (Veneii;!,  18IJ7X  "l^he  publicitton  consisted  o< 
only  35  copies.  C/.  also  V.  Rossi,  ia  the  Arch.  VcneBv  XXXV,  2ojjtif. ; 
U.  UHCsmacii,  L&  gucrra  d«  I'arma ;  tm  Italian  poem  on  llw  Iniilc  of 
Fomuo^T),  149s.  published  from  an  old  lenerpreis  copy ;  Schwcinf 
ProgniRin)  des  Gytnna^uiiu,  1892,  and  Gioni.  St.  d.  Leu.  ItaL, 
468-9. 

*  REUMONT,ltalicnnch«Sonette,  to(AidMit,  1880).  Then  is  a 
edition  of  A.  Cammelti's  Sonnets  published  by  Renier  (Torino^  iSSS^ 
in  whicti  Ibc  one  here  quoicd  is  on  p.  324.  In  CappelU- FEKttAKft 
edition  it  h  on  p.  5.    Sec  aba  Ardi.  S'cncto,  XXXV^  3i8. 

i  *Cain  ingenti  pompa  et  triumpho  ivit  ad  paliitium.  (*Acta  CooaisL 
b  the  Consistorinl  Afchiv».)    Cardinal  Cesarini,  ia  his  aoOaB  mj-a  *Rcs 
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few  days  later  he  forbade  the  Swiss  mercenaries  to  take  port 
in  the  war  against  the  allies.*  Stronger  measures  soon 
followed.  At  the  request  of  the  Venetians  on  the  5th  of 
August  a  monition  was  issued  threatening  Charles  with 
excommunication;!  ^"^  ^^'^  "^*^^*  pressing  danger  for  the 
King  was  the  impending  double  attack  upon  France  from 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  on  one  side,  and  the  Emperor  Maxt- 
initial!  on  the  other.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  to  get 
home  as  snon  as  possible  He  was  fortunate  enough  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ludovico  Sforza  at 
Vcrcelli  on  the  9th  October,  to  withdraw  that  vacillating 
I'rincc  from  the  League,  and  soon  after  re-entered  his  own 
dominions,  All  his  lofty  projects  had  failed  and  the  shock 
which  had  been  given  to  international  relations  in  the  South 
of  Europe  had  rendered  the  prospect  of  the  Crusade,  of 
which  the  expedition  to  Italy  was  to  have  been  the  pre- 
lude, more  gloomy  than  at  any  previous  period. 

This  disastrous  year,  which  had  twice  seen  Rome  at  the 
mercy  of  the  F-rench,  closed  with  one  of  the  most  destructive 
inundations  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Alementos  of  the  high-water  marks  of  1495  arc  still  to  be 


aburbe  die  Junii  3'  jstcificc  recessit  et  per  sues  oralores  allcKjui  Punti- 
fici  suppticELvii,  <iuod  I'ontifcx  futtira  tcandnla  praecaveiu  denegavit ; 
sniU'cntiqiie  die  Pcrushm  vereus  ab^cessil,  ubi  aliijtuntupcr  moratus  mX, 
d  poit  Regisa  palriaionio  Ecclcsiacabsccs&um  Papa  cum  Sacro  Cotlcgio 
Roituun  reversua  m-iicnA  poputi  fl]>phuau  atque  luetiliu.  CoiL  XXXIII., 
48,  f.  3s,  inlhc  lUrherini  Ubraiy,  Rome. 

•  •Brief  of  June  30,  1495.  (State  Archives,  Milan.)  On  the  jth 
August  Alex^ider  VI.  repealed  ihc  prohibicion  (NoiiiciiblaU,  1856,  468) 
but  incRcciuallyi  aec  DCL-VBORDE,  568  j«v. 

t  Malipikko,  3R3  J*y.,  391  sfj.,  409.  ♦Letter  of  A.  Sporza,  dat 
Rome,  Aug.  14,  149s-  (Stale  Archives,  Milan.)  C/.  SfCisMONDO  Dtf 
t  HNTI,  H,,  131 ;  RouANiN,  v., 82.  Cliaiica  Vllt. answered  in  a  dcfunt 
tooo,  ice  SA^UDO,  Spcdii..  181.  On  further  ^tsfn  tikca  by  ihe  Pupe, 
see  RavNaldUS,  ad  an.  1495,  n.  17,  35. 
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foumi  in  places.*  On  November  25,  1495,  the  wc3th« 
was  exceptionally  cold.  On  December  ist  it  snowed  a  litUe 
and  then  the  Icmpcrature  rose  suddenly  and  lorrents  ol 
rain  fell.  When  this  had  lasted  for  two  days  and  a  half, 
on  the  4th,  the  sky  cleared  and  fine  weather  set  in. 
Presently,  the  Tiber  began  to  rise  with  extraordtnai)' 
rapidity,  and  submerged  all  the  lower  part  of  the  cit>'.  Just 
as  the  Cardinals  were  coming  out  of  a  Consistory,  the  flood 
reached  the  streets  round  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  in  a 
moment  turned  them  into  a  swirling  sea.  They  only  jiut 
succeeded,  with  j;reat  difficulty,  in  getting  across  the 
bridge.  Cardinal  Sctafcnati  found  it  impossible  to  reach 
his  palace  ;  when  he  turned  his  horse  the  water  was  up  to 
the  saddle.  "  After  dinner,"  saya  one  of  the  Venetians, 
"our  Ambassador  Girolamo  Zorzi  rode  out  to  look  at  tbc 
inundation.  We  made  our  way  towards  the  street  by  the 
river  bank  (called  Canal  del  Ponte  because  it  was  ao 
frequently  Roodcd),  and  found  the  whole  place  under 
water :  the  Poiue  Sisto  was  almost  covered  and  the  river 


•  Tlie  chief  aulhoritie*  on  tliis  lubjMt  irt  tlie  letters  of  two  Vene- 
tians from  Romp,  beiwc«n  the  ^ih  and  Sth  Dec.,  1495,  In  MAurtEBO. 
409-15.  C/.  also  Alleoretti.  854  ;  Se!4\rcca,  ss&  :  Dinrio  Ttmnst. 
316;  LANDUCa,  120;  C.\krESANi?s,  laoj;  Sicismokdo  Dtf  Coim. 
II.,  a?l ;  BOLUrr.,  St.  di  Suia.  Ital,  VI  l^  97.  For  the  notice  <tf  P. 
MartjT,  see  Gkhick,  45,  and  BtaXAVS,  102,  note  3.  For  ibe  im- 
pciraiory  processions,  see  Burchardi  niirium,  tl.,  352  sr^.  The 
hii;li-vrater  marks  wtlh  inscriptions  on  the  houK  of  the  Vcnclaui  Am- 
Misadur,  Via  del  Pani^so,  and  on  the  lai^adeof  Su  Maria  sopia  Minefwa, 
arc  K<^'en  by  Rkumotct,  III.,  1.  53S.  574;  tor  others  on  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  elsewhere,  sec  BOROATI,  101 ;  J.  CvSTlGUOKE,  Tmttto 
dcir  inondationc  del  Tc^'cre,  36-37  (Roma,  1599);  an*!  C^RCano^  II 
Tevere  e  le  sue  inond-izioni  (Rom-i,  1875).  S«e  ako  nKiosciil,  I* 
inondazioni  del  Tevcre  (Roma,  1876),  and  Narducci,  Bibliogiafia  del 
Tcvcrc  (Roma,  1876).  Tlie  m'crs  in  Loritbardy,  and  the  Rhone  abo 
ovenlovicd  their  bonkt  ai  the  *nme  limci  See  IJiario  FeiTaresc,  ^.  ti/. ; 
CaxpkiANUS,  f«e.  tit. ;  and  Fltrrer,  1 1.,  35.        -^ 
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wu  3tiU  rising,  roarin^r  fearfully  and  full  of  the  wreckage 
of  mills,  wooden  bridges,  and  cottages.  Wc  tried  to  go  to 
S"  Maria  del  Popolo  but  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  sight  of  the  falling  houses,  and  the  wretched  fugitives 
escaping  from  them,  was  so  heart-rending  that  we  could 
bear  it  no  longer  and  resolved  to  go  home.  The  water 
was  up  to  the  saddles  of  our  horses.  At  one  in  the 
morning  the  flood  reached  our  own  street  Wc  did  our 
best  to  dam  up  the  doors  and  windows  in  the  basement  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  wine  in  the  cellars,  but  in  vain,  the  water 
burst  Up  through  the  Boor,  and  had  not  the  sen-ants  taken 
the  casks  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  them  up  to  the 
story  above,  wc  should  have  had  none  left.  Presently  the 
rising  waves  washed  away  our  barricades,  and  in  a  moment 
the  court-yard  was  a  lake ;  the  servants  in  the  cellars  had 
to  fly  for  their  lives,  Our  neighbours  the  Flemings  were 
also  forced  to  fly,  laracntine;  the  loss  of  all  their  goods, 
which  they  had  to  leave  behind.  Our  landlord  Domcnico 
de'  Massimi  strove  in  vain  to  rescue  the  costly  comestibles 
with  which  his  shop  was  stocked.  The  water  came  pour- 
ing down  in  conflicting  streams  through  the  various  streets, 
and  everything  was  washed  away.  His  Shopmen  could 
only  save  themselves  by  swimming,  and  he  and  his  scr^'ants 
had  to  wade  through  the  water  breast-high.  His  loss  is 
estimated  at  4000  ducats.  Wc  provided  him  and  all  our 
neighbours  with  wine,  while  he  supplied  us  with  bread. 
The  water  continued  to  rise  till  the  evening  of  Saturday. 
In  our  court-j-ard  it  was  seven  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in 
tlie  street.  Nearly  all  the  city  was  in  the  same  plight. 
People  went  about  in  boats  reminding  us  of  our  own 
lagoons,  carrying  provisions  to  the  imprisoned  inhabitants 
of  the  houses."  In  many  places  the  water  rose  so  rapidly 
that  the  people  were  drowned  in  their  beds.  Many  lost  their 
lives,  and  a  still  greater  number  all  that  they  pos.sessed. 
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All  night  long  cries  of  distress  were  to  be  heard  from  those 
who  had  been  overtaken  by  the  waters.  For  three  boora 
a  terrific  storm  raged ;  it  seemed  as  though  vre  were  at  sea. 

The  distress  in  many  quarters  of  the  city  was  extreme  ^ 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  food  supply  an4i| 
of  the  wells.  "  Though  we  were  surrounded  with  water  * 
writes  the  Venetian  narrator,  quoted  above,  "  many  are 
perishing  with  thirst  even  at  this  moment.  In  Trastevete 
ic  is  feared  that  all  the  bridges  will  be  destroyed.  Many 
houses  and  palaces  have  fallen  and  their  inhabitants  have 
been  buried  under  the  ruins.  The  Mosaic  pavements  in 
the  cliurchcs  arc  broken  up,  the  tombs  are  burst  ;  all  the 
food  in  the  city  is  spoilt  Almost  all  the  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  drowned ;  the  herds  took  refuge 
in  the  trees  ;  many  died  of  hunger  and  cold,  others  con- 
trived to  reach  the  city  by  swimming  with  the  help  of 
uprooted  trees  or  branches,  and  arrived  half-dead.  It  is 
feared  that  no  crops  can  be  grown  next  year  tt-here  the 
water  has  been.  There  were  great  floods  in  the  reigns  of 
Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and  Martin  V.  but  never  one  like  this. 
Many  are  filicd  with  terror,  and  think  there  is  somcthi;^ 
beyond  nature  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  for  mc  to  say  anytliing 
on  this  point.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  there  will 
be  great  mortality  among  tlie  cattle,  as  has  always  been  tbe 
case  after  calamities  of  this  sort  These  parts  of  Rome 
have  suffered  so  much  thai  it  makes  the  heart  ache  to  see 
it.  The  Pope  has  ordered  processions  to  implore  tt 
mercy  of  God.     Rome,  December  4,  1495." 

On  the  night  of  Saturday  to  Sunday*  the  flood  slowly 


*  jth  to  6th  Tleceniber.    The  flood  did  noi  last  5  days  as  Lance^  it 
iup^Mfics,  from  the  date  (Tuesday,  Dec  S),  of  tlw  Venetian  accgunt; 
Petrus  Delphinui,  however,  sa}"s  expressly,  per  sex  et  trigmta   homs 
quana  videlicet   quiniaque  huius  niensis— the  water  had  continued  to 
n»e :  Ratnaldus,  ad  an.  1495.  »•  38- 
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began  to  subside.  "  Yesterday  morning  "  writes  a  Venetian 
to  his  friends  at  home  "  the  water  had  receded  out  of  the 
streets,  but  the  coyrt-yards  and  cellars  are  filled  with  dead 
animals  and  filth  of  all  sorts  ;  it  will  take  more  than  three 
months  to  cleanse  them.  The  damage  done  to  the  city  is 
incalculable;  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  hardly  suffice  to 
repair  it  The  boats  on  the  Tiber,  the  mills  and  all  the 
old  houses  are  destroyed,  and  all  the  horses  that  were  in 
the  stables  have  been  drowned.  In  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  mills  there  will  soon  be  no  bread  to  be 
had.  Thank  God  all  our  own  people  are  safe.  Many  of 
the  prjyoncrs  in  Torre  di  Nona  were  drowned.  The  moats 
surrounding  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  are  still  as  full  as 
they  can  hold  of  water.  Many  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyards  have  perished,  and  nearly  all  the  herds  of  cattle 
in  the  Hooded  districts.  On  Friday  e\'cning  a  poor  fellow 
was  fished  out  of  the  river  at  the  Ripa  Grande,  more 
dead  than  alive,  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  he  had 
been  caught  by  the  water  at  Monte  Rotondo,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  carried  down  all  that  way.  The  brothers  of 
S.  Paolo  came  to  see  our  Ambassador  yesterday  evening  ; 
they  said  the  water  in  their  church  was  up  to  the  High 
Altar  ;  you  know  how  high  that  is,  and  can  imagine  what 
it  must  have  been  in  other  places.  The  havoc  that  the 
Tiber  has  wrought  on  this  occasion  is  incredible.  I  could 
fill  a  quire  of  paper  with  marvels  and  with  the  account  of 
the  damage  the  city  has  sustained.  I  beg  your  EvccHency 
to  forward  this  report  to  Marino  Sanudo ;  in  very  truth 
since  Rome  has  been  Rome,  such  a  flood  as  this  has  never 
been  seen.  Rome,  December  S,  1495."  The  Venetian 
.A.nnalist  who  has  preserved  this  letter  estimates  the 
damage  to  the  city  at  30o,oc»  ducats. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  popular  imagina- 
tion was  vividly  impressed  by  such  a  calamity  as  this. 
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The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomcu-rah  was  recalled  ;  the 
Venetian  letter  of  December  8,  already  quoted,  speaks 
of  a  belief  in  many  minds  th.it  "the  judgments  of  God 
were  about  to  burst  on  the  city,  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  destroyed."  The  prevailing  excitement  found  vent 
ID  portentous  stories,  which  were  widely  circulated  and 
believed.  One  of  those  which  was  most  highly  credited 
was  told  of  a  monster  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  in  January  1496.  The  VcneUta 
Emxiys  describe  it  as  having  "the  body  of  a  woman 
a  head  with  two  faces.  The  front  face  was  that  of  an  ass 
with  long  ears,  at  the  back  was  an  old  man  with  a  beard. 
The  left  arm  was  human  ;  the  right  resembled  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant  In  the  place  of  a  tail  it  had  a  long  neck  with 
a  gaping  snake's  head  at  the  end;  the  legs,  from  the  feet 
upwards  and  the  whole  body,  were  covered  with  scales  like 
a  fish."*  The  Romans  looked  upon  this  and  other  reported 
marvels  of  a  simitar  character  as  omens  announcing  frcfh 
disasters, — war,  famine  and  pestilence.  In  other  parts  ol 
Italy  the  same  feeling  prevailed.  Thus,  the  strange  beast 
which  was  found  at  the  door  of  the  Cathetlral  of  Como 
was  thought  to  portend  the  approach  of  evil  times. f  Oi 
all  sides  men's  minds  were  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings. 


* 


*  M-VLIPIKKO,  423 ;  LanGI:,  18.  lAnge  nppcars  uoacqtaintcd  vritb 
Franc.  Rococioir*  wwk,  Dc  Monstro  in  Tyberi  rcpcn,  Mutinac  s.  a. 
(Ad  11!.  ac  eccelL.  prindpem  divum  Hcrculem  Fr.  K.  Multnensis  libcnns 
de  moiiMm  in  Ty!>cri  rcpcrtn  A.D.  i.jgs  [«,  fl.]).  A  copy  of  this  wnA 
from  (he  llibl.  Manioniiuui  tfoi  sold  \iy  auction  in  1893.  1  hnw  sought 
in  nin,  in  lite  Suite  Library  at  Munich  Aod  etiewhere,  for  n  copy  of 
this  rare  book. 

f  Tj\»5i:,  42>5,  see  al»o  p.  49  Jtf.,  nn  a  poem  by  the  Gemun' 
Humanift,  J&cob  Locker,  on  ihe  inunduiioii.  He  rtgards  the  6ood 
as  a  Divine  naming  to  Maximilian  tlint  he  should  go  to  Rome; 
Sebastian  Drani,  who  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  inundation,  take^t  the 
same  view.     On  the  insanilary  cnndilion  of  Rome'  in  January  1496, 
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The  mighty  voice  of  Savonarola  in  Florence  thundered 
prophecies  of  woe  upon  woa  "  I  announce  to  you  "  he 
cried  in  his  Lent  sermons  of  the  year  1496,  "  tliat  all  Italy 
wil!  be  convulsed,  and  those  who  arc  mo3t  exalted  will  be 
most  abased.  O  Italy!  trouble  after  trouble  shalt  befall 
thee ;  troubles  of  war  after  famine,  troubles  of  pestilence 
after  war,  trouble  from  this  side  and  from  that.  There 
will  be  rumours  u|>on  rumours — now  rumours  of  barbarians 
on  this  side,  then  rumours  of  barbarians  on  that.  Rumoars 
from  the  East,  from  the  West ;  from  all  sides  rumour  after 
rumour.  Then  men  will  yearn  for  the  visions  of  the 
prophets,  and  will  have  them  not  ;  for  the  Lord  saith, '  Now 
do  1  prophesy  in  my  turn.'  Men  will  lean  on  astrology, 
and  it  will  profit  them  nothing.  The  taw  of  the  priesthood 
shall  perish,  and  priests  be  stripped  of  their  rank;  princes 
shall  wear  hair-cloth  ;  the  people  be  crushed  by  tribulation. 
All  men  will  lose  courage,  and  as  they  Iiave  judged,  90  shall 
they  themselves  be  judged.*'* 

Sahvdo,  I.,  6.  Even  beFore  this,  from  the  sutuinn  of  1403  to  that  or 
1494,  Rome)<ad  bttr  viwtcd  bya  pestilence ;  see  Pieper  ;  Burchari/s 
Tajjebuch,  ly  ;  ami  Haf-SKR,  I  i  I.,  33S-&,  ed.  3.  Alexiinilcr  VI.  liad  leA 
Rome  on  ihc  z6th  Oct.,  1493,  in  consequence  of  the  epidemic,  and  did 
noi  return  UH  Dec.  19.  See  Piepeb,  ic^  39-30;  RiccoRni  di  Casa 
Saccki,  427,  and  *Ca!effini,  f.  312  of  Cod,  1.-1.-4,  in  'lie  Chigi  Library 
Rome. 

•  \'iLL.\Ri,  II.,  60  (Engl,  trans,).     C/.  aho  P.  Dclpliinua'  collection  in 
R.^YNALDUS,  ad  an.  1495,  n.  38. 
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BXPTTLSIOM    or  THE    FRENCH    FROM    NAPLES. — EXPEIDITIOS    OF 

'Bl&xiinLiAN  L    TO    iTAi-v,  —  Unsuccessful     Contest    of 
:■    ALXXANDER    VI.    WITH    TBB    OUS"",  —  MURDKR     OF     THE 
Duke  ot  Gandu.— The  Pope's  ScH£ME5  of  Reform, 

THBwithdmwal  of  Charles  VII I.  from  Italy  was  far  from 
bldudiiig  the  complete  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from 
Frendi  occupathm.  His  troops  ststi  held  the  impoitant 
fr(»ltier  fortress  of  Aeti  and  the  Florentine  castles,  to  keep 
the  road  across  tiie  Apennines  open,  while  ten  thousuid 
French  soldiers  yet  remained  in  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Charles  VIII.  himself  spoke  openly  of  returning,  and  the 
Florentines  were  doing  their  best  to  enable  him  to  do  sa* 
Thus  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Frendi 
should  be  got  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  quickly  ss 
possible;  but  although  Ferrantino'  was  supported  by  a 
contingent  of  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  under  the  cele- 
brated Gran-Capitano  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  it  seemed  far 
from  certain  that  he  would  succeed  in  accomplishing  this. 
They  still  held  their  ground  in  Calabria,  a  portion  of  the 
Abnizzi,  and  in  Terra  di  Lavoro;  Tarento,  Salerno,  Gaetz, 
and  other  strong  places  were  in  their  hands.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1496,  provisions  were  introduced  into  Gaeta 
by  French  ships,  together  with  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
men  and  a  store  of  ammunition.  In  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  the  Pope,  Virginio  Orsini  gratified  his  spite  against 

*  Deladorde.  674  seg.  i  Ulmann,  I.,  408. 
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the  Colonna,  who  were  fij^hting  on  Ferr.intino's  side,  by 
taking  ser\'ice  with  the  French,  who  achieved  some  successes 
in  the  AbruMi.* 

A  change  for  the  better  in  Charles'  fortuncfl  was  by 
no  means  impossible.  The  Pope  shewed  his  consciouancss 
of  the  danger  by  expending  a  large  sum  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  S.  Angelo,  and  he  often  personally  inspected  the 
works  during  their  construction.  The  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  Court,  now  that  no  French  ecclesiastics  ever  came  to 
Rome  for  Ihcir  benefices,  was  very  considerable.  "  In  spite 
of  all,  however,"  says  Sanudo,  "the  Pope  still  held  fast  by 
the  League. "t  The  Briefs  of  those  days  shewed  that  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  uphold  Ferrantino.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Lioneilo  Chcregato,  begged 
MaNimilian  I.  to  come  to  Italy.^ 

The  first  reverse  sustained  by  the  French  in  Naples  was 
consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Venice,  for 
which  Ferrantino  had  paid  by  handing  over  Krindisi, 
Otranto,  and  TranI  to  the  Republic.  The  French  general, 
Montpensicr,  now  saw  plainly  that  all  was  lost  unless  he 
could  obtain  efficient  help  from  the  King.  By  the  month 
of  April  1496,  the  French  had  hardly  any  footing  left  in 
Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro,§  Duke  Guido- 
baldo  of  Urbino,  who  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  sec 
the  Pope  turning  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Virginio 


*  SANinx).  Diaii,  I.,  8,  15,  34, 5a 

t  JiU,  t. 

X  /Ud.,  3,  6, 23-9 ;  and  COTTLOB,  Cam.  Apt,  186.  C/.  the  *»Brieft  to 
Caidinal  Cokmna,  6u.  Rome,  Nov.  17,  149;.  and  )ao.  16  and  to,  1496. 
(CohmtiA  Archives.)  On  the  iniuion  of  U.  Chcre^to,  sec  KAVNALDVS,a<l 
an-'49J.n-  '$■*'('.  In**Bnef,dat  Rora«,  Oct  26,  1495,  Aleitander  VI. 
(Wires  I  Imnann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  tupport  the  l*ipal  Le^lc. 
Stale  Atdiivci,  DubScldoTf,  Gcistl.  Archiv, 

3  Utd,  12,  18,  133:  Deuborde,  C-y. 
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Orstni's  possessions,*  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  League 
in  May.  By  the  end  of  June,  the  rest  of  the  French  army. 
with  Montpcnsier  and  Orsini,  were  shut  uptn  Atcllft,  situated 
in  the  HasiUcata,  and  a  month  later  they  were  forced  to 
capttulatc-t 

The  success  of  the  League  vr&s  complete;  and  when, 
on  its  renewal  on  July  i8,  1496.  England  also  joined  it,  h 
became  a  European  coalition.J  Shortly  afterwards  Maxi- 
milian 1.  appeared  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was  w^comed  at 
Mende,  near  Milan,  on  August  31,  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Carvajal.§  The  entire  force  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  numbtirtd  only  4000  men  ;  not  one  of  the  German 
Princes  put  in  an  appearance.     In  the  matter  of  funds  his 

*  Sanudo,  I.,  82, 141-3. 

t  /fiiL,  353  tfg.,  364  ;  and  also  Raciocpi,  La  CapitulaztODe  di  AieDa 
in  ihc  Arch.  St.  Napolic,  XVI.,  863  tff.  In  the  deed  of  capiiulaiion, 
Gonsolvo  fint  appears  with  the  t:itlc  of  Uraa-Capiuno,  under  which  tie 
French  wrolc  Capilan-Ci?i»i5ral,  See  Qiiiddc's  Zeiiicbr.  (tir  Gcsch..  IIL, 
4 1 2  uy.  TIic  book  of  the  Exchequer  of  Alexander  VI,  shews  thai  he 
wasAtill  supporting  Naples  in  the  autumn  of  U'A  See  Gomnii,Canx 
Ap.,  234. 

X  l-ANZ,  Actengeseh.  tvt  Gesch.  Karla  V^  Intrtidoction,  p.  38 ;  Ui.- 
HANH,  I.,  41 ;  ;  Bkown,  SliL  Papi,  I.,  347 ;  Bu.sCH,  EnglaiKl,  1.,  Ijj, 

387. 

S  Ur.MANN,  ].,  46s  s*f.  Cf.  443  xty.  on  the  energetic  action  of  I. 
Chercgalo.  See  on  this  Nuncid,  IjtJBli^,  Dispacd  <£  L.  de  Tollentn  tt 
di  L.  Cheregacn,  gjifjf,  Canajal,  who niu  appointed  Ijegate,  July 6,  1496 
(*Act-i  Consist,  in  the  ComT^istorial  Archives  and  Ravnalous  ad  an. 
N9'>i  ^-  3-4)1  ^^'as  comniissioncd  at  the  same  time  to  threaten  Cbailes 
Vllt.  tvith  Papal  censures,  unlcu  he  desired  from  the  war  against  Italy. 
Ilricf— cum  nci»  hodic— partly  in  Raynaldus  ad  an.  1496,  n.  5  ;  (be  wliole 
in  *'Ucgcst.  873,  f.  387  uq. ;  ibid.,  3S9  st^.  Faculties  for  C^irvajal,  als> 
daL  Rotne,  149^,  I'rid.  Non.  Jul.  A'  4".  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.) 
See  Appendix,  N.  3;,  Brief  of  July  34,  1496.  (State  Archives,  Milan.) 
On  Carvajal'3  departure.  |iily  29.  sec  Durchardi  Diarium,  11.,  391  j/y., 
and  *Acta  ConabL  In  lOK^ud  to  the  whole  history  of  tlw  Lc^tton,  cf. 
KossHACH,  45  it^. 
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case  was  even  worse,  Venice  failing  lo  produce  the  pro- 
mised subsidies.  The  Venetian  government  knew  from 
trustworthy  sources  that  Charles  had  no  real  intention  of 
resuming  the  war  in  Italy,  and  by  no  means  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor,  whom  they  liad  invited  undet  very 
different  circumstances.  His  well-chosen  plan  of  opera- 
tions added  still  more  to  their  disgust,  as  it  would  have 
effectually  barred  the  way  to  the  .iccomplishment  of  thdr 
designs  on  Milan.  He  purposed  to  force  Savoy  and  Mont- 
ferrat  to  join  the  League,  and  to  wrest  Asti  from  the  French, 
in  which  case  it  would  naturally  have  returiied  to  Lodovico  il 
Moro.*  They  adhered  to  their  policy  of  tacit  opposition  in 
spite  of  stringent  remonstrances  from  tlie  Pope.  "We  do 
not  consider,"  Alexander  wrote  on  the  4th  September,  1496, 
to  the  Doge,  "that  the  French  ought  to  be  Icf^  alone 
because  for  the  moment  they  are  not  attacking  us.  As 
long  as  they  refuse  to  evacuate  Naples  and  Ostia,  and  to 
withdraw  the  declaration  of  war  against  Italy,  and  continue 
daily  to  pour  troops  and  ammunition  Into  the  country,  to 
scud  war-.shi]>B  to  Gacta,  and  to  forbid  the  customary  mis- 
sions to  Rome, — in  short,  to  do  all  the  things  that  are  done 
in  time  of  war,  so  long  must  we  look  upon  them  as  enemies. 
They  want  not  the  will  to  do  worse  things,  but  only  the 
power.  We  see  all  the  signs  of  war  and  noneof  peace.  In 
going  on  with  the  war  and  occupying  the  passes  wc  arc  not 
attacking  them,  but  merely  defending  ourselves."  ■\ 


*  Ulmank,  1,,  449. 

i  SAmjDO,  395  7.  Charles  VIII.,  so  far  its  French  benefices  wen 
concerned,  set  himseir  re'iuluiely  co  resist  aU  paiTimngc  tlirough  the 
Ruman  Cotin,  and  lu  prevent  any  money  pa>'menis  passinK  from  France 
to  Rome.  In  June  1496, 11  v,ns  ciurcntly  reported  in  Fiaacc  thni  he 
intended  to  have  Cardinal  Ciulkuto  elected  as  the  nen-  I'ope.  See 
Ukosck,  Julius  II.,  7J.     On  die  relations  cfMaxtRiilian  I.  witbAlesuider 

1.,  see  Sanvdo,  I.,  4»,  44S,  and  Ulmann,  ).,  468  le^n  4S1.     Oo 
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All  his  remonstrances,  however,  were  inefTectual,  and 
Maximilian  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  bis  plans. 
He  therefore  now  resolved  to  endeavour  to  force  the  Floren- 
tines to  relax  their  hold  on  Pisa,  and  to  relinquish  the 
French  alliance,  by  possessing  himself  of  their  port  at 
Leghorn.  But  here,  too,  he  failed  mainl}'  for  want  of  the 
promised  and  indispensable  help  which  Venice  and  Milan 
still  withheld.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to 
the  Tyrol  thoroughly  di^Ubtcd  with  the  faitlilcss  Allia  who 
had  so  meanly  failed  to  keep  their  eng^cmcnts.* 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  VI.  was  busily  occupied  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  altered  conditions  in  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom to  carry  out  his  own  purposes.  "  By  Uie  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy  he  was  now  rclicvecl  from  the 
danger  which  had  hung  over  liiui  for  so  long."t  and  he  at 
once  set  to  work  to  crush  his  disloj'al  noble<L  "  The  French 
invasion  had  brought  to  light  the  utter  untrustworthincss 
of  the  Papal  feudatories.  The  great  majority  of  them,  and 
espcciallj'  those  who  were  most  powerful,  had  faithlessly 
abandoned  the  Pope  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Some,  regard- 
less of  their  oath  of  fealtj*,  had  simply  gone  o\'cr  to  the 
enemy;  others  had  made  separate  terms  with  him,  leaving 
thdr  sovereign  helpless  and  defenceless."! 


Uie  anxieties  and  apprehensions  of  Alexander,  see  IIuPLEK,  Rodrigo 
de  Borja,  66.  C/.  a  •Letter  from  Card.  A.  Sfona,  Sept  15,  1496,  whkfc 
saj*s  :  'N.  S>^  st»  in  gnuide  suspensioiie  de  quesii  modi  de  la  Ces,  M"*  E 
quali  non  lunmo  alia  R  Sua  clic  stino  cum  <[uclla  pnidentia  ct  nuann 
chft  reccrclutiia  il  bisogTio  commune  ct  U  ciuaIiU  de  queiti  tempi  pencu- 
Josi.    Sute  Airhives,  Milan. 

•  Ulmann,  1..  473  j/y.,  500  sff.,  ;iS-o;  HUBKR,  III.,  J45  at^.. 
ClPOLLA.  739  TIT- 

t  SlCISMONDO  DR"  CONTf,  II,   16$. 

J  Rohrbacher-Knopfler,  378,  who  justly  observes :  "  It  wat ; 
lulely  necessary  for  Alexander  to  take  meosuics  to  assert  h»  authorkyl 
a  tcaipoial  prince,  if  he  meant  to  preaerve  his  lemtury  from  a  aeries 
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The  most  guilty  of  all  were  the  Orsini;  it  was  their 
defection  which  had  practically  delivered  the  Pope  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  it  was  right  that  the  first  blow  should 
be  aimed  at  them.  Already,  in  February-  1496,  Virginio 
Orsini  had  been  proclaimed  a  rebel ;  *  as  he  and  his  family 
still  held  to  the  French,  on  the  ist  June  the  extreme  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  were  pronounced  against  them,  with 
confiscation  of  all  their  posscssions.f  Alexander  VI.  no 
doubt  intended  to  bestow  their  property  on  some  of  his 
relations.  J 

The  task  of  chastising  the  Orsini  was  assigned  to  Juan 
Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia,  Alexander's  son,  who  was  married 
to  tlie  first  cousin  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, and  who 
was  summoned  from  Spain  to  Rome  for  this  purpose.§ 
The  Pope  had  a  mistakenly  high  opinion  of  tlic  military 
talents  of  this  Prince.  When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  on 
August  10,  the  French  garrison  at  Atclla  had  already  been 

volcanic  explosions,  which  would  have  ended  in  th«  tola!  annihilation  of 
hi»  po^-cn,  both  icmpors]  and  spiritual."  Cf,  Dalan,  370 ;  MauRY 
in  the  Rn-.  Hist,  Mil.,  S5 ;  Hr.KU£«Rr>TH&it,  VIII.,  374. 

•  Scfl  *Brief  ta  tlie  Duke  of  Milan,  dai.  Rome,  Feb.  6,  I49(x  Slale 
Archives,  MiUin,  Aiitogr.,  III. 

♦  Sec  *Bul!c  Sacri  apostoLalus  ministcrio,  dat  Romac,  Xif^  Cal.  Jtinii, 
A°  4.'.  ReKKit  873,  f-  346  i<q„  341  sfq.  (Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.) 
Only  a  [Mtt  of  this  UuLl  \%  in  Kavnaldl'S,  nd  an.  1496,  n.  16. 

t  See  GREfiOKOVius,  VIIl.  383.  cd.  3  C3S8,ed.  4X  As  a  supplement 
u>  what  is  here  said  of  Oirdinal  FamcM;,  it  GCcm$  weU  to  olncrve  that 
on  July  i6»  1496^  a  •Brief  was  despotclietl  to  Vitcrbo  desiring  the  deijteni 
to  accord  a  favxjurable  reception  to  ihc  Cardinal  as  Legate  few  the  I'atri- 
mony.  While  a  second  *Bnef,  dated  Sept  15,  1496.  annoiinccs  the 
appointment  of  Juan  Borniii  as  Governor  of  Vitcrbo,  vrilh  Famese'a 
apptoval.  Both  *Uncfs  arc  in  the  Neapolitan  State  Archive*.  Perg. 
dell.  Ardi,  Famcse;  Ciiria  £ccl.,  n.  17,  18. 

g  I  found  iJiG  firat  meiuion  of  tlie  Pope's  wish  that  Gandia  should  oime 
to  Rome  in  a  *Rcpon  in  cypher  from  Card.  A.  Sbna,  dated  March  j, 
1496.    State  Arcluvcs,  Milan. 
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forced  to  capitulate.  The  eBcct  of  this  was  to  hand  over 
Virginio  Orsini  and  his  son  Giovanni  Giordano  to  Fcrran- 
tino.  who,  by  the  Pope's  orders,  kept  them  shut  up  in 
prison.  Thus  the  Orsini  ivere  deprived  of  their  ablest 
leader  and  chief.* 

This  was  an  opportunity  too  precious  to  be  lost  Exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  expc<lition  against  ihe  Orsini  were 
at  once  commenced,  and  the  Duke  of  Urbinowas  also  sum- 
moned. The  Duke  of  Gandia  had  already  in  September 
been  chosen  Legate  for  the  I'atrimony,  and  was,  on  the 
26th  October,  in  S.  Peter's,  appointed  Commander-Gcncial 
of  the  Papal  troops.  Besides  llie  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  Cardinal  Lunati  as  Legate.  On  the 
following  day  the  expedition  started  to  conquer  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini.  At  first  all  went  welt.  Scrofano, 
GaJera,  FormeUo,  and  Campagnano  were  rapidly  subdued, 
one  after  the  other.  Anguillara  opened  its  gates  without 
making  any  resistancaf 

•  BUBCHARDI   Diarium,  IL,  234-s  ;  HOriEx,  Rodrigo  de    Bcnja, 

+  C/.  SICISMONDO  DE"  CONTl,  II.,  l66  iij.  \  DESJARDIMS,  I^  696  ; 
BURCHARni  Diiiriiim,  II.,  336  j/f. ;  anti  Sanudo,  I.,  372  stq.  Cf.  also 
Baldi,  L,  163  seq.,  and  FUMi,  Altssandro  VI.,  88  stq.  A  •Brief  of 
Nov.  3,  1496,  conunands  A.  Sfona  to  take  pact  in  th«  war  agsitut  tbe 
Or»ini.  (St.-itc  Archives,  FIcwcnce,  Urb.EccL)  On  the  tlth  Novenaber, 
1496,  A.  Sforaa  writes  10  his  brother  from  Rome :  *S  k  inieso  cbd 
card  Urs'inv  eta  cum  olchuni  pochi  cavalli  in  qucUo  stuto  dc  Pcrosa  ct 
poi  u  en  jurtito,  nc  sin  ad  hon  si  sa  quale  csmino  habn  piliato.  (Slate 
Arcliives,  Milan.)  The  undated  »Decree,  in  virtue  of  which  Joh.  de 
BorsiiL,<3u>t  (j^iidle  etSuc»5c"IuIn'ta  .  .  .  .  cum  vcncrab.  fratribus  imm- 
tris  ciusdcin  S.  R.  E.  deliberuticne  iiutum"  is  appcinted  omnium 
gmiiiim  armigcrar.  nostninim  et  S.  K.  E.  capitaneuE  genenilis,  is  to  be 
found  in  Rcgcst  873,  f.  463.  Cf.  Regcst.  875  (AlcK.  VI.,  offic),  t  38. 
"Die  xxvr.  Octob.  1496,  ill"">*  doiiiiiius  doin.  Job.  dc  Borgia  Guandae 
Suessae,  etc.,  dux  ac  S.  R.  £.  capitaneus  gencralb  constilutiu  ad  prcnen- 
tiani  S.  U.  N'ipape  iissistcntibus  pluiibtis  r«>>dom.  S.  R.  £.  CardtnalU 
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The  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  lay  siege  to  the  family 
Castle  of  Bracciano.  This  majestic  fortress,  with  its  five 
round  towers,  still  crowns  the  height  above  the  blue  lake  In 
grey  and  massive  grandeur.  Here  the  whole  clan,  with  all 
their  forces,  was  assembled  The  youthful  AlWano,  with 
his  high-spirited  consort  Bartolomea,  Virginio's  sister,  com- 
manded the  defenders.  The  French  flag  floated  over  the 
towers,  and  the  war  cry  was  '  France.*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was  wounded,  and  tlius  the 
leadership  devolved  on  the  inexperienced  Dukcof  Gandia,* 
who  from  the  first  was  far  from  successful.  Simultaneously 
with  Hracciano,  Trevignano,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
had  also  been  invested,  but  without  result  No  progress 
was  made  until  the  end  of  November,  when  the  guns  which 
the  I'opc  had  borrowed  from  the  King  of  Naples  arrived, 
and  then  first  Isola.  and  soon  after  Trcvignano,  fell ;  but 
Bracciano  still  held  out.f  The  troops  suffered  much  from 
the  bad  weather  and  rain  ;J  when  winter  began  in  earnest 
it  was  still  more  difficult  to  keep  the  field.  The  besieged 
made  numerous  sorties  ;  detachments  appeared  e\'en  close 


bus  plurimUque  episcopis  el  prelaDs  in  ecclesia  principis  apostolor. 
fituta  ml-iKii  sdllcmni  H.  Spiiiius  de  huiusinodi  capiunenttu  officio 
fidditcr  c^ercencio  et  administnnda  in  fnanibiu  prebll  S.  D.  N.  pape 
ileblium  prestiiil  in  Tonna  solita  iuramcnttini  vexillumque  S.  R.  1%.  .  .  .  . 
per  nianus  cjusdcm  S.  D.  N,  iraditum  scrvaiis  solitis  solleninitiidbus 
rccepit  iictualtler  et  nlla  solita  inMittnia  ut  est  inons.  iitcph.  dc  Narnii, 
Cam.  Ap.  nnL  ro^tus.     Secret  Archi\'es  of  the  Vatican. 

•  Sanudo,  I.,  376. 

t  /Wi,  419;  Ualaw,  v.,  371. 

Z  'to  excn:ita  quale  ^  in  la  iinpresa  dc  li  Ursini  n  tn^va  anchors  ad 
Tiiv^lnnc)  non  cKtciido  p(i»sui(>  prima  r.lie  hen  arivare  IVrtig^lbiu  regia 
ID  cainpo,  la  quale  bcendo  \o  eflecto  si  spent  expugoam  in  bievi  quello 
k>co  et  K.  S.  lara  procedcrc  alia  imprcsa  ctiam  che  (in  qui  iiiao  temp] 
pluvto»i  ct  pc3»int.  A.  Sfuna  to  hli  brother,  dat.  Koine,  Nov.  33, 1496. 
Stsie  Archives,  Milan. 
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under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  the  party  of  the  Orisini 
began  to  stir  in  a  very  disquieting  manner.  The  Pope  was 
beside  himself;  his  illness  on  Christmas  Day  was  attri- 
buted to  vexation  at  the  ill-success  of  his  army.  Reinforce- 
ments were  despatched  to  Bracciano,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
at  last,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  starvation,  the  garrison 
would  be  compelled  to  yield,*  It  certainly  could  not 
have  held  out  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  force  which 
Vitellozzo,  the  tyrant  of  Citti  di  Castello,  and  Carlo  and 
Giulio  Orsini,  with  the  help  of  French  gold,  were  able 
to  send  to  its  assistance.  The  approach  of  these  troops 
obliged  the  Papal  army  to  raise  the  siege  and  withdraw 
the  artillery  to  Anguitlara  for  security,  while  the  rest 
of  the  forces  went  forth  to  encounter  the  new  enemy. 
They  met  at  Soriano  on  January  25,  1497,  and  the  battle 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Papal  troops.  Guido- 
baldo  was  taken  prisoner,  Gandia  was  wounded,  and  their 
army  completely  routed ;  the  Orsini  were  now  masters  of 
the  Campagna.-f 

Alexander  VI.  now  made  peace  as  quickly  as  possible 
(on  the  sth  of  February).    All  their  castles  were  restored  to 

*  SlGlSMONDO  DF.'  CONTI,  II.,  169  ;  SanudO,  I.,  404  scg.,  409  seq.  ; 
BURCHARDl  Diarium,  II.,  344  seq.  The  Pope's  indisposition  is  men- 
tioned by  A.  Sforza  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  Dec.  21,  1496.  State 
Archives,  Milan. 

+  SaNUDO,  I.,  451  seg.,  462  seg.,  464  seq.,  468,  472  scg.,  484  Jiy., 
490  seq.,  491  s,q.  ;  SiGlSMONDO  DE'  CONTi,  II.,  171  seq.  ;  Diario  di 
S.  TOMMASO  DI  SiLVESTRO,  79  seq.  ;  and,  amongst  modem  writers, 
HoFLER,  Rodrigo  de  Borja,  71.  See  also  Baldi,  I.,  175  seq.,  180, 
and  FUMi,  Aless^nclro  VI.,  89,  90.  The  day  of  the  battle  is  variously 
given  by  different  writers.  GreGOROVIUS,  VII.,  383,  ed,  3  (389,  ed.  4), 
names  Jan.  23;  Burchardi  Diarium,  II.,  353,  Jan.  24;  Ba LAN,  371, 
the  26th ;  S.ANUTO,  he.  cit.,  the  25th.  In  Sigismondo  de"  Conti,  II., 
19s,  the  site  of  the  Ijatile  is  mentioned  as  '  proelium  Bassanense  '  instead 
of  the  name  now*  in  use. 
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tlie  Orsini  on  payment  of  50,000  golden  florins,  the  Pope 
only  rclaining  Anguillara  and  Cervetri.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino  was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and  remained  iti 
prison  in  Soriano;  he  had  later  to  ransom  himself.* 

The  i'opc's  Unfortunate  attack  upon  the  Orsini  left  him 
in  an  extremely  isolated  position.  The  only  friend  whom 
he  could  now  trust  was  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  General 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  on  whom  he  had  recently  be- 
stowed the  title  of  "  Catholic. "t  On  the  19th  February 
Gonsalvo  came  to  Rome,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  of  three 
days,  proceeded  with  600  horsemen  and  1000  foot  soldiers 
to  attack  Ostia,  which,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  was 
a  standing  menace  to  the  Pope.  On  the  yth  March  it  was 
forced  to  yield.t  About  the  same  time  the  Pope  decided, 
by  his  own  pcrsona.1  authority, to  deprive  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Roverc  of  his  biinefices,  and  his  brother  Giovanni, 
who  had  sided  with  VitelloKzo,  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Romc.§ 

On  the  15th  ol  March,  t497,  Gonsalvo  dc  Cordova  and 
the  Diikc  of  Gandia,"  the  one  an  able  general  and  states- 
man, the  other  a  mere  stage  prince  bcdixcned  witli  orna- 
ments and  tinsel,"  returned  to  Rome.  ||  Modem  writers 
assert  that  the  Spanish  leader  seriously  remonstrated  with 


•  SicisMOXDo  DE?  COMTt,  II.,  173;  Malipiero,  484-5;  Sanuto, 
1-1  506,  527,  547,  556,  S76,  635 ;  UUKCHARDI  Diarium,  II.,  355  ;  GrB- 
iWRovros,  VII..  384,  cd.  3  {390,  c(I.  j). 

t  SASirro,  [.,  434;  U.,  4Z4  \cf,  TosiMASim,  Machiavelli,  I.,  yty). 
The  date  given  by  Prescott,  IU  38,  ts  wronii. 

t  How  difrii:uli  the  French  nt  OntL^  had  made  the  provisioning  of 
Rome,  may  be  seen  tn  ihc  Diario  Fcrnxrue,  yio.  On  lh«  loking  of 
Ostia,  «e  Sanuto,  I.,  539,  547,  553-6;  Hurchardi  Diaritinn,  II., 559} 
Balak,  373  :  Beraaldcz  m  HOfler,  Kodrigo  dc  Boija.  72. 

I  Sawuto.  I.,  5SS- 

[j  HdPLEB,  Rodn^-o  de  Borja,  731  cf.  BtTRCHARPI  Dianum,  II., 
358  i/f . 
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Alexander  on  his  nepotism  and  hii  mfacoBduct ;  bHt  i 
ll  no  mention  of  tills  in  contempofaneom  anthorities.* 

There  was  certainly  occasion  enou^  liar 
itnnces,  considering  the  life  Alexander  was  dien 
and  his  partiality  towards  his  fomOy.  It  wasabcwt  AbtiMe 
that  Cardinal  Peraudl  said  to  the  Floientine  Envogr.  *  Wkoi 
I  think  of  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  some  of  the  CaidiMlitl 
shudder  at  the  Idea  of  residing  at  the  Court;  I  willkne 
notiilflg  to  say  to  It  unless  God  reforms  His  ChnrdL'f  in 
Rome  also  Alexander  was  extremely  inqtopolar,  na^Bl^ 
because  he  had  surrounded  himsdf  almost  exdndfclr  «l^ 
Spaniards.^  Since  February  1496  the  Spanish  par^  ia  tfie 
^lege  of  Cardinals  had  recdved  a  great  bcccmIom  of 
strength ;  on  the  19th  Alexander  had  added  fadr,  nuady 
—Juan  Lopez,  Bartotomeo  Martini,  Juan  de  Castvo^  aod 
hit  sister's  son  Juan  Borgia,  to  the 'five  wi^dh  It  alrni^ 
contained.^  -  In  May  1497  Juan  Borgia  was  made  Legate 

•  Creighton,  hi.,  2SJ,  n.  3  i  BROSCH,  Julius  II.,  77,  doubts  this, 
which  Pkescott,  II.,  69,  stated  as  a  fact. 

t  Thuasne,  Il.,668.  C/:  Schneider,  Peraudi,  48.  On  Alexander's 
imtnonkl  life,  Sanuto  I,,  369,  relates  appalling  thin{^ ;  this  passage  has 
already  been  cited  in  Civ.  Catt,  March  1873,  p.  717,  and  in  GR£Goro- 
VIU5,  Lucreiia  Boipa,  88 ;  no  doubt,  in  all  such  tales  there  is  an  element 
of  scandalous  exaggeration,  still  enough  remains  that  is  unquestioaably 
true.    Cf.  CiPOLLA,  746. 

I  C/.  Report  of  A.  von  Harfr(33-34),  who  was  in  Rotne  at  Easter,  1497. 

§  *Acta  Consist,  in  the  Consistorial  Archives  (with  a  wrtrng  date, 
Febr.  39).  BURCHARDl  Diarium,  II.,  264  ;  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1496, 
n.  39  sef. ;  SaKUTO,  II.,  31,  53  seg. ;  PANVINms,  334 ;  CaRDELLA,  271 
stf.  On  Card.  Colonna's  vote,  see  Brief  of  Febr.  15,  1496  (Coloona 
Archives),  in  Appendix,  N.  33  and  N.  34  (Decree  in  Secret  Archives 
of  the  Vatican).  According  to  Panvinius,  in  the  same  year,  Alexander 
published  Luigi  d'Aiagona,  who  had  already  been  created  dm  petto,  as 
Cardinal  Deacon  of  S^*  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Carsella,  374,  fdaccs 
the  publication  in  the  year  1497,  and  gives  further  particulars  rcsaidtnc 
this  Prelate. 
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of  i'crugia.*  On  the  7th  June  a  secret  Consistory  was  held, 
in  which  the  Duchy  of  Beiicvento  and  the  cities  of  Tcrra- 
clna  and  Pontecorvo  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Gandla 
and  his  legitimate  male  descendants.  Out  of  the  27  Car- 
dinals who  were  present,  Piccolomini  was  the  only  one  who 
raised  his  voice  against  this  alienation  of  these  Church 
lands,  and  his  remonstrance  was  unavailing.  According  to 
the  Spanish  iiistorian  Zurita,  the  Ambassador  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  had  also  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  injury  to  the  Churcli  and  to  Chris- 
tendom.f 

These  distinctions,  conferred  at  the  cost  of  the  Churcli  on 
a  man  who  had  shewn  himself  such  an  incapable  com- 
mander in  the  field,  were  made  all  the  more  scandalous  by 
the  Duke's  notorious  immorality.  On  the  8th  of  June  the 
Pope  appointed  Cardinal  Ciesar  Borgia,  Legate  for  Naples, 
where  he  was  to  crown  the  new  King  Fcderigo.J 

On  the  14th  June  a  banquet  was  given  in  thevinc}-ard  of 
Vanozza,  close  to  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  at  which  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  and  his  brother  Ca:sar,  with  many  of  their  friends, 
and  among  tliem  Juan  Borgia,  were  present  It  was  some- 
what late  in  the  evening  when  the  two  brothers,  vAth 
Cardinal  Juan,  mounted  their  mules  in  order  to  return  to 
the  Papal  palace.  Close  to  the  Cesarini  palace,  where 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  was  then  residing,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  took  leave  of  his  companions,  saying  that  he  was 

•  mmCHMlDi  Diarium,  II.,  368;  RAVHAlXtUS,ad  an.  1496,0.  39  41; 
and  Matarazzo,  &</. 

t  Sanuto,  [^  O50 :  DURCllAKfJl  Diarium,  It,  386  jfy. ;  Zubita.  V., 
133  '•V-:  DOHt^lA,  Dcnevenln,  III.,  430;  CONTATOaE,  Hist.  TcrfBC, 
137. 

J  BUKCMARDi  Diarium,  11.,  387  :  R.hnai.dus,  ad  an,  1497,  a  ^Uf. ; 
Saxuto,  I.,  650,  here  mentions  oppoiiiion  from  the  Cardinals.  See, 
on  ihc  other  hand,  Aidi.  5L  Napolit.,  XV.,  226. 
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going  to  pay  a  visit  which  he  wished  to  make  unattended. 
The  others  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  an  ade- 
quate number  of  servants  with  him,  but  he  refused,  and 
disappeared  into  the  darkness,  accompanied  by  only  one 
groom  and  a  man  in  domino,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  the  feast,  and  who  for  the  last  month  had  visited 
him  daily.  When  he  got  to  the  Piazza  dc^jli  Ebrei  be 
dismissed  the  groom,  also  desiring  him  to  wait  an  hour  for 
htm,  and  if  he  did  not  return  by  the  end  of  that  time  to 
go  back  to  the  palace.  Then  he  took  the  domino  up  on 
the  mule  behind  him  and  rode  off,  whither  no  one 
knew. 

When,  on  the  following  morning  (June  1$),  his  con- 
fidential servants  found  that  he  did  not  return,  they  sent 
word  to  itie  Pope.  Alexander  was  a  good  deal  disturbed, 
but  both  he  and  the  servants  consoled  themselves  with  the 
probability  that  tlie  Duke  might  be  engaged  in  some 
gallant  adventure,  and  was  afraid  of  compromising  himself 
if  he  were  seen  to  leave  the  house.  WTicn,  however,  night 
came  on,  and  still  the  Duke  was  missing,  the  Poiie'.*!  distress 
became  acute,  and  he  commanded  that  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  uhat  had  happened  to  him. 
All  Rome  wa3  filled  with  dismay  and  apprehension  ;  many 
of  the  citizens  closed  their  shops  and  barricaded  their  doois ; 
there  was  no  knowing  what  the  enemies  of  the  Rorgia  might 
do.  Excited  Spaniards  went  about  the  streets  witli  dnrnni 
swords.  The  Orsini  and  Colonna  called  their  troops  to- 
gether. At  last  the  groom  was  found  badly  wounded  and 
unable  to  give  any  information  ;  and  soon  after,  the  Duke's 
mute  was  caught,  the  stirrups  bearing  traces  of  a  struggle ; 
but  of  the  Duke  himself  nothing  could  be  heard.  At  length, 
on  tlic  i6th  June,  the  searchers  were  put  on  the  right  track 
by  a  Slavonian  timber  merchant,  whose  yard  was  close  to 
the  Hospital  of  his  nation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.     He 
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was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  w.itch  at  night  over  his  property, 
and  deposed  to  having  seen  on  Thursday, "  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  two  men  come  out  of  the  street  to  the  left 
of  the  Hospital  and  return  again,  after  having  looked  round 
cautiously  in  all  directions,  as  though  to  see  if  the  coast 
were  clear.  Soon  after,  two  other  men  appeared  from  the 
same  place,  and  after  looking  about  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  seeing  no  one,  made  a  signal.  Upon  this  a  horseman 
issued  from  the  lane,  riding  a  white  horse,  and  carrying  a 
corpse  in  front  of  him,  the  trunk  and  legs  hanging  on  cither 
side  of  the  horse,  being  supported  by  the  two  men  whom 
he  had  seen  at  first.  The  other  two  carried  dark  lanterns, 
and  when  tlic  ghastly  cortege  had  reached  a  place  on  the 
bank  where  rubbish  was  shot  into  the  river,  the  men  took 
the  body  and  hurled  it  into  the  water,  flinging  it  as  far  as 
they  could.  The  horseman  asked  iftheyhad  thrown  it  well 
in,  to  which  they  replied, '  Right  well,  Signor,'  and  then  the 
five  men  disappeared  down  the  street  which  leads  to  the 
Hospital  of  S.  James."  When  the  man  was  asked  why  he 
had  not  informed  the  authorities,  his  answer  was  significant 
of  the  slate  of  Rome  under  the  Borgia.  "  In  the  course  of 
my  life,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  more  than  a  hundred  bodies 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  at  this  spot,  and  never  heard  of  any 
one  troubling  himself  about  them." 

Hen  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  drag  the  river,  and 
about  mid-day  of  the  same  day,  a  body  was  found  not  far 
from  S"  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  close  to  a  garden  belonging 
to  Cardinal  Ascanlo  Sforza.  It  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia.  The  tlwoat  had  been  cut,  and  it  bore  nine  ghastly 
wounds.  His  purse,  containing  40  ducats,  and  his  rich 
garments  were  untouched.  Robbery,  therefore,  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  murder.  Tlie  corpse  was  taken  at 
L  once  to  S.  Angelo  and  thc-e  washed  and  clothed  in  ducal 
^Hrobea,  and  then  taken  on  an  op^n  bier  to  lie  in  slate  at 
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S"  Maria  del  Popolo.  Ir  .idditionto  the  Duke's  sulteand  the 
Spanish  aotl  Milanese  Envoys,  many  prelates  and  other  per- 
sons joined  the  procession.* 

"When  Ak-Nandcr  VI.  heard  that  the  Duke  liad  been 
murdered  and  his  body  thrown  like  carrion  into  the  Tiber, 
he  was  perfectly  overcome ;  he  shut  himself  up  ui  his  room, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  wept  bitterly.  Krom  Wednes- 
day c\'cning  until  Sunday  morning  he  neither  ate  nor 
drank,  nor  had  he  a  moment's  sleep  from  Thur&dAy  morn- 
ing till  Sunday."  So  says  Jakob  Burchard,  though  wc  seek 
in  vain  for  any  account  of  the  murder  itself  in  his  pages^-f 
There  were  many  indications   that   the  crime  had  been 

•  The  above  is  taken  from  BVRCHARm  Diarium.  II.,  387  <50,  which 
ill  all  cs«cntin.l  [mints  agrrcs  ulth  itic  Venetian  Kcport  in  Sanuto,  1 , 
651 :  the  Mantuan  Report  tn  Arcb.  St.  Rom,  XI.,  309  srq. ;  the  extnci 
Trom  the  letter  of  a  Venetian  nmbas»adnr  in  S.v.N'irro,  I.,  65 1  -jz  (the 
date  June  1 5,  cannot  apply  to  the  uliolc  of  th«  Idler, »  tlie  fuicling  cf 
the  body,  which  did  not  take  place  til!  ihc  i6th,  U  tnenlioncd) ;  the  letter 
in  Maupikro,  VII.,  I,  4S9-91,  and,  with  jomc  variaiions,  ui  SanUTO^ 
I.,  65S-59i  tIu)(olinus  Mnthaus'  letter  in  SakITTO,  I.,  657-581  and 
a  •I)e«pfttrh  of  the  Fcrrarcsc  chronicler  Cariuimi,  Aitcd  Rnnvc,  June  16, 
t497.  in  Ihc  Slate  Archives,  Modeux  The  fehpmian  who  found  the 
body  received  10  duaits ;  c/.  the  entry  in  the  Roman  State  Archives  in 
VriaRTe,  CiJsar  Borgia,  1.,  ui.  In  Tcgard  to  the  disco%cry  of  the 
corpse,  f.  Bilia,  on  June  16, 1497,  writes  asfoilow^to  (be  Dukcof  Milan  : 
'*E1  corpo  del  5,  duca  de  Gandia  fo  trovato  hogi  a  moodi  n«l  Tcvero 
vei^o  S.  Maria  del  ixipulo  et  nnn  molto  discoatu  dal  glardino  dc  Moos. 
Rno  Havcvn  fcrita  nela  gob,  nd  pcclo  ct  ut  una  coiia  a»ai  disconde 
CI  era  vcstito  del  sayo  suo  con  il  cindo  et  il  pugnale.  Subito  fo  partato 
in  castcUo  dove  £  stato  tcnuto  Gn  pasula  le  23  horc,  ct  la  si  ^  diclo  die 
■ndo  N.  S.  per  vedertot  Al  honi  predicla  fo  levaio  ve»litn  alb  ducale  et 
.icrompa^Rlo  AxW  m'i  omtori  Hispano  ct  de  V.  K.K.  can  molli  piehit]  et 
grande  numcro  dc  altrc  pct^onc  ci  con  itiolti  frati  inantc.  Lliano  povtato 
al  populo  a  scpcllire.  Non  ho  anclic  iutcMi  ae  li  fiiiano  atlrc  cxequie ; 
facendtMi  faro  I'oflicio  dcbiito  a  me."  This  letter  ii  crraoeously  placed 
in  the  year  1498  in  the  Milanese  Slate  ArchK'CS. 

t  BtntcUAKDi  Dianum,  11.,  390^1. 
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planned  long  before  and  carried  out  with  great  skill.*  The 
only  person  who  could  have  told  in  which  direction  the 
Duke  had  gone  was  the  groom,  and  he  had  been  rendered 
incapable  of  saying  anything.  The  time  that  had  elapsed 
before  the  body  was  found  was  a  great  advantage  for  the 
murderers,  enabling  them  to  obliterate  all  traces  which 
might  have  led  to  their  discovcr>'.t  In  Rome  all  sorts  of 
wild  rumours  were  flying  about,  which  rapidly  developed 
into  still  wilder  taics.  The  consternation  and  distress  in 
the  Papal  palace  were  unexanipled.j  The  complete  failure 
of  the  police  to  discover  anj'thing  left  a  free  field  for  the 
invention  of  any  amount  of  myths.  Suspicion  fell  first 
■upon  the  Orsini  and  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  who  had  a 
short  time  before  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  Duke.  This, 
however.did  not  prevent  many  others  from  being  suspected, 
amongst  whom  were  Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  murdered  Prince,  Cardinal  SanseverJno,  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  the  rebels  of  Vitcrbo,  and  Count  Antonio  Maria 
della  Mirandola.  Many  beliei-ed  that  the  Duke  had  fallen 
a.  victim  to  the  jealou5:y  ot  some  Roman  hu-iband.^ 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  Governor  of  the  City  received 

*  In  ogni  modo  si  crcdc  sia  stato  gran  maestro,  says  tlw  Florentine 
Envo>-  oa  tJw  1 7lh  June.    Sec  Thv.\sne,  II.,  669. 

t  HijTl.tR,  KAdrigodcIiorj.!,  77,  rightly  lays  great  strcsj  on  this  point. 

J  •La  cone  ft  «0ltO5opr2,  •Letter   ftoiii   Carittuni,  June  16,  1497. 
State  Archives,  Modcna. 

g  Se«,  in  4<ldilii>n  to  letter  already  referred  to  .ibove,  the  Diario 
Femircse,  34.5  ;  the  Florentine  Reporl  in  Thuasse,  1 1,,  669 ;  and  llie 
•Report  of  ?.  Wlia  to  the  DuVc  ot  Milan,  Knrne.  June  16,  1497  :  'Qua 
aftpicsso  cl  vulgo  k  staio  quAkhc  oppinionc  the  Mon"  R*""  non  habb 
fiKto  fere  qucsto,  ehc  i  fori  de  omnc  rasone  ci  vcnut ;  «  il  risjiecio  che 
ti  nun-eva  era  la  ingluria  quale  fu  facta  proximamente  alia  R.  S.  Sua  de 
caserli  impdcoti  alcuni  servitor!  suoi.  (C/.  Sakito,  I.,  843.)  I'ci  sus- 
picono  del  R""  S.  Scrchno  chc  credo  sia  mcdenmaincntc  falso.  Stale 
Archii.-e4,  Milan. 
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orders  from  the  Pope  to  have  all  the  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  thoroughly  searched  up  to  S**  Maria  del 
Popolo.  The  Palace  of  Canlinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  who  on 
the  previous  day  had  sent  a  confidential  account  to  his 
brother  in  Milan  of  the  event,  was  included  in  the  investi- 
gation.* The  Cardinal  commended  the  action  of  the  Pope, 
and  remarked  that  he  would  have  been  still  better  pleased 
If  tl]e  examination  had  been  made  the  day  before;  be 
begged  that  the  Governor  would  begin  with  his  housa 
Out  of  considerations  of  persona!  dignity  he  absented  Wni- 
self  from  his  palace  for  the  time ;  he  told  the  Milanese 
Envoy  that  the  Governor  of  the  City  liad  infurmcd  him 
that  amongst  the  Duke's  papers,  letters  had  been  found 
from  Fabrizio  Colonna  earnestly  warning  him  against  a 
Romnn  citi2en  in  whom  Gandia  had  great  confidenctf 
On  the  2oih  June,  Cardinal  Ascanio  wrote  to  his  brother: 
"Although  all  possible  pains  have  been  taken,  as  yet 
nothing  certain  has  been  discovered  either  as  to  the  place 
of  the  murder  or  the  person  who  did  it  The  Duke  was  > 
last  seen  that  night  close  to  the  cross  in  the  street  leading 
to  5"  Maria  del  I'opolo  ;  it  is  thought  that  the  crime  wfts 
committed  somewhere  near  this  cross,  because  both  horse- 
men and  others  on  foot  were  seen  there.  The  uncertainty 
which  prevails  has  given  rise  to  many  different  conjectUTe& 
Some  think  it  had  to  do  with  a  love  affair ;  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  the  Orsini,  and  Cardinal  Sanscvcrino  have  also 
been  suspected.     Again,  it  is  said  that  some  of  my  people 

•  Tliifi  letter  (w  he  found  in  CuECOROVius,  VII.,  390,  n.  t,  ed.  3; 
396,  D.  I,  ed.  4)  gives  e»eniblly  tbe  same  account  u  that  in  the  man- 
tive  in  tlic  icxi ;  though,  m  KnOpfler,  Tod  dcs  Hcnogs  von  GaiMfii, 
449,  jui^lly  oKfcrves,  A«canio  was  not  likely  la  dUjtbjr  any  cooMdciami 
<oi^-anls  the  V'ntioin,  his  trljitions  with  the  Papal  coun  being  U  thai  time 
&T  from  friendly. 

f  **P.  Bilb  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Roine,  June  17,  1497.  Saie 
Archive*,  Milan, 
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may  have  done  it  on  account  of  the  recent  quarrel  with  the 
Duke.  Finally,  it  has  been  asserted  that  cither  Giovanni 
Sforza  of  Pesaro  or  his  brother  Galeazzo  is  the  murderer." 
At  the  end  of  his  epistle  Ascanio  refers  to  letters  from  his 
brother  saying  that  Giuvanni  Sforza  had  come  to  Milan,  and 
that  his  brother  Galeazzo  had  never  left  Pesaro.  '*  Although 
it  is  incredible,"  he  continues,  "that  cither  of  them  should 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  act,  still  I  am  glad  that 
Giovanni  has  written  here  to  prove  that  he  and  his  brother 
are  innocent.  Now  that  it  is  known  that  he  had  gone  to 
Milan  and  that  Galeazzo  had  not  left  Pesaro,  people  here 
arc  starting  fresh  hypotheses,  and  seeking  in  all  possible 
ways  to  find  out  the  truth."* 

In  corroboration  of  this,  there  is  a  letter  to  Giovanni 
Bcntivoglio  of  June  zoth,  1497,  which  says  "  two  days  ago 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  of  Pesaro  was  openly  spoken  of,  as 
the  assassin;  now  this  is  no  longer  believed.  All  sorts  of 
contradictory  opinions  arc  held.  But  since  every  word 
and  every  judgment  connected  unth  this  affair  is  beset 
with  doubt  and  danger,  I  leave  the  matter  to  those  whom 
it  concerns.  .  The  Pope  is  deeply  distressed  at  the  loss  he 
has  sustained,''  and  is  minded  to  change  his  life  and 
become  a  different -man.  He  has  gone  to  S.  Peter's  and 
intends  to  erect  the  Tribune  for  the  High  Altar  there, 
according  to  the  d&Mjrn  of_  Nicholas  V.,  which  will  cost 
50.000  ducats ;  in  S'"  Maria  Maggiore  there  is  also  to  be  a 

*  Sec  A|>peiiHix,  N.  39,  wlierp  ihi-;  hiilicrto  unknown *I.eitfr  is  pnnte<). 
1  found  il  among  the  unctassilicd  papers  in  the  Milanese  Sate  Archives, 
which  Cregarm^ua  lias  almo&t  complcidy  neglected  ThuSi  a  Vcnetinri 
Kepnrt  of  lh«  17th  Jun«  is  entirely  iiUse,  which  states  tha.t  Giovanni 
Sforta  vis  in  K(tmc,  acLomjunied  the  Duke  into  a  vinryaid,  tlieni 
atmngled  him,  and  ihcn  threw  the  hoAy  into  the  Tiber,  the  motive 
bdofi  jealousy  of  Lucrem.     M.VUPIERO,  490.     This  atory  is  furtlier 

^       developed  by  Matahazj-o,  71.    C/.  Ks^vvLtx,  Death  of  the  Uiike  of 

^ftCandia,  ui  seq. 
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nevf  Tribune  for  the  Papal  Benediction,  and  already  3O00 
ducats  have  been  setJ4»rt  for  this.  Moreover  yester- 
day in  the  Consistory  he  promised  a  reform  of  the  Church,| 
both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  and  appdnted 
a  commi^iT^ion  of  six  Cardinals  and  three  Prelates  for  this 
purpose.  Finally  he  announced  his  intention  of  equipping 
forty  squadrons,  but  will  have  no  Roman  Barons  among 
them.  It  is  thought  that  he  will  give  the  command  to 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  is  a  truly  able  and  worthy 
man.  He  has  also  promised  many  otlicr  excellent  things; 
time  will  soon  shew  whether  he  Is  in  earnest."* 

In  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Consistory  of  June 
19th,  we  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  Venetian  Ambas- 
sador and  a  letter  from  Ascanlo  Sforza.  It  was  attended 
by  all  tlic  Cardinals  in  Rome,  excepting  Ascanio,  and. 
in  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  League,  by 
the  Ambassadors  of  Spain,  Naples,  Venice  and  Milan. 
After  the  Cardinals  had  each  severally  offered  their  con- 
dolences, the  Pope  addressed  them  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
freely  gave  vent  to  his  grief.  "  The  blow  which  has  fallen 
upon  us "  he  said.  •  is  the  heaviest  that  we  could  possibly 
have  sustained.  We  loved  the  Duke  of  Gandia  more  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  We  would  give  seven  Tiaras  to 
be  able  to  recall  him  to  life.  God  has  done  this  in  punish- 
ment foroursins,  for  the  Duke  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
this  mysterious  and  terribic  death.  It  lias  been  said  that 
Giovanni  Sforza  is  the  criminal-  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  equally  so,  that  neither  his  brothft 
nor  the  Duke  of  Urbtno  are  guil^;  may  God  forgive  the 
murderer.  Wc,  on  our  part,  arc  rcsoK'cd  to  amend  our 
own  life  and  to  reform  the  Church.  The  reform  of  the 
Church  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  six  Cardinals  and  two 

*  Sec  A]ij»cndix,  N.38.  Thv  Idvjr  of  troops  was  rendered  necessary  Vy 
llic  threatcDing  attiiudc  of  ihc  Oreini  and  Colnnna.    <yiSANUTO,I.,e63. 
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Auditors  of  the  Rota.  From  henceforth  benefices  shall 
only  be  given  to  deserving  persons,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  votes  of  the  Cardinals.  We  renounce  all  nepotism.  We 
will  begin  the  reform  with  ourselves  and  so  proceed  through 
all  ranks  of  the  Church  till  the  whole  \York  is  accomplished." 
Six  Cardinals  were  appointed  on  the  spot  to  constitute  the 
Commission  of  Reform. 

When  the  Pope  had  finished  his  speech,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  Garcilaso  della  Vega  stood  up  to  apologise 
for  the  absence  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza.  The  Cardinal, 
he  said,  desired  him  to  entreat  his  Moliness  to  give  no 
credence  to  the  reports  that  were  going  about  that  he  was 
the  murderer,  and  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Orsini 
party.  If  the  Pope  permitted,  he  would  come  forward  and 
defend  himself.  He  had  only  kept  away  from  today's 
Consistory  out  of  fear  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Pope  replied 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  harbour  any  such  horrible 
suspicions  of  Uie  Cardinal.  I  have  always  looked  upon  him 
as  a  brother  and  he  will  be  welcome  whcne\'cr  he  comes."* 

On  the  same  day,  19th  of  June,  the  death  of  the  Dulce  of 
Gandia  was  officially  announced  to  the  Italian  and  foreign 
Powers.  "  We  do  not  know,"  the  letter  says. "  by  whom 
the  murder  was  committed,  or  \%hat  was  its  causc."t  The 
loss  of  one  whom  he  loved  only  too  dearly  was,  he  consi- 
dered, a  visitation  from  God  and  a  warning  to  him  to  amend 
his  life;.  The  Powers  replied  at  once  with  letters  of  con- 
dolence. The  Emperor  Maximilian  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Pope  would  persevere  in  his  good  resolutions  and  carry 


*  See  the  Report  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador  printed  in  Browm,  I, 
74-6,  and  in  the  new  cdidcin  of  SasI'TO,  I.,  6S3"4 ;  "'^^  ''^  die  A|S 
pen<^  N.  37,  a  *L«tter  of  Card.  A.  Sfona  t»  ifac  Duke  CFf  Milan,  dat. 
Rome,  June  19,  1497;  and  N.  40,  a  •Lelicr  of  P.  Bilia  of  June  31,  both 
in  the  Milanese  Stale  Archives. 

f  Brief  to  \'cnicc  in  Sanuto,  661  -2,  and  also  to  ^Tilan,  i^'J.,  660-61 . 
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Ibcm  out  CardiniU  Giuliano  deUa  Sovcr^  betweaa  «k«ii 
and  the  Pope  negoti^ioiu  for  *.  racondUatkn  iMMJh. 
process,*  and  Giroluno  Savonardb  idw  CKprajaed  Ib/H 
■jrmpathy.t  In  the  at^i^li  of  tlie  fint  iboclc  Akmaaitit 
bad  written  to  the  King  of  Spain  that  be  wat  tUnkli^  of 
n^^ii^  the  Tiara.  Ferdmand,  iHm  knew  the  Papa  «(4 
advised  him  to  do  nothing  In  a  himy  and  ipcAe  df  tlM 
hbaling  hand  of  time.  X 

/  On  the  26th  June,  14^,  the  Tvpe  received  the  BnMyk 

\d[  the  League  and  of  Fedei^  of  Na{des ;  he  >miiail 

cb^  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  eveqrthing  dut «»  po^ 

sOte  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  wdMiefaig  iof  ita^.] 

yOn  the  following  day,  the  Milaneae  Enragr  wnUtt  SnttK 

^\diat  Cardinal  Ascanlo  SfoAa  was  mttdi  dhtmtiej  wt  ttt 

^ptcions  of  which  he  was  tiw  cfeject;  be  deelafe^  ttift 

nothing  worse  could  have  happened  t»  Mm  tban  IhedMiA 

of  die  Duke,  n^iich  had  pot  a  stop  to  fatapOrtant  ne^olk- 

ttons   which   were  just   approadung  completiort.  '  The 

*  Brosch,  Julius  11^  77,  doubts  the  statement  of  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  who  says  that  the  project  of  a  recondhation  between 
Alexander  VI.  and  Giuliano  was  already  on  foot  as  early  as  June.  Tbe 
Fenarese  Envoy,  howe\-er,  also  announces  in  a  ^Despatch  daL  Rome, 
June  8, 1497  :  S.  P.  ad  vine  rev""  s*  k  acordato  con  3  papa ;  and  would 
return  to  Italy.  (State  Archives,  Modena.)  In  any  case  Gregorovius  b 
mistaken  (VII.,  394,  ed.  3,  or  in  400,  ed.  4),  in  supposing  that  Giuliamys 
letter  of  condolence  was  the  first  step  tn  these  negotiations. 

+  The  Venetian  letter  is  in  Sanuto,  I.,  662-3  ;  *Letter  of  Maximilian, 
dat  Imst,  July  24,  1497,  in  the  Venetian  State  Archives  (also  in  part 
in  Gregorovius,  VII.,  394,  ed.  3,  note  i);  Savonarola's  letter  in 
Perkens,  App.,  n.9;  that  of  G.dellaRovere  in  Gregorovius,  Lucreda 
Borgia,  App.,  n.  14.  I  saw  the  draft  of  the  *Letter  of  condolence  from 
L.  Mora,  dat  Milan,  July  i,  1497  (In  sunimo  dolore)  in  the  MtUuew 
State  Archives. 

X  ZURiTA,  v.,  lasb. 

g  **Letter  from  A.  Sforza  to  L.  Moro,  dat  Rome,  June  ao,  1497. 
Milanese  State  Archives. 
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Envoy  adds  in  cypher  that  indications  had  at  last  been 
discovered  which  pointed  to  the  Orsini  as  the  authors  of  the 
murder,  these  were  being  followed  up  with  all  possible 
enei^y  ;  the  clearer  they  became,  the  greater  the  Pope  felt 
was  the  necessity  for  caution,  lest  anything  should  tran- 
spire prematurely.  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  thai 
Alexander  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  send  Cardinal  Ascanio  to  Naples  as  Legate 
for  the  Coronation,  instead  of  Carsar.*  Coupled  with  this, 
the  fact  that  on  June  zist,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  rope.t  seems  to  prove  that  Alexander  really  did  not 
belic\'c  in  his  guilt.  On  tlie  other  hand,  all  this  may  have 
been  merely  a  blind.  In  any  case  the  Pope  soon  changed 
his  opinion.  Venetian  reports  announce  in  July  that 
Sforza  and  .Alexander  were  now  bitterly  estranged,  because 
it  became  certain  that  the  former  was  the  Duke's  murderer. 
The  Cardinal,  on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  against  him 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Home 
He  went  first  to  Frascati  and  then  to  Grottaferrata  and 
Genazzano.  The  Venetian  Envoy  thinlts  that  he  is  now 
turning  to  the  Colonna  because  the  Orsini  are  trying  to 
make  friends  with  the  Pope.  The  same  writer  reports 
tliat  in  August  he  came  to  Rome  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Cardinal  Liinati,  and  h.id  a  long  intcrvieu'  with 
the  Pope,  and  that  every  one  believes  Ascanio  to  have  been 
the  murderer  of  the  DultcJ 

In  a  letter,  partly  in  cypher,  from  tlic  Cardinal  to  his 
brother,  dated  Genazzano.  July  26th,  1497,  the  former  refers 
to  a  previous  communication  of  July  6tb,  in  which  he  had 


*  **Letlcr  of  StcT.  Tabcim  to  L.  Mora,  dat.  Roane,  June  21,  1497. 
ftlilanesc  Sut«  Archives. 

t  See  in  Appendix,  N.  40,  'Report  of  P,  Bilia,  June  3i,  I497.  Cf. 
Florentine  Despatch  in  Thuasnh,  II.,  67;. 

X  SaSUTO,  [.,  686,  6S9,  695,  710. 
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told    him    of  Alexander's    cxprc&scd    susjticions    of    the 
Orsini,  on  whom  he  would  avenge  himself  if  they  proved 
to  be  well-founded.    Some  new  results  of  the  investigations 
would  be  communicated  to  the  Dukeof  Milan,  a.nd  the  Pope 
would  do  nothing  without  his  advice.*    Later,  in  August, . 
the  Venetian  Ambassador  announces  that  Ascanio  is  in| 
Rome  and  the  Pope  displays  no  hostile  feeling  against  him,^ 
although  it  is  held  fur  certain  that  he  had  murdered  tbc' 
Duke  of  Gandia-t     Alexander  VI.  could  not  have  shared 
this  opinion,  for  when  he  and  Ascanio  fell  out  in  December 
[49S,  this  accusation  does  not  appear  in  the  violent  recrim-^ 
inations  which  they  hurled  at  each  other,  and  tt  was  not 
till  July  1499,  and  for  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  tho 
tragedy  of  1497,  tliat  the  Cardinal  finally  left  Ihc  CourtjJ 
In  June  1498  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  the  new  accusa-' 
tion  Lately  raised  against  him,  of  his  having  been  the  inter> 
mediary  between  Prospcro  Colonna  and  Giovanni  Sforta  irtli 
the  matter  of  the  Duke's  assassination,  troubled  htm  very 
little  ;  which  looks  as  if  his  conscience  was  clear.§     The  . 
charges  made  against  the  Orsini  and  Giovanni  Sforza  of 

*  **A.  SIbna  to  L.  Moro,  Julj*  36,  1497.    Milanese  State  Archives. 

f  Sanuto,  [.,  737.  This  sUitement  reappears  b  June  1498,  tbooigh 
*-ith  An  utdicilur;  S.VNtJTO,  i.,  994.  VVhcn  A3<.*Anio  went  to  Lorelo  in 
Septcmlier,  it  was  siid  that  he  would  retire  to  Milan ;  but  In  £act  be 
returned  to  Rome ;  SAKUTOt  I.  796,  802,  Trom  a  'l-etter  in  cypher  of 
AsciLiiio,  dated  Rome-,  1497,  Dec.  =4  (Suite  Arcliivei,  Milan),  whicb 
will  b«  affain  referred  to  shortly,  we  gather  that  he  Vi-as  id  Rome  and 
on  very  conHdentiaE  lerms  wiih  the  Pope,  KSopfler,  toe.  eit.,  467,  a 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  ihe^e  documents,  which  hhew  that  he  it 
tnbtalwn  in  supposing  that  Ascanio  dcfinilhxly  tcfi  the  Ronun  Court 
in  Septeii>T>fr  M97,  and  consequently  upset  his  inference.  "*  ITicsc  facts 
and  Ascanio's  voluniarj'  cicilc,  give  grounds  for  suspecting  that  his 
were  not  clean  fioni  the  blood  of  Gandi.x" 

I  Sec  Vol.  \'I.,  chap,  s  of  Uua  work. 

%  **Leiter  Irom  i\.  Siorta  to  L.  Moro,  Rom^  June  5,  1498.    Milanese 
State  Archives. 
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having  been   implicated   in  the  bloody  deed   seem  much 
more  likely  to  be  true.* 

Since  the  Spring  of  the  year,  the  Tyrant  0/  Pesaro  had 
become  completely  estranged  from  Alexander  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  ag:rcc  to  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage 
with  I^ucrczia,  which  the  I'ope  desired.i"  In  March  he  fled 
from  Rome  to  Pcsaro-t  According  to  a  Venetian  account 
he  had  come  secretly  to  Rome  just  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  but  a  Milanese  letter  states  that  he  was  then 
staying  with  Lodoyico^il  Moco.  On  the  other  hand  he 
had  plenty  of  grievances  both  personal,  and  probab!)''  also 
political,  and  might  very  well  have  employed  hired 
assassins;  and  "his  violent  conduct  in  Pesaro,  in  1503, 
shewed  him  to  be  quite  capable  of  such  a  decd.''§  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  on  the  19th  June,  Alexander  VI. 
formally  dismissed  the  charge  against  hint,  and  that  from 
that  time  he  was  held  to  be  clear  of  suspicion,  speaks  in 
favour  of  bis  innocence.^  In  the  tt;ho]B  couise  of  the  long 
negotiations   about   the  dissolution  of  Jits-  marrisge,  while 

*  Sec  Vol.  VI.,  chap.  2  of  this  work. 

+  GrecORONTUS,  Lucr«tia,  9S  Jtfy. 

X  SanLTO,  I.,  569,  this  had  been  already  printed  by  BroWN,  1.,  65. 
A  reiion  of  June  14,  in  Sasuk),  I.,  656,  sa>'«  that  Lucmia  had 
quarrelled  witti  her  husband  and  retired  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Sislo  m  the 
Via  Appia.  This  shews  iJtat  Balan,  371-3,  is  in  error  when  ho  says 
lliat  Lucreiin  did  not  leave  the  Vatican  till  after  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia.  A  'Lctlcr  from  a  Fcrrtrcsc  Env(»y,  Jure  8,  1497, 
shews  that  this  had  alrcndy  taken  place,  and  that  she  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  her  father.  He  says  'Madona  Lucreti.i,  figlia  del  papa,  t 
inoslie  del  S.  de  Peuiro  i'h  p^niui  di  patiit)  tn^ulaio  liospite  ei  essece 
andaa  In  una  monasterio  dc  moncchc  cliiani.nto  S.  Sixto  ct  b  se  sta  ; 
alcaiii  dicono  chc  vole  c&se  monacha  ct  ctiam  alcuni  dicooo  luoltc  altrc 
cose  que  non  sunt  credenda  litteiis.    State  Archives,  Modena. 

g  KnOpfler,  /<v.  ci/.,  4O4-5.      ^aJ>o  HOFLKK,  Don  Itodrigo  de 

BorK  77 -7«- 
IT  C/.  supra,  p.  500. 
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many  other  evil  things  were  said  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  he 
was  never  accused  of  the  murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  charge  of  being  the  chief  instiga- 
tors and  contrivers  of  tlie  crime  was  openly  and  persistently 
preferred  against  the  Orsini.*  "  The  Orsini  certainly  had 
ample  cause  for  hating  the  Pope  and  the  Duka  They  had 
been  the  6rst  to  be  attacked  by  Alexander  in  order  to  car\'c 
out  of  their  estates  a  principality  for  his  son,  and  found 
the  House  of  Borjjia.  Their  reply  had  been  the  victory 
of  Soriano,  and  the  peace  in  the  end  was  a  far  from  dis- 
honourable one  for  them  ;  but  the  relations  on  both  sides 
remained  hostile,  and  the  Orsini  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  whenever  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself  the  con- 
test would  be  resumed.  If  the  Duke,  who  vfis  the  chief 
cause  of  the  attack  upon  them,  were  put  out  of  the  way, 
they  ini<:ht  hope  to  be  secure  against  the  probability  of  its 
renewal,"  What  happened  was  the  exact  contrary:  Alex- 
ander, convinced  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  murder, 
was  bent  on  revenge.  In  December  it  was  known  that  the  1 
destnaclion  of  the  Orsini  had  been  determined  on  ;  but  at 
this  point  Venice  intervened  and  compelled  the  Pope  to,^ 
desist  from  his  purpose.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish!^ 
and  indeed  could  not,  considering  tlieir  attitude  towards  him. 
[n  February  1498.  it  was  reported  that  they  were  plottii^ 
against  his  life.  From  Alexander's  later  action  wc  gather!  1 
that  in  pursuing  the  Orsini  he  beUc\'cd  that  he  was  execut- 
ing a  just  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  son,  and  coo-  1 
temporary  accounts  from  Rome  fully  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  vicw.f 


♦  Cf.  lufira,  p.  497,  and  Cait^lu,  Savonarola,  8^ 

+  KkopFLER,  Uc.  ci/.,  468-9.  Id  his  edition  of  ROHRBACHER,  Kir- 
chengesch.,  Kn^ppi^r  (279)  considers  it  caruin  tkit  the  Orsmi  had 
determined  on  pulling  the  Duke  of  Gandia  out  or  the  wny.  "Ttus 
plan  waa  so  admirably  carried  out,  that  the  hand  that  did  tite  deed 
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VVc  do  not  possess  the  rcquisitt^inatcrJals  for  attainitig 
to  perfect  certainty  in  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the  Orsini,  and 
it  always  remains  a^possibility  that  the  assassination  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  disaolute  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  was  notorious  in  thc_city,  and  at  first,  it  was 
vcrj*  commonly  believed  that  he  Iiad  come  by  his  death 
in  some  intriijlie,  It  is  guile  probable  that  this  natural 
explanation  is  the  true  one.*  The  investigations  were  pro- 
was  never  discovered,  and  (he  guilt  of  it  was  festened  as  a  perpetual 
Main  oo  tlic  rcimlation  of  the  £unily  of  the  luled  fbc."  IldrLEjt, 
Rodrigo  dc  Borjn,  77,  draws  ntteniion  to  llic  m>-aterio'ii»  dcaih  of 
Virginio  Orsini  in  the  prison  of  the  Caitel  del  Uovo  in  Naples  and 
goes  on  10  Kiy ;  "  Hi*  Iwdy  w-as  hroujiiht  from  Niiplcs  to  Rome  on  the 
36t)i  April  and  thence  taken  to  Uracciano  (UUKCHARDl  IJiartum,  II., 
365).  It  ma/  be  well  imagined  that  this  occurrence  revived  the  hatred 
oTthe  Onini  lo  ihe  BoTg:L-i,  »tid  when  they  nLide  aw;i)'  wiili  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  their  biticriy  despised  foe,  they  well  knew  who  would  be  hardest 
hit  by  ihc  stroke"  In  another  pbce(8i-83)  he  remarks  "Thc<iucslion 
as  to  wbo  plunged  the  daj^ger  of  the  assassin  that  night  into  the  becrt 
of  Alexjindcr  VI. 's  favourite  son  is  unmistakeably  anMccfcd  by  the 
report  of  Making  Sakuto  in  the  following  December  {!.,  827).  Here 
lie  iayi  diatinctly  that  "the  Pope  liad  acquired  tlie  certainty  that  the 
Or^ini  liad  murdered  bis  sob."  The  Report  of  the  Fenarese  En\-oy, 
Dec,  II,  1497,  in  CArrr.I.T.I,  Saixirutob,  looy  saj-s  the  wmt  ibinn.  The 
cpigiani  aflixcd  to  the  Papal  Palace,  on  the  reconciliation  between  the 
Onini  and  Colonna  in  1498,  which  recottimends  the  drowning  of 
Alexander's  offspring  in  the  Tiber,  was  evidently  a  play  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  an  encoura^mrnt  to  proceed  further 
along  the  same  palli.  (Sec  VoL  VI.,  clmp.  2  of  this  work.)  In  a 
•♦Report  djLtcd  Rome,  June  15,  1498,  and  written  in  cypher,  A.  Sfona 
informs  his  Iirothcr  of  the  Pojie's  intended  proceedings  ngain&t  the 
Oraini ;  csscndo  la  S'"  Sua  lanto  acccsa  ad  qucstavin  dicta  che  piu  non 
saria  po»ibnc  dire.    State  Ardiive^,  NfiUn. 

*  C/.fufint,  p.  4^4,  oaACREKiHtON,  II  L,2ii  I  H6ri.ER  (Rodrigode 
Borjsi,  7%\  sa>s  "The  deuiled  account  of  the  murder  gi»eii  by  Andt^ 
Bemaldci  is  very  intcrcMing,  although  the  date  May  19  is  wrong,  lie 
expressly  mentions  the  tiuarrel  between  Sferza  and  Don  Juan,  calls  the 
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longed  for  more  than  a  year,*  but  brought  to  light  nothing 
new.     In  consequence,  the  air  was  thick  with   rumours. 
Nothing  stimulates  the  imagination  so  much  as  a  mystery, 
and  where  no  one  knows   the  truth  the  most    impossible 
tilings  are  belies'ed.     Every  one  who  could  in  any  conceiv- 
able way  be  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Duke's 
death  was  suspected  ;  amongst  the  names  mentioned  wc 
not  only  the  Orsini,  Cardinal  Ascanto  Sforza.  and  Giovanni 
of  Pesaro,  but  even  Gandia's  brother  Jofri     In  the  Con-^ 
sistory  of  June  19th,  the  Pope  at  once  put  aside  all  thi 
other  names,  but  made  no  remark  when  the  Orsini 
spoken  of.    This  is  certainly  significant^    Probably   tb^ 
actual    hi5tor>'    of    this    gha^lly   tragedy   will    never    be 
completely  unveiled,  but  the  more  we  study  the   facts, 
both  preceding  and  subsequent  Jo  it,  themorc  do  they/ 
suem  to  tend  towards  the  implicalif»i_ol^  this  family.     It' 
may  very  well  be  that  knowing  the  Prince's_5baract"er,  they 
sought  and  found  in  some  love  adventure  the^casicst  and 
safest    means   of  putting  him  out_of  .the  way-  but   the'. 
evidence  against  them  is  not  strong  enough  to  justify  any-' 
thing  more  definite  than  a  well-grounded  suspicion. 

In  all  the  reports  written  at  the  time,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  to  be  found  of  that, 
which    came  a  few  years   later   to   be  almost    universaliyi 
belie\'cd,   namely,   that  Carsa^^Borgia  was.   the  .assassin.! 
The  earliest    accusation  against    him  was    started    nbie 

mistress  of  the  laticr,  MatLtniA  Dsmiata,  (lengnalts  the  man  in  the 
ckimino  as  a  go-between,  and  thinks  thai  be  cndeaviouicd  to  dii^iude  the 
Duke  fioni  ki-epinK  the  Ir^-st  vitudt  th«  latter  wltb  drunken  pcrsisieocy 
refused  ta  relinquish," 

*  This  is  plain  from  the  ''Report  in  cjpher  from  A.  Sfbrza,  to  I. 
Moro,  daL  Rome,  June  15,  1498,  which  &bcws  that  GRhtiOROviuSv  III., 
395-6,  cd.  5  (402,  cd.  4],  ii  Bvitaken. 

f  Knupplek,  /»<-.  d/.,  46S ;  and  Hufixr,  Rodri^  de  Borp,  79,  ha\-e 
ijghtl^  noticed  tliit. 
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months  later,  and_i3_fQlin(J  in_a_  Report  ol  the  Fcrrarcsc 
Envoy  to  Venice, ai'hich.  fact  is-iiotcworihy.*  Many  of  the 
Orsini,  and  Giovanni  Sforza  who  had  b«en  so  deeply 
injured  by  Ciesar,  had  taken  refuge  in  Venice,  and  the 
news  soon  spread  from  thence.  I'aolo  Capello  repeated  it 
in  his  Report  of  September  1  3OO,  and  Silvio  Savclli  in  his 
pamphlet  of  November  1501.  Even  at  that  time,  however, 
it  had  not  yet  acquired  a  very  wide  circulation.  The 
Neapolitan  poets,  writing  before  1500,  though  ascribing 
every  imaginable  vice  to  the  Borgta  do  not  mention 
fratricide  in  tlie  lists ;  and  even  later  the  murder  is  ascribed 
to  many  other  persons  besides  C^sar ;  but  the  belief  in 
his  guilt  continued  to  strengthen  with  time,  until  at  last  it 
came  to  be  accepted  as  a  certainly.  When  we  remember 
the  intense  and  universal  hatred  which  C:tsar  Boi^ia 
eventually  aroused  agains_t  himself,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
the  whole  of  Italy,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  "one  unde- 
served accusation-isliould_be_.added  to  the  many  which  he 
so  richly  merited  ;  and  considering  what  the  times  were, 
it  is  equally  easy  to  understand  that  it  should  be  widely 
believed.  AInn,  in  those  days  court  scandals  passed  tjuite 
as  rapidly  from  one  court  to  another  as  they  do  in  our 
own'  day,  and  thus  the  rumour  soon  reached  Spain,  and 
there  too,  found  many  to  credit  il."t     It  was  not,  however, 

•  Tlie  pastuige  is  printed  in  GRicoaovius,  Lncreiia,  j6i,  note  i  \ 
and  in  Alvisi,  44,  n.  1.  In  Ihc  Annal.  Bonon.,  »hic3i  extend  10  Oct 
1497,  no  nicotian  is  made  of  Cii-sar,  they  agree  with  the  D'uiriu  of  S. 
TOMU<\so  Dl  Silve:siro,  103,  and  numeral);  othc:rcontcm|>onnn)ns  re- 
ports, in  represHiting  the  murder  of  the  Duke  as  a  resuli  of  his  immoral 
Kfc. 

t  KNarFLEE,  /cic.  f/V.,  470-75;  RLUMONT,  HI.,  I,  125;  AtVWI, 
44-5;  Brosch,  Alexander  VI.,  370-72;  NEMEt^  134  Jf^.;  HOfLER, 
Kodrigo  de  Bnrja,  79^  very  juaily  (ibriene!!  that  ptohably  the  belief  in 
Cxsufs  guill  "has  Its  root  in  the  fact  [I1.1t,  iiiiUrr  (|uiic  ditTvrcnl  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  ord«r  to  make  hinisclf  mastci"  of  Ihc  Romagim,  he 
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gcneratly  adopted  in  Spain.  Bcnalde^  m  hia  Chnimck 
murating  die  murder  of  the  Duke^  natmaD^  mentiofis  tfae 
Cardinal,  but  does  not  in  any  way  ooonert  hb  name  villi 
die  crime.* 

There  does  not  8eein_M3C-g'fficient  reason  n^iidi  codd 
'have  induced  Caesar  to  conunit  Uiisnnnatnral  crime  at  tUs 
particular  juncture  "  wjum  he  was  about  in  a  s^nal  maiuMr 
to  participate  InJl£Js^nn^a3R}' dignities  iriiicfa  tlie  Pope 
was  preparing  for  titc^ot^  hnu^,  by  crownii^  tfae  Kiag 
o£  Sjsfly-  In  order  to  excuse  or  account  for  tfae  atrodly 
wliich  filled  Spain  and  Portugal  with  honor,  it  has  been 
nid  that  Caesar  disliked  and  wished  to  escape  from  Us 
9cclesiastical  position.  «nd  that  Don  Juan  stood  in  fais  w^i 
but  it  is  plain  that  on  the  Duke  of  GamSa's  deat^  hh 
son  ajid  not  Ctesar  would  succeed  to  die  titles  It  waM 
also  be  necessary  to  shew  that  Don  Juan  was  xtaMy  am 
obstacle  to  his  brother's  plans,  and  that  these  could  oidybe 
realised  by  getting  rid  of  him.  No  i»oof  of  tius,  however, 
13  forthcoming."  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  justly  asked 
how  could  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  whose  military  incapacity 
had  just  been  made  patent  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Orsini,  in  any  way  compete  with  such  a  man  as  Caesar. 
His  conduct  also  after  the  murder  seems  to  prov6  his 
innocence.     "  He  remained  quietly  in  Rome  and  only  left 

contrived  to  have  several  of  the  smaller  tyrants  put  out  of  the  way." 
The  terror  inspired  by  Oesar  is  mirrored  in  a  remarkable  letter  from 
the  Marchioness  Isabella  to  her  husband  on  July  23,  i502^La  which  the 
accusation  of  fratricide  is  mentioned.  It  is  printed  In  Luzio-Renier, 
Mantova  e  Urbino,  137.  There  is  also  an  ironical  allusion  to  it  in  some 
poems  edited  by  Renier,  see  Arch,  St.  Ital.,  5  Serie,  V,,  140  ley.  In  the 
copy  of  the  Comment,  urb.  of  Rafael  Volaterranus  in  the  Innsbruck 
Library  a  i6th  Century  hand  has  added  (f  CCXXXV")  at  the  end  of 
the  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Dulce  of  Gandia  the  words :  Fuit 
autem  Caesnr  frater, 
•  HOFLER,  Rodrigo  de  Borja,  78. 
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It  on  the  22nd  July,  to  accomplish  his  mission  at  Naples. 
Thus  he  was  present  throughout  all  the  proceedings  thete 
from  the  14th  June  to  the  22nd  July,  and  nothing  in  his 
actiogs  or  demeanour  could  be  adduced  to  justify  any 
suspicions  against  liim.  Il  is  also  incredible  Uiat  the  Pope, 
if  he  had  believed  him  guilty,  could  have  made  him  his 
brother's  executor,  and  thus  forced  Donna  Maria,  the  King 
of  Spain's  cousin,  into  close  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
her  husbands  murderer." * 

•  HoFLER,  Rodrigo  dc  Borja,  79-80,  who  adds  "when  Grtjororius 
a»CTts  that  Roscik's  exoilpation  of  Cfcsar  on  such  flimsy  grounds 
does  honour  lo  the  author's  heart,  but  can  only  bring  a  smile  to  the 
lips  of  R  judjic  he  >eenis  to  forget  ihai  »  i»roof  of  RMih  ran  hardly  be 
sought  in  a  moral  impossibility,  and  that  a  judge,  c\xR  adoiitting  that 
this  office  is  within  the  hi^toHitn's  provinc«|i£  not  justified  in  pronouncing 
a  verdict  of  guilty  in  regard  to  so  horrible  a  crime,  unless  the  evidence  is 
abwlutcly  tmimpeachablc.  We  have  lo  ask  ihcrefore  what  advantage 
Cxaar  can  be  sliewn  to  have  denved  from  the  murder  of  his  brother 
that  cculd  not  have  been  much  more  cheaply  obtained?  The  question 
simply  comes  (o  tliis — i«  il  conceivable  thai  Alexander,  who  at  lliat  time 
depended  entirely  for  support  both  b  Spain  and  in  Naples,  on  the  House 
of  Ara^'on,  could  luive  put  sucb  an  inault  ou  King  F<;idiiiujid  as  lo  force 
htscouftin,  the  nuiher  of  the  miudered  Dulce's  children,  into  the  mosi 
inctmate  business  icUlioni  vrith  her  husband's  [uiirdercr  ?  Fiirtlicr  can 
wc  bclicvx  that  the  I'opc  ulio  vns  then  on  the  best  possible  tcmu  with 
King  Frederick  of  Sicily  ^Uon  Fadriquc  d«  Aragon)  should  have  c<iuaU/ 
intuited  the  uiher  bninch  of  that  House  by  sending  as  Ifgaius  a  laUrt 
to  crown  him  at  Naples,  a  man  who  had  just  been  guilty  of  fruindde  ? 
We  cannot  imagine  Alexander  YI.  to  have  been  capable  ofsuchclfrontcty 
as  this,  nor  that  the  proud  monarch  of  Spain,  at  that  time  on  very 
friendly  tcHTis  wiih  the  King  of  the  Rontans,  and  Don  Fadrique  would 
have  been  mean  enough  tamely  to  endure  it,  had  there  been  the  »lij;hiMt 
au^aon  of  such  a  thing."  See  also  th«  remarks  of  the  same  uDicr  o(i 
p.  Sl-;^  and  in  Die  Katastropbe  der  Borjas  von  Candia,  13.  Unfor- 
luoaiely  llofler  has  overlooked  KNUPri.EJt's  Essay,  Tod  dcs  Heniogi 
«-an  Candia,  in  which,  especially  on  p.  45s  stq^  screnil  other  wei|^ity 
arijumcnts  at^ainst  Cregorovitis'  view  are  put  forward.    Crcj^orc^ius' 
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W'hcthcr  the  Duke  of  Gandia  fell  a  victim  to  the; 
revenge  of  the  Orsint  and  Giovanni  Sforza,  or  to  his  own 
profligacy,  or  to  both,  it  is  certain  that  Cxsar  was  not  ' 
implicated  in  this  crime.  "But  for  Alexander  VI. — the 
death  of  the  son,  the  one  whom  he  so  dearly  cherished, 
on  whom  ali  hts  hopes  were  concentrated,  torn  from  him 
in  such  a  horrible  manner — the  blow*  came  as  anunmistake- 
able  summons  Co  stop  sliort  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
and  to  change  his  life.  In  the  first  moments  of  anguish 
he  seriously  and  earnestly  resolved  to  take  mccisurcs  at 
once  for  the  reformation  of  the  CImrch,  and  tlie  amend- 
ment of  hL-;  own  life  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  first  of 
these  intentions  he  appointed  a  Commission  of  six  Car- 
dinals, on  the  19th  of  June.  This  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  career.  If  he  meant  to  fulfil  the  resolutions  embraced 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  Steward, 

"Griindc  dcr  Wahr^chemlJchkcit,"  are  also  here  convincingly  refbted. 
Even  since  the  fippcamncc  of  the  3rd  and  amended  ediiian  of  KnUpHtt's 
Essay,  three  years  since,  G  regorovius  (396  i/f^  and  m  the  4th  ed,  404) 
has  repeated  I1L1  foniiur  itatementi  without  uikin^  the  !»tit{hte*t  noitre  et 
Kjiopdcr's  ctitinter  nr^umenta.  Not  dou  he  mention  Urosch,  Akx- 
snder  Yl.,  370-73,  who  alto  brings  fomud  strong  reasons  against  accept- 
ing it.  Ilro&ch,  who  was  reitainly  no  apologist  of  the  Borgia,  here  aay« 
"If  n-e  isicrtilly  eKiinine  itil  the  argumcnU  for  and  .ifninii,  and  lend  an 
imparti^  car  to  all  Die  ivilnesscs,  nx  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusim 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  arrive  at  no  deciMn." 
Long  berorc  this,  ReumONT.  III.,  i,  33;,  had  said  the  same  thing. 
Crsiohton,  III,,  258,  knowing  nothing  of  either  Kniipder  or  Brosch. 
arrives  at  a  similar  cenclu^ion.  Quite  indcpendcnlly  of  these  Certnan 
tuEtoiniins,  ALVisi,  44  s^.,  LEONETTI,  H.,  334,  and  ItALtK,  373,  kII 
agree  in  CKoncrating  Alexander  on  this  point;  Lfzio  (sec  sm^n, 
p.  509,  note  i) ;  as  also  the  Frendi  liiatoriaiiA,  M.^L'RY,  in  the  Rev.  Hut, 
XHI.,  87,  .ind  I.'tpiNOis,  403,  who  cxprcM  tliemscK-es  in  a  simdar 
&cn5C.  Amongst  more  recent  liislorians  no  one,  wiUi  the  exceptioa  of 
Geuiiart  (Rev.  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  LXXXIV.,  1SS7.  918X  sharc» 
GregOK»'iu»'  opinion. 
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and  not  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  to  put  an  end  to  simony, 
and  to  no  longer  make  the  advancement  of  his  children 
the  one  aim  and  purpose  of  his  Pontificate,  if  he  in  reality 
meant,  as  he  had  declared  in  that  first  moment,  to  be  the 
Father  of  Christendom  and  live  up  to  his  exalted  vocation, 
he  had  now  received  a  stern  warning  to  make  no  further 
delay.  It  was  still  possible  for  him,  supported  by  the 
general  demand  for  reforms,  by  a  consistent  course  of 
eradicating  abuses,  above  all  that  formed  by  the  official 
sate  of  benefices  in  Rome,  to  set  the  current  flowing  in  a 
better  direction.  The  reform,  however,  would  have  to  be 
steadily  carried  out  step  by  stcp.Clt  must  be^in  with  the 
Pope  himself,  and  so  pass  on  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
andgradually  embrace  the  bishoi^s  and  prelates,  the  pticsts 
and  monks,  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  laity."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  those  sorrowful  days  of  the 
Summer  of  1497,  Alexander  VI.  sincerely  desired  and 
intended  to  institute  searching  reforms.  "  The  Reform 
Commiss.ion  sits  everj-  morning  in  the  Papal  Palace,"  writes 
the  Florentine  Envoy  on  the  32nd  Juncf  In  July  the 
Venetians  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the  accounts  wliich 
reached  them  of  the  proposed  changes  in  Rome.;  Such 
men  as  the  pious  General  of  the  Camaldolcse,  Peter  Del- 
phinus,  were  full  of  joyful  hopes  that  this  terrible  event 
might  pave  the  way  for  a  real  amendment.^  In  August  it 
was  reported  that  Alexander  had  commanded  Jofr^  and 
his  wife  to  leave  Rome  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the 


'  H6FLER.  Rodrigo  de  Boija,  77-83. 

+  Thuaski-;  II.,  iS/oi  GiieRARDt,  171. 

I  Sanuto,  1.,  655,  844.  The  account  on  p.  6S4  »  certiiinly  false  and 
obviously  A  later  interpoliuion  j  thai  on  pi  666  is  equally  iocorrect  CJ. 
ako  Maupiero,  494. 

§  Sec  Dclpliinuft'  leUcr  in  Raynaldvs,  ad  an.  1497,  n.  S,  6;  ef, 
IhlARTteE,  CoU.,  III.,  ti;8. 
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Castle  of  Squillace,  which  belonged  to  the  Prince  ;  and  on 
the  7th  of  the  month  the  cwdcr  was  obeyed.  It  was  also 
iinHcrstood  that  for  the  future  the  Pope  was  resolved  not 
to  permit  either  hi?  children  or  nephews  to  reside  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  that  even  Lucrczia  would  be  sent  to 
Valencia.*  Other  councillors  were  added  to  the  original 
six  Cardinals,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Court  who  were 
absent  were  summoned  to  meet  in  Xovember  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  measures  of  rcform-t 

The  amount  of  preparatory  work  done  by  Costa  and 
Caraffa  shews  how  thoroughly  in  earnest  the  Cardinab  of 
the  Commission  of  Reform  were.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
decrees  and  various  schemes  of  reform  of  earlier  Popes  wwrc 
collected,  on  the  other,  opinions  were  taken  on  the  abuses 
to  be  remedied,  especially  those  in  the  Papal  Chancery. 
Proposals  founded  on  the  data  thus  obtained  were  then 
put  forward,  carefully  worked  out,  and  finally  formulated 
into  resolutions.}  At  last  a  comprehensive  Bull  of  Reform 
was  draftcd,§  which  began  with  the  following  words : 

*  *Heri  se  patiitcdequi  Q  principe  dc  SquUazo  con  la  pnnnpeuA  per 
andarc  ad  habitarc  al  lore  prindpato  ct  sc  dici  chc  U  S.  del  papa  nm 
vuolc  piu  tentni  apreaa  [jut]  daWali  on  [sic]  nepoti  alcani  et  cbc  in  bnvi 
nundan.  etiam  madona  Lucretio,  mogliere  del  Siff.  de  Pnaro  ad  lubituc 
ad  Valmiia,  Lettrrfioin  Lod. Carii«i[iit,dat.  Kamc,Aug.  8,  1497.  Salt 
Archives,  Modcna. 

t  The  authoiity  for  tliia  lact,  lutlicrto  unlcnovm,  is  aa  original  *Lcttcr 
froiti  Cardinal  Ippolilo  d'Esie  I0  the  Pope,  dat.  Kermni,  Sept.  38,  1497; 
•Volcmem  impulit  et  ciiircntj  calcar  adicrii.  Si"  V.  supeiionlxts  diebds 
cum  pi-r  bicvc  suum  dcbila  a  me  ro'crcntia  susceptuui  ct  oscshlnni 
prat^ccpit  ut  pro  r«formslionc  Romanae  Curiae  KaL  lib  Kovcmlx  ad 
urbem  mt  conferrein,  etc—be  saj-s  he  will  come,  but  begs  to  be  allowed 
lownit  until  Ihc  affair  of  the  Arthbisbopiic  of  Gran  Is  MCUcd.  Cod  Ln 
CI.  X.,  177.    Lil>taiy  of  St.  Mark,  Venice. 

X  Details  may  be  fountt  in  Tanci^  361  f^y. 

§  See  in  Appendix,  N.  41,  extracts  from  the  doauDent,  of  which  I 
found  two  copies  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  Ihc  Vatican, 
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"  By  the  providence  of  God  wc  have  been  raised  on  the 
Watch-tower  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  order  that  in  one 
measure  we  should  exercise  our  pastoral  office  by  remov- 
ing what  is  bad  and  promoting  what  is  good.  Therefore 
with  our  whole  soul  wc  desire  an  amendment  in  morals, 
having  observed  a  gradual  deterioration  m  this  respect. 
The  ancient  and  salutary  decrees  by  which  Councils  and 
Popes  had  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  sensuality  aiid 
avarice  have  been  violated.  Licentiousness  has  reached 
&n  intolerable  pitch  ;  for  the  nature  of  man  is  prone  to 
evil  and  will  not  always  obey  reason,  but  holds  the  spirit, 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  captive  under  the  law  of 
sin.  Even  when  we  were  only  a  Cardinal  under  Pius  II., 
Patil  II.,  Sixtus  IV.,  and  Innocent  VIII,,  we  strove  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  direction,  and  also  at  the 
commencement  of  our  Pontificate  wc  desired  to  attend 
to  this  matter,  but  the  very  grave  position  in  which  we 
were  placed  by  the  arrival  of  Charle-!  VIII.  of  France, 
obliged  us  to  lay  it  aside  until  now.  Wc  mean  to  begin 
with  the  reform  of  Our  own  Court,  which  is  composed 
of  members  of  all  Christian  natinn.s,  and  should  be  an 
example  of  virtue  to  al].  For  the  inauguration  of  this  most 
necessary  and  long  dQsircd  work,  we  have  selected  six  of 
the  best  and  most  God-fearing  of  the  Cardinals ;  namely, 
Olivcro  CarafTa,  Giorgio  Costa,  Antoniotto  Pallavicino, 
Giovanni  Antonio  dl  S.  Gioi^Io,  Francesco  Piccotomini, 
and  RaflTaele  Riario.  With  their  assistance,  after  a  careful 
re\'iew  of  tlie  enactments  of  our  predecessors  and  due  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  in  the  plenitude 
of  our  Apostolic  power  wc  publish  the  following  ordin- 
ances, to  be  binding  for  all  time.  We  command  that  tlicy 
be  inviolably  observed;  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
validity  of  the  decrees  of  our  predecessors  on  the  same 
subjects." 
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The  Bull  begins  with  various  ordinances  relating  to  the 
Pope  himself  and  his  Court  Regulations  on  sacred  Liturgy 
In  the  Papal  Chapel  then  follov,  which  contain  strict  uijunc- 
tions  In  regard  to  silence  during  the  Offices  ;  and  the  monb 
generally  of  the  singers  and  other  court  officials  are  dealt 

TFlth. 

llie  enactments  which  follow  against  sioHyny  and  le- 
'servations  are  still  more  stringent  A  special  section  is 
directed  against  the  alienation  of  any  ptnlion  of  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Pope  is  also  forbidden  to  give  &way 
any  Church  territories  under  the  title  of  a  Vicariate.  All 
decrees  contravening  these  enactments  in  any  way  are  nuQ, 
unless  they  have  received  the  consent  of  the  Caiduiali. 
This  section  atso  Includes  rq^atic»is  dealing  wA 
governors  and  castellans  witlun  the  States  of  Aq  Clmrdi, 
and  in  the  same  connection  there  Is  an  imputant  clause 
~  prohibiting  promises  to  Princes  of  presentations  to  Bishop- 
rics. In  regardtothe  deposition  and  translation  of  Bishops, 
the  existing  legal  provisions  are  strehgthened. 

The  Bull  then  proceeds  to  the  reform  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  The  most  important  points  are  that  no 
Cardinal  shall  possess  more  than  one  Bishopric  or  draw  an 
annual  revenue  from  benefices  exceeding  6000  ducats. 
Cardinals  are  not  to  retain  Legations  for  more  than  two 
years,  so  as  to  fulfil  their  obligation  of  residence  in  Rome 
with  punctuality.  Stringent  enactments  are  drawn  up 
against  simoniacal  practices  at  Papal  elections  and  against 
the  worldly  lives  of  the  Cardinals.  The  canonical  prohibi- 
tions against  gaming  and  field-sports  are  confirmed.  Visits 
to  the  Courts  of  secular  Princes  without  a  written  per- 
mission from  the  Pope  are  also  forbidden,  together  with 
any  entanglements  in  the  worldly  affairs  of  Princes,  taking 
part  in  tournaments  or  carnival  sports,  or  attending  repre- 
sentations of  the  Pagan  drama.     The  hou.seholds  of  Car- 


dinals  are  not  to  consist  of  more  than  eighty  persons,  of 
whom  at  least  twelve  must  be  in  Sacred  Orders,  and  they  are 
not  lo  keep  more  than  thirty  horses.  Conjurors,  strolling 
comedians  and  musicians  must  not  enter  their  palctccs ; 
nor  may  they  employ  boys  and  youths  as  body  scr^■a^ts. 
Residence  at  the  Court  was  to  be  more  strictly  cnfoiccd. 
No  funeral  obsequies  were  to  cost  more  than  1500 
florins. 

These  regulations  arc  in  themselves  enough  to  shew 
what  abuses  had  ccept-into  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  prevailing  corruption  is  furnished 
by  those  relating  to  the  papal  officials,  more  especially 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  collection  of 
taxes.  The  sale  of  offices  was  to  be  done  away  with. 
Detailed  instructions  are  given  in  regard  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  fabric  of  S.  Peter's  and  the  staff  for  archi- 
tectural worlcs. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  expectancies  and  reserva- 
tions, and  those  regarding  concubinage  reveal  the  preval- 
ence of  serious  evils.  Respecting  the  latter  it  is  decreed 
that  all  prieats  of  whatever  degree  must  conform  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Bull  within  ten  days  of  its  publication  ; 
failing  this,  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  culprit  will  be 
deprived  of  his  benefices  and  pronounced  incapable  of 
holding  any  others. 

The  Bull  then  goes  on  to  forbid  wharf-dues,  and  to 
r^ulate  the  corn  supply  of  the  city,  but  soon  returns  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Amongst  other  things,  solemn  vows 
taken  by  children  arc  pronounced  invalid.  Further  rules 
are  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  tithes  to  secular 
Princes,  the  abuse  of  commendttms,  and  irregularities  in 
religious  houses  of  men  and  women.  The  reform  of  the 
Apostolic  Chancery  is  dealt  with  in  great  detail.  The  grave 
and  manifold  abuses  in  this  department  were  to  be  put 
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down  u'iih  a  strong  hand.  A  secretary  for  example  was 
not  to  accept  anjthing  beyond  the  prescribed  fee  however 
freely  it  might  be  cfftirtd.  If  he  had  doitc  so  he  must  cttber 
return  the  money  or  give  it  to  the  poor.  Anything  of  the 
nature  of  bribery  \vas  strictly  forbidden. 

We  see  in  all  these  prescriptions  the  result  of  Alexander's 
long  experience  in  tlie  vice^;hancellorship.  He  knew  what 
bitter  feelings  had  been  aroused  in  all  parts  of  the  world  b>' 
the  corrupt  practices  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Court  with 
which  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation. The  concluding  part  of  the  document  was  devotcH 
to  the  reform  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bull  which  contained  all  these  excel- 
lent provisions  never  got  beyond  the  draft  st^c.  The 
work  of  reform  was  put  off  at  first,  and  then  foiytttea^ 
Meanwhile,  his  distress  and  compunction  had  sub^ded, 
and  it  became  evident  that  Alexander  "did  not  possess 
the  moral  strength  to  give  up  his  licentious  halnts.  In 
such  a  case,  where  salvation  could  only  be  found  in  set- 
ting a  noble  example  of  a  complete  traiisformab'on  of 
life,  a  passing  resolve  adopted  in  a  moment  of  an^ish 
and  horror  and  quickly  forgotten,  was  of  no  a\'ail/The 
only  alternative  to  tlic  cIoistej,jwiiiId_hiu:c  been  to  Have 
entirely  broken  with  the  p^'t  frill  w''^*^  'J'^"  p'-'-J'^p"  still 
more  difificult,  with  ht«  y/tir.v  ttnpv-.np<)jn^.i  in  the  present ; 
but  he  would  not  have  hffiy  Rodriiio  Borgia,  he  would 
not  have  been  Pope  Alexander'*-  had  he  had  the  courage 
to  make  sniiiachangc."  The  old  spirit  of  nepotism 
gradually  i^-ived  and  grew  stEOOgj^  thanjcver.  and  aO 
desire  for  better  things  was  sfa'flcd  by  the  demon  of  sensu- 
ality.   The  latter-^TSrtriSecame  wo«s_tiian_jJ»e  former. 

*  ZURn-A,  V,,  is6 ;  and  SiciSMOlow  de"  Coxti,  U.,  270. 
t  H6KL£)t,  Rodrigo  de  Borja,  8j.     C/.  Die  Katastiofc  der  Boiju,  tt, 
said  Aera  der  Baslnrdcn,  ;;. 
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The  Pope  now  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  .Ctesar  Borfiia.* 

On  the  22nd  Ju3y,  Cxsarnad  left  Rome  for  Naples  as 
Legate  for  the  Coronation,  with  a  large  retinucf  There, 
his  demands  for  money  and  favours  of  all  sorts  were  so 
importunate  that  the  Florentine  Ambassador  wrote  "It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  poor  King  were  driven  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks  to  escape  from 
his  tormentor."^  In  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
Cardinal  returned  to  Rome.§  Jakob  Burchard  says  that  at 
his  reception  in  the  Consistory,  the  father  and  son  did  not 
speak  a  word  to  each  other.  li  It  soon  became  known  that 
Casar  intended  to  resign  his  canlinalatc  and  to  marry.^  It 
would  appear  that  in  December  Alexander  had  not  yet  given 

*  In  Feb.  :498,  the  Veneliiui  Ambassador  wiilcs:  £1  ponietice  & 
tolto  ni  in  altro  ri};ila  che  in  dir  stato  a'  901  (loli,  10&  a  qucsto  Valciua  e 
a  doD  Jufrcdu.  A  remarkable  report  in  ZURIT.^,  159-60,  ^licivs  liaw 
complctet/ the  Pope  in  1499,  vra%  undex-Lxsat^t-povtr.  Accordinf^  to 
this  autlior,  who  cviitcntSy  1im>i  ■irrr-t*  m  tl)p  RgHiiLs  of  tlic  Spanish 
embassy,  ihc  i'opc  said,  rr-ffrr^ny  ^r,  c.-c^nt's  j^>^^^p';Y  '"'"  France, "  thai  he 
^^•ould  give  a  (nunh  pi^;^  ^.f  lij^  Fi^pary  tg  flfflYBllt  K'"!  '^'""'  ever  retum- 
ing'—auid ''r"  illfnni]'  TT'iiri  "If-'  f\|f>-jn(ip.-ilini)|.)n  hii»sdf aggrieved, 

he  said  " ihat  hcgOUld  law  ««!"-"  mlipr  mi-jourf  ^  if  puly  C.i-^it  haAhet-n 

there."  C^.  R&NKB,  Ccna  und  Roaau.  Vfilker,  13s ;  and  Lord  ACIOK, 
he.  eft.  363. 

t  SANitTO^  I.,  698,  and  a  *Lclter  from  A.  Sforta,  daL  Genaztano^ 
July  22,  1497.  {Milanese  Suttc  Archh-u.)  In  the  *£ntu%  $19,  f.  an, 
there  is  an  entry  on  July  18,  1497  ■  solvit  due.  3000  auri  de  cam. 
Row  dflo.  Card''  Valentino  Legato  ad  coronationem  lll'"^  Regis  Frederid 
pio  sui>  expensiiL     Secret  Arcliivea  of  the  Vatican. 

t  VnXABi,  MachiavcUi,  I,  234-  « 

g  CbecOROVius,  V[I.,  398,  cd.  3  (404  in  ed.  4),  incorrccily  n«m« 
SepL  4  as  (be  date  of  his  return  ;  BUHCtlARDi  Diarium,  II.,  403,  and 
the  *AL-ta  Connst.  ttatet  the  yh  or  6ih.  C/.  also  a  *Lenci  from  A. 
Sfona  to  L.  Moio,  dat.  Komc,  Sept.  9,  1 497.     M  Ilan«e  State  Ajchives. 

li  EURCHARDI  Diariuia,  II.,  404. 

IT  SA.NUTO,  1,  787-92.    See  VoL  VI.,  clap,  a  of  this  work. 
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his  consent  to  this  step  ;  or,  If  he  had  done  so,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  understand  his  having  in  that  month  bestowed 
on  Caesar  the  benefices,  bringing  in  a  nn'enue  of  12,000 
ducats  which  had  been  held  by  Cardinal  Sclafcnati  who  had 
just  died.  Nevertheless, the  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing 
at  this  time,  says  that  it  was  proposed  to  bestow  on  him 
the  lordships  of  Ccscna  and  Fano.*  On  Decennbcr  24, 
149/,  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  announces  to  his  brother 
in  a  report  in  cypher  "  I  and  King  Fcdcrigo  and  jtnir 
Ilighncss's  Envoys  had  a  conversation  with  the  Pope 
which  lasted  more  than  four  hours.  Briefly,  the  subject 
was  tlic  daily  increasing  efforts  which  Ca*sar  is  making  to 
obtain  leave  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Collie  of  Cardinals. 
The  Pope  is  anxious,  if  this  is  to  be,  that  it  should 
carried  out  under  tlie  best  pretext  that  can  be  found,  am 
in  such  A  manner  as  to  give  as  little  scandal  as  possible." 
In  this  conversation  another  topic  was  also  touched  uj 
which  was  equally  calculated  to  pro\-oke  unra\t>urabl<l 
comments,  and  do  no  good  to  Alexander's  rcpulationJ 
namely,  that  of  the  annulling  of  Lucrezta's  childless  marj 
riage  with  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  n^otiatlons  concerning  this  disgraceful  affair  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  tlic  Spruj£_Df_l407.  .A.t  first 
Lucrezia  seems  to  have  stood  by  her  husband  ;  but  on  the 
i4tli  of  June  we  hear  of  acomptete  breach  between  the  pair. 
At  that  time,  tlie  Pope,  supported  by  Caesar  and  the  Duke 
of  Gandia,  declared  that  Lucrezia  must  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  han^  of  such  a  man  ;  the  marriage  they  said 
had  never  been  consummated  and  .could  and  should  be 
annulljaij— •  Even   the   murder  of   the  Duke  of  Gandii 

*  Sakuto,  I.,  832-53. 

t  **Enr»cius  tifrc  rev.  dom.  Card.  Sftntie  ad  QL  duoem  MeiKotani, 
du.  Rome,  Dec  34,  1497.     MiUncae  Stale  Archji-n. 
J  1  have  taken  this  hitherto  unlcnnn-n  fact  from  a  ••Letter  from  Car- 
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produced  no  abatem£jitiii-tlie  energy  with  which  the  case 
was  pr,25fi£ut£lLIS  Accordingly,  in  August  a,  new  marriage 
was  already  in  contemplation  for  Lucreziaj-f  but  up  to 
the  end  ol  UeceiTibcr  UiovanP*  Ni^pa^nflVmprf  a  most 
deterifrtned"  r^slstarrcc^At  last,  however,  yielding  to  the 
strong  pressure  put  upon  him  by  his  kinsmen  Lodovico 
il  More  and  Cardinal  Ascanio,  he  consented  to ^cclare  in 
writing  that  the  marriage  with  Lucrezia  liad  never  been 
consummated.  On  thr  7^th  nf  PprrmW-r  the  dissolution 
of  the  maj-riage  was  formally  pronotinced  and  Sforza  was 
required  to  return  his  wife's  dowry  t<f  the  amount  of  3I/X)0 
ducats.!  The  injured  man  tnpk  his  revenge  by  attribut- 
ing to  Alexander  the  worst  possible  motivca  The  annul- 
ling of  this  marriage  gaye  so  much  scandal  that  people  were 
prepared  to  believe  anything  that  could  be  said  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Boigia.  and  credited  them  with  crimes 
•*  which  '^'".nr'"'  ""las^hnnks  from  putting  into  words."5 


diiul  A.  Sfona,  lo  I..  Mora,  dat.  Rome,  June  14.  1497.  Milanese  Suite 
Archives. 

*  C/.  Appendix,  N.  37,  ^Letter  from  A.  Sfona,  of  June  19,  and  a 
•Letter  from  the  sAine  Cardinal  of  June  26,  1497,  both  in  the  Milanese 
State  Archives. 

t  •Zifni  d.  llfc-cancellarii  (A.  Sfooa),  dat.  Rome,  Aag.  20^  1 497  :  'lo 
prcscnto  tractarsl  ccita  pnitica  fm  N.  S.  ct  il  ptindiK  di  Salerno  per 
dart  dona  Lucretia,  fiola  cEc  S.  S",  ai  fiolo  del  prindpe  cum  certe  Don> 
iKlione  le  quale  quando  fossero  vere  ct  se  mitlcsscro  in  cffccto  non 
credeva  fn«»cit»  mI  akuno  bono  propo^ito  iic  dc  La  M"  K.  nc  de  Italia. 
Milanese  State  .Archives. 

X  See  CRKCOROVIUS,  Lucrrria  Borgin,  101. 

I  Grecorovius,  l4)£.  tit.,  101.  In  regard  to  the  passage  here  quoted 
from  the  Despatch  of  ttic  Fcmrcsc  Envoy  Co^t^ili,  CREiiiH'rOK,  111., 
261,  note  I,  remarks  :  It  u-il]  be  observed  that  Ciov'anni  did  not  acctue 
Alexander  VI.  in  the  past,  but  imputed  a  motive  for  his  conduct  in  the 
fotuie.  This  motive  was  sliewn  to  be  false  by  the  fiict  that  the  Pope 
instantly  set  to  work  to  provide  u  new  hu>haad  for  Lucrezia.  HiUe- 
brand  also,  who  ivas  no  friend  of  the  ISorgia,  «ys,  "There  is  no  proof 
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At  the  same  time,  Al<:xanfjftf  VI.  ginnflt  be  acquitted 

the  charge  that   his  conduct  was  s^lch   as  to   shock  the 

j     public  opinion  of  a  profoundly  cogupt  age,  to  a  degree 

I     hittierto    uufi^tampled.     There    seemed    rift_jend    to   the 

/     accumulation  of  scandals^  in  _  the  -B^i^^^ttulvZL-^fuftt 

/       there  was  the  flight  of  Sforz^^JzoiiL-Roine ;  then  came 

A     ihe  mysterious  assassination  of  t^he  Duke  of  Gandia.  next 

J     ihe   dissolution   of  Lucrezia's  ^m^rr'^E''   's^fiinng   obvious 

y      political    advantageSt^tbai—Ciesar^  -resignation    of    the 

/       Cardina!atc^anifin^ll^_tlw__abandoiuncnt^  the  scheme 

I        of  reform,  and  the  return  of  the^ope  tojiia  old  way  of 

V      living;__Can  we  wonder  that  where  the  Borgia  were  coo* 

^~ierned  nothing  was  thought  too  horrible  to  be  believed.* 

"I  will  make  no  comment  on  these  matters"  writes    the 

Venetian    Envoy  in    September    1497,  alluding  to    the 

scandalous  reports  then  current  in  Rome, "  biU_iLis_5<;rtain 

tliat  this  Pope  permits  himself  things  that  are^^ngxampled 

and  u  npa  rdonabl^f 

Meanwhile,  the  sensational  tales  of  the  doings  of  the 
Borgia  family  which  amused  tlie  profligate  upper  classes, 
led  the  populace  to  believe  that  demoniacal  agencies  were 
at  work.  On  the  14th  June.  1499,  strange  noises  were  said 
to  have  been  heard  in  S,  Peter's  and  torches  carried  by  no 
human  hands  appeared  and  vanished  in  all  parts  of  the 
building ;  a  seeress  declared  the  bearers  to  be  the  prince  of 
hell  and  his  myrmidons.  On  December  of  the  year  rollon-- 
ing,  the  ghost  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia  was  supposed  to 
liave  appeared  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angclo,  moaning  fear- 
fully.}   When,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1497,  tlie  powder 

(hat  they  were  Kuilty  of  the  infamous  oitne  of  which,  they  were  accused* 
See  Vol,  \'I.,  chap,  5  of  this  ■u-orlc 

♦  Creighton,  III.,  361. 

+  Sanuto,  I.,  792-93. 

I  Sanuto,  I.,  656-57,  843. 
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magazine  in  the-  Castle  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  alarm 
became  more  mtense.  The  explosion  destroyed  the  upper 
portion  of  thf;  fortr^iss,  shattered  the  marble  angels  and 
hurled  lai^e  stones  across  the  water  as  far  as  the  Church  of 

S.    Celsa     a^i^    mpn    nf    Pnpq    Alevanricr,"    writes    the 

Venetian  chronicler  MaJiaJero.  "  is  full  of  startling  and  por- 
tentous events  ;  his  aptfrhsmNT  wnq  struck  by  lightning, 
the  Tiber  overflowed  and  flooded  the  city  ;  his  son  has 
been  horribly  murdered,  and  now  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
has  been  blown  jip."  ^ 

*  Malipiero,  497;  Sanuto,  I^  814-15;  AnnaL  Bononiens.,  916; 
Diaiio  di  S.  Tommasc  Di  SiLVEsmo,  133  ;  Landucci,  159 ;  and  BuR- 
CHAKDi  Diaxium,  lU  4ti-i2-    See  also  Lange,  27,  28. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 


My  purpose  in  this  Appendix  is  to  corroborate  and 
supplement  the  text  of  my  book :  it  has  not  been  my 
intention  to  provide  an  original  collection  of  authorities. 
In  each  number  the  sources  are  indicated  with  as  much 
precision  as  possible.  In  order  to  economise  space  my 
explanatory  notes  are  necessarily  scanty.  So  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned,  1  have,  as  a  rule,  retained  the  original 
spelling  of  the  Documents  and  Letters,  which,  for  the 
greater  part.  I  have  before  me  in  the  original.  I  need  not 
apologise  for  changes  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation.  Whene\'er  emendations  have  been  made  I 
have  always  mentioned  the  fact,  but  trivial  mistakes  and 
obvious  errors  in  spelling  have  been  corrected  without 
remark.  Wh-atevcr  I  have  added  of  my  own  is  indicated 
by  brackets;  incomprehensible  or  doubtful  passages  by 
a  point  of  interrogation  or  a  tic.  Those  parts  which  I 
have  omitted  when  either  copying  or  preparing  for  the 
press,  as  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  are  marked  by 
dots  (.  .  .  .X 
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I.  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sfokza  to  his  Bsothkb.  Lodotico 
MoRC^  Rbgbht  or  Hiuh.* 

1484.  Sq«.  sa.  Bom. 

....  Qaetta.  nutina  .  .  .  .  la  S.  de  N.  S.  ba  pronancisto  flt 
iolttmemaite  pabficato  H  iofimcripti  legati  viddioet  H  let**  riB> 
Cahd^'  de  Hilaho^  legato  in  Angpaue. 
EL  Cakd"  DE  Guu»rA(         „      Campagna. 
EL  Car^*  Satello^  ^tto  iD  Bolagiit.t 
XL  Card"  UasniOb         „       laMardia. 
Ct  io  legato  nel  patrimonio. 
[The  origiiul  is  io  the  Milanese  State  Acdure^  under  tfie 
beidii«  *'Roma.*^ 


'  jr.  Cakzokal  Asoono  BtoiiZA  :ie  Bia^Rtf^aiK,  XeooncD 
MfAC^  -fiMnn  'Ok  Msu«r.} 

SJlH<M;ai;akMN. 

Ifaoy  culdtDalB  have  to^y  wtod  dM  Z>Att  of  Cabbda. 
AEtenrards  he  remained  for  an  hoar  w&  the  Piq>e.    Io  000 

Farma  andassimo  de  la  Sua  S.  dove  era  el  card  Kagona  et  poco 
poso  Bupragionse  el  vice-cancellero  §  et  S.  Petro  in  Vincula||  et 
tutti  ioseme  andassimo  ad  casa  del  vice-cancellero  che  ne  dedi 

*  See  m/ra,  p,  347,  note  *,  on  Bnichard'i  inexact  infonnation.  Thit 
letter  solves  the  qnestion  raised  by  Haoen,  Papstvnihlen,  la  Aitotii 
announces  the  nomination  a  Aaj  earlier  in  a  'Despatch  dated  Rome,  1484^ 
Sept  31.  *Questa  matina  sono  stati  publicati  legati  el  card.  Savdio  di 
Bolc^a,  el  card.  Ursiao  de  la  Marca,  el  Vesconte  del  patrimonio,  Mikno 
d'Avintono,  Novara  de  Perusa,  Geronda  de  Campagna.  (Stale  ArduTCs, 
Modena.)  According  to  the  'Acta  ConnsL  of  the  Secret  ArcJiivei  of  ibe 
Vatican,  Arcimboldi  left  Oct.  il  and  OrNnI  on  Dec  22  for  their  respectiTe 
posts. 

t  Innocent  VIII.  in  a  'Brief  dated  Rome,  14S4,  Sept.  35,  informed  tbr 
Bolt^ese  of  Savelli's  nomination  as  Legate  to  their  city.  (The  original  Is  in 
the  State  Archives,  Boli^a,  Q.  3. )  In  the  following  year  SavelU  «u  super- 
seded  by  Ascanio  Sfona.  See  the  'Brief  to  Bologna  of  Aug.  19,  1483.  *Lih. 
brev.  18,  t  353.  Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican  and  State  Ardim^ 
Bologna,  Q.  3. 

t  See  ntfira,  p.  349,  36;  le^, 

8  Card.  Borja. 

n  Card,  Giuliano  della  Rovere. 
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[lie]  ccno,*  la  qiule  fu  honorcvole  et  ben  onjinata  et  mmptuosa. 
La  casa  era  apparatu  niolto  supcrbcmciitc  ct  havcva  la  prima  sab 
tutu  oinuu  de  Upezari^  historiate  in  cercho  et  Arcto.  Ad  l.i 
saU  uno  altro  saiotto  circotidato  tutto  de  allra  taiJazaria  [a'e] 
molto  belli  con  Upedi  in  terra  ben  coiret^pondonti  ali  altri  orna- 
menci  con  uno  lerto  ct  cap[o]  ceto  lutto  parato  dc  roso  crenic- 
silc  ct  ciui  havcva  una  crcdcnui  tutta  picna  dc  vasi  dc  ar^cnto  vt 
oro,  molto  ben  lavomti  ultra  li  altri  piati,  scudelle  ct  nltri  vasclli 
che  erano  in  grairdisiiimo  iiunic*ro  vt  cusa  mollo  bella  da  vcdere ; 
et  subscqucntc  ad  questo  It  erano  due  altrc  camerc,  I'una  paraia 
dc  nobilissimi  ran  ct  tapcdi  in  terra  con  uno  altro  Iccio  el  ca[)[o] 
ctdo  de  vcluto  Alcxandrinu  ct  I'altra  niolto  piu  omata  de  Ic  pre- 
dicle  con  uno  altro  lecto  coperto  dc  brochalo  d'oro  cl  In  copcTia 
fodrata  d«  sibillinc  e(  Tranzv  d'oro  tanio  ornato  quanto  fuKse 
possibilc  con  una  tavola  in  meio  coperia  de  vcluto  AlcxaiHlrioo 
et  scianc  t  ornalissimc  ben  concnpondcnic  a  le  altre  cose. 
[TImj  original  is  in  the  Sute  Archives,  Milan ;  Cart.  gen.  fasc 
1485-1490.] 


^   Cesi 


3.  In«ocb«t  VIII.  TO  C.  Bakwnus.  J 

1485,  Oct.  II,  Rooue. 

Cesario  Bandino  dc  Castro  Pk-bis  commissario  nmlro.  Con- 
(Ui  dc  prudentia  et  dili^cntia  ct  fide  et  in  multis  rebus  prolxtta 
industria  Il>  cominiftKariiim  nostnini  mittiinti8  ftd  rnndncendum 
dilectum  riJitiin  notiilem  virum  R(»t)eitum  de  Sancto  Scwrino  i_t 
dus  copias  que  per  ]oca  S,  R.  E.  transitiirc  sunt.  I)3I.  Romac 
XII.  Octob.  1485,  Pontif.  naslri  anno  isccuiido. 
^H        [Lib.  brcT.  ig,  f.  17  kg     Secret  Archives  of  [he  Vatican,] 

^^m    *  Thi«  U  iilto  m^nlionctl  lay  LltosTBLI.A,  ^j, 
^M    f  Sedlc 
^V    {  Sec  ti/nt,  p.  2iC. 

r  (At  the  Mine  |iIm«  ue  oUo  lo  he  fnund   the  following  Urieri:  ref«ning  to 

l|  tlic  itiDC  nil^ccl :— r.  18  U  :  (luLenukiori  Cmcom,  dal.  ui.  t,  (Oct.  1 1)  it  to 
I  Hicel  Kolmto  Sanicvetina  and  pruride  fui  hli  troops:  f.  aa:  Kobcrtu  de 
Sindb  Scv«rinn,  dat.  ut  i.  (Dd.  i6| :  NieoJoui  Uucciudui  naxltt  MC.  tuirt. 
■Anis  will  icll  him  tumc  newt— he  may  Irnst  liiin  ;  L  33  i  Uiici  Fcrrarie 
ifal.  nt  *.  (Oct.  38) :  llaeki  liim  lot  liavini;  ersDioI  h  free  puMffC  iliraueh 
hi«  dombiMMiB  to  Kak  Saiueveriiui :  I.  33  U  :  Kolwrto  de  S*oclo  ScveritW', 
<hi.  ul  1.  (Oct  29) :  Nerius  Accui«liu  will  give  brim  *od)c  iafornulion. 
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4.  Inkocent  VUI,  to  Roberto  Saksk^erino.* 

[1485.  OcL  JO.  Rome.] 

From  Roberto's  letter  the  Pope  gathers  that  be  has  amved  at 
Cesenat :  de  qiio  vchemcntcr  sumus  Itrtali.  F,t  quoniam  dicis  le 
per  unum  diem  velle  ibi  commorari  et  quicscere,  ilcinde  laptim 
venire  ad  Nos,  hortamur  nobilUatcm  tuam  quanio  posiuinus 
studio  ui  statim  hue  vcnias  quia  hoc  adeo  iiaportat,  ut  nihil 
supra. 

[Ub.  brev.  19,  f.  34.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 


5.   INNOCBNT   VIII.   TO   CaKDIKAL   GlVUANO   DELLA 

K0VEJ(E.S 

I4S6,  Ma|r  1 1  IRonu). 

-  The  Pope  praises  the  Cardinal's  energy.  Here  in  Rome 
nothing  lias  happened :  mediocriler  omnia  sc  Habent :  quid 
futurum  incertum  habcmus.  The  Duke  of  Lorrair»e  has  not  )«t 
arrived.     He  asks  the  Cardinal  to  persuade  the  I>uke  to  come. 

[liib.  brcv.  1 9,  f.  363.     Secret  Arclures  of  the  Vftticuu] 


6.   J.    P.   ArRIVABENS  to  the   MaRQVESS  of  MANTt7A.| 

i486,  Attf.  tl,  tUm». 

In  queslbora  HII  dc  nocte  s'  h  conrKiu  e  stiputata  ta  pace  in 
prcscntia  dc  IJ  i™'  Mona.  dc  Natnli,  MilaiKi,  S.  .^ngclo^  c  VeAconte 
col  mandamento  solum  de  esso  Cardinate  Vesconte  quanto  sia 

pet  Iq  staco  de  Milann.|| 

[The  original  is  in  the  Gontaga  Archivus,  Mantua.] 


•  See  tufm,  p.  156. 

t  Sc«  Siai&HONDo  DM*  Comi,  L ,  tji, 

t  Seetufra,  p.  161. 

It  See  la/ira,  p,  364. 

II  Sec  The  *  Dnjutch  of  .\iloiii,  <Iat,  Rome.  1486b  Aug.  is  :  ta  non  dioo  tMtm 
pet  i|UC£ln  ritepio  ehe  queula  nocic  [MUtata  n  hon  IflUlO  fa  COBdu^  U  met, 
Deo  Uu*.    SUIe  Archives,  Modeno. 
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7.    BONFHAKCItlCO   AbLOTTI   TO   ERCOLB,  DUKB  OF  FeRRARA.* 

1490,  S«pt.  aft,  Roma. 

Ill""  mio  S",  In  quests  hora  xxi.  s*  k  Icvato  nimore  subilo  et 
insperato  cliel  papu  c  cxpinito  licet  est  in  cxpimndo  per  cataru 
sopravenuto,  esscndosie  prima  ditto  hyeri  a  qucsta  matina  chel 
&laseva  ben  cl  ami  per  hooha  (Icl  cardtnalt-  Bvnevcntano,  ct 
quaile  cussi  rredeva,  ymo  diCMU  lo  dovesse  per  parte  scrivefre) 
a  V,  Ei^  Hoia  qucslo  accidcnic  ha  iitgannto  la  brigata  cl  in 
gratia  de  V.  11111*"  S.  me  recomardo.  Raptissinie.  El  conte 
dc  Pithilgiano  i  vcnulo  et  alogiato  ala  caniifO^na  qui  fuora  de 
Koma.  Per  lo  simile  li  cardinali  vcnfiio  a  fiiora.  Scrivcndo 
timbatiiatore  Venelo  me  fa  dire  ut  supra  et  che  se  lene  non  serra 
vivo  de  matina ;  dio  ce  aiuii  quia  an^stic  sunt  undique. 

36  Settembre,  t^ijo. 

E.  V.  IHu.  D.D. 

SERWLtrs  B.  Episcopus  Regiensis 

propria  manu. 

[A  icrcD :]    IIW  pfincEpi  et  »">»  D'">  D.  ItcrcuU  Eitcss.  duel  Fctr.  etc 

Orator  ducis  Ferraric  faciei  diligcniiani, 

sulHto,  subito.     Ferraric. 

[The  original  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Modcna.] 

'  S«  titfln,  pL  sSt. 
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Of  Carpinals.*                             I 

^^^^^^^^                            [Bcginnin);  of  ycxr  14.9I1  Komc]                                  1 

^^^^^r               Nomina  Cardinalfum: 

Vmxs  fni  ad^fbuftt  AuAtum:      \ 

^^T            Episcupi :    Viceoinc* 

VicecAfic' 
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NapolL.' 

^^^^^               S.  M&ico." 
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^^^^^K               SaluL* 

Parou." 
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QueMi  ti  flMlto 

^^^^^^^K                                  vincub.* 
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^^^^^^^H                  S.  MatLi  in  porticu.* 
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^^T            FlKsbyteri :  Ulixhona.' 

S.  Maria  in 

^^^H 

porticu.* 

^^^^K^^                   S.  Clemente.' 

S.  Anastasia.^-)                              | 

^^^^^H 

SeiM." 

Db    qwRi    M 

^^^^^H 

S.  Gcorgio."" 

-ct«do   bene;   pn 
nan  «fHniio. 

^^^^H 

Ursino, 

^^^^^^^ 

Km»  S.  Pf triad  Vima$ia! 

^^^^^H 

S.  Mareo.* 

^^^^^|H 

Baliia.* 

^^^^^                 Zenova." 

Ulixhona.' 

^^^^       Diaooni :     Sena." 

S.  Clcmcnlc' 

^^^B                         S.  Gcorgio." 

Rechanate." 

^^^^^^L 

Zcnova." 

^^^^^H 

S.  Angela" 

^^^^^^^f 

Bencwsito.'* 

^^^^P                         Ascluuiio. 

CoUooa. 

^^^P            •  See  sHfra.  ^.  377. 

^V                 1  K.  <!«  [torjii. 

*C>nlh, 

^^H                   *  M.  Hailx)  (llcil  MnTch  11,  1491, 

(Sre  CoNTELORius,  6t.)     I  tberafafc 

^^H                uxigncil  Ihix  memorandum  la  Ilie  be^ 

Inning  of  [he  )e«r  149I,  u  whidi  Mnt 

^^^                  the  ro[>c  WM  in  111  hollhi  icc  iw/ro  p. 

iSt.     Il,  however,  might  «)nllr  tun 

^^1                been  wrillcn  ionic  lime  in  ihc  autuoin 

of  1490  when  the  Pope  wu  mko  H), 

^^H                or,  if  it  is  ihoujtht  nvctuary  lo  inni 

I  upon  the  tllutiun  to  Cud.   C.  it 

^^^                Medici  It  rnny  tiitvc  been  dniwn  up  ftt  U 

e  tK^inninEof  1490. 

^^^H                *  (Ic  U  Balue. 

**  Sdafcnitui. 

^^^^^H               *  Giulinno  della  Kovete. 

•»  L.Cib&. 

^^^^H               ■  BaII.  Zea^. 

■*  Aidictno  detU  Poeta. 

^^^^H                '  Coiu. 

>*  A.  Ptntviclna 

^^^H 

"  Ytv^mo. 

^^^^^1               *  Domenico  d«lk  BovctCb 

■'  I'iMokwuBL 

^^^^H               "  IfaiM  dcUa  Ruvtrc. 

<■  Raffaele  Rlula 

^^^H                 ]iAx.  de  Conti. 

Lofigltolo  de  Lorenzo*  noti  credo  hiibii  adintrare  in  conclave: 
assay  sera  che  Vadmetlano  per  Ciardinalt:.  La  sortc  iicr  qudio 
che  io  possa  iudicare  sera  supra  Ulixliona  f  o  veiu  lu  Otnl'*  dc 
Alcria  I  et  piu  presto  dc  ambc  dui  vara  sopra  Ulixbona  per  moKc 
ragionc  aalvo  sc  'A  caldo  dc  q[ucst]o  ill""'  stato  noii  atutassc  ^UvTio. 

t[Thc  original  is  in  the  Slate  Archives,  Milan,  Cart.  (fen.  Collec- 
tion (if  documcnla  without  a  date.  A  later  hand  of  the  19th 
Ccniuty  baa  written  on  tlus  one  :  1490-1500.J 
9.  GiovAKKi  Akdrea  Boccaccio,  Brsitop  of  Modeka,  to 
TMi:  UUCtlKSS  KLKONOKA  of  i-*EKKAKA.g 
1491,  Aug.  4,  Rome. 
Illostriiislnia  Madama  mia  ...  A  qucsto  pontlficato  melt! 
concorrono  et  per  Io  primo  Alerialj  jtcr  la  |>nrtc  dc;  Ancanio,  ct 
ccrtanientu  ctiam  per  luniuerbalc  et  omnium  de^iderio  per  la 
summa  bonia  soa  ;^  item  Xcapulilanus**  abenclie  il  Re  li  obsta 
niolto,  nisi  sit  Actio,  ad  cio  che  t\\ia.V  chuno  declina  in  lui  pi-r 
indignaiiotie  conoelia  conlra  sua  Maesla  rhc  %'oglia  dare  lege  iit 
elcctionc  suprcma ;  (juando  pur  sc  intcnda  cs5cr  il  rcro  did  Re 
noil  voglia  Nupolt,  moiti  che  havcuano  driunte  il  poisieio  in  allri 
to  convcTtirano  in  lui ;  quid  dicam  ncscio,  %-ulgo  (jt  scripio  dicitur 
cbel  homo  e  una  mala  bestia.  Hcri  publtce  sc  dissc  che'  Amainio 
se  voleva  fare  papa  com  pregare  ciascuno  scorsum  che  li  volesseno 
dare  la  voce  soa  morta  id  est  do|>oi  la  prima,  ct  il  signorc  Lud- 
ouien  haucrc  scritto  per  Toltavilla  al  costellano  de  Sancto  Angcio 
con  grandissime  promisMone  de  capello  rosso  et  altrc  buone 
conditione,  che!  voleKSe  fare  del  casiello  la  volunta  del  dicto 
Ascanio  i  plena  est  tola  civi(.T<^  ct  Romaiia  curia  hoc  ruraore  seu 
(a.ai*,  non  sc  crcdc  pcro  pea*  li  gra%i,  tutavia  nan  sl-  discicdc.  II 
vicc-canceliero  sii^ui  per  potentia  de  purtidi,  il  pu6  contcniarc 
la  brigata  dc  moite  digne  cose :  primo  com  la  canccllaria,  ch'h 
uno  altro  papaio,  la  leinporalita  chel  ha  de  due  cica  videlicet 
cita  Casteltana  ei  Nepc  com  rocha  Suriana,  ch'c  ima  aquila  Tra  Ic 
terre  dc  la  chiexia,  una  abbatiu  a  I'AquitIa  de  valuta  dc  1000 

*  Ciov.  (te'  Medici,  iM  fw/m,  p.  356. 
-t  CmU.  II  AicJiciDo  ildk  Pons. 

1  Anlicinu  dclU  I'otU.  1  .Sn  TlltfASNE,  I.,  snr. 

I  Htx  mjtra,  p.  jSo.  *'  Cuaffik 
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ducali,  ad  Albaiu  appressB  a  Rofna  una  ahxa  nmile,  in  nel 
Reame  due  magiort^  il  vcschovaio  de  Porto  iioo,  I'abbotia  it 
Siiblacho  pur  in  Ic  portc  dc  Roma  com  21  cast<:!li  dc  mluta  dc 
aooo.  In  Spagna  ane  &ne  dicentcs  XVI.  ^-eschorati  dignUsmi 
et  optimi  li  ha  senia  le  abbati«  et  molu  altri  boni  et  degni  bene 
ficij;  primo  li  bs  il  vcsclio^ato  de  Valenia  de  valuta  do  XVI* 
ducali,  quellodeCirtagina  VII*",  qucllodcMaiorcba  VI",  tabbatii 
dc  Vatdina  appre*sa  a  Valcnza  com  moltj  ct  mohi  vassalli  zooo. 
Scgui  cliam  la  concuircntia  il  SaveUo,  Ulisbona*  inter  pHmos, 
item  Siena,  t  et  nunc  Sancto  Angclo;^  aliqui  loquunlur  de 
Janucnsc  §  chcnon  cade  in  mcnte  a  la  bfit^ata  el  ancha  se  park 
moico  et  tuiavia  de  San  Clcmentc,IJ  ct  cos!  dc  Sancia  Maria  in 
poftico ;  V  tuti  (^ucsti  se  sono  moUo  armati  in  casa  lorc^  nc  rant 
voce  le  case  loro  fossono  poste  a'  saco  conic  ^a  c  stato  factor 
id«st  de  quello  c  facto  papa  interdum  maliciose  su  cridaim  papa  P 
lali;  et  non  i:  il  vero  se  fa  ad  eflTecluni  per  havere  piu  preda :  et 
denium  unus  aodpict  hravium.  Et  polria  csscrc  forte  %Hri(u 
Sancto  chcl  tocliaiia  ul  patriarchs  dc  Venctia,**el  qual  cntro  bcri, 
ct  hodii:  pont  iiiissiini  exetiuiatuni  Jl  fu  rcceuto  dal  aacxo  coH^io 
come  cardinale;  il  SaveUo  et  Colurana  li  andorno  obviam  in 
quesia  oiatina  a  la  casu  soa  a  condutlo  a  San  Pedro.  In  secTCtis  te 
paria  andie  de  San  Pedro  in  vinculatt  et  come  bo  dido  solum 
unus  ex  tot  concurrcntibus  accipict  brarium,  nisi  cadat  ex 
scisaura  et  per  sciuniii  inter  plurcs,  come  giik  e  stato  fatlo,  et 
quasi  tcmporibug  nostiis;  ordinato  !:  chc  la  nova  del  fularo 
|iontilice  debia  esser  a  Mllano  fia  XL.  bore,  fatji  b  diligetitia  mia, 
si  alitcr  crit  non  iiica  culpa.  .  .  .     Romac,  4  Augusti,  1492. 

Excellenlissime  dominationis  vcsire  humiiilcr  scrvus 


JOANNis  Akdkeas  Episcopus  Mulinensii. 

(A  icr^o :]    tlliutrinime  u  eiccil«nll«iinw  domine  doo^ne   Eleanare  di 
Aticvoia  datmt  Fniuis  mihi  domine  tingulubniu^. 

[The  original  is  in  the  State  Arnhives,  Modenn  ;  CaiKxIleria 
Ducale,  Dispacci  degli  Oratori  Estensi  a  Roma.] 
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iol  Va'jobi  to  Florekce.* 

U9>.  Aug.  It  [Some^ 
Magnifid  domln!   mei   obscn'ftniJisBinii   ptc.  Le  S.  V.  per  la 
tnia  dc  VI.  harantio  inteso  come  e  s"  G»r''  inlraroiio  in  concUvc. 
Dipoi  non  ho  scrjpto  allc  S.  V.   aspcctaiido  ad  ogni  hora  di 
hawrc  nuovo  pontefice  ;    ct  vedendo  soprasiare  alto   cicelione 
piii  che  il  consucto,  mi  c  ]arso  spncciarc  la  prcscntc  cKavalrata 
benchc  poccii  Habbia  da  dire.     I)a  poi  cIip  c  s"  car''   ititiaroiio 
in   clausura  per  qualchc  inditio  si  c  inteso  come  hanno  facto 
due  squittini   itiercolcdi  et  giovcdi  mattina  t:t  sbimani  hnnno 
facto  il  leiio,  ct  benchc  sia  difficil  cosa  inlendcrnc  il  wro,  puru 
si  ritrahe  che  tra  loro  soiio  ici  discoidi.1  non  pichob;  et  tton  di 
niancho  il  car'*  di  Napoli  ct  di   Lisbona  hanno  pib  voti  chc 
nessun  altru.     Qucstu  c  quanlo  [uirtichularc  si  intends.     II  con- 
cUvq  conic  iianno  Ic  S.  V.  e  secrcliaai mo  ct  con   grandissimo 
OTdine  ^  ghovcnuto.     Hoggi  si  e  comindato  ad  cxtrcmare  loro 
il  victo  ne  si  darii  pid  che  un-i  sola  \ivanda  «t  dn  lunedi  in  1^ 
in  caso  non  habbino   facto   la  clcctionc,  non  si  dam  loro  allro 
ctiv  pane,  vino  ct  acqua,  secondo  che  c  ordinato  per  i  sacri 
canoni.     Et  i  prclati,   noi  ambasciatori  ct  baroni   ct  cittadint 
Rotiiani  chc  8ia.nio  alia  cu.stodia  del  conclave  seguircmo  qucsto 
ordinc,  nc  |Kr  alchuna  spetie  di  discordia   sia   intra  loro  car'' 
haviamo  guiralornai  mutarc  scntcntia,  ct  I'autorit^  chc  in  qucsto 
ca&o  liavtamu  »opra  e  cai^'  uscrcmo  come  ci  c  concessit;  ct  in 
questo   modo  saninno  constrecti   provederc    di   nuovo  pustore 
sanza  tnolto  indugto.     La  terra  c  quictiKtima,  ne  se  intcnde  ii6 
vcdc  cosa  da  fare  liiniulto  et  qucsli  s"   baroni,  maximc  il  5. 
Virginio,    sino    a    qui    non    si    polR-bbono   pottarc   meglio,  ni 
Rtostmrsi  pill  uniti  alia  conscrvalionc  di  qiicstc  cose.     II  palaio 
et  il  borgho  di  San  Piero  sono  benissimo  guardati :  nel  bofgho 
conlinuamentc  stanno  armatc  alia  guardia  due  ^quadre  di  gcntc 
d'arme,  ollrc   a  I'allrc  fanlcric,  ct  ogni   X.  horc   si   rnutano.     II 
Contc  di  Piligliano  et  li  altri  conductieri  d*llft  Chicsa  sctnprc 
sono  a  cavallo;  ct  per6  non  e  da  diibitare  d'alcuna  alterationc 
in  qucsto   tempo    del   conclave.     Diie   giorni    fa   arrivorono  ad 
Hostia  cinquf  ghalcc  Gcnovesi,  le  quali  per   quanto   mi   hablM 
dccto  il  niag^"  m.  Stcpliano  Tavenia,  ha  mandaie  il  S.  Lodovicci 
*  Seetufrii,  p.  ,181, 
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a  slanza  del  r™*  Mon"  Ascanio  per  potcracac  scrviic  id  OgfA 
caso ;  per  non  ui,M;n-i  i,a  luolto  nunicro  di  funti,  <[ui  ne  i  Uantt 
poco  conta  Dicumi  uncora  il  p"  M.  StepKano  che  pv 
aventura  decte  ghalee  aiidcranno  ad  aninu  con  U  annaU  fkb 
M**  K«g',  non  nc  c»<:ndo  di  bisognk)  tjui.  Nun  voglio  Imtt 
di  diro  ailc  S.  V.  clit;  11  di  inaiui  chu  c  <^ir''  intnuuno  ia  concllff 
OTorono  dellA  hc-rcdiU  del  papa  argcnti  per  XI  I~  due  c  qiuli 
si  di&tribuirono  fra  XIII.  card>>  che  dovcvono  bai'crc  djUb  Quoa 
per  dit'enc  cat;ionc.  M.  Cuntllo  Pandotii  niandatu  dalh  M*^  dd 
Re  arrivA  qui  due  gioriii  aonu,  nc  per  aitcuni  c»cie  di  cuB  pctcki 
i  alquanio  indisposto  d'uru  gamba.  Com  quests  uHk  on  |)Mcf» 
di  lettere  di  M.  PJero  Alanianni.  Altro  non  hu  du  dnc  aik 
S.  V.  alle  quali  del  coiitinuo  mi  nicconundo. 

Ex  custodiii  conclavi  die  X.  Au);u3>U,  149't  ham  XV**, 

(crvits  Pirr.  VALoitivt  «r. 

h4agnilicis    dominis    octovtris    ptactioe   rei^wblice    t-lareairn^ 
doroinis  mcis  ossennnd. 
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[TIk-  oiif-ina)  is  in  tlie  Stale  Archives,  Florcnre.     Rtfonugioai 
Otio  di  Pratica.     Carteggio.     Reaponuve.     Na  ^  C  438.] 


II.  Amurosius  Mirahilia*  to  Baktholomai's  CALCHm.t 

I49».  Auf.  I  J.  Ru"fc 
M«  has  received  from  the  new  Pope  U  refemu  di  ifoato 
oRicio  for  »x  montlis  more  )h3  la  via  del  ...  .  Mona.  A*cania 
quale  c  stato  cau^i  luy  solo  dc  failo  papat  cooio  sonocertofa 
V.  M  nc  sia  piciianiciitc  infnrniata  ut  per  Uklc  ctiM  I&  Sua  IS,  d 
R'  S™  nc  lia  acquisuito  lanio  crcdilo  ct  rqMttatiooe  ch'*l  noci  k 
potercbe  dire  ne  scrivere  in  modo  che  e  reputalo  noti  tohm  il 
primo  apresjo  alia  Sua  S",  ma  e  leputato  comi?  papa.  Last  ni^ 
Ibe  cor»crvator3  and  800  citiMtis  on  horseback,  ourjing  inrdia 
went  in  procession  to  the  Pope.  YesUzday  the  whole  lowo 
[laena  dc  fochi  ct  altri  falodi.  ^ 

[file  anginal  ii  io  the  Slate  Archives  Milan,  Cut.  gtn.] 

*  "  Eqan  aciilme  urliin  laialor."        i  " Docalil  prawH McnUHaik* 
:  Ace  mfirv,  p.  590.  uni  abo  Sahudo,  tifwdii.,  $J,  Mid  ltnc|*'a 
tlw  Aiflv.  VcnMa,  XXXV.,  ao^ 
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13,   ThADKUS    VlCUMEKCATUS  TO    MlLAN,* 

[15031,  Aug.  18,  Venice. 

A  messenger  his  BTrivcd  Crom  Rome :  Poi  dissc  chcl  sc  diccva 
per  Kuma  anchora  publics tncnLc  chc  la  voce  tld  r""  iiions**  el 
paUtaicha  t  di  ifuc^la  term  cia  stata  causa  chcl  p*"  moiis"  r™" 
vice-cjuicellicrc  fosse  elecio  in  papa  ct  che  ad  dare  la  voce  sua  al 
■viceotncelliere  era  Indnrto  per  via  dc  Iribuii  da  qiiclli  mando 
qucsta  S"*  scoo  ct  maximc  dal  secrctarlo  di  qucsia  S'"  havendo 
Ihori  Dpcrati  in  qucsto  acto  tutto  c\  cunliario  dc  quanto  liavevano 
in  comniissione  da  lei.     A  council  was  held  upon  this  j-cstCTday. 

[The  origin^  is  in  the  State  Archive^  Milan,  Cart,  gun.] 


13.    POPtt  Al-KXANDKR  VI.  TO  THK   VICE-CHANCELLOB, 

Cardinal  Ascanio  Sporza.! 

1492,  Aui[.  16,  Rome 

Pope  Calixtus  III.  retjuired  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Turks.  To  obtain  itib  he  sold  to  him  (in  minoribus)  then 
Card.  Vice- Chancellor,  domum  scu  domas  po«itas  In  urbc  iti 
r^one  ]x>ntis  prope  ecclesiam  S.  Blasii,  in  qua  vcl  quibus 
publica  seccag  ab  antiijiuo  tempore  tcncri  et  vxercerl  con^ucverat 
et  que  iiiiinircslaiii  ruinam  niinabantur,  cum  huh  cunfinibus  ac 
curia,  aiili,  canicria,  tcrrenis,  ort(s  ptitcis  ct  ci^itcini^.  Tiic  price 
was  3000  Aor.  auri.  Et  dcindi;  cum  sicut  cvidcntia  facti  notorie 
demonstrabat  rcfertionc  ip^ius  domiix,  qunm  3  fundamcnlis  de 
no^t)  qoasi  pcE  totujii  rec'difica.vcrimus,  maximum  suniplum  I'cccr- 
amus  ct  in  apparntu  rktssi!!  maritinic,  quom  Pius  II.  .  .  .  contra 
Turchoa  movctc  intciidc^al,  unam  galcam  uptime  dispo»itam  et 
■rmalam  cxpcnsis  nostris  in  eadem  classc  mitlendarn  imravcra- 
musill  thus  Pius  II.  ratifiud  Culittus  lU.'s  sale.  Paul  II.  did 
the  same  q[uia]  non  domum  predictam  suhlimi  et  ^cgio  open* 
rccdtficari  rcceramus  ct  tn  hiis  mafcnam  pccuntc  quanlitatcm  ex- 
posucraiiius.  Innocent  VIII.  also  confirmed  it.  He  (.\lcxandcr 
VI.)  now  gives  this  palace  to  Card.  A,  Siorza  :  ailcndcntcs  quod 
tu  in  dicta  urbe  nullam  propriim  habitationem    habes  et  oon- 

•  See  tafiiOt  p.  385.  :  Stt  ntfira,  p.  jSi. 

t  Cord.  Cihcranla.  |  JCeccn,  i.t.  Mini. 

S«c  pAi^i-ok,  (Jck)>,  mpBic,  II-,  a47,  «d,  a  (Gctn«ii|. 
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sidcrantes  quod  propter  titani  crga  personam  i»o5trva  prccipuuB 
dcvoliotivtn  ac  sinKularia  per  te  nobis  impcnu  obscqoui  planm 
a  nobis  meniisli  volcntmque  proptcrca  viccm  gnliludmis  iaipt» 
doe.    Dai.  Ut(>rajii,  i^ya,  Sept.  Cal.  Sept.  P.  N.  A.  1*. 

[Cone  Revest  869,  f.  55.    Secret  Archti^  of  the  Vatican.] 
14.  GiAcouo  Trotti  to  the  Duke  Ercolk  or  KcitRA>4.* 

I  have  teen  the  Venetuin  Envoy  to-day,  who  »  (Uatstisfied 
with  the  Pi^'s  Election.  Venice  is  not  pleased  with  the  Elec- 
tiun  ;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  blaoic  thv  Venetian  Caidinal 
Chcrardi,  to  whose  dTorts  the  success  of  Alcuuider  wu  due  (tl 
suo  car**  patriareha  e  sUtu  qticUo  chc  I'ha  Tacto  pontefict) 
asscrendo  chc  cum  simonia  ct  mille  libaldcric  et  iuhoneitate  n  i 
vcnduto  il  pontificate),  chc  h  cosa  ignominiosa  ct  dctestaUkt  ct 
che  Sua  Mag*"  sc  persuade  che  quando  Franta  ct  S^Mgna  i» 
lendi  ulc  exhorbitantic  rtfctisara  darii  la  obedicntia  et  che  bcot 
Sua  n***  cum  presenti  ha  j^tificalo  mulli  caidinall  cfae  etna  gt 
oe  soDO  nmasti  dcce  scnza  gritifkation  akruna  ct  malcontentL 
[The  orijjinal  is  in  the  State  Archives^  Hodena.] 

15.  Pope  Ai.BXAVDEit  VI.  civu  tiie  Bisiiormc  or 
VALENaa  TO  Cjesar  Borj.^; 

■49>.  A««.  Ji,  K»mm. 
Dilecto  Itlio  Ccwri  declo  Valcnt.  He,  the  Pope,  had  till  then 
held  tlie  mx  of  Valencia.  Stiice,  by  liia  elccUoo,  i)  had  becooe 
vacant,  he  thought  of  Cicsar,  ihc  elcctiu  PampUoncn.  t)iKn  tunc 
in  dccimo  septimo  vel  cin:a  lue  ctatts  aniw  oonMitulum  t.  n& 
InnucL'Mtius.  |Uja  VIM.  predecessor  nosier  eodesie  haqd- 
oncnsi  ord.  S"  .AuguMini  .  .  .  adminislratorem  in  sptrhiafibQi  1 
tcmporalibus  .  .  .  conttituit  ct  deputavit  ac  quain  primum 
turn  vicesimum  seplimum  annum  altigisu»  ex  tunc 
ccclesie  Pampitoncnsi  de  tua  penuna  ])roTidit  tequc  illi  prcfcdl 

•  S«/«^,  p  385,  394- 

t  The  words  twm   "cnin"    lo   "dctnubUc"  are  frooi  Caaooi 
Locrcria.  4$. 
t  S«c  »w/n«.  p.  398. 


ibwat     ■ 
m  diM 


epiiiCopum  ct  pasturem.  .  .  ,     Having  <ltsc:)iaFgi:d  laudabilitiT, 
!)e  chnrgc  of  Ihc  above-named    Bisliopri^    and   being  alxiut 
lighlecn  years  old  (et  ad  prescns  in  decimo  octivo  vtl  circa*  tue 
Fetalis    anno    comtiiutus),    he  gives   to   him   the    Bishopric   of 
Valencia.     Dat.  Romau,  1492,  prid.  Cal.  Sept. 
H     fConc.  R^esl.  772,  f.  158.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 


16.    POPH   ALKXANUKK   VI.   NOMINATKS  )V\N   BciKJA  TO 
THE  CAklllNALAtl£.t 


I 


149],  Aoft  31,  Rome. 

Dil.  Alio  Joh.  tit,  S.  Susannae  prt-shytcro  rardiiiali.  He 
reminds  liim  vf  the  stipulation  in  llie  duclioiiaipitulation  in 
regard  to  tliL- crcfition  of  new  Caidijials,  that  only  Uuly  tittuous 
men  were  to  be  elected :  attendentes  qtiod  tu,  c]m  ecclesie  Montis 
regalis  ordinis  S.  Benedict!  haclenus  laiidabiliter  praeruisti  .  .  . 
habita  super  his  cum  eisdem  fratribus  nosiris  dcltberalJonc 
malura  dc  itloruni  unaiiinii  con\ilio  ct  a&scnsu  lie  notiiinales  him 
to  the  Caidinalate.  IJat.  Kuitiae,  1493,  prid.  Cal.  Septemb.! 
P.  N.  A.  V. 

E|^  Alexander  cathulicae  eccleslac  cptiicopus  manu  propria. 
I    Ego    Oliverius    episcopus    Sabinen.   S-  K.B.   card.   NeapolitS 
manu  propria. 

Ego  Joh.  cpiscoptis  Portucn,  card.  S.  Angcli-H 
^    G.  episcopus  Alban.  card.  Uliicbon.l] 
^     Hier.  episcopus  Prcncal.  card.  Rachanat.** 


*  Thia  yrard  "iilioul,''of  cour»«,  maW  tKiK  jioMagc  ui>c1cm  fi^r  delo mining 
the  euct  <itate  of  Cxun't  liiilh  :  bul,  on  tlie  wbulc,  il  Kcjni  lu  favuiu  iJic  yc«i 

75 — given  sitfiro,  p.  364,  nole  J,  rather  Dun  Ihnt  of  1476. 

♦  S«  ivfra,  1).  l<^. 

3  Src  Firyvn,  (i.  39S.  Raynkldus,  who  marie  use  of  tbc  »nic  volnme  vX 
Kegisten  as  1  do,  urudKiusly  gives  ad  an.  149a,  N.  30,  the  date  u  "Cat. 
Septenb."  la  i|iiotti^  a  pauai^e  From  the  D«crc«.  The  orif^Dal  cleail^  givea 
it  M  "  Pridic  CaI.  Sept."  Not  only  ibc  cslracis  in  Cod.  XX.KI  I.,  343  of  tbc 
Barbciini  Ijbruy,  Rome,  but  alw  Ihc  "Rrporl  of  Uoccacdo  or  Aug.  31, 
1491,  itiit«  thai  the  Dotninkiion  did  reaJly  lake  place  on  the  Jiat  of  Aug. 
Slate  Archives,  Modciu. 

S  O.  Caraffa.  t  G.  Co4i>. 

Giov.  Michtel  **  Giiolarao  Uatto  deila  Kovere. 
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|d  fa.  cttnLAmeajl"' 

L.lit&OKiM  >  ' 

A*'  It  ■•  FmtS  - '  / 
F.  Cud^  Soxo.**  maim  pnipda. 
R.  tit  I.  Geoigii  caiBerarini.tt 
J&  a  eaid.  SiMfa. 
Ja  caid.  de  fliitHiM 
B,      s,      de  Ursinis. 
As.  Mar.  vice-caiicelL 
F,  card,  Sansevtritius 
,  Collationata  L,  PoijocatharVS, 

'  vis.  M.  DE  TlIEDALDIS. 

J  p.  Tuba. 

{Cone  Regcai.  86g,  f.  51.     Secret  Archives  of  tin;  Valican.] 


tj.  Pope  Alexandes  VI.  to  JorF^  BoRjA.ft 


1492.  Aug.  31,  Ro 

Ganfrtdo  de  Borgia  clerico  Romano  notario.  The  Pope  gives 
to  Jofrf  Borja  then  about  twelve  years  old  (in  XII.  anno  elatis 
vel  circa  constitutus)  the  parrochialis  ecclesia  de  Incha,  Maioriceo. 
dioc.,  quam  dil.  fiiius  Caesar  electus  Valentinus,  quern  hodie  ad- 
ministratorem  ecclesiae  Valentinae  per  assumptlonem  nostram  . . . 
vacantis  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  usque  ad  certum  tempus 
de  fratrum  nostrorum  constiio  constituimus  et  deputavitnus  ac 
deinde  de  persona  sua  illi  providimus,  ex  concessione  et  dispensa- 
tione  apostolica  in  commendani  obtinebat.  Dat  Romae,  1491, 
prid.  Cal.  Sept. 

[Cone.  Regest.  772,  f.  57b.     Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.] 


•  Domenico  della  Roverci 
+  P.  Fregoso. 
X  G.  Conti. 
S  Sclafenati. 
B  Lofcnio.  Cib6h 


S  A.  I^Otavidao. 
•*  Fr.  PiccokminL 
ft  lU&deRkiio^ 
tJ  See  lupv,  p.  365,  408. 
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l8.    FlORAMOSTE    BrOGNOLO  to  THS   MAKyUESS   OK 

Maktua.* 

1499,  Aug.  31,  Rome. 

lUno  S*  mia  Damcnici  passau  fu  coronato  nostra  ^  cum 
mazor  pompa  c  cum  mazor  triumplio  chc  sia  mai  stato  coronato 
pontifice  a.  nostri  tempi,  'iutu  Ic  stmde  per  Ic  quale  ancl'6  Sua  S'^ 
cranocopcrl«  di  panni  pt  nparntc  dc  panni  dc  ra«j,  che  dur6  circa 
diui  nii};1ia ;  per  le  strade  furono  fatti  di  mollt  archi  tiiuinpliali 
moUo  sun]])[UQsi  c  licIU  cutn  canti  c  soni ;  fu  a  qucsta  coraiiaiione 
lull  U  baroni  dc  Roma,  El  S'  dc  Cameniio,  11  :^glioni,  quasi  tuti 
U  priiKipali  da  I'cni&A.  La  Matina  Sua  S*^  diasc  h  lueaaa  a  Iwna 
ora  in  Sancto  Pietro,  poi  procedette  a  la  «oronatione  sccondo 
usinza  e  fu  consumato  tuto  quelle  dl  in  canti  soni  ct  altre  fe&lc ;  e 
Sua  S"^  dcltc  dc  niolti  dciiari  scgondo  el  consucto.  La  sera  circa 
due  OK  dl  nolle  Sua  S*^  toitiu  a  pakzu  acompagnato  quiist  tla  tuti 
U  Card''  cum  infinili  dopicri :  c  cogi  fu  (inita  la  fcsta  ;  ma  so  ben 
dire  a  la  Ex'i"  V.  che  tula  la  corle  era  morte  [wV]  di  stracchA  per 
haver  tiaviilo  luio  quello  di  molte  incommoditi  da  polveie,  sole  et 
altri  fastidii;  pt-nsi  la  Ex'"*  V,  che  cose  he  a  cavalcare  otto  o  dicce 
milia  cavalti  tutu  uno  di  per  una  terra  sUelti  a  qucUo  mado.  El 
Card'*  Utsino  a  havuto  U  posses&ionc  de  Suriano,  forteza  dc  le 
piu  importantc  chc  sia  in  questo  stato.  El  Card'*  Colonna  a 
hnvulo  b.  possessions  de  la  ahatia  de  Sublaco,  che  a  14  forte^e  fra 
le  terrc  sue  cvicine  a  Roma.  El  Card'"  Savtrtlo  per  ancora  non 
a  huvuto  la  possessione  de  Civita  Ca.stcl]an;t,  Tortcui  etiam  ini- 
portanti&sima,  chv  li  era  stata  promcssa,  ct  quasi  ognuno  crvdc 
non  }a  dcbba  pi{i  havere  ;  de  le  altrc  cose  li  erann  stale  jtroniexse 
fin  qui  pare  nan  nc  venga  alcuna  a  luce :  una  abatb  chc  li  era 
stata  pfomt-^ia  nel  RoaiiK:  o  imei«o  chcl  Re  a  scritto  clicl  non  U 
durA  mai  la  posae^sionc  ;  ne  di  qucDa  nc  di  altia  cosa  chrl  habia 
ncl  pacsc  buo  ;  uno  cpiscopato  li  era  stato  promc-sso  in  Spai^a,  e 
ptirmi  pure  che  li  oratori  del  re  habiano  ditto  che  la  M*^  Sua  nan 
li  dari  mai  la  possessionc;  in  summa  fmqui  non  iiitcndo  die* 
Sua  S.  habia  havuia.  ccisa  alcuna.  lo  non  scrivcri  allrimentc  a 
la  Ex'*  V.  quello  habiann  havuti  il  altri  Card''  pcrchc  scria  una 
cosa  inlinila ;  molle  altre  fortezc  sotio  state  dislribuitc  fra  loro,  ma 

See  fufira.  p.  J^.  391 .  uhI  Hackk.  I^pawaltkii:  2J  wy. 
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non  essendo  Romanl  post  mortem  suam  tornaranno  a  la  scdc 
iipotlolica  ....  Rome  ultimo  AuguBli,  149s. 

E.  Ex.  V,  Kf  FlORAMONTUS  BROCNOLt-3. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


19.  PoPB  Alexander  VI.  to  Jonti  Borja.* 

1493.  Au(r.  6,  Rooae. 
DJI.  Alio  Janfrido  de  Borgia,  domicello  Romano:  Illegitimc 
gcnitos.  .  .  .  Allcndcntcs  i^lur  quod  sicut  bubcl  tide  dignonim 
assertio  nosque  etiann  novinius  lit,  qui  defectum  natalium  patera 
de  nobis  tunc  cpitico]K>  Portucn.  S.  R.  E.  vice-caiwxilario  fitnilus 
ct  dc  rimlicro  vidua,  defectum  httinsmodi  honeslaie  monim  et 
vite  aliisqtie  probitatis  et  virtutum  mentis  muldptidter  rvcom- 
pcnsas,  lie  lc(;itiinates  him  motu  f/rofrh.  I>at.  RoauK;  apud 
S,  Pflnim,  14^3,  octavo  idus  August),  P.  N.  A.  I." 

[Cone.  Regest.,  869,  f.S5b.     Secret  .A.rchiTes  oTthe  Vatican.] 

so.  STBrjWO   TABERNAf   TO  HlLAK.t 

1493.  Sept.  24,  Romp. 
...  Si  intcndc  che  S.  P[ielTo]  in  V[incula],  quale  h  a  Marino 
et  giucava  quando  hcbbe  la  nova  dc  la  creationc  demon&trit 
grave  commotiunc  di  animo  ct  nondimeno  volse  Tare  ptova  de 
I>crsL-vcraru  al  giucho,  ma  U  pcrscvcruntia  fu  di  brc^'fssimo  spatio 
et  levandosi  si  ridnsse  et  recluse  solo  in  la  camera  sua  el  cominoi) 
ad  enclamare  et  raugire,  ct  I'altri  hen  li  sopravcnne  la  ft-tre,  de  b 
quale  era  xtato  libcro  alrhuni  glorni  et  cominciava  ad  riharerg, 
dc  la  quale  febre  non  si  v  poi  nmndato.  Napoli  aiiclie  demonstid 
minbilc  altcrationc  de  animo,  ma  la  coperse  meglio.  S.  Angcio 
sia  ptir  grave  et  non  li  fu  tossato  iniendere  It  creatione.  Da 
ficnova  ct  Conti,  quati  crann  qui  ct  scguirono  la  durcu  de 
Napull,  si  liene  cost  poco  conto  in  questa  corte  che  de  la  actione 

•  S«  mfra,  p.  365. 

t  Tnhcnw  *|)rui|;  riuiii  a  nuble  fiiinily  in  Milan  ;  he  wu  inm  r49$-l499 
Bishop  of  Patma  ;  tiied  1499.  See  UcilKl.LI,  II.,  IJJ;  Areh.  Slor.  HiL, 
XVni..  2,  aS. 

:  Sec  iH^ti,  p.  41S.  ThEi  rcpMt  is  of  cieat  tinporliiuc  in  regirtl  to  ikc 
Orotiion  of  Sejri.  1493 1  Bhosch,  %%.  hu  not  t««lC*M]  lu  ^IRcuiee^ 
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loro  oon  si  i  pariato.  Non  si  Mt  anchc*  ...  de  lu  mentc  cum 
la  quale  »lAno  li  carJiniLli  itbscnti,  quali  sono  stati  oppositi,  ma  at 
conjeclurn  chc  ti  sera  molto  doluto  b  [)erdi(a  et  maxime  ad  UHft- 
bnna  et  Siena,  qual  ^.spirano  al  papnto,  possendo  ccnoscere 
I  assay  al  loco,  dove  k!  trovano.  sc  misurcmao  la  pctdiu  loio  et  U 
'  vicloria  che  li  oppositi  soy;  c  vcratiiente  cosa  da  non  pos^ere  ben 
scrivcrc  la  reputatione  et  la  gloria  quale  ha  portato  in  cortc  quc&to 
prfKpero  tsiicceKSO  alia  CfU.  V,  et  Mons"  R*"".  ...  I^  Arci- 
vescovo  et  Caii^'nale  de  Valenlia  e  aiicora  foia  di  Roma  et  N.  S. 
ge  lo  lassa  ex  industria  pcichc  li  cardinali  novi  ]o  Tisitino  de  fom 
tnrn  li  quali  il  Faniesio  ha  facto  principio  (juesta  tnattina  cssendo 
andato  a  Capntrola  ,  ,  .  per  visitailo.  Tbc  others  vriU  also  vjsit 
him,  possiltly  ntso  A.  Sfona. 

^^    [I'he  original  is  in  the  Slate  Archives,  Milan,  Cart  gen.     By 
^^L  mistalce  th«  report  has  been  placed  aniotigst  the  papers  of 

^^^  the  year  1495.] 

^^^^*   (I.  Cardinal  Ascanio  SrotizA  to  his  Brother, 
^^B  LODOvico  MoRo,  R£C&^T  of  Milan.! 

^^P  1493,  Sq^L.  28,  Rome. 

^^  .  .  .  Quest!  cardinal!  oppositi  continiiano  pur  in  segQi  de 
malo  animo  vt^rso  N.  S**  ct  Napuli  non  si  reduce  benche  la  Sua 
S"  servi  verso  lui  modi  mansucti  perchc  si  reconoacha.  Ulis- 
botu  ha  licentiato  moiti  de  la  famiglia  sua  «t  si  dice  rhe  si  vole 
segret;are  eC  andare  ad  slare  a  Munle  OUveto  in  Toschana.     S. 

[  P[ielro]  in  ■vinc[ula]  c  del  animo  consueto.  Genua  et  Conu  U 
scguano.  Di  Sena  non  si  ha  altra  noticia.  Qiicsic  cose  fano 
pur  Stat  N.  S"  in  qualchc  suspen.'^ioni.-  et  dubio  chc  Ic  potcssuio 
reuscirc  ad  qualehe  schandalo  et  pcro  la  StUi  S'*  sta  in  ex[>ecta- 
cione  de  intendere  sopru  cpsu  el  consilio  ul  iuditio  de  la  Ex.  V. 

[Tbu  original  is  in  the  State  Archircj^  Milan,  Cart  gen.J 


93.  Stefano  Tabkrna  to  Milan.] 

149],  .'>qit.  18,  Rome. 
Report  on  the  Cardinals  of  the  opposition.     Si.    {'[iclroj   in 
virrcLula],  quale  al  nunlio  de  la  creatione  si  infirni6  de  fcbre,  non 

OblifeninL  t  See  iifnt,  p.  V9.  t  See  (w/ra,  p.  41%. 
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c  ancxna  libera  Ad  NafioH  i  venulo  uno  [ni-]  febre  inum^-i  bl 
mente  the  .  .  .  nom  c  senza  pcHcuk).  Di  UlUlnna  si  aftrmo 
ogni  hora  piit  chc  andcri  ad  Monte  OUvcto.  Ascrivcno  U  auta 
dc  questA  loio  aeccssione  a  h  pcomotione  de  lo  aicivescovo  di 
Vakntia  ci  al  casere  sCati  negkcti  da)  papa. 

['Itic  original  is  in  the  Htaxc  Archives,  MiUn,  Cart.  g«n.J 


«3.  Stkkano  Tabkrna  to  Milan.* 

[■494I.  MardiS,  Rmne. 
.  .  .  Quanlo  alle  cose  occurcnlc  h  Cds.  Vest,  vederi  in  le 
ti-it(TC  dc  Monii"  lll'<"'t  il  discorso  havuto  per  la  Sua  Sig.  Ref. 
cum  N.  S.  cl  U  rcsotulione  de  S.  S"  ;  IJ  rintcdii  opporluni  pareno 
J  tJ  striitgfr  la  pratiea  dt  S.  Pttra  in  vtMiula  fol  rt  lie  J-ranui  */ 
I'edtrt  se  i  hem  eke  it  cominci  ad  parlore  de  fare  detnonstrntioiie 
sopra  i!  sptrituale. 

[The  origiiul  is  in  the  State  Aichives,  Milan,  Can.  gen.] 

24.  Alkxandbr  VI.  TO  Frawciscus  de  Sprats, 
Papal  ENvor  to  Si'ain.? 

1494.  Much  n,  RoBW; 
Sicut  per  nlta  brei-ia.  nostra  tnm  ad.  .  .  .  Hispanie  rcf^ 
.  .  .  fjua,m  eti.im  .id  te  .  .  .  scripsimus,  nos  acceplmus  re- 
H()onsuni  a  car""  .  .  .  Carolo  Franconini  rege  christiani»iino 
ad  breve  nostruiii  Sue  Maiestati  directum  super  ncgotio 
Turchorum  ct  ImHo  N^politano,  emus  dinm  responfii  coptam 
cum  instructionibus  ad  oratores  siios  destinatis  in  prefatis  brevibui 
nostris  indusum  tibi  misimus.  Hadetii  igitur  responso  in  con- 
sistorio  nostril  cuni  \cn.  fratribuii  noslris  S.  R.  E.  cardlnalibus 
comraunicaio,  dc  unanimo  ipaorum  consilio  dcnuo  per  ftliocl 
breve  nostrum  rcscribimus  iptti  chrisrianiwumo  regi,  ut  intendat 
nobi.<xum  institute  expedition!  in  inftdelcs,  ommtsso  liello 
Ni^poliiatiu  ■  •  ■  ,  Kuadenles  non  minus,  ut  si  rjuid  ius  tn  eo 
.  .  .  pretcndat,  illud  via  iusticic  ct  non  armia  proscquaiur,  sical 
videbis  ex  tenore  ipsius  brevis  nostri,  cuius  exemplum  pre- 
sentibus  inseruimu<t.     Id  etiam  tfttis  seren"'"  rcgi  ct   regine  per 


Sw  mfira,  p.  414. 


i  AscSlbrau 


t  The  worrU  ]>iinlr(l  in  iixlia  are  in  cypher. 

I  S«e  m/n*.  p.  433,     On  Sptats,  tat  «Im  Pispbr,  N«ntbtaren, 
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alium  [sif]  alligatuiti  br<rve  signilicaiiiuB  .  .  .  ,  ut  omniu,  que 
htc  aguntur  in  hoc  iiegotio,  suis  maiestatihus  in noteKcatit.  Eis 
ita([ue  cxhibito  dicto  bicvi,  quanta  potcrb  insUncia  ct  dcxtcritate 
illas  nomine  nosiro  rof^ubis,  ul  in  hoc  vi^lint  pro  sito  calholico 
animo  nobis  adcssc  ct  apud  chtistiaiiissimum  ccgcm  prcfatum 
oponunis  niodis  jKirtcs  suas  tnterpontn'C,  ut  id<mi  rex  Fnmcie 
acquitrscat  monitis  nostiis.  .  .  . 

[Cone.     A  loose  shL-ct  in  Minute  Bicvium,  Tom.  L 
Secret  Arcliivcs  of  the  Vatican.] 


35.  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  to  hix  Brother, 
LODovico  MoKo,  Recent  or  Milam.* 

I494,  April  ±4,  Koine. 

Extractus  zifrc  vicc-canccllarii.     Rome,  1494,  Aprilc  24. 

La  V.  Kx.  ha  intcso  questi  giumt  la  piaucha  facta  cuui  S. 
P[iclro]  in  V[inaila].  In  questliora  11  S.  Pro.spcro  Colonna  mc 
i  venuio  ad  trorare  et  factoinc  intcnderc  de  S.  P.  in  v.  li  lia 
mandato  ad  dire  per  M.  Facio  suo  fidattssimo  servitore  clic  licri 
sera  ad  4  horc  dc  node  montato  in  uno  brigantino  b«nc  armato 
'  et  se«  panilo  per  aiidnre  in  Fratict<i  per  fare  quanlo  d  Re  de 
Francta  ct  V.  Ex.  vorano  ct  chc  Ussa  Hostia  ct  tuttc  Ic  a!trc  sue 
cost"  in  mano  del  suo  sig.  Prospero  ct  sig.  Fabritio  per  dispo- 
nerne  cvnio  io  ordinar5  cum  aninio  deltberato  dc  volere  fare 
quanlo  sapcrd  riccrcare  ct  moltc  alcrc  parole  cordiale  el 
aniorevole  veriso  la  F.x.  V.  et  me  de  la  i[ual  cosa  essendo  del 
supnrmo  momtnlo  ct  iniportatilia  chc  a  mc  c  parso  volando  con 
La  cclerita  de  la  Atafota  pngnta  avisame  la  Ex.  V.  la  quale  pr^o 
chc  sciiJA  dilationc  vogtia  respondcre  chc  provisionc  sc  hamno 
ad  fare  che  Hoslia  noii  sii  pig1i.ita.  .  .  .  Ultra  cio  mc  pare  cJie 
la  Ex.  V.  volando  mandassc  ad  Genoa  o  vero  in  altro  loco  dove 
S,  P.  In  V.  potc^se  desmontart  ut  farii  fare  ogni  amorcvole  de- 
monstralione  et  olTeriili  con  quclli  boni  modi  et  termini  che  V, 
Ex.  sapcta  fare.  .  .  .  All  this  has  hitherto  been  kept  most  secret; 
it  it  to  continue  so.     Romac,  34  Aprile,  horn  3S,  1494. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Stale  Archives,  Milan,  Cart,  gen.; 
etToneousI)'  placed  in  the  Fasc.  August,  149a.] 

*  Sm  infira,  p.  424. 
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36.  Giorgio  Bkocmolo  to  tiik  KUrquess  of  ItLiKTUA.* 

1494,  AimU  16,  Kmtk. 

,  Zobut  pron*  pissautf  circa  a  le  xxii.  hore  nostro  9*  fn 
^visaio  chci  p"*  San  Pedro  in  rtncwla  la  norle  [ifertHJente  era 
partita  da  Hostia  in  uno  bregantino  euro  vini)  pcrsotic,  lasuu 
cssa  Ilostia  ben  fomita  dc  homcni,  aiteliarie,  victuatie  cS  altte 
oose  nccesuiic  in  modo  cbel  si  intcndc  inter  cetera  chc  U  bomcnt 
chc  tono  drento  da  la  rocha  hanno  da  vivcre  per  dui  anni.  1^ 
S*^  de  Nostra  S**  toleso  qiicsbo  subilo  inand<>  per  li  uiatori  JC^n, 
a  li  quali  dcUc  cumi<ision<:  cbe  ne  scrivitscio  a  U  M<*  del  Ri, 
]>T^liandoU  a  volcrli  csseic  favoret'ole  a  Icvur:  qucsta  tcna  de 
m»no  dc  i]uesti  inlmtci,  ali^ando  quanto  disturbo  la  ge  ponia 
dare.  Fu  scripto  etiam  a)  Conte  da  I'itiliano  chc  scnia  dinran 
venisse  ijua,  dove  gtunsc  heri  sera  al  tarda ;  tutta  via  K  mette  a 
ordine  ancliaiiL-  vi  gcnte  lecCre  [ler  mandaie  a  Hostia.  .  . 
Ronic  xxvi.  Ap"*,  1494. 

Ex.  V.  ser"'  Georciijs  Brocsolus. 

[Tlie  original  is  in  llie  Gonzoga  Archives,  Mantua.] 


27.    Port   AttlXANUKR  VI.   TO   FaIIKICIO  COLOHKA.J 

1^94.  M*y  14,  KoBM; 

Alexander  PP.  VI.§  Dtlecte  fill,  salulcm  d  apo»t.  benedict. 
Quiiniant  tua  cura  ct  opera  arx  nostra  Osticn.  nobis  rcstituta  eai, 
juxla  promissioncm  irt  tc  nobis  factaro  et  conventioncm  inter  no* 
itiiiain  tenure  presentiiun  tibi  promittimus  nihil  innovare  oontta 
te  super  Oryplaferatta,  sed  ciiiod  pus&is  cam  Ictiere  eo  modo  qoo 

•  Sec  »«/«,  p.  m-  DKiAnoKua,  347,  o.  5,  wrile* ;  "  U  Jalc  4c  la  Mto 
deta  FtoT^c  iloU  cite  umii'icart  k  cclkquc  I'dd  UouvciUdh  S^naioctdunU 
plupiirt  dcE  hUlurimii.  Kile  clul,  en  elTel,  Aij!^  cunbue  de  Lodorie  le  Man 
hajAvril.  Ludovica  D'AuU^j-d  not  >nlTe«unl»tMiil«iinfraiif«ii.  Vi(c- 
ruiao,  le  ij  Aviil,  1494<  Accb.  dc  Miloa."  I  however  iiiU  tdicvc  the  nick  of 
A|iiil  S^td  CO  l>e  ilie  Ituc  lUic,  lliU  licing  llie  atte  ipvea,  nol  onlj  in  (he  aliavc 
•JcspiLlch  and  cUi-virWn;  [t^:  AUJtc.HKri  r,  §23),  1ml  *J«i  in  tkc  Idler  in  cfptit* 
of  Sfutr.i  to  l#  Moio  citctl  fufra,  do.  ZS-  Th«  (act,  that  L.  Mutu,  ui  Uw 
Icllvr  iguciied  liy  Ui:lnl>onl«,  iiientioni  the  fl^jht  on  the  s.tril  ApnI.  t»n  tx 
euitf  ci{ilaincil  by  iuppa«iii£  him  lo  have  had  tulicr  HcKt  inf^irauiioa. 

t  24 ih  April. 

;  See  j(i/»M.  p.  415. 

j  On  the  l<A  U  Um  antognphi  "Alcundn  ppo.  maou  prepvU." 
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Impresentiarutn  tenes,  eliam  si  quod  abeit  ven.  frater  noster  car"* 
S.  Peai  ad  vincula  contra  nos  malign<iiret  dummodo  tu  maJifpa- 
tionis  ipsius  parLiceps  non  ftieris.  Dal.  Rome  apud  S,  Petrum 
sub  annulu  piscat.  die.  XXIIII.  Mail,  141)4,  Pont,  nostri  unno  se- 
cundo.     Lapsu  termini  in  convcntione  contcati  non  obstante. 

[A  lergQ  :}  t)Ll.  lilfo  nob.  riru  Fabiicio  ilc  Culnniiiii  iliMutuulIv  Kumaiig. 

[The  original  13  in  the  Colonna  Archives,  Konie.     Colkclion 
of  Briefs  N.  41.] 


sS.  GiOKGio  Ekuonoi.0  to  the  M.\Kqui!:s.s  or  Mantua.* 

1494,  Nav.  39,  kORt«. 

Ne  la  uliiiii;!  mia  dc  XXIV,  prcsenlis  scrissi  a  la  Ex.  V,  cjuanto 
mi  occorse  ct  maxicnc  circa  cl  progrvsso  dc  qucsti  Fransosi  li 
qualt  ogni  di  si  vanno  piu  aproximando  in  qua  ne  fin  qui  li  k 
Btaio  facto  una  resistentia  ai  mondo;  vero  e  chcl  S"  Virginici 
parli  dt  qui  quatro  zorin  fa  cum  Ic  gente  suu  per  andarscnu  a 
Viterbo  de  cooiissione  del  Pontefic^!,  ma  o  sia  stato  per  volunta  0 
per  irupotcntia  o  per  qual  si  voglia  alCro  rispcclo  Sua  SI.  ha 
tard.ito  tToppo,  pcrchc  la  rtoctc  inantt  che  quclla  dovcssc  gJnn- 
gcre  introrono  dentro  da  Viterbo  grai]  numero  de  Franzosi :  chi 
dice  11""  cavalli :  chi  piu  chi  mancho,  in  sumnia  d  p**  S.  Virginia 
c  Tcstato  a  Sutrio  insienie  col  car'*  dal  Frenesc  el  quale  anche 
non  e  sta  [nV]  roluto  acccptarc  dcntio  da  Viterbo  cum  Ic  Tantcric. 
El  Poniefice  havea  posto  d«mro  de  la  rocha  de  Vilerlw  el  s" 
Jacobc  Coni«,t  el  quale  inlL'ndenda  la  venuta  de  Franzusi  non.  It 
ha  voluti  aspcctare  el  se  iie  fugito  et  abbandonata  cssa  rorbu.  E 
scgnito  un  altro  caso,  cl  quale  bcnchc  non  babia  quel  fondamcnto 
ch'ioiudicai  al  principio  nientedimeno  non  6  passaio  seniagran 
scomo  del  Pontelice:  non  heri  I'altro  venendo  M"  Hadriana  et 
M'  Julia  cum  unaltra  sua  sorella  da  una  buo  ca^tvllu  numinata 
Capo  de  Monte  per  andare  a  Viterbo  dal  car''  suo  fraiello  csscndo 
vicini  a  la  drca  uno  miglio  si  inconlrorono  in  una  fmlU  de 
Franaon  a  cavallo  ct  da  essi  furono  presc  et  conduae  a  Montcfi- 
aschone  cum  tutia  la  compagnia  loro,  che  erano  perho  da  xxv. 
a  XXX.  cavalli;  el  papa  subiio  die  liebb«  la  novella  mandfi  un~> 

*  Sec  iH/ra.  p.  444,  and  (.itEOOKOVii'^  VII.,  )i&.  cd.  z, 
t  That  blciiiMONPO  UK*  Co-Ti,  81,  tei|tiue*  cairedian. 
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mo  camarero  fidatn  a  Marino  per  doterai  de  questo  caso  nun 
Aschajiio,  et  quale  aubilo  ritorno  cufn  tal  conimissione  che  hod  m 
inteso  le  p**  m*  cum  tutta  la  comibva  loin  esscr*  stale  rclaxate 
cenn  che  li  sbi  tisato  una  dosont-stii  al  mondo,  cussi  ne  la  robhi 
come  nc  le  personc.  (^ucsla  relaxatione  cussi  sabita  argaiisi  cbc 
questo  sia  Matu  unti  caso  fuitu'ilo  et  non  ixnsato  come  la  btigau 
dubito  bI  principio.  lo  sone  [su]  de  parcrc  che  fn  pochi  dl 
qucsta  tcm  habia  ad  cssuc  plena  dc  Franzosi ;  vao  i:  che  dentro 
da  Koma  si  ritro\-a  fina  adesso  circa  150  homeni  danne  et  tulu 
via  ne  veneno  de  li  altri  ;  dicono  fin  a  la  sumnu  de  xv.  squadre 
ct  diia  nilglia  fami ;  nicntedimeno  ogni  uno  conclude  che  aproii- 
mandosi  la*  M'"  del  K^  in  qua  cum  la  persona  eC  gente,  sue  cbe 
non  ti  habia  ad  essct,  ano  obstaculo  aJ  mondo. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Goruaga  Archix'cs,  Maniua.] 

39,  Giorgio  Brognolo  to  the  Marquess  or  Mantita.'*' 

1495.  Jan.  4.  Row. 
.  .  la  M**  Sua  come  scriui  alhoia  h  alojjiata  in  San  Marcha 
dove  i  sempre  stata  fm  a  queslo  dl :  nc  mai  h  andala  dal  Papa, 
cl  quale  sla  ]>ui  in  paluo  ct  spcsso  va  dal  pabuo  al  Castcllo  pet 
I2  vin  cuperta  do\«  atiende  a.  fgrtilicanii  piii  ch'l  po  havetldo 
tolalinenlc  deliberato  de  non  darlo  a  U  M*"  del  Re  p"*  come  fin 
qui  ge  nc  siato  facto  una  miiabite  in»tamia  ct  tulta  via  si  fa,  credo 
bene  per  opera  dc  quelli  che  vorriano  ^'cderc  jhu  focho  cha  [lu] 
Icgniii  el  Pupil,  i  conducto  a  questo  che  le  coniento  de  dare  al 
p""  Rt!  per  segureza  sua  Civitavechia,  la  qmile  lia  porlo  cl  c  loco 
imporUiu'"'',  ma.  de  Cailelto  Sanctangelo  non  vole  sentire.  Se 
qucsta  durcra  et  pcrtinacia  pciscYCTa  da  luii  canto  et  dal  altio  to 
dubito  die  in  fmc  dcsoidinu  habia  a  seguiic.f 

[The  original  is  in  the  Gonzoga  Atchires,  Mantua.] 


30.  Giorgio  Broonolo  fo  the  Marquess  of  Haktua.} 

I495,  Jul.  6,  Rone. 

.  .  ,  Tutio  questo  populo  di  Roma  c  tanto  mal  cooteoio 
(juanto  si  potcssc  ditc:   grandissime  cxtorsione  si  bnno,  homj- 

t  The  t«x(  U  in  GaMONnvitrs,  VIC,  369,  «a.  1. 
%  S<e  in/rti,  p^  4^  ;  mu)  Balak.  ly,.  n.  & 
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cidij  iniiiiiti,  nc  si  sentc  altro  chc  stridi  ct  lamcnti :  ct  quando  )a 
coia  resti  qui  b.  brjgata  se  ne  harrill  %  contentare,  ma  certamente 
io  vedo  questa  chicsia  in  pegior  termini  cbe  rarat  k  fusw  mat  p«:r 
ricordo  de  homo  vivente.  Altro  non  mi  occont;  etc  Roma,  6  Jin- 
uarij,  1495. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Goniaga  Archii'cs,  Mantua.] 


jr.  GioKoio  Bkoonou)  to  thb  Marqitess  of  Maktua* 

■495,  Jiuu  8,  RAme. 

.  .  .  Questo  affirmo  bene  a  la  Ex.  V.  che  le  impossihilc  chc 
uno  oxcrcito  cusai  gtosso  pushi  stare  loiigaiucnlc  dcntro  da  Roma 
dove  cominsi  i  mancarc  la  roM>a  nc  se  ne  trova  jier  denari. 
lion  pa  utio  poclio  de  difTereniia  the  ^  stata  fra  alcuni  Franzosi 
ct  Suii'eri  lutto  d  cam|io  del  Re  c  [justo  in  armc  in  modo  che 
lent  una  cosa  stupcnda  n  vcdcrc  tanto  iiumcro  dc  pcrsonc  armalc 
che  eramo  per  tutie  Ic  strade. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Gonzaga  Archi^-es,  Mantua.] 

31.  Floramonte  Broonoi^  to  the  Marqukss  of 

MAKTOA.t 

■495,  ]*a.  21,  Rome. 

Ill""  S*  mia  Per  lullima  mia  d!  16  di  questo  la  Ex.  V. 
haveri  inteso  lacordo  scguito  fra  N.  S.  c  la  M**  xc  dc!  Frania, 
c  cosi  pare  chc  luta  via  el  Pontilicc  si  sforzi  di  satisfarc  uni- 
versalmcnif  a  tuti  questi  Franzosi,  perche  expectati^'c,  lUerve, 
indulgentte  e  liile  te  gratii;  sono  postc  a  mano,  in  sumiim  lute 
le  gratic  sono  Ic  loro;  non  se  intende  ancoia  per  ccrto  la 
partita  de  la  prcfata  M"^.  Hcri  matina  N.  S.  publicfi  card'"  uno 
cusino  di  Mens'  de  Li|;ni,  cl  quale  di  continuo  sla  apresso  a  la 
Mrt  del  Re  et  ha  (jrandis^  cr«dito ;  poi  Sua  S<^  fornito  tJ  con- 
cistoiio  cantf)  una  messa  solenniss"  in  sancto  E^etro^  dove 
intcrvcnne  la  M"*  del  Re  c  tuti  questi  s"  FranzoNi,  poi  li  fu  mos- 
liato  la  Veronica,  cl  fctro  dc  la  lanea  chc  fcri  Cristo  ct  ta  testa 
di  S"*  Andrea,  prcterea  il  Papa  dcttc  la  bcncdictionc  solenn^ 
come  St  Ta  a  la  pasqua  el  li  altri  di  ordinarii.  .  .  . 

[The  original  is  in  the  Consaga  Archives,  Mantua.] 

"  Sm  mfira,  p.  454,  f  S«  ti»/v»,  p.  460. 
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3j.  PoFE  Alexasuek  Yl.  TO  Cakdikal  Giovanni 

Colons  A.* 

14^6,  Febr.  1$,  Rome. 
Dilccto  fill  etc.  Quia  intcndimtis  Deo  concedente  injmsenti 
crcare  cardinales  diliciuni  filiuRi  loanncm  de  Boigla  electui 
Metlicnscm  nrpotc^m  ct  k-gaium  nostTum  NcapoU  extstentem  et 
aHe]tios  pn^btos  domesticos  amiqiMs  TzmilbTes  nostros  :  postquam 
circumsptxriio  tua  cuius  prL-scntiam  valdc  optarcraus  est  abxrn^ 
rogamus  illam  ut  circa  huiusniodi  cicationeni  cardinalium  rotuni 
tuum  sut  in  pcctore  nostro  aut  in  alit|uo  cardinalc  uit  .  ■  • 
vice-CAncelUno  de  quo  confidere  possis  per  (uas  linens  itmiliere 
vclis,  in  qua  re  drcutnspcclio  lua  nobis  vchcmcntcr  complaccl 
Va  )iac  de  causi  iiiiiiinius  ad  ie  i>n-3entt;ni  talielbrium  q 
statiin  cum  opiiK>rluno  response  ad  nos  rcmtUaa.  DaL  Roi 
ftp.  S.  Peirum  s.uh.  annula  pise,  die  xr.  Febniarii,  1496,  Pont 
nostri  anno  quarto. 

B.  Fl^RIDOS. 
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(A  t(rE» :]  Dil.  f>\.  a<Mn  Jo.  nncte  Kme  in  Dominica  dJaoono  CaH*  de 
Columiia. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Colflnna  Arcliives,  Rome ; 

Collection  of  Uricfs,  N.  34.] 


34.  Pope  Alexandkk  VI.  crkatcs  roun  new  Cardikals. 

1496.  Fcbr.  J9,  Rome. 

Bulic  "Romana  coclcaia."  The  Pope  habit*  super  htis  cum 
venerab.  frauihus  dt-lihera,tionc  matura  dc  iUo[TUm]  consilio, 
pcritia  et  assensu  nominates  Bartolonieo  Martini,  Bishop  of 
Segovia ;  )uan  de  Casiro,  Bishop  of  Girgeiui ;  Juan  Lopez,  Bishop 
of  Pcmgia ;  and  Juan  Borja,  "elcctus  [epi.sc.]  Melfilensis,"  who  it 
at  present  Nuncio  at  Naples,  to  be  Cardinals.  DaL  Komae; 
•495  [^-  ^-^  ^I-  cat.  Maiiii,  Pontif.  noslri  A'  4*. 

Ego,  Alexander,  Cath.  Ecclesiae  Episcopux.' 

I)o.  s.  Clcmcntis.' 

la  la.  card.  Parmen.* 

*  Sec  infra,  p.  493.       i  What  ItAhiw*  U  dcUioycd.      {  Sec  lar/rti.  p.  49K. 

'  I  fpye  ilie  imiiici  of  the  Cairliiial>  91  (i>unrj  in  ihe  Kfgiiieit,  a]UKMi|;h  then 

Ihc  luuol  dttlM  liak  licit  ixtn  AUcivcd. 

'  PomenicQ  d«IU  R«vete;  *  ScUfemii. 
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L.  s.  CecUie.' 

A.  card,  s,  Praxedis,* 
lo.    f,     Montinregatis.' 

lo.  c.  Snbinc  curd.  s.  Dionysii.' 
la  AnL  card.  Alexandr.' 

B.  cud,  s.  +  in  Jerusalem." 

0.  cpisc.  Sabiticn.  card.  Ni*apolit,'° 
lo.      „     Portucn.     „      s.  Angcli." 

C.  „     Alban.        „      Uiixh," 
H.       „     Prencsi.     „      Kaclianat." 
F.  card.  Rcnen." 

R.  s.  (JiMjrKii  Camcrrarim." 
As.  Ma.  caid.  Sfortia. 
F.  card,  dtf  Aragonia. 

C.  9.  Marie  nove  diac.  card.  Valen." 
lul.  s.  Scrgii  ct  Rachi." 

D.  s.  Ntcolai  iiMct  iniag." 

A.  8,  Cosnne  el  Damiani." 

B.  s.  CiriatH." 


Manu  propria  subscripsi. 


[Cone.  Regest.  873,  f.  361-64. 

*  Lorenro  Cibd. 

*  An(.  Palt&vicino, 

*  Juan  Borjn, 

*  Je«n  de  la  Giobii?. 

*  Oiov,  Anlonio  San|;iorgio. 
»  B.  Cimjal, 

»  O.  CaMfh. 
"  Ciov,  Mi«hieU 
"  0.  CojJii. 


CoDat.  L.  PODOCATHAR. 

Secret  Archives  of  llic  ^'aticaIl.] 

»  Giiol.  tiaaao  <lella  Kovere. 

'•  Fr.  I'iccolomini. 

■■  Karrncle  Ukila. 

'•  Cetan  Bat  jo. 

"  Oiul.  Ccmiini 

"  n.  Grimnni. 

'*  A.  Katriest. 

>"  \i.  Lunati. 


35.  Pope  Alexamier  VI,  to  Lonovico  Moro, 

DUKK   OK    Mll-AK.* 

1496,  July  34,  Rome. 

Ut  nihil  interInitt(-^cmll^,  qtiod  ad  Italicam  quiclcm  t:l  com- 
miinia  pericula  propuiwnda  pcrtincrct  .  ,  .  inidli^Lntcs  cai™*"" 
in  Oiiisto  filium  nostrum  M.ixiniilinnum  Romanonint  regetn  in 
Italbm  advfiitaie,  t\c  vonfrab.  fratrum  noslroruin  S^  R.  E.  car- 
diniiliuni  connilio  dil.  filium  nostnini  li^tTiiardiiiumJ  liL  S.  Crucb 

•  .Sw  m/ra,  p.  484. 
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in  HicTUsalem  prcsbyWniin  cardinalcm  nostrum  «t  AfXMt.  S«<itt 
legUum  de  latere  ad  ptrefatum  r^[etn  destiiundum  duxiinus  et 
nunc  ptoficiso^nti  iniunximus,  ut  pfimuro  nobiliutcrm  tuam  adeai 
sibtque  quciiuitlinudum  fedcris  nostri  neceuitudu  requirii  per  not 
commissa  apcrJat  altaquv  nomine  ncwtto  eidem  nobtlitati  hue 
r^enU.      He  may  fully  trust  this  Legate. 

[The  original  is  in  the  State  Archives,  Mitan.] 


36,    LRTTFR    rROM    Air   UKKKOWK    PKRRON    TO 
GlOVAXNl    BKNTIVOCLia* 

Mai  aa-ipsialla  S^  V.  del  sinistrocasodeh  mortedel  Duca  a^^ 
Gandia,  I'autorc  de  U  qtiale  fin  qui  non  st  S3,  mn.  si  conchKk  toy 
csser  stato  gabnto  da  uno  che  prima  paiechic  volte  comufato  et 
scognosctuto  li  baveva  parlato  sotio  specie  cotoe  se  stima  de  br  li 
haver  qualche  ajsa  electii  et  cbe  meritasse  el  prelio  alia  qiule 
bisognacsc  andar  sob  ct  sccrcto.  ...  £1  papa  in  tutio  el  di  de 
hcTi  non  dele  audicntu  a  persuna,  tta  stetese  solo  et  setrato  in 
camt^ra.  .  .  . 

[Copy  in  the  State  Arcfatve^  Milan.] 

37.  Cardinal  Ascanio  Spokza  to  his  Brothrr, 
Loimvico  MoKO,  I>uke  of  Milan.! 

1497,  Jane  19,  Rook. 
IIl<n*  etc.  N.  S"  ha  Tacio  questa  m&ttina  coMUtorio  in  lo  quak 
cum  KapieniiKSOet  gravisximo  discorso  lia  dimotKtnio  clie  qiuth 
lunchc  il  caso  del  duca  di  Candia  li  sia  de  extreme  dolore  per 
h  perdiia  facta  et  per  b  qualita  de  la  morte  ct  per  lo  amort 
itnmcnso  quale  gli  porlavo,  tl  quale  era  magtore  clw  a  lucte 
If  allTv  cose  sue  coniuncte  inticme,  nondimeno  era  per  tollciarlo 
cum  paciencin  et  nngntiiart.*  N.  S.  Dio  del  tucto  extstimando  ^e 
queslo  succcsso  fussc  per  il  miglio  et  chc  N.  S.  Dio  havesse  cum 
que^to  Qagello  grandissinu  voiuto  cuticarc  la  Sua  S^  ct  adveititb 
de  la  fragiliia  huntana  ct  nttcndcrc  cum  palenu  cura  alio  offitio  soo 
poslomJe  Iwivendoli  Icvato  qutsto,  il  qu&l  tcneva  lo  intellecto  de  b 
B*"  Sua  offuscato  et  lo  distraheva  in  diversi  desiderii.  li  qiuli 
•Soew/f*.  p.  409.  f  SvcnrjW,  p.  $91. 
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cam  quesUi  mortc  enmo  tacb  faati  in  Sua  S**  et  confesava 
che  la  non  luma  piu  came  at  autguc  ne  puenti  ne  aSecto 
ct  che  I2  non  canva  piu  con  alchuiu  hunoftna  nt  «ra  proposito 
1U0  firmissimo  de  n*ct)gnosceie  cum  le  bone  opere  la  visitations^ 
quale  gli  havea  facto  N.  S.  Dio  et  ittcndcre  cum  summo 
aludio  et  vigiUntia  al  bene  dc  la  iclit^ionc  christtana  et  al  honore 
de  qucsta  s.  sed^  et  al  otfitio  dc  bono  ponlctkc  n«  e$«ere  per 
desiderare  o  ricerchafe  piu  da  li  principi  o  dal  sacro  cotlcgio 
cose  non  jiulc,  honntlecl  sancte  ordinando  et  comandando  alii 
r™  s"  cardinal!  che  \ion  gti  conwrnicssero  ne  la  obedissero  tnai  se 
non  in  cose  bone  et  sancte  et  cbc  simiUn**  non  volcva  csscic 
rieerchata  ne  pr«>fi;ata  de  cose  se  non  licite  et  honestiss*  suhfpun- 
gmdo  che  per  dar  princtpio  cum  eifecio  alia  bona  mente  sua  U 
deliberava  de  atlenderc  cum  summa  diligentia  alb  reformaiione 
ddic  chicsa  ci  alio  asetio  dc  lo  stato  suo  temporale  percnnicncilo 
in  quiete  et  remorcrc  tucti  li  scandali,  alii  quali  cSccti  la  B"*  Sua 
foce  ellectione  de  »ei  r^  caH*  di  omne  ordine,  cioe  de  doi  episcopi 
li  quali  sono  Napoli  ct  Ulisbona,  et  di  doi  prcti,  quali  sono  S. 
Prnxeda  et  lo  Alex*,  et  doi  diaconi,  quali  sono  Sena  et  S,  Gior- 
gio, alii  quali  impose  che  convenistero  sollicai**  in  palatio  ct 
examinosscro  cum  omnc  solcrtia  tuctc  quelle  co»e  die  ad  una 
sancta  reformatione  de  la  chieia  et  alio  asetto  del  stato  temporak 
ecclesiastico  apanenessc  et  che  la  Sua  S**  volvva  esser  la  prima 
rtfixmala  ne  recusaria  alcuna  qualita  de  reformatione  et  cusi 
intendcra  reformar  li  altri  ne  Ussuxe  qucsta  reformatione  scnza 
una  perfccta  eonctusione  et  efTecto  como  alc^uni  allri  pontcRci,  li 
quali  li  haveano  daio  princtpio  et  I'haveano  l;is»i.-ita  el  che  per  lo 
asetio  el  pace  del  stato  temporale  esaminassero  tiicte  le  cose 
nccessaric  ct  q"  gcntc  darmc  bisognava  tcncr  per  cite  la  Sua  S** 
non  mancharia  in  atchuna  parte  et  expcdissero  presto  il  lucto 
usando  molte  altre  sapienttsa*  et  religiosissime  parole  dc  la  sub- 
stantia predtcta.  Propo»  poi  in  ffaie  S.  S^*  il  faao  del  maltimomo 
del  S.  de  Pesaro  cum  la  fiola  monsirando  che  li  dolesse  haii-eme 
causa  de  patlarc  pcrchc  harcria  dcsydcraio  questa  mairimonio 
fusae  stato  perpeliio  et  tochando  la  Sua  S"  che  non  era  con&umato 
cpso  mitrimonio  per  im[potcmia]  ct  obstando  anche  il  matri- 
moitio  p*"  de  la  fiola  nt;  paretiiioli  che  alchu[na]  honesta  volesse 
che  b  cossa.  stesse  in  querti  itritnini  ne  anchc  parendoli  honeaio 
che  la  Sua  B'^  ne  fusse  judice  ne  havea  voluto  parlarc  al  sacro 
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collegio  et  voleva  comtnectete  la  causa  de  iosUtui  nc  la  quale  r 
hiv«sse  ad  procedere  sincentm'*.  Alia  Ex.  V,  scmpre  me  racoa- 
mando.     Romx,  XIX  lutiii,  1497. 

Ki[atei]  alius  et  s"  As.  Ma.  Car*- 
Sfor.  vicec[oines]  S.  R.  E.  t-ke-cancell.  etcj 
fThe  nnginal  is  in  tht  State  Archives,  MiUn ;  erroncouslj 
pUceU  under  date  1498.J 


3&.  An  unknowk  person  to  Giovanni  Bkktivocuo.* 

■497,  June  30,  KomCa] 
.  .  .  Sano  day  giwni  die  pubUcamenlc  sc  dice  I'auctor 
qucsta  cosa,t  esscr  slato  el  rratello  del  S,  de  Pesaro  ■  hora 
pre  diel  ei  creda  et  sono  ci  diverse  optiiione,  nu  percho  < 
diKorso  ct  iuditio  in  ijucsta  materia  c  dillidle  cl  pcriculoso 
loxaro  d  pcnscro  a  chi  todia.  El  papa  in  su  guciAo  caso 
dinitiiistrti  es^ersi  oiolto  rcaentito  et  in  luto  di»posto  ad  ^-i4ct« 
niiiuiTc  Vila  et  essere  un  aluo  homo  da  t)tivllo  i-  mmo  ;  c  andato 
in  S,  Fiero  et  ha  duignato  di  volere  faie  la  tribuna  dd  aliait 
magiore  sccondo  cl  dc!>ignci  dc  papa  Nicola,  ovc  spcnderia  meglio 
dc  4."*  due'' :  sim Jmeiite  vul  fare  uiio  bd  palco  a  S.  Maria  Blagiore 
et  gia  ha  sbursati  2*"  ducati.  Prclcrea  hcri  in  <:on»i;^tono  dixc  dc 
volere  rerormarc  la  chicsn  nd  (cmporalc  cl  sptritualc  ct  ad  questo 
effecto  desse  VI.  cardinali  die  liavessera  ad  veder  le  cckc  refor- 
mandc  ct  come  se  haves^cro  ad  rcrormarc,  li  quali  fumo  duy  prim! 
vcscovi  cardinali  cioe  cl  card,  di  Napoli  el  cl  card,  di  Ulixbooa, 
duy  primi  prett  cioc  cl  card,  dc  S  Anastasia  ct  cl  card.  yVlexandrtno, 
dny  primi  diaconi  cjo^  el  card,  de  Sena  et  d  card,  de  S.  Gior^jio, 
duy  andiiori  de  Rota  cioe  M.  Felino  de  Kefnira  et  M.  Oi^lidmo 
de  Pcreriis  et  lo  vescovo  dc  Capaxo  suo  secretario,  li  qualt  questa 
matina  hnno  comincialo  fare  coiigregationc  per  qiicsia  ad  palazo. 
Pretciea  lu>*  dixc  nd  dicto  consigtorio  come  luj'  volc^^a  fare. 
gent«  darmc  indn  in  XL,  sqiiadTc  el  non  voleva  si  condut 
nessun  barone  Romano.  Stimasi  chc  fara  capitano  Gor 
Fcrrando  votenihuomo  et  \'eramente  da  bene  e  promette  de  Tare 
moke  altrc  cose  budabilc  et  virtuose ;  sc  sia  simtUationc  o  inspira- 
tione  lo  dcmonitlraranno  li  eflecii  et  Tflpere  suhscquente; 

[Copy  in  State  Archives,  Milan.) 
"  Sm  JM/>nt.  f).  50a  t  MunlCT  of  the  Diike  of  GaiidM,| 


1^  far^i 
luces^H 
insahf^^ 
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$(}.  CMtmnAL  AsCAKio  Sporjia  to  his  Bfothkr, 
Looovico  MoRC^  DuK£  or  Milan. *^ 

1497,  June  20y  Rome. 

m""  etc.  Eesendo  stata  usata  diligentis^  invcstij^ationc  sopra 
y  caso  del  diica  di  Candta  de  bo.  memoria  non  si  «  sino  adhoni 
trovaio  cost  alcuna  cetta  nt;  dd  loco  duve  sia  stato  cxiinaa  ne- 
per chi  mane  sia  facto.  Fu  veduto  lukiina  volu  jUHxati  le  3  horc 
de  notic  in  uno  loco,  dorc  c  una  crocc  sopra  la  vix,  quale  va  ad 
S.  M*  d«l  populo  ct  ha  .  .  -t  uno  in  croppn  col  quale  era  cliatn 
suto  redutoinaltroloco  etcredesi  si  .  .  .t  sotio  qualche  fictione 
fraudolemelo  habiiconducloalla  niorte  .  .  .  t  si  credc  sb  Tacta  in 
qualclie  loco  salvaticho  propinqun  alb  croce  predicta,  perclie 
fUTDO  ctiam  in  quelle  ctrcumslantic  vcdutc  homini  a  cavallu  ct  a 
pede  quali  se  tene  facessero  lelfecto ;  la  incerticudine  del  coso  ha 
generato  diverse  conjecture  essendo  stalo  dicto  cbel  ponria  esser 
pcoceduto  d«  persone  ofTese  per  causa  de  fetninc  et  anchc  [h)  stito 
partato  dcio  ilL  duca  dc  Urbino  per  le  cause  succcsse  quanOu  sc 
fece  lo  accordo  el  h  stato  dJcto  delli  Ursini  per  le  gaene  passate; 
ci  i.  anche  stato  nonvinato  el  rev  car'*  S.  Sanseverino  per  rispecto 
delle  cose  delli  Ursini  et  anche  e  stato  dicrto  che  possuvano  essere 
stati  homini  d«  C3«a  mia  per  qaello  che  successe  It  dl  passati  della 
mone  dc  uno  homo  del  duca  di  Candia  cc  dc  uno  mio  balfsinrro 
quale  fu  imptccato;  ultimamcntc  fo  dicio  con  qualchc  alfirmalionc 
die  en  stato  lo  ill.  S.  de  Petaro  0  vero  il  Tratello  et  che  uno  dcpsi 
doveva  esser  stato  veduto  con  akuni  cavalli  tnngo  da  qui  X.V. 
miglia  et  essendo  una  consuetudtne  in  CaihaJonia  prtscrttm  In 
Barcelona  ct  Valcntia  chc  quando  i  taito  o  mono  uno  li  parent! 
di  qucllo  vano  ad  fcrire  ut  amazarc  11  paicnti  di  rjucllo  chc  ha 
o(feso  ctiam  che  in  epsi  non  fusse  saputa  ne  colpa  alcuna  del 
delicto  ct  csscndo  fra  el  S.  de  Pcsaio  et  casa  nostra  el  parentato 
che  i,  Rono  proceduto  con  qualche  respecto  doppo  tl  caso  acio 
chc  U  parent!  ct  scnritori  dd  duca  in  la  acerbtta  del  dotorc  non 
bavesscno  commisso  quakhc  sinistio  cflccto.  II  pcrchc  N.  S.  mt 
ha  facto  parlarc  da  alcuni  r™  s"*  car^'  con  molte  patcmc  ct  afltc- 
tionaie  parole  demonstrative  del  amore  che  la  Sua  Sf  mi  porto  et 
dc  la  cura  quale  ha  haverc  del  bene  et  salute  mia  rt  chc  da 
ne«(uno  dell  soi,  quando  bene  il  caso  Tusse  proccduio  dal  S"  de 

See  m/tv,  p.  49^  t  Hmrdc. 
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.  .  .*  dfti  fmlelio,  non  mi  havesie  pero  ad  esisere  facto  te  nm 

honoie  .  .  .*  die  venuto  ad  parlare  il  maff'  GaicUasso  ct  dicto 

die  per  provedcre  tn  tucti  li  modi  die  U  constietudine  de  Cuhe* 

loniA  non  mi  potcssc  in  omnc  cvcnto  far  prcjudJcio  ti  paicn  dc 

dovere  es$tn  dn  N.  S.  d  tore  U  red«  de  la  Sua  S"  et  com«  am- 

bosciatore  obliganni  anchora  la  fede  deli  sol  S™^  Re  cbe  di 

nibsuno  ]>areiite  i\e  semiore  del  diica  ml  saia  facto  te  non  honon^ 

il  qual  modo  h  sUto  adimpito  quests  matina  et  k  li  sono  Irovati 

prcscnti  11  amb"  dclla  S""  Icga  ct  del  S""  Re  Fcdciico,  li  qiaXi 

erano  andali  per  visilare  N.  K.  e  tiiiejlo  modo  i  stato  judicalo  cl 

piu  cxpedietite  exisiimandose  che  quando  se  intenda  la  fede  de 

N.  S.  ct  ddii  S"'  Reali  dc  Hispania  mi  »ia  obligaia,  nissuno  sia 

si  ardilo  die  facesse  desordine  dal  quale  mi  pore  anchc.  dovcrc 

slarc  con  lo  anitao  piu  quielo  perche  sono  pot  \-cnutc  Ic  lettcrc 

della  Ex.  V.  ct  dal  r™  legato,  le  quali  significano  come  il  p*"  S,  dc 

P)»nro  era  venito  a  quella  et  ancbe  se  ha  qualche  aviso  chel 

fralclk)  non  dcblw  esscr  partiio  da  Pesaro  e  benclie  sia  cosa  in- 

crcdibilc  che  lie  dal  uno  ne  da  laltro  fussc  rciuciio  uno  facto 

unto  cnidele,  nondimcno  laudo  chc  epso  S"  scrivendo  qtn 

demonstri  la  sincerita  sua  et  del  fratello  et  quanto  siano  alieni 

da  case  dc  simile  natura  significando  alia  Ex.  V.  lo  esserse  inten 

la  vcmitji  del  p**  S<*  de  la  et  chc  il  fratdio  non  dcbbe  esser  paitito 

da  Pesaro  ha  facto  renovare  la  varietn  de  le  conjecture  da  unde 

possi  csser  nato  qucrsto  [oiso]  taribilc  ct  tutavia  se  invesiiga  per 

Irorare  il  vera     A[lla  Ex.  V.  mi  ricomanjdo  Romac,  XX.  Jun<i 

1497. 

Asc[anids). 

(The  otiginal  is  in  the  Slate  Archives.  Milan.J 


4ei.  Paulus  Biua  to  Lodovico  Morcv  Duke  of  Milan.! 

1497,  ;■(■«  St,  Roar. 
Ill™,  etc.  Heri  I  N.&  contra  la  opiniorw  de  ogniuno  Hebte 
concistorio  dove  intervencro  tutti  li  s"  car"  eicepto  el  s.  Vice- 
canccllcro.  Quctlo  chc  in  epso  fu  Irattato  sccundo  se  t  imeto 
i  che  la  S"  Sua  con  ccrto  prcamhulo  del  amore  suo  cordisle 
verso  el  duca  de  Candta  et  quanto  li  havesse   passato   d  ocut 

*  Mixinc- 

t  See  sn^m,  p.  503. 

J  M(we  •ccuntct;',  th«  dny  htlate  ft*tet^ty,  June  19, 
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questo  5U0  accerbo  caso  dimoniiiro  Ticognosrere  Ic  victsittidiite 
humane  et  ringmlianOu  Dio  dc  Ulc  cagaosimcnto  diasc  che 
la  disposilionc  sua  era  de  reformare  insieine  con  la  vita  sua 
etiam  le  cose  dc  la  chJesia  ct  aUcndciu  in  lavxtiire  con  Ktinima 
cura  a  sati-sran;  al  peso  ijiut  siisleiit:  e  |ier  dare  principio  a  (lucsto 
cflccto  forno  elccii  sci  dc  11  s"  cat'"  cioc  Naimli,  Ulislwna»  Sena, 
S.  Zorro,  Alcxandiino,  et  S.  Anasiasia  el  con  loro  M.  I'hilino  et 
tuio  altro  de  IJ  anditori  de  rotta  qualj  insiumi  [sic]  habbino  ad 
cxamtnare  diligeniemeiitc  HiHo  nuello  die  a  bono  et  optima 
pulore  i  convcnicntc  ct  sopra  tutto  in  Ic  cose  dc  tusUda  ha 
dicto  voItTt:  lia^rre  precipua  cansidtrationc,  I--I  s.  Vice-caiKtllefO 
DOR  ando  a  queato  concistunu  [kt  le  stninee  paiolu  et  de  mala 
natuia  quale  erano  reuscite  da  quelli  de  casa  de  N.S.,  del  duca. 
el  de  \'alenlia  e  havendone  la  S.  Sua  R""  facio  fare  t|u6rt:la  con 
N.  S.  excusando  cl  nun  esser  anjuio  sopra  (luuto  la  S"  Sua 
dimonstro  senttrne  displicentia  grand"™*  ct  cossi  fccc  ValcntJa  et 
mandonio  a  prcf^arc  Mons.  R"  chcl  iion  vok-sse  risguardare  a 
parole  de  genie  sen?^  raf^onc  et  quali  rodo  vincic  da  pa^<iiun«  et 
dobic.  Finito  el  coiiciitorio  vene  cl  rev""  S.  Seveiino  cl  sictc 
circa  una  liora  con  el  S.  V™  rratello.  Dupoi  venero  li  m*"  orator! 
HiaiMno  et  de  V.  Ex.  qiudi  Tercro  intcndcr  alia  K'"*  S.  Sua  chc 
N.S.  dcsidcrava  rcderia  ct  parlarii  et  cus$i  per  salitifaili  se  presc 
ordine  de  atidarli  hogi,  como  poi  si  e  faeto  circa  le  19  hore  in 
la  quale  epso  R""  Mon"  Vice-cancellero  se  transferse  a  palaliu 
accompagnato  da  tutti  li  m"  oralori  salvo  el  Vcnetiano  chc  non 
cera;  arrivati  alia  camera  dove  era  il  potitcfice  Mons.  inUo  solo 
et  noi  altri  exiJCctaAsimo  in  lanticanicra  ne  prima  uscite  Mons. 
che  alle  34  horc  ci  con  la  S'"  Sua  nscimo  li  r'"'  Valentia  el 
Pcrosa  et  essendo  poi  per  descender  «:onlro  el  Borgia  col  quale 
Mens,  stctc  etiam  un  pczo  In  rasonamento.  Arrivati  a  casa  la 
R*>*  S.  Sua  me  dcntnndo  et  dissc  chc  IJ  rasonamenti  haruU  con 
N.S.  erano  st^iti  longlii  iim  pel  la  magior  parte  in  lamenti  unguiti 
et  ejipressione  dc  excessive  dolorc  quale  sustene  N.S  per  cl 
caso  del  duca  et  che  liavcndoni  la  S'"  Sua  fircnato  ne  la  menie 
sua  de  fare  rcusdre  per  quatunchc  modo  el  divurtio  tra  d  S. 
dc  Pcsaro  et  mad.  Lucretia  lo  haveva  caiicalo  et  prcgaio  chel 
vokssc  scrivere  alia  Ex.  V.  aeio  chc  lei  sia  qucUo  che  trov! 
qualcbe  bone  cxpedicntc  a  questa  eosa  de  \n  quale  separatamente 
Valentia  li  ha  etiam  pailaco  insiantisstmamente  dimonstrando  che 
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Sena  ifaa»  ciedo  ninDD  de  Um  sit  per  rippocafc  na 
aninio  coo  dm  cbe  Tado  d  divottM  d  papa  la  mandani  ■ 
Hiqnziia,  como  credo  cbc  laiguienK  doroa  havere  scnpio  h 
Sia  R.  S"*.  Queslo  e  qvamo  bcfi  d  tiagi  c  acodnto  elc 
RoiDic^  die  XXI  Junti,  1497. 

[The  or^iul  U  in  the  State  Aichi«ci^  Milan.] 


41.  Scheme  ofRktoxm  or  Pore  Aixxandcr  VL* 

In  apostolice  tedis  spcctila  divina  dapoaition«  locati,  at  it 
pastoralis  ofBcii  mintstcriuiD  evell«nda  veUamiis  et  plamaada 
pfauiteiDUS,  circa.  rdbnnatioDeiD  tnonim  toto  mends  vammar 
alfectti.  Aninudvatimus  cram  mates  ipsos  senstin  ab  tUa  veteri 
disciplinx   defiuxissc    et    pcrfractis    ncromni   ooacilianilB    Mm- 

*  5m  '»f'*%  p>  5(4  My.  Rajrsildut  Micai*  in  1497  \t>  faa*«  bcva  ac- 
^■tinleJ  wUi  ibe  kborc  docnoMBt :  he,  howgwr,  hmIics  no  pcKuc  mentni 
of  it  Ttw  propo^t  coDlained  in  ibe  tcbeme  fai  Ihe  Rcfonn  c(  Ibe  T^nfiih 
wc*«  wirftly  eJmiUtcd  in  MS.  ;  \^ef  lUf  be  iernnA  in  OmL  r>ppia< 
LXXXII.  a.  36  (Nuiool  UU»y,  FloRdKc)  i  in  C«L  I.  41  of  ibc  Boti^kx 
IJhnr]r  (now  ia  the  Sccrtt  Archirct  of  the  Vtiicaa):  in  Cnl.  Oilob.,  7519 
(VAtic  Library)  1  and  eU<:«rber«,  aj»d  tbey  ««t«  pabliihed  bjr  Cbt.  C>.  Iletrr- 
MAnn,  Nova  taipt.  ae  moouBicnt.  eollectio,  L,  520-523  (Lipaae,  t7jt>.  U 
tS8o,LEOKnTi,  III.,  34; wf,  (^  atjJcBVRftom  "  no  codioe  ddU  Vuicmm.'* 
a  (BOM  pfaOM  but  bf  no  mcom  adcqiiala  account  of  the  whole  acliemfc  Bf 
ihb,  no  douta.  Cod.  Vatic.  3$St,  f.  73  ic^.  U  aKsmi.  tron  whidi  Takci. 
403  M^.  grns  tht  prcfiM  ami  lh«  propocah  in  rrgkrd  to  Ibe  Ouoccrr. 
Lcoactti  hu  overlooked  IloTnunn's  paUicatwo,  and  Tangl  has  iukd  b> 
notice  both  MnfTmann'*  and  Lenneiti'i.  Taksl,  40a.  lemarka  oo  the  Oni. 
Valif.  5SS1  (which  wu  written  at  lb«  lime  of  juliui  II.,  see  Takol,  ^  Uuii) 
"  'lie  nunuKiipt  b  often  (anliy,  and  in  puti  ia  >o  much  injvcd  sa  to  Lc  un- 
intelligible. In  Mcb  cAnn  (he  co4uiiiuiiuiu  of  focncr  Popes  have  been  tued 
to  reconiiituci  the  text,  and  aim  pirts  of  the  Cooclim  from  Cod.  \'atie.  LaL 
3683.  mar  have  been  cRipIorcd."  I  found  a  much  belter,  poaibly  tbc  nUot 
copy  of  the  Scheme  of  Kcfoim,  In  the  Sccfel  ArchiTes  of  the  Vatican,  in  Ann. 
XI,  vol.  KS,  under  the  title  1  Kefonnniio  offieialinm  Ko.  cur.  per  Alex.  VI. 
In  thi*  Toliune  tbc  pa^ca  ore  not  nambeicd,  nnd  it  cuntaina  a  ditplicue  coff 
vitta  a  few  ituignifinzaot  variatioiu.  Tbe  oonduding  fanBuias  and  the  date 
are  alio  niatiflg  here  ai  ifk  Cod.  Vatic.  3SS4.  I  rc«ervc  the  raain  port  o(  ilie 
paper  be  a  (uliuc  publication,  which  will  be  founded  on  tlic  MS.  in  the 
Secret  Archives  of  the  Vatican.  atKl  I  only  ijive  here  the  inicrming  Joir» 
clucilon  whlth  often  li  quite  iQComprebenaible  in  Tangl,  with  the  title*  of  tb« 
ditfeniit  part*. 
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moruraque*  pontificum  priscis  ct  salubribiu  instJtuUs,  quibui 
libido  et  avaritia  erat  cobvicita,  in  licentiam  prarupisse  non 
ainptius  tolenuidam  ;  in  malum  enim  prona  est  natura  moitalium 
ct  appe^tus  non  semper  raitoni  obicmpent,  sed  iuxta  apo»loluiii 
menlcm  capttvain  poijulumijue  ducit  in  legem  peccati,  Semper 
quidcm  optavjtnus,  ut  huiusmodi  liccntia  novis  cosstttutiombus 
restringeretur,  .tepe  apud  felicts  recardationis  Fium  1!.,  I'aulum 
II.,  Sixtum  Iin.,  et  Innocenliiim  VIII.,  noiiros  predecessorvs, 
dum  in  minoiihus  essemus  ct  cardinalatus  fiingercmur  honort, 
opcram  dedimus,  in  piinci|HO  quoque  nostri  pontiftcatus  banc 
cuiani  cunctis  alJis  voluitnus  anteponere;  sed  difllicillirais  ex 
advcniu  in  luliam  carissiroi  in  Chnsto  filii  nostri  Caroli  regis 
Fiancorum  Christ  Ian  issimi  [cum]  exerdlu  potenlissiiiio  negoUis 
invobiti  in  hunc  diem  difTcnc  roacti  sumus.  Cepimu.s  autem 
rcformationcm  a  curia  nostia  Romana,  que  ex  omnibus  nution- 
ibus  Christianc  professionis  coadunatt  benevivendi  excuipla 
aliis  prebcre  debet  Rem  igitur  tam  sanctam,  tam  nwressariam 
longo  tempore  a  nobis  optatam  ad  elTeaum  perducere  cupienies 
dc  vcncinbilium  rminim  nostrorum  snncte  Romanc  ccdc^ie  cardin- 
alium  collcgio  sex  dctef^mus  probatissimas  ct  in  primin  I>cum 
limentes  Oliverium  videlicet  Sabinensem  et  Georgiuin  Albancn- 
sem  episcopos,  Antoniottum  titub  s.  Praxcdis  ct  Johanncm  lituli 
ss,  Nerei  et  Achillei,  presbileros,  Francisciini  quuciue  s.  Kuslacbii 
et  Raphaclcm  s.  Gcorgii  diaconos  cardinu-ltrs,  quorum  mini&haio 
adiuti  coniiilioqui;  ct  prudcntia  ficti  rcccn^ilis  omnibus  tcmporum 
supcriorum  con^tttuiionibus  rerumquc  et  t'emponim  qualitaic  dili- 
gentur  pensalis  consiilutiones  et  ordinationes  inrrascriplas,  quas 
oonstitutionis  pcrjicliiL'  v-igurem  ubtim.Te  voluoius  ac  deccrnimus, 
auctoritatc  apo^tolica  edidinius,  quas  iubcmua  inviolabililer  obvcr- 
vari,  ceteris  tamcn  constitution ibus  predcccssonim  Qostroruoi 
super  his  editis  in  suo  roborc  permonsuiis. 

De  summo  pontifire  ct  eius  familinribus. 

Sermones  in  capella. 

Cantorcs. 

Silentium  in  capella. 

Magistri  cacrcmoniarum. 

Servicntes  episcopo  in  capella  celebrantL 

*  In  the  text  "ucrDniini|ue"  (in  twlhcupio). 
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Dc  honcsUlc  cantonin). 

Cuntia  oagtattum  capcllBC  ncgligcnlem. 

Censor  supn  paluiiiios  et  monitio  iul  ip^w. 

De  idatkmilHis  consistocialtbus  pro  provisionibus  ecclcii- 
amm. 

Invocalto  Kugcnixivie  et  Paulinae  contra  simoniacos. 

Rcscivatioitcs  non  dcntur. 

CoBdjutoriae  non  dentur. 

Fa|Nl  Don  aJienct  bona  ccclcsiac 

De  gubematoribus  et  castellaiiis  tertanim  et  aTdum  eccltsiafr 

Pro  ecclesianim  provisiotiibus  niliil  [irocnitUlur  ]>rincipil)U&. 

Episcopm  ncquc  privrtur  neque  liiuiafeuiui  contu  jura. 

Dc  canlinalibus  ct  conim  rcdditibus. 

Dimittant  terras  ct  arcca  eccl«aiae. 

Invocatio  consiUutionum  Egidii  in  Icrris  txdeaiae. 

I^egnli  resideant  et  sint  bicnnalcs. 

In  conclan  nulla  comiplicx 

Cardinulis  doniino  temporali  ^-crcsimilitcr  aSccto  noi)  del  pro 
CO  voium. 

I.udu3  et  venatio  ccssent. 

Familiares  LXXX.,  cquiuiurac  X-VX. 

Propinac  cardinaltbus  honciuao  [in  tlie  second  copy  "pro- 
puiac  ])ro  Card,  honcstac  "]. 

Musici,  iiistrionc^  adolcsccntcs  procul. 

Cardinaltrs  stent  In  curia. 

Kiiiiui  cardinulis. 

De  secretariis.     Brevia  luOieant  Mgnaiuiant  in  gravtbus. 

Sccrctarionim  tnxa  modrrata. 

Bullae  per  canictani  non  ))a!»im  cxpcdittntUr. 

Liatarius  non  fiat  ante  data. 

Composiliones. 

.Supplicationes  siniul  signatae  [in  Ihe  second  cof^  "mitlantur" 
is  added]. 

Si  est  si^nata  allcnus  supplicalio  datarius  ct  rcTcrcndariai  non 
petant. 

Sulum  datcL 

Non  extrahaniur  ex  fillia. 

(icncralia  dc  officialibus.     Nihil  ultra  taxam  cxl^atur. 

Loicis  non  demur  officii  rem  divinam  (xincemcntia. 
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Officii  rem  (fiiinam  conccmcntia  [in  the  secottd  copy  "non 
vendutor  "  is  added). 

OActtles  ptlun  Ustificentur  libcre. 

CMficu  intuiGa. 

Gubcmalar. 

Auditor  tamcnc 

Ordiiutiones  in  curia. 

Notaaes  ordimntis, 

Ordhnndus. 

Supplicatioocs  ordinandonim. 

Fabrica  basilice  principts  upost. 

Noa  paaim  absolvcodos  violatorcs  ccc™  libcitatia. 

Expecudvae. 

KL-servalion«  superius  dictae  contra  episcopos  dcsettorea. 

Contra  concubinarios. 

Bora  naufragii  nemo  occupct, 

Anoontt  urbts  copiosa. 

Contra  extraciiones  frumentarias. 

Rcligioncs. 

Contni  apostatas. 

Graduatiodcs  de  licenlia. 

Professio  iiifAntium  nullj. 

Cardinalis  i>on  sit  conKiliarius  principuia. 

Oraiorcs  annates. 

OflScialcs  non  sit  oratorcs, 

Dccimau  principibus  non  concedendae. 

Pacnae  juris  in  premissis  salva& 

Regolae  signatunte  i^rati-ie. 

Ad  incompattbilia  ct  unionea* 

Commcnda. 

Monastena. 

Uniones  perpetuae. 

Derogaiio  juris  patronatiu. 

Rcgulac  tmmobilcs. 

Tcstainenta  pia  non  mutentur. 

Stent  requisita  o.  rundaloiibus. 

Fnictus  in  atuientia. 

Cum  iUcgitiml  [Cum  illcgilimia  scil.  filiig  prabytefonjm  et 
alits  illegitime  iiatis  nurKjuam  dis.pensclur  nisi.  .  .  .] 
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NuUi  delur  alure  porutilc  nisi   sit  qualificatus  et  tunc  pet 
bullam. 

Facultas  absolvcndi  in  cubus  episcopis  rewrvatis  omnibus 
Tirmiter  den^etur. 

PensiuRcs. 

Mona-^lcrla  non  cxtingiiantur. 

Ohscrvantia  nan  sit  coacU. 

I'ro  volentibus  apostatare  nihil  detur,  D«qoe  *  moniAlibos  ctaas- 
trum  honenlibus, 

Gratincatio  nulli  neque  regressus. 

Coadjiitoriae. 

Rcgulac  signaturac  juslitiac. 

Comniissiones  benefidales  Rota  tantuou 

Cotnmissio  rejccLi  noa  rcproponatur. 

Extra  stgiiattiram  non  porriganiur  papae  comniissiones. 

Quatcnus  tollatur  jtis  qucsitum. 

Proemium  ciincdlariac  cum  membris  suis. 

Constilutionum  innovatio. 

Exordium  ad  X.  addiiiones  AlcxandrJ  VI. 

Innovatio  coiiKlitutionum  rotae. 

Tie  auditoribus  qui  tcI  patres  sunt  vd  fntrein   teu  patrtm 
lialietitibu.s. 

yet  episcopatum  desinit  esse  auditor. 

Auditores  non  sitit  oratorcs. 

Favoribus  nnn  assunianiur  [sril.  auditores] 

Stipcndia  auditaribus. 

Non  tarda  subacriptio  nequc  propinae  inhoncstae. 

Regislra  rustodiantiir. 

Ru^isin  non  cdantiir,  saibant  notarii. 

Stent  auditores  doiiii. 

Commcndationefl  poteiilum  postergcnt. 

Auditores  non  litigcnt. 

Contra  rapinas  notoriorum  et  eos  qui  cauxas  i-enanttir. 

Mcrces  uibelliorum  mtiderata. 

Scribant  per  sc  ipsos  notarii. 

Juniincntuni  pi\U[>ertiUis. 

Notarii  Rotae  rosideant. 

Non  paciscantur  pro  quota  litis  emendo  eausas. 

*  At  "  neqae,"  ■  new  heading. 
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Sine  Ucentia  Socie  anOos  in  ^  Tuxans. 

Re^jstmm  Rnp^Jw-arn-.mmi 

Additionei  AIoBisfci  TL 

De  oflkio  cisUM&i<aace&a=Be. 

Coirector  camflacae. 

Protoootani  pBTOdpojsa. 

Abbrenattns  dt  pnan  -rmrjot 

Abbrenaiofa  de  foroi  naxc 

ScriptoKS  caaceCanie. 

SoUidtauvciL 

Magistri  regism  boilansi. 

Magistri  pli""^» 

BarbatL 

Secietarii  canfatScm.  *;  i->!it<3ant{Iian. 

CoDsemtDT  oomc^sr^miL  'jnr«lar-.aA 

Poenitentiaria. 
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Acctjuuou,  Ziaobi,  sax. 
Adomoh  CMetmm  fnc^  Sl, 

8S. 
Ae^idiiB  of  Vaota^  iji,  tji 

*;<*■ 

Aguan,  Ste&iMK  Sl,  66. 
d'AlljCTgan,  |iBocoi\ 

Sti. 

Alhmci  Mam  dt^^  St,  »7. 

Albert.  Kiag  of  Pohod,  4i4b 
I       Albcrti,  Lam  Banbia.  17,  7*, 
I  7>    'o*    "i    ««>, 

^^r  Nkcow  oe^i^  61. 

r       Albcito  de  Catueo^  }4i. 
„      da  Sanfarn^  17$. 

d'Albiet,  Alain,  398. 

Albrici.  Maddaleru,  Sl,  87. 

Alemannus,  Jacopo^  Sc,  W. 

d'Alessandio,    Antatuo^      40^ 

Aleundcr  VI,  Pope.  4,  ♦».  44, 
54i  63,  85.  9*.  9*. 
■  14.  170,  187,    21J, 

ail,  ns'^s^  «** 

3'S.  3J5.  562.  365- 
367.  378.  383-385, 
JS5-398,  401,  405- 
43'.  43S--t3^  45°. 
453.    454,    457-46'. 

r  464-471,    474,    47S' 

I  483-487.     490-508. 

513-514.  S'8-S=a- 
rt     Bishop  of  Forli,  55. 


»3^  =5*  s**-  ^1-  ^^ 
41^  4S*-4<&  <^  4n. 
4>BV    «&   4J7.  44«.   4**. 


fASiaao,  BsldaaKig  4>9> 

„       IhiiiilL— 1%  M»4S9- 

AmSo^Icrmm;  159^ 

Aadfca  <tf  Modena.  Sl.  87. 
„        MwManik,  B„  87- 
M        Pachien,  B.,  8?- 
^        Ttebuood,  3JO. 
ABRela  Felut.  a.  87. 
Aivdioo  da  Fioole.  B^  81,  87, 

98. 
Angina,  B..  86. 

di  Coilara,  St.  58. 
Ai«do  of  CMvasMk  B.,  sa 
I       „      d'OrU^  Biahopt  196. 
Anhalt,  Prince  ot,  444- 
Ann«   of    Brittany,   Queen    of 

Fmnce,  aS6,  498. 
'  AnlnniassOi  Romano,  S4(  *4}. 
Antoninus,  St,    Arf:hl>i»hini  nf 
Florenca,  sS,    19,    34.  40. 
57.   84.  87.  981   il*.  «M. 
•  73. 
Antonio  ab  Ccclciia,  IL,  87. 
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^K^_^       Antonio  of  Uitonto,  1 75, 

Baroui,  Piotro,  Bistuy}  of  Cm- 

^^^^H                         Rimini,  175. 

dale,  84.  334. 

^^^^H                          Slronconiu,  B.,  S7. 

Banolomeodi  Spina,  159. 

^^^^H                          Vcrcclli,               151, 

Baschi,    Perron  d<^    >S6,   413, 

^^^                             iJS- 

414- 

^^1             d'Aragon,  Francesco,  155. 

Bassand,  Giovantu,  87. 

^^^^^                      Giovanni,     Cardinal, 

Basso,  GiroUmo  delLi  Rotvre, 

^^^P                          336-238,  253,  355. 

Cardinal,  384. 

^                              Luigi,  3S5.  386,  318. 

BcccadcUi,  1 19. 

^H                Arbucs,  Pedro,  St,  346. 

Beccht,  Genlile,  394. 

^H              Archangelo  of  CaUurimi,   B., 

Becchietla,  7. 

■ 

Bdcari,  Fco,  14,  15,  47,  51,51. 

^V              Archimboldi,     Caidinal,     347, 

Heltacci,  Tomraaso,  &6.                   1 

H                      ^^^' 

Bellini,  Gentile,  37. 

^B              Anoslo,     130-123,    *S'i    '39> 

„      Giovanni,  79. 

^1 

Beinbo,  Pietro,  143. 

^^M               Ailcs,      Aichbi&hop      of,       tte 

Bcn<:detto,  Fra,  200,  454. 

^H                     Cib6,  Niccol6. 

„       da  Majaoo,  7,  73. 

^H              Arlotli,  33s,  336. 

„       da  Rovezzano,  75,  76. 

^H              Aicivabene,  Ciov.  Pictzo,  330, 

Bcninccsa,  St.,  86. 

H 

Hcnivieni,  Girotamo,  47. 

^H              Aluvanti,  Paolo,  1 76. 

Bentivoglio,  Giovanni,  90,  iia 

^H              d'Aubusson,    PicfTc,    Cardinal, 

BernaldcK,  Andic,  510. 

^1                      397,  398,  355. 

Bernardino,  Pieiro,  315,  316. 

^H              Aversa,  Gasparo,  Count  of,  403. 

„          oT  Bu&tis,  175. 

„         da    Fcltrc,    B.,  4t, 

^H               Babeniiekg,  St.  Leopold  of,  339. 

88,  109-111, i;5, 

^H                Baccio  da  Moiitelupo,  100. 

177- 

^H              Baglione,  Oiampaolo,  114,  t65. 

„         of  Siena,   86,   101, 

^H                             Famtlx  of,  174,  284. 

to6,     1 13,     133, 

^H              Uajaxet,  Sultan,  389,  391,  394, 

'S'.  nS.  '77- 

^B                     397,   303,  3tt,  313,  316, 

,,          di  Ma>tro^  AnlooiOi 

■ 

54-                              1 

^H               Baldini,  Baccio,  300. 

Bcmardo  of  Scammaca,  B.,  88.     1 

^H               Batuc,   jean  dc    La,   Cardinal, 

Bertbold,  Archbishop  of  May- 

^H                       360,  36^,  368,    376,    277, 

ence,  293. 

^B                       3»;.  298,  354.  3<>'.  3^^- 

Bertini,  Antonio,  84. 

^^M             Bandello,  119,  173. 

Bertoni.Giacomo  KUippo,B.,K7. 

^H              Barbaro,  Eriuokio,  335. 

Bcsurion,  Cardinal,  84,  153. 

^H                             Francesco,  30. 

Bibbicna,  Cardinal,  134,  157. 

^H               Borbo,  Ludovion,  173. 

Bisticci,  Vespasiano  da,  la,  19^ 

^^^^            M     MiLTCO,     Cardinal,     S5, 

3J,  108.                                   1 

^^^P                                 334-233.  330. 

Biondo,  Gasparo,  330,  353. 

^^^                       335. 

Boccaccio^  G.,  119,  134. 

^^m             Bart«tta,    Gabri«le,    106^    133, 

,,         Giov.  vXndrea,  Bishop 

^H 

of  Modcna,  379, 

^H             Barotti,  Odino^  B.,  86.                                        398. 

^^^^^ 
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Boccurdo,  Gioi^io,  438,  440. 

fiojftrdo,  I  zo. 

lioloKnini,    Anionio^   Bishop  of 

Fotigno,  47. 
Bon,  Bartolomeo,  38, 
Bonarentura,  Fra,  334. 
Boni£u£  IX.,  Pope,  59. 
Bonimperto,  Matteo,  84. 
Bonvi$i,  Giov&nni,  B.,  13.  87. 
Borgia,    Family  of,    114,   531, 

„  ( :tc»ar,  Cardinal,  Biahop 
of  Valencia,  4,  98, 
loi,   t63,   170,  36J- 

365.  y)^>  398,  3W, 

403,  404,  40S,  414, 
41O,  417,  415.  450. 
453t  454.  457.  4&2. 
493.  5031  508-5131 
Sift  S'O' 
„      Girolama,  364. 

..      Jofn^.    363.   365.    399. 

408,  4",  4*31    425. 

^    508.  S'3-    ,  _     ^. 
„       Juan,  Duke  of  GandiEi, 

3631   4'3.    414-  4'5- 
487-49 1 ,      493-5 '  2. 

S'o.  5"- 
„      Juan,  Cardinal,   Arch- 
bishop of  Monreale, 
396,  398,   413,  425, 

454 

H       Juan,     L'nrdiniil,     493, 

J    493-. 
„      Lucrcaa,  91,  363,  365, 
399-403,    410,     505, 

5 '4.  S'^^-S^*- 
„        P«Jro  Luis,  364. 

„       Rodrigo,    Cardinal,   see 

AlexandiT  VI. 

Borstano,  Luca,  Bistiop  of  Folig- 

no,  316. 

BottJcdli,    Sandro,     1 98,    2  00, 

301. 

Bottuni,  Trojano  de',  S67. 
Bourbon,  Charles  de,  Cardinal, 
355- 


BourcliicT,    Thomas,    Cardioal, 

355- 
BouTdcillc:s,  Klias  dc,  Cardinal, 

85- 
Bramantc,  Donato,  74,  76. 

Brcssc,  M.  dc,  469. 

Bri^nnct,  Cnrdinal,  455,  455, 

Brochardo,  Antonio,  157. 

Brognolus,  F.,  391,  454- 

Bfuncllesco,  53,  61,  fii.  69-7  >■ 

Buggiano,  71. 

Buonarolli,  f«  Michael  Anjgclo. 

Buoivligli,  Benedetto,  39. 

Burchard,  Jakob,  119,  337,  238, 

411,446,448,430,496,519- 
Buti,  Lucruia,  197. 

Cacnalo,  Niccolb,  400. 
Cajetani,  Francesco,  84. 
Cajctanu,  Cardinal,  85. 
Calafala,  Kustochia.  88. 
Cakndrini,    Fllippo,    Cardinal, 

341. 
Cilixlu8  III^  Pope,  64,  84,  333, 

363.  39».  3951  397- 
Catnbi,  Ser.,  1 19. 
Camniclli,  Antonio,  474. 
Cana]e,  Carlo,  363. 
Caoursin,  GuilU-aumc  de,  303. 
Capcllo,  Faolu,  509. 
Capi&tntnu,    Giovanni,   St.,  87, 

175- 
Capraiiica,  Angclo,  Cardinal,  85. 
„         Domenico,  Carditu^ 
84. 
CaralTa,  Alc&saiidro,  Archbishop 
iif  Naples,  84,  432. 
„       Giovanni  Pietro,  84. 
„       Oliviero,  Cardinal,  85, 

3*7,    378-381,    384, 
41S,  45a,   454,  514, 

515- 
Carpaccio,  38. 

Carrit-ri,  Matteo.  B.,  87. 

Carvajal,  BemaWinc  LopcK  de, 

Cardin.-il,  84.  328,  377, 387, 

416,  469,  484. 
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Cast«tlanii  CastelLino,  47. 
CaKtelbno,  I'lerouu,  52. 
Castigtionc,  BildasEuiu,  31,  1 16, 

no. 
Castro,  Juan  de^  Cardinal,  49s. 
CaUnci,  TomtnasOt  Bishop  of 

Ccrvia,  950. 

Catancis,    Vanozu    dd,    13 1, 

363.  3<i5.  493- 
Catenna  of  Pallansi,  B^  8;. 

Catlicrinc  of  Bolo{;na,  St,  87. 
„        of  Siena,  St.,  59,  90, 

913. 

„        of  Sweden,  St,  339. 
Cailatico,  Alberto  dc,  341. 
CentL'Iles,  Juan  d«,  402. 
Ccrretani,  k/o,  :t4. 
Ccrveriis,  BartolDiiico  dr.  B.,87. 
Cesarini,  Giulianu,  Caidiiia^  84, 

416,  453- 
Charles  VIlU  King  of  I-rancc. 

5,    190,  313,   960,  961,  976, 
278,     286,    394,     295,     397. 

39&.   3it\   378,   414.   4*6. 
431-423,     495-428,    431- 

453.    455-473,  474.   475. 
483,  515. 
Cheiegato,   rJoiwIlo^   Biihop  of 

Trail,  993-395,  J97,  483. 
Chigi,  Ago^lino,  130. 
Cilib,  Karoily  of,  239,  270. 
„     Aran,  239. 

„     Baltiiktiita,  285,  386,  318. 
„     Fraiiceschcito,   340,    965, 
269,    270,     274,    982, 
299.    300.     353,    354. 
405- 
„     Giovanni  Bnttisla,  Cardi- 
nal, sei  Innocent  VI H. 
„     Lorenzo,    Cardinal,    323, 

355.  3*4.  4SO- 
„     Maiuizio,  374. 
„     Niccol6,    Archbishop    of 

Aries,  316. 
„     Teodorina,  24c,  385. 
Ciuffagni,  70. 
Civiiali,  73-75-  | 


Clement  VII,,  sec  Mvdici,  Cu- 

dinal  Giulio  de'< 
Coleta.  Si,  86. 

CoIlcQUCCto,  Pandolfo,  443,49!, 
Colomba  of  Ricti,  B.,  59,  88. 
Colonna,  Family  of,  339,  33:, 

937.  »46-'48.  257, 
381,  406,  431,417, 

ASO'  AS*,  436,  437. 
44'.  445.  463.  4&3. 
494.  503- 
„        Fabrizio,     231,     379, 

4»5.  4=7,  45'.  49«- 

„         Francesco  dc,  356. 

„        Giovanni,      Cardinal, 

231,  236,  237,  357, 

aOS,  383,  413,  451, 

455- 
„         Prospero,     231,    379. 

4'?.  445.  45'.  5«4- 
„         Viitoria,  33. 
Columbus,  Christoplier,  57, 321. 
Commincs,  Phihppe   de,    116, 

437.  45S-4S7.  466- 
Coniadino,  B.,  86. 
Contarioi,  Aalonio,  1 1 7. 

„        Gaspiro.  159. 

.,        Zaccaiia,  433. 
Conti,  G,  CaTdinal,  234,  135, 

384.  4'9' 
„     Giacomo,  232. 
„     Sigismondo  dc',  247,  383, 
30'.SOS,3'o.  3'i.  3«>. 

333. 330.  n»,  35a.  3»*. 
417. 437. 463. 465- 

Contughi,  Ccsaiiu  dc',  176. 
CooictOi  Adriano,  144-146. 
Corniola,  Gioranni  deOe,  300. 
Corr^gio,  198. 
Cortcsiun,  PauL  143. 
Corvinus,    Mathtas,     King    of 

Hungary,    355,   26a,  373, 

27Si  289,  296,  310,  336. 
Cosmico,  Nicco!6,  133,  136. 
Coxta,  Giorgio^  Cardinal,   23;, 

236,    3»6*   3»8,   377-381. 

384,419.  S«*  5'S- 


INOI£X  OK  NAMES. 


Credi,  I^tenio  di,  300. 
Ciistofuio   ill    Cnslrunu    {afias 
Magiino),  303, 3«4. 
„        of  Milan,  B.,  87. 
Crocev  Giorgio  de,  363. 
Cronaca,  aoo- 
CusA,  Nicikolas  of*  Cardinal,  £4. 

T>ANIK(,LO  DA  VENBZtA,  B.,  86. 

Dante,  57. 

Dati,  Agostino,  30. 

,,     Antonio,  54. 

„     Giulianu,  53. 
Daiini,  Francesco,  13. 
Delfino,  ?i(_-tm,  35S,  391,  513, 
Demcirius  Chaikondylas,  356. 
Doncnica  or  Urbino,  B.,  88. 
DomenicKi,  Domenico  dei,  i^iji- 
Domcnico  of  Arignano,  363. 

„       of  Vitcrbo,  351. 
Dominic,  St.,  1 12. 
Dominici,  Cardinal,  47. 

„        Giovanni,     B^     13, 
»S-29.     86,     I30, 
lyfi. 
Dunatelb,  69-71,  197,  199- 
Dunato.  Niccoli,  335. 
Doriii,  i.azzaro,  J56. 
Dorothea      of      Marienwerdcr, 

340- 
Dscliem,  Prince,  375,  382,  394, 

997-304.     3o6-3>J.    3'7. 
418,  437,  448,  453.  457, 

465- 
Duglioli,  Elena  dalV  Olio,  B.,  88. 

Ecu,  John,  65. 
Ensmus,  138,  171. 
Ercnlano  of  Pbfjario,  R,  8fi, 
Bruli,  Jlcrlnind,  C^iidinal,  85. 
Espinay,  Andr^  dc'.  Cardinal, 

355- 
d'fiste^     Alfonso    I.,    Duke    of 
Fcrrata,  115,  laj. 
„       Ereole  I.,  Duke  of  Fer- 
nua,    115,  133,  ai6, 
434.  443. 


d'Eslc,  Ippuli  to,Cardi  nal,  liishop 
of  Gran,    115,    170, 

336.  337.  4161  417- 
,,      Isabella,  133. 
d'EUtouttnillc,  Cardinnl,  363. 
Eugcnius  IV^  Pope,  43,  43,  58, 

63,  «4.  94. 
EuKtactiio,  I-'ia,  soo. 

Faukr,  Felix,  174. 
Famcsc,    Alcssandm,   Cardinal 
(afterwardji        Paul 
III.),  416,  417. 
„         Giulia,  410,  417,  444. 
FudL'k-,  Classandra,  33, 
Fodcrigo  of  Aragon,    King  of 
Naples,  405,407.4"-  413. 

43'.  43s.  493.  495.  5'9- 
Ferdinand  the  Calholic,   King 

of     Spain,  260^ 

163.     389,  314, 

3 '5.     ii^  346, 

411,     416,  456. 

463.     466,  475. 
503. 
„        of   Aragon,    Prince 

of    Capua,  285- 

3«7.    430.    446- 
448,     461,     463, 

474.     48'.     4*3. 

488. 

Ferrflti,  Gabricle,  87, 

Ferrante,   King  of  Naples,  4, 

115,     349-255.     3fi4.    265, 

967*369,      373-386,     390, 

498.  3".  3Mi  3*5.  340, 
378.  379.  581.  39».  393. 
404.    405,    407-410,    413, 

414-416,    4'S,    430i    4'<. 

469. 
Femicci.  75,  300. 
Fiammctta,  131. 
Kiandini,  Ambrogio,  159. 
Ficino,  Marsilioi  153-155- 
Fiera,  Bartolomeo,  159. 
Ficschi,  Obbiettoy  348. 
.  Filaretc,  Antonio^  6z,  199. 
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Filippino.  Kra,  Si,  soi. 
Filippo  d'  Aquila,  St,  87. 
Flurez,  Aiilonto,  S93,  }<)7. 
Foppa,  B.,  7. 

Forcsia,  tiartolomcOv  B.,  88. 
Foscari,  Pietro,  Cardinal,  355. 
FranctscA  of  Mantua,  B.,  SS. 

„         Romano,  St.,  59,  86. 
Franceschi,  Piero  degU,  38. 
Francesco  of  Caldarola^  B.,  88. 

„        da  Mdcto,  zai. 

„        da     MonlvjHitciano^ 

319,   330. 

„        di  Paolo.  St.,  88,  98. 
Frant-ia,  Frintejsco.  90. 
Francois  de  Luxemburg,  469. 
Frederick    III.,  Emi)eror,  160^ 

ajy,    389,    391,     996-305, 

339- 
Frcddick    Casimir,     Cardinal, 

Archbishop  of  Cracow,  416. 
Fregoso,  Paolo,  Cardinal,  j8o, 

398,  419,  470. 
Fuchsraagcii,  Joharni,  339. 
Fulcheri,  Damiano,  B.,  87. 

Galatko,  Antonio,  138,  139. 
Gambacorti,  (ihiara,  R,  86. 
„  Pietro,  B^  86. 

Gambara,  Veronica,  33. 
Canay,  M.  Uc,  459,  460. 
Garibi,  Girolauo,  V.,  8S. 
Gemma  of  Sulmonn,  B.,  S6. 
Gerace,  Marquess  of,  433. 
Gcraldi,  Gi^lio  Gregorio,  [35. 
Gcrcmia,  I'lctro,  B.,  87. 
Gherardi,  Jacopo,  269. 
Gherardo,     Mafieo,     Cardinal, 

35^.  376.  385- 
Ghibeni,  Lorenzo,  ("9-73,  96. 

„       Vittorio,  73. 
Ghirkndajo,  197. 
Giacomo  da  Voitcmi,  330. 

„       di  San  Gencsio,  34S. 
Giorgio,  Giovanni    Antonio  de 
S.,    Cardinal,    416, 
4S4.  5'S- 


Giofgio  dc  Croce,  363. 

Giovanna,  Abbes-'i,  tyiB. 

Giovanni  da  EmpoU,  33. 

„        „  Montccattni,  136. 
„        „  Napoli,  176. 

„  Prater  175. 
„       di  Boitolo^  70. 

Giraldi,  Giglio  Gregorio,  135. 

<tiuliano  da  Majano^  73,  73. 

Giuliu  Romano,  45. 

Giustiniani,  Lorenso^  St.,  Patri- 
arch of  Venice,  41,  47,  84, 

87,  173- 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  4S2,  491. 
Gonzaga,  Family  u(,  116. 

„       Cecilia,  33. 

„  Francesco,  Marquess 
of  Mantua,  301, 
336,  473,  473. 

„       Sigtsmondo,  Cardinal 
171- 
Gozxoli,  BeroHWi,  7,  197. 
Gratiano  da  VJUartova,  391, 
Grirfi,  Pietro,  Bishop  of  ForM,  84. 
Grimani,    Domenico^  Cordimt 

416. 
Grolatc,    Jean    Villier    de   tt, 

Cardinal,    376,  416,   453. 

469,  470- 
Guicctardini,  4,  391. 
Guido  dc  BlaDclicfort,  Phot  ct 

Auvert;nc,  3<)8-3oa. 
Guidobaldi,   L>iike  ^   Urbina 

483,  488-4i>",  497.  49«- 
Gu22oni,  Boccojino^    263,  366, 
391,  294. 

llARPr,  Art>oUl  von,  S5> 
Haro,  Dic^  Lojkx  dc,  411. 
Hermann,        Archbishop       of 

Cologne,  395. 
Ilierunymus  uf  Bci^amc^  ai& 

„  Siena,  313-234. 

Hugon^    Philibert,    Cardinal, 

355. 
1  LOB  IS,  Francesco^  Cardinal,  1 70. 


cm 


S7» 


Tnfrfwwi.  X4^  3?&  J^  iS» 

3>»  ^^'  4»t- 
Innomn  III,  Fope,  4*,  43- 

-       ^1,     .     »J3- 
VU,    .     $B.sj» 

SS.  «»  9^  «•«. 
iir.      Hi      «s> 

r73'X9i.  99^*97- 

30a.  JOi  -  JIJ, 

3«S-33*.336-Ml 
345.  3*7  -  350. 
3S*-3S5.357.J>«. 
3*5.     375.     ST^ 

Ingthoni^  Hamdw  34S- 
iMbdb  lb«  CstfaoBc,  QMntf 

Spun,  260,  45^  4^ 
tvai^  Antonkv  30L 

JacoPO  da  BtKGAMO,   1 1. 

0       da  Bkemx  B^  ML 
„       d*  Pietnttuita,  315. 

da  Vohcn*.  35*,  36*^ 
„       deOa    Mjrei.   St,   «?. 

•75.  3*»- 
Jaoks    of    Fottugal,    Caidmal, 

84- 
John    II.,   King   of    Porti^ft], 

338- 
„      IX.    Abbot   of  Citeuix, 

340- 
Jovius,  i'ttul,  143. 
Julius  II.,  ue  Rovere,  Cardinal 
Chjlanu  delia. 

La  Balui=:,  j:r^'  Balue. 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and 

Bohemia,  310,   341,  404, 

416. 
La  Grolnie,  sft  GrolaJc. 
I^mbctti,  NkcolA,  69. 
Landini,  Crisloforo,  149. 
Landucci,  Luca,  1^31. 


Lam, 

3*7.  *»«. 
Fa.  iji  197. 

^   3wm,   cJLi.    44$. 

49*- 

.  Afltfloio^  133. 

Lsxaia,  GiovaaaC  33a. 
T  111  mil  ill  riiliMiHi,  jn 
Lonaof  Orieui^  435. 
Loan  XL,  King  of  f^unt^  94 

»5'.  35*- 
Lacaa  <rf  Nanu,  Bl,  59. 

L/Hiti,  ficoBrdinak  Cjtdin^ 
41^  445.  45a,  45^  459- 
48*.  503- 

Lutber,  Martin,  65,  171. 

MAOCOm,  Affmmo  dci,  too. 
MadiiMdl^    4,    aj.    98,    loo^ 

«»4.    115,    137,     i59-i69» 

lai. 

MAcinghi-StroEzi.      Alcssandra, 

12.  IDS,  137. 
Maggi,  SebasUanoi  B,.  83. 
Magtstri,  Johannes,  295. 
Magrino,    see     Crisloforo     di 

Caitnino. 
Maiiio,  Giasun  del,  394. 
MalaU'SIa,  Family  of,  114. 

„         Kol>eno,  B,,  86. 

I,         Sigismondo^  98^  loi, 

137.  199- 
Maldenle,  Franc«sco,  351. 
Matipieio,  523. 
Manrredi,  Family  of,  114. 

„         Galeotto,  373. 

M        of  Riva,  Hermit,  66. 
Mansi.      Pielro,      Biiliop     of 

Cciena,  305. 
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Montt^na,  Maiqucss  c<  47J- 

Andrea,  7,  19*,  301, 

315-327- 
Marco  of  Modcoa,  B,  88. 
Margaret  of  Uurgundy,  386. 
Mar^gberita  of  Ravenna,  B,,  &8. 

of  Savoy,  B.,  87. 
Mari,  Teodorina  dc',  240. 
Maria  Enrique*  of  Aragon,  36-1, 

Mariano,  rra,  1S3. 
Manciano,  Angela  di,  St.,  86. 
Martut,  Petrui,  399. 
Martin  V.,Popc,  58,  61,  S4,  (|4> 

III. 
Martini    Bartolomco^   Cardinal, 

49'- 
Maitino  di  Brozzi,  214. 

„         of  Vercelli,  B.,  88. 
Marufii,  Silveauo,  Fra,  193. 
Marullus,  138. 
Masaccio,  Angolo,  B,,  &j. 
Masiis,  Lnlimus  de,  389. 
Massimi,  Damentco  de',  477, 
M.isuccio,  119. 
M.^tteo  da  Girgcnli,  B.,  86. 
Majniriiilian   I.,    Emperor,   37A, 
3jS,  3JI),    3S6,    aiji,    19s, 

'96.  305.   3'o,    311,    4'6. 

4it.  427,   444.    456.   465. 

4'46,    475,    483,    484-486, 

sot. 
Maeeoni,  Cuido,  79. 
Medici,  Family  of,  19, 116,  190, 
19s,  309,  ajo,  438. 

439- 
„        Cosimode',  93,  191. 
M        Ciiovanni  dc',  Cardinal 

(aftcnrards  \jco  X.>, 

44.  45.  5**.  63.  «5. 
IIS,  114,  149.  <35. 

'ST.  =»7r    aJ9,  322, 

"S.  'TO.  356-35*. 
384,  398.  438- 
„        Giulio    de',    (Ordinal 
(aficiwards  Clement 
ViI.),4S.  *S7>  9a»- 


Medici,  Lorcneo  de',  4.  to,  33, 

47.  5'.    5»'  91.   "OS* 
III.    J 16,    135,   164, 

186,    1S7.  ?S5.    »* 
269,    J70,  J73,    »7] 

"75.    '83.  3«7.  33« 
33«.    343.    356-361-1 
.       Maddalcna     de^,     265, 

j;o. 

„       Nnnnina  6c',  105. 

„       PicTo  dc',  39*.  394, 405 

407.  437.  43S.  459- 

McndoM,       Pedro       Oxiiale 

(Clundisolvo)  d«,  Ca 

H'  379- 
Man,  TtKHlorina  dei,  940. 
Micliclc  da  Canatw,  175. 

„       da  Mitano,    102,    >o6^1 

'3«- 
Micboel     AJigdo      Buonarotti, 

76.  79.  »33<  »oo.  »<"•  *"> 
376. 

Miclicle  di  Barga,  B„  87. 

Michdozxo,  71.  72. 

Micheli,     Giovanni,     Caidina^ 

363.  334.  335.  38*.  354. 
Mino  da  Fieade.  73i  74. 
Minbilia,  Ambrmius,  393. 
MIrandola,  iff  Pico  della. 
Mocenigo,    Pictro,      Uoge 

Vcn  ice,  1 1 7. 
Moles,  Cardinal,  734,  235,  ajj 

'47.  355- 
MontefeJire,  Family  of,  116. 

Montorio,  Count,  351. 
Mont])cnKicr,  468.  483,  484. 
Morelli,  OJovanni,  15-17. 
Moreno,  Eartulomcoi  317. 
Morton,  John,   Carding  416,* 

469.  471. 
MugcUu,  AgostUio  di  Paolo  de^ 

lOO. 

Nanni  d'  Axtonio  01  Banco, 

69. 
Nardini,  Stcfano^  Cardinal.  Sj 

934.  »47.  355- 
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Ncjn'ot,  Aniomo,  B.,  S7.                 Pandolfini,  Niccotb,  84,  279.                _^^| 

Nicholas  V.,  Pope,   19,  58,  63, 

Pandone,  Camillo^  379.                ^^^^H 

95y  »33i  499. 

Pancido,  Balti^ta,  176.                 ^^^^| 

Nider,  Johannes,  347. 

Paolo,  Dutiicnico  di,  aoo.             ^^^^H 

Nifo,  Agostino,  159. 

Komano^  73.                     ^^^^H 

NogaroU,  Isoita,  35. 

Particappo,  Mariano,  54.              ^^^^H 

, 

Passarclla,  Jacopo,  84.                 ^^^^H 

1        Opur,  Family  of,  374, 

Paul  11.,  Pope,  43,  85,  94,  10%        ^H 

1         Ogliati,  GirolBtno,  100. 

IIS,  136,    151,   170,  333,        ^H 

d'Oldo,  Jacopo,  86. 

24'.  322,  339,   387.                     ^H 

Olira,  Alessandro,  Cardinal,  85. 

Paul  III.,  149.                                    ^H 

Orsi,  Chccho,  37*. 

Pechinolli,  Angctlo,  337.                     ^^M 

Onirii,   Family   of,    130,    231, 

I'eiaudi,    Raynioud,    Cardinal,          ^^M 

»3S-337.      »46-i48. 

85,    391,   293,    395,    296-          ^H 

1                            '54.   *''7.   406,  407. 

304,  416,  443,  453,  454,           ^M 

4J4,    447.    487-491. 

457.   4SS<   461,   49'-                     ^M 

494-497.   49^  503- 

Penigino,    7,    too,    201,    343,          ^H 

5". 

337-                     ^^H 

„      Bartolomeo,  149, 

Petrarch,  99,  143,  148.                 ^^^^M 

„      Buttista,  CsrilinaL,   :38, 

Pctrucci,  Antnnctlo,  115.               ^^^^H 

1                          247,  258,  3i;o,  361, 

Pandolfo,  11+,  198.        ^^^H 

i^a,   3S3.  39S.  452- 

Philip  of  Luxemburg,  Cardinal,          ^H 

454- 

^H 

,,      Carlo,  490. 

Piccnlocnini,     JEncas     Sylvius,           ^^| 

„      Giovanni  Giordarv<\  488. 

see  Piu<                       ^H 

„      Giulio,  446,  490. 

francesco,     Car-         ^^M 

„      Niccoto,  CouTii  of  Pitig- 

dinal,  335, 143.          ^H 

liano,  376,  383,  424, 

«74.    37li-3^>>          ^M 

446- 

3H  43^  45^         ^M 

'              „      Paolo,  359. 

493.  515-            ^M 

„      Kiiuldo,  Archbisliop  of 

Ilco  oella  Mirandola.  .Antonio         ^^M 

Florence,  255. 

Maria,  497.              ^^M 

„      Virginio,  330,  253,  336, 

Federtgo,  216.             ^^M 

357-'59.    364,    167. 

Gian  Francesco^          ^^M 

282,  383,  379,  393, 

^M 

405-408,    413.    415. 

Giovanni,     151,          ^^M 

431,  43S,  430.  43'J. 

1 54.  .143-344.         ^H 

444,  483,  4S4.  487, 

3S9-                        ^1 

48S. 

Lodovico,  316.      ^^^^H 

OrsoUna  d^  I'anno,  B,,  86. 

PicTo  di  Cosimo,  6, 198.            ^^^^| 

Osannaof  Maniua,  B.,  59,  88. 

Pietro  Lombardov  74.                  ^^^^| 

ur  Molinu,  B.,  88.             ^^^H 

Pacifico   da    Cbrrdano^   B., 

Pinclli,  Batlista,  84.                     ^^^H 

87. 

Pinturicchio,   Bernardino,  335-        ^^H 

Polazii,  Laatairo  de*,  6*. 

H 

Patlaviciiii,     AtitonioMo,     Car- 

Piltgliunu, Count  ii(,  te<  Orsini,         ^^1 

dinal.  356,  383,  4S4f  5  >S-    1          Niccuid.                                  ^^^M 
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^H           I'iiu,  Jncopo^  319.                       [  Ren^,   Duke  of  I^omine',  »6a, 

^H           Piua  U.,  Fopc,  «.  58,  84,  93-  t          263. 

^H                      9S>  >09,  113,  114,   [48,  '  Riario,  Family  oC  27t. 

^M                      333.  333.  3<>3.  3^7- 

„      Cattaina,  2*9,  130,  tji,       ' 

^M         „  in.,  Pu))c,  98, 149. 

3JI. 

■              ..   VI..      ,.     ^>6. 

„      Girolamo,  229, 230^  231, 

^H            Plethon,  Gcmislos,  153,  153. 

335.  '36.  271.  »7«- 

^H           I'odio,  Auxias  de,  Cardinal.  85. 

„      Ottaviano,  271,                     j 

^H             Podocatharo,     Luduvico,    Car- 

„       Helro,  Cardirial,  loj.            1 

^H                   (liml.  348. 

„      RafTaele,  Cardinal,  133. 

^H             Poggio,  Antonio,  119,  159,  197, 

330,    332,    337,  33S, 

^B            Folimnn,    Angelo,    133,    iSj, 

37*.   i'S*   35-».  i^'' 

H                   i90>  339.330,  3S<^- 

375.  384,   5'S-                , 

^H             rollajuol4>,  Antonio,  7,  3}!,  335. 

Riceio,  Andrea,  199.                        ' 

^H            Pomjionaui,  Pictra,  ■56-159. 

Ricn£o,  Cola  dc',  100,                      j 

^H            PoRiponiua   Lacnu^    isa,    133, 

Rita  di  Casda.  B.,  87.                      | 

^B                    '39- 

Robtua,  Giovanni  d«lla,  aoi. 

^H            Ponbinu,    Giovanni    Giovianot 

„        Luca  delb,  6z,  71,  72. 

^M                   115,    120.    134.    I3^i40k 

Roberto  da  Lccce,  84.  loi,  to6. 

H                      150,  264,  j8.(,  315,  379. 

"3.   '3'.    '49.    '5*.   '73. 

^H            Pontelli,  Baccio,  73.  74,  333. 

175.    >77-»79-                             , 

^H              Porcaru,  Stefarto,  loo. 

Rodcriois  de  Sancta  EUa,  172. 

^H            Porta,  Aidicino  della,  Cardinal, 

Rosellino,  Bernardo,  71. 

^1^                    355.    356.  377.  378- 

Roverella,  Cardinal,  85. 

^^H 

RoToe,  Domerico  della.  Cardi- 

^^^^V        „     Fra     Banolomeo    della. 

nal.    2J7,  380,   3S4, 

^                                       81,   IQ7,   loo,  301. 

471. 

^H             Portiai,  Hicronymtis,  388. 

„      Giovanni     delta.     237, 

^H             PotenM,  Count  of,  433. 

342,  4»4.49»- 

^H            PrAto,  Fmnceico  de',  300. 

„      Giuiianodelb,  Cardinal 

^^1           Public,  Gregoiio,  140. 

(aftem-ardsjuliusll.). 

^^M           Pulci,  Antonia  de',  33. 

43.   44.   45.    58.   85^ 

^^M                     Antonio,  51. 

96,     9»,     113,     124,        1 

^H                        Bernardo,  52,  99. 

139.  '4".    I7».  «»i 

^H                  „     Luigi,  117.  135, 

225,   231,  232,  237-        1 

242,   350,    252.  257, 

^^^     QimaciA,    Jacopo    della,    69, 

260-263,    '^6,    367, 

^^K                  >99- 

»83,  316,  319,  316- 

398.    36*.    367-369. 

^^^^     Rancoki,    Gabrieic,    Cardinal, 

377-3»>.    38*.    398. 

^B                   H-  35S- 

405-409.    412.    413- 

^H            Kappaccinli,  Beninraiu,  R.,  S6. 

415,  418,    419,  4»I. 

^H           Raphael  Saniio,  7,  79,  80,  96, 

433-4*6,    431,   43».       ' 

^1 

434.  443,  45^  454. 

^H             RufTacte  <la  Volterra,  ^$6. 

456-45*.    46".    467. 

^H             Kavidii,  l^dovtco,  B.,  88. 

470.  49',  S"'- 

^H            RcnaU  or  Valnis  r23.                   1  Ruccllai,  Bernardo,  19,  105. 
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Ruccllai,  Giovanni,  17-19. 

Sforza,  Ascanto,  Ctrdinall,  336-           ^H 

„       Pandolfo,  t^,  aoi. 

938'  347>   ''f"=>i  385,           ^H 

„      Rugio,  Abbot,  408. 

36a,   366-368,    377,          ^H 

380-383,    391,    392,          ^H 

Sal-UTati,  Benedetto,  tog. 

39^1  39^<    403.  405,           ^m 

Sancia,  Daughter  of  Alfonso  of 

406,  40S-411,    4iS>           ^H 

Calaliiia,    412,    414,    425, 

418,   413,    436,  437>           ^H 

SU- 

43  ■>  43^    449.  445>           ^H 

Sandonius,  Niccoli>,  84. 

448,  45«>  451-  454-           ^H 

Sancse,  Maltco,  70. 

45<^.  458,    459.  47^            ^H 

Sangallo,  Antonio  da,  45,  63. 

493.   497-S°4>    5°^            ^H 

„       Giuliono  da,    74,  75, 

530. 531.                 ^m 

406. 

Bianca,  421.                             ^H 

Sannazarn,  Jacopn,  i}^.  141. 

Caterina,  91,  435.                     ^H 

Sanaeverino,  Federigo,Crt.rdin(il, 

Francesco,      Dulc^       of           ^^M 

356.    368,    376, 

Milan,  4.                              ^^M 

.                               384,    444,    445, 

„        Gabriele,  84.                                ^^^ 

447,    455.    497. 

,,       Gale-Tzso,  499.                           J 

498. 

Giovunni      of     PcsHtc^           ^H 

„          Roberto,  350,356- 

40a,   4>o.   497.  499>            ^| 

35«,  J6l. 

504-506,    508.    509,            ^M 

Sansovino,  Andrea,  30t, 

530-522.                                 ^M 

„          Jicopo,  76. 

Giovanni  GalcazM,  Duke           ^^1 

Sanuto,  153,  441,  4S3- 

of  Milan,  tto,   404,           ^^M 

Santa  Crocc,  Family  of,  179, 

435-                                     ^H 

Sarto.  Andrea  del,  35. 

Lodorico    il    MoTO,   4,            ^^1 

SawcUi,    Family  of,    431,  436, 

336,   976,    380,  391,            ^H 

441- 

394,  404.    406>  408,            ^H 

„        Bernardino,  17*. 

4ia,  414,  411.    435,            ^H 

„         Giovnnni  BalUsta,  Car- 

43'. 43'l>  435.    4411           ^H 

dinal,  zji,  336,   a37, 

45O.  475-  S3i>                      ^H 

247.   257.    263,  268, 

Ottaviann,      Bishop     of           ^^H 

aSa,  36a,   380,   383, 

I^cli,  433-                           ^H 

398,   4",  4S».  454. 
457- 

Signorelli,  Luca,  198.                           ^^H 

Silvcstro  da  Siena,  175.                       ^^M 

„        PieroGiovannidc",  356, 

Sinlbaldi,  Falcone  de',  333.                   ^^M 

j^       „         Sylvio,  509. 

Sixlus  IV..  Pope,  43,  55,  58,  59,           ^H 

1  Savonamla,    GIrobmo,  Si,  cj3, 

6».  63.  85.  93.    »09i   "*.                 1 

1    1          94,111,181-197.300-314, 

149,    153,  170,    173.  339,           ^J 

i   1         37t.  434.   438,   439.   47>, 

33ti  933.    333.    935.  341,          ^H 

r  1     481, 50a. 

■SO,   26S,  314.  334,  339,          ^H 

'  Schedel.  Hartntann,  305. 

356,  3<>3-  3^7.  387-                      ^M 

Sclafcnati,  Cardinal,   362,  384, 

Soran?/),  1 1 7.                                       ^^M 

476,  520. 

Spat;ii(]|o,  Battista,  141.                        ^^| 

Scopelli,  Giovanna,  B.,  K8. 

SpTcngcT,  Jakob.  348.                            ^^| 

Serafina  of  Pesaro,  B.,  87. 

Slrast^iano  da  Siena,  130.                      ^^H 

Sermini,  Gcntili,  119. 

i. 

SUoui,  P.,  B.,  339.                                 ^M 

J   ^1 
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Sture^  Sten,  396. 

Taberna,  Sterano,  433. 
Tirclli,  Giovanni,  B,  Bishop  or 

Ferrara,  86. 
Tinlorttlo,  38. 
Titian,  38. 

Toniacelli,  Family  of,  339. 
Tomabuoni,  Lorcnw,  91. 

„  I-iicicEia,  i3,  47. 

Tor(]iiemada,  Cardinal,  41,  43, 

84. 
ToscmtsUi,  Paolo,  149. 
Trapccunlius,  Andreas,  35a. 
TrilJiemius,  993,  293. 
Trivuluo,  Gianjiicopo,  ai6,  264, 

366,  z68. 
Turini,  71,  ;». 
Turriani,  Antonio,  B.,  88. 
Tuttavilla,  Gtrolamo,  354. 

Urdiko,  p.  Paolo,  302. 
Urccus.  Codius,  137. 

Uscdiinare,  Glieritrdo^  sSj. 

Vaij^ntini,  Elena,  87. 

Valla,  Lorenio,   98,    119,  13s. 

136.  '39. 

Vallc,  Family  of  ddia,  179, 
Varano,  Giulio  Ccsaic,  276, 
Varchi,  61,  i6g, 


Vasari,  198.  325-327. 
Vecchietta,  ;i,  73,  74. 
Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  501. 
Vegio,  Maffeok  30. 
Veronica  da  Binasco,  St^  SS. 
VoTOcchio,  73,  74.  199* 
Vespucci,  Giorgio,  zo3. 
Vetlori,  Francesco^  119,  160. 
Vtcentino,    I^ietro,    BLthop    of 

Ccscna,  s68. 
VJncenM  of  Aquila,  B.,  88. 
Viseonti,  Criitina,  B.,  87. 
Viulc  of  Itjistia,  B.,  SS. 
VitcUi,  Paolo,  149. 

„      VitclloEio,  91,  490. 
Vili.  Tmioleo,  39. 
VttioriDO  da  Feltn^  29. 

WiLtiAM  I.,  Margrave  of  H«s^ 

328. 

XiMEHES,  Francis,  Cardinal,  85. 

Zacchi,  Gasparo,  84. 

Z&nino  de  Solcia,  136. 

Zetio,    Baitisia,   Cardinal,  378, 

381,  384- 
Zerbi,  Gabrielle,  3x9. 
Zor^,  Girolaoio,  476. 
Zarita.  411,  493" 
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